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Administration 

Reigning Sovereign— His 

India Office 

Secretary of Slate lor ludia— I’he 
Kijilht lion. Mr. L. H. Amcry. (April 
mo) 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State- 
Sir Find-latcr Stewart, o. o. n., (i. c. i. e., 

0. R. I., h. u I). 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 
The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State— 
Rir II. Rtrakosch, ci. n. e, Sir A. A. L. 
rarsouB, K. < 1 . i. E., Sir IT. Williiimsoa, 

0. 1. E., M. u. E., Sir J. Olay, K. o. i. E., 

0. R. I., 0. n. Em Fu Kii<>:liavcn(U*a Kao, 
Lt— Col. Sir H. Siihrawnrdy, o* n. E, 
Sir J* A. Woodhciul, K. o. R, i., o. i. e , 
Dewau Bahadur S. E. Ranji;anathan, Sir 
Conrlenay Latimer, k, (i. r. E.. (L H i. 

High Commissioner of India --Malik 
Sir fcV.roz Kiian JNoon, K. o. i. k. 

Trade Commissioner for India— Sir 
David Meek, Kt., <L I. E., o. n, e. 

Government of India 

{Area--^08fi19 Bq, miles ^ with a 
popttlation of of people^ 

iwiirhj ono-fijlh of hiumn race) 

Viceroy and Governor General 

llirt ExecUeney The Most Hon’blc 
The MarqucHrt of Linlithgow, o., kt,, 
(I. M. H. L, 0 - M. I. E., 0. n. E., 1>. Ij., 

T. t)., (/8£/l April /!},%')* 

Coramandor-in-Chicf in India— Ilis Ex- 
cellency (Jencral Sir Robert Cassclfl, 
(1, 0, H, I., a. (!. n., 0. H. E, I). H, 0, 

Executive Council 

The Ilou’blo Sir Oirija Shankar Bajpai, 
M. IL E., C. L E., I. (1. H. (Education, 
Health and Lanih), 

The Ilouido Sir Muhammad Zatrullah 
Khan, k. o. h, l., (Law). 

The Jlou’blo Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K. Cl. H. I., (1. r. E, E 0. H., (Home). 

The lloifblo Sir Andrew Clow, o. 8, 
E. a E Em E (1. H, (( hmmunicati<mi>). 

Tho llon’blo Hir Jeremy IkiHman, 
0. H. 1., (). I. K , I. <!. a. (Finance). 

Tho Itou’ble Dewau Uahiuliir Hir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar (Commerce and 
Labour). 

Prealdont, liOglsIativo Asgomhly—Tho Hon. 
Hir Abdiir Rahim, k. o. b. i. 

Prosidont, Connell ol State— Tho Hon. Sir 
Manckji Ryrumji Dadabhoy, K. 0. S. I., 
K. 0. I. K. 
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of India 1940 

Majesty George the VI 

Nnmorical Strength of Parties 
(a) Ik CBNmAi. Assembly 


Congress Party 47 

Muslim Loaguo Party 20 

Non-Party 20 

Congress Nationalists H 

European Cfroiii) 10 

Officials 20 

140 

(b) Ik Coukcil oe State 

Independent Progressive Party 0 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 


24 

Government of Bengal 

(Area 8S,05S 3^. miles ; population-- 

Bl, 087,838) 

Governor 

llis Exccllcnoy Sir John Arthur 
Herbert, ti.c.i.E. (Nov. idSO) 

Council ol Ministers 

Tho Hon. Mr, Abul Kasem Pazlul 
linq, Chief Minister (Education) 

Tho Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin, 
K.O.l.l'i., (Home, Ccmstilulim and Election) 

^ Tho Hon. Sir Rijoy Pras.ad Singh Roy, 
Kt., (Rcveniui) 

'Iffic Hon. Nawal) Khwaja Habibnllah 
Bahadur of Daiuia, (Public Health, Medical 
and Local Celf-Qoccrnment) 

Tho Hon. Mivharaja Briswiandra Nandy 
of Kassimbazar, (Cot)imunication and 

Works) 

Tho Hon. Mr. Unseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, (Finance, Commerce and 

Labour) 

Tho lion. Nawab Musharruff Hossain, 
Klian Bahadur, (Judicial and Legislative 

Dept) 

Tho Hon. Mr. Prasanna Dob Baikut. 

(Forest and Excise) 

Tho Hon, Mr. Mukunda Behary 
Mullick, (Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness) 

Tho Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. 
(Agriculture, Industries, Veterinary and 
Rural Reconstruction) 

Speaker, LeglslaUvo Assembly Tho 
Hon. Khan Bahadur M, Azizul Hoq, c.i.e. 

President, Legislative Council Tho 
Hon, Mr. Satycuura Chandra Mittra 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL UKOIKl’KIl 


Numorical Slrongth ol Parties 


(ii) In Absemuj^y 


Govt Supporters :— 

of Proja, 

Muslim Coalition ^consisling 

Muslim League Parties 
Scheduled Caste Group 

% 

11 

European Group 

25 

Anglo-Indian Group 

4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 

7 

Op 2 ) 08 ition :— 

ir)r) 

ai 

Congress Party 

Proja. KTishak Proja, 

) 

Members belonging t o 

[ 58 

no party, Sclicdukd caste 
group, Nationalists 


111 

(b) In Council 


Govt. Supporters ;— 


Unattached 

o 

aj 

Kvishak Proja Party 

0 

League Party 

7 

European Group 

() 

No party 

1(5 


:)8 

Opposition 


Congress Group 

Progressive Party 

i:i 

() 

No Party 

5 


2-1 


Government of Bombay 

{Area'-^77 Sq, miles ; pomdaiion--^ 
18,193,475) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Luinloy, 
G. 0. L B., T. B. {18th. Sept. 1937) 

Advisers to H* E. the Governor 

The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed* the Governor assumed Adminis- 
trative and Legislative I^owers assisted 
by the following advisers 

Sir Gilbert Wiles, k. 0. i. k, C* e. l 

I. c. s. *’ 

J. A, Madan, c. s. i., C- 1. k, i. c. b. 

H. F. Knight, c. i. e., h 0 . s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly— The 
Hon. Ganesh Vashudeo Mavalankav 

President, LegislaUve Counoil-Tho 
Hon. M. M. Pakvasft 


Government of Madras 

47 ^des j population — - 

Governor 

H. K the Hon’ble Sir Arthiu* Hope. 
G. a L B., M. 0 * . 


Council o! iulvlnm 

TIio (JoDgroHH Ministry having muj^iicd 
the Governor jWHtnned Adminintrul ivo 
and Lngirthdive Fownrrt astdsted by Uui 
following iviviscrs ; - 

G. T. Hong, (\ a I., L M*. I- <*. 

II. M. fliM'd, (t. K I., i\ u K„ r. r. n. 
T, (h I{.nl.h('.rfortl, s. i., (*. i. K., i. y, n. 
Speaker, tiogislttllvo AHsombly "-'rhn 
lion. Sri Ih Snnihnmnrli 

rresident, IiOglalnlivc (Council -U'Ln 
iron. Dr. IJ. liainn Kno 

Govt, of the United Provinces 


{Atva-^f t niilr:i ; 

- 40, (n 1,83:1) 

Governor 

His EKi'.(‘Il(nit‘y Sir Mnnni'e (Jjirni<‘r 
llalltilfc, {/>.v. HKUt) 

Advificra lo 11. E. the Governor 

The (/ongre^HH Minintry Imving 
od Iho (lovor‘M>r UMHoiuitd Admininl-niliw 
anti l\)W(U‘H iuuuhUuI by (bn 

following udvisora 
V. VV. Mursli. u.A. 

Hovonuo, D-ural Dfvelo{inicnl, A.''n- 
(uillurn, KtnvMlH, imtl 

Irrigation, (AppuinlM / Ane ton) 

Dr. Dnaun Lull, m.v,, i;,;.*., 
{(Uinlab), D. (.V./), I tar al « Ljov, 
<U.R, r.c'.s., Ktinmfutn, ItidnKlrivK, Luual 
SclHbnwimnnt ainl Ibl>Hr Ho.-dih, 

[ApnnntM tiuo) 

T. Hloatl. M.A. {(Hitn), 

Homo Aliairw, Kuuiun\ Am\m\ and juilH! 
{ApjHifntdd Ntny/nfirr /, tu n) 

SpfUi/crr, l4egifilnlIvo AHMiunbly :^-^^ho 
lion, HUri runnshoUamdiw Tandtni, m.v, 
i.L.n. 

PromlimI, Loglslntlvo Council : /rho 
Hon. Dr. J{:ii Thihadur Sit* St(a IJaui 
M.A., B.llLU 


uovernmenl ot liehar 

33,558,050) 

Govoriior 

IT. E. Sic Thomaa Alexantlor SUnvart 

Advisers to ll K, tho Governor 
Tho Conj?roHH Jlluiiary Iwvin- rw'ti- 
cd tho (}overii(tr OHsiiiitwl AitminiKtr«liv« 
ana IjOKiBltiiivc i'owcts ntwiHtwl hy tlio 
followun; lulvisnre ^ * 

K K. J. II. CoUSillH, ft,,,! 

K. h. RuBHell, 

Lotfialativo AaMombly 'rim 
Hon. Mr, Ranxmynlii Hinhn, u.a., 

Hon. Mr. lUjivrtnijan ITanml mX 
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Government of Assam 

x^Arca--G7^S34 Bq^ miles ; populalion-^ 
8,02,^51) 

Governor 

IT. E. Sir Robert JNiel Reid, m.A. 
(Oxon)j K.C.s.l., K.cuuK. {March 4^ W) 

Council ol Ministers 

The Don, Maulavi Saiir’id Sir 
Muhiimmad Saadulla, m.a*, iUj. 

Tlio lion. Hrijut lloluni Kumar 
Oha\i(lhuri, n.n. 

The Hon. Maulavi Miinawwar Ali, 
B.A., ix.n. 

The Hon, Srijut Jlircudra Chandra 
Ohakmbarii, i^A. 

'I'hc ilou. Khan Sahib Maulavi 
Mudubbir iluBsain (Jhaudhnri, Kh, 

The lion. Dr. Mahendra NalAi Saikia, 

tauiK 

The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Matin 
Chaudhuri, n.ij. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Sayidur lialnnun, m,a., ku. 

The Hon. AlisB Mavis Dunn, n.A., n.T., 

n.n. 

The Hon. Sj. Ilupualh Brahma, nn. 
Speaker^ Legislative Assembly The Hon. 
Mr* Basania Kumar Das, tun. 

President, Legislative Council The Hon, 
Bj. Hcramba Tratjad Barua, m.a., nx. 

Govt, of the Punjab 

880 i\q, miles ; population-- 

m, 857) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Henry Duflicld Oniilc, Bart, 
K.C.HJ., l.O.H. (Sth. April im) 

Council of MiuiKtors 

The lion. Khan Bahadur Major Birdar 
Sir Sikiuidar Hyat Khan, ic.u.k. (Premier) 
The Hon, Sardar Bahadur Dr, Sardar 
Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., 

3 ).<)Jj., (Ue.ViWie) 

The Hon. Kao Bahadur Ohaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Uain, n.A,, i Ij.u. (ITovelopmerU) 
The Hon. Mr. Manohiu* Lnl, m.a. 

(Pivanee) 

1'ho Hon. ]\lr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayai KhauTiwana. 

(Puhlic Works) 
The Hon, Mian Abdul Jlayc, 

(ICducaiion) 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Klinn 
Daulalana, o.n.K. {PolUical md Chief 
Ojjieial Whip, 

Mir Miuibool Mahmood"^/('7imj? 

Sartlar Baliadur Siudar lljjal Singh, 
M.A.^//owo 


Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawa;;, ]\r.n.E.— 
Education, Medical Relief and Puhlie 
Jictillh', 

Kaja Ghaznafar Ali Khan—JiVvcnnc 
and Jrrujation 

Ohaudhri Tika Ram, r..A., TX.B., 
—JJiivelopmcnt 

Thakiir Ripiulaman Singh, n.A.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, n.A., LL.n., 
M.n.R— Loeal ^elf -Oovermnent and Public 
Works 

8{peaker, Logifilalivo Assembly Tlic 
Hon. Sir Sahabuddin Ohouclhury, K.n.,Kt., 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Ministerial Parly 111 

OongrcHR Party bO 

liuloi^ondcnts 20 

Ahrar Party 2 

Vacant 2 


174 

Govt, of Central Provinces 

(Area— 131,55V Sq^ miles] poindaiion— 
J 5 , 8 iiS,n 58 ) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir PranciH Vernor Wylie, 
K. 0 . H. I., (!. 1 . K,, I. Cl. B. ( 28 -r)-ira) 

Advisors to the Governor 

The (bngvcBB MiniHtry havinji; roHigned 
the Oovernor assumed Adminislralivo 
and LogiHlativo Po\v(U‘b assisied by the 
following mlvisorH : - 

Sir Gcollroy Pownall Burton, k.c.i.k. 

H. (I Grecnnold, (U.n., j.ci.b. 

Speaker, LogislaUvo Assembly The 
Hoj\. Mr. ({lianashyam Singh Gupta 

Government of Orissa 

(Area— 88,000 SIq, luiles ; populnlion— 

8 ,b 00 poo) 

Governor 

IL E. Sir John Austen TTubbac.k, 
K.(!.B.x., j.p. (Appointed April 1, 1930) 

Advisers to Governor 

The Congress Ministry havinfc resigned 
the Governor aRSumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assislcd by the 
following advisers 

Eric G. Ansorago. O.i.K, i.ci.s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly Tlio 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das 

Government of Sind 

(Arca^' 40,878 Sq, miles \ population ■- 
8, 887,000) 
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Governor 

H. E. Sir Lancelot Grahiiin. K.C.SJ., 
k.0J.Bm 1-O.s. (let April 193G) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Mir Bandeh AH Khan Mir 
Muhammad Hassan Khan Talpur, 

[l^romQr) 

The Hon. Mr. Nihchaldas Ohatiimal 
Vazirani. (Feveme) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mnhamniad 
Ayub Shah Muhammad Khan Khiihro. 

(Public Works) 

The Hon. Mr. Abdul Majid Lilariiin 
Shaikh. [Finance, Medical and Public 
Health and Excise), 

The Hon, Eao Sahib Gokuldtis 
Mewaldas. (Local Self-Government, Agri- 
culture and Veterinary), 

The Hon. Mr. Qhulam Murtaza Shah 
Muhammad Shah Bayed, [Education, 
Labour, Industries, Forests and Rural 
Reconstruction) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Mr. Byed Miran Mahomed Shah 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


In Assemble 
Govt Supporters * 

Independents 20 

Hindu Independent Party 10 

European Group 3 

Independent Baluch Party 5 

i 

Opposition 

Congress 10 

Muslim League 8 

Independents 1 

"lo 

No Party 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 

(Area — 3€,S56 8q, miles ; population — 
4,684,364) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.SJ,, K.C.I.B., O.B.E. (2nd March 1937) 
Council oi Advisers 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Ledslative Powers assisted by the 
following Advisers 

The Hon’ble Lt.-OoL Sir Arthur 
Parsons, K.O.I.E., o.B.r, b.B.O. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, b.a 

LL.B. ’ 

Government of Burma 

(AreaSSlfiOO sq, miles ; population — 

14,661,146) 


Governor 

IL E. the Hon, Sir Arrhihnld noujdan 
Cochrane, p.h.o. 

Council of Mini»torH 

The lion. U Pu, Bnr-ui-l.aw, Vninicr 
(Home Afiiirs) 

The Hon, Sir Paw Tun, a/p.m., Pvar-at 
Law. [hands and Iictt^nnr) 

M'ho Hon. tl lUoou Anng H'yuw, BuP" 
at-Law. «(•(•) 

The Hon, U Saw. (Aunadtufr ntui 
Forests) 

The Hon. Saw Po (’ld(, Hnv-uLLaw. 
(Edticafion) 

The Hon, U. ^riuirawmbly Mmitiii; 
Maung, u.Ho. (Illmns Its. A,) (Ihalth 
and Public Works) 

The Hon. Captain Riming A)0. Bar- 
at-Law. ^ Jitdichil Affairs) 

The Hon. 1] Ba 'riian, [iUmmrrrr 
and Industry) 

President of the Semite : The Hon. 
U Maung (lyoc, Uuv-uL-Law 

Speaker of the liouse of Ur preKcntativci* 
•^Tho Hon, U. Obit JUaing, BuvmiI'Luw. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon. Sir Mauriro Linfonl Cwyor 
Judges 

Hon. Sir Sliah Rluhonu’d (^ulainmn, id. 

N,A., 

lion. Hir BrinivuHa Vmmku'lmry. 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High CaiU--(!alvu.tta 
Chief JuKtico 

Derbyshire, The Hon. Sir Harold, id.. 

K.O., M.O. ’ ' 


Pufsuo Judges 

Mr. Jurtiko I,eonanl 
Wilired JameH, Kt., m.a., ulal Ilur-ut Law. 

liOrt-WiUiamH, aim lion. Rlr. Justioo 
John, Kt, K.d. 

ChoHO, aho Hon, Mr. Juslho Hanit 
Kumar, m.a., 

^Mnd^<\n0 Hon, Mr* Jusli.ui 
Hugh Kahero, Bar^at-l.aw, 

loiick, Bar-at*Iiaw, 

IJavUey, llifi Jlon. Mr. .fiiHtifo CliwlrM, 

Me, Nair, 'jho Jlou. Mr, .itmUffl 
George J)ounlaB, Hnr-at«ljivif. 

All, Jhe H<ui. Mr, J uHiice Byed Nasiiu 
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Hitter, The lion, Mr. Justice Roopen- 
dro Coomar, 

Khundkar, The lion. Mr. Justice N. 
A., Bar-at-Law. 

Rao, The Jlon. Mr. Justice Bcnci^al 
Narsinf>;a, Kt., o.i.k., 

Edgley, The Hon. i\Ir. Jnstico Norman 
George Armstrong, i.d.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Mookerico, The lion. Mr, Justice 
Bijan Kumar, m.a., d.l. 

Ihfiwas, Tlic lion. Mr, Justice Cliaru 
Chandra, m.a., n.L. 

Lodge, The JIou, Mr. Justice Ronald 
I'rancis, n.A., 

Son, The Hoii, Mr. Justice Amarciulra 
Nath, ihir-at-Tjaw. 

Roxburgh, The Hon. Mr. Justice T. J. 
Y., (l.I.K., I.O.fl. 

Onidating Judge 

Akram, The Hon. Mr, Justice A.S.M. 
Advocate-General 

Sir Asok Kumar Roy, Kt. Barristcr-at- 
Law* 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Qouri--Bom hay 

Chief Justice 

Beaumont, The Hon. Sir J, W. F., 
K.O., M.A. {Oaniah) 

Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, llio Hon. Mr. Justice 
Cecil Patrick, Kt, M.nia., Bar-at-La\v. 

Broomfield, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. 
S., n.A., i.o.fl. .BarriHier-at-Law. 

Wadin, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bomanji 
Jamslmdji, Barrister-at-Law. 

Kania, I'he Hon, Mr. Justice Harilal 
Jckisondas, LK.n. 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr. Juslice Navroji 
Jeliangir, Barristor-at- 1 .aw. 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

Harsidhbhai Vajubliai, M.A., KL,n., 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

A. H. R., 

Wasudev. The Hon, Mr. Justioo K. B., 

LK.ll., 

Somjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice, m.a., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Hen, 'Hio Hon. Mr. Justice K, 0., i.o.h. 
{AiJdiLlonaL Judga) 

Advocate-Gcnorul 

Bctalvad, M. C., ua,, j.n.ii., Advocate 

Madras Judicial Department. 

High Court -Madrast 

Chief -Justice 

lA'ach, 'Ihc Hon 'bio Hir Lionel., 
Kt. Bar-at-Law. 


Puisne Judges 

Burn, The Hon. Mr, Justico S., Kt., 

I. c fl 

MockoU, The Hon. Mr. Jnslicc V. 
Tandurant; i^ow, ThoHou. Mr. Justico 
V., X. 0. s. 

Kini;, The Hon. Mr." Justico A. J., 

I. 0. H. ’ 

Wodsvrorth, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., 

r. (!. H. 

Venkataramana Rao JSTayiulu, Tho 
Hon hlo Mr. .fusticc 1’., Rao lUdiadiir. 

rjakslnuaiia Rao, Tho lion. Mr. 

Justice K. ]\, Diwan Bahadur 

Gentle, Tho Hon. Mr. Justice F. W. 
nar-at-r^aw. 

Rahman, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur, JKt., Ivliau Haliadur. 

Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Tho Hon. 
Mr. Justico K. S. 

Somayya, Tho Hon. Mr. Justice B, 
PatanKali Bastri, Tho Hon. Mr, 

Justice M. 

Ilonvill, tho IJon. Mr. Justice L. C.. 

I. (J. H. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Uouri—Palna 
Chief Justice 

Harries, Tho Hon’blo Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at-T^aw. 

I azl-ali, 1 ho Hon. Mr, Justice Baiyid, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Hon, Mr. Justice Sankara 

Balaji, 

aiifoWtoE, 

Rowland, Tho Hon. Mr. JusUco 

hrancis George, i.c.fl. 

w Monohar, 

M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Chattani, The Hon. Mr. Justico 

Ruhodh Chandra, 

Moredilh Tho Hon. Mr. Justice 

Herbert Ribtoii, i.(i.s. (Acting Additional). 
Adv ocate -Q eiieral 
Mr. Baldcv Balmy, m.a., 


Burma Judicial Department 

High Court — Rangoon, 

Chief Justico 

Roborls, I'he Hon’blo Sir Ernest 
Ilaudlorlh Goodman, Barrister-at-Law. 

Pnisuo Judges 

Tho Hon. Juslice Bir Mya Bn, Bar-at- 
Law. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. Moscly. 
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IT Ba, Rar-at'Law. 
IJ. F. ]-)nukl<‘y, 
Bar-at-Lftw, 

IL H. Macknoyi 

R. Tiitino Rharpe. 

Jiar-ali-baw, 

Josciili Rluvw, 

Rar-at-T^aw. 
J, B. Bla|i;(lcn» 

Biic-at-Law. 


Advocate-General 

Maung, IT Thciii, M.A., Btir-at-Law 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 


High Couri’-^Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The Hon’blo Sir Ciilbort, Bar- 
at-Law* 

Polsno Judges 

Grille, The Hon, Mr. JuBlico Frederick 
Louis, Kt., M.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Niyojri, Tho Hon. Mr. JiiHticc M. 
Bhawani Shankar, M-A., 

Pollock, Tho lion. Mr. JuhUco 
R onald Evelyn, u.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. .TuBlico Harold 
George, W.A., Bar-at-Law, T.o.H. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. justiese Vivian, 
B.A., LL,B., Bar-at-Law. 

Puranik, Tiro Hon. Mr. Juatico 
Wasudeo Ratnachandra, B.A., ll.d. 

Advocate-general 
Dutt, Walter, Barrister-at-Law. 


Haiti Lul. The ILm. Mr. .liiHlico 
Hhvan, u.A.. Bav-at-Law. 

Hulo, Tho Utni. .Mr. .liiutii'o S. L., 
n.A., 

United Provinces Judicial Dept 

High Conri’^^AflahiffutiK 
Chief Jubtlco 

Timm, <lm llou’hlu Sir John (iihb» 
Kt.. M.A., i.n.ii., ii.ino., Mc. 

Puiano JudgOB 

Bnnufii. 1*]m Iltm. Mr, Jimtint v^ir 
Hdwnrd, Kt., n.A., Bur-at-Law, J.r„ 
i.<\u. 

Bllml Ahuiail, Tim llutt. Mr. Juatico, 

it.A., 

Harrioa, Tho llniu Mr. Jualiott Arlhur 
Troyor, Bar-at-Lnw 

Hiuj'.h, Tho Hun. Mr. .Tnatii'O Kaohhpnl, 
Uai Bahathir, Bar-nt-Luw, 

Onllialor, Tho Hun. Mr. Juatioo 
Jlartild JnutOM, .t.o., 

AIlKiipj 'lUo Hon. Mr. JUfUmt' .Inmoa 

JoBoph \VliiHloH(‘a, .t,o„ i.f.n. 

Bnjpai, 1‘lio Hon. Mr* Juatioo Hnut 
Hhnnknr, M.A., 

Uai Uahjulitr, ^I’ho Iltm, Mr. Juulii'O 
Nnlh, n.A., r.i,. ii. 

Khan Buhinlur, M lio Hun. Hr. Juntioo 
Muhamimul Inmail, Bar-at Law. 

Vmnia, 1'iio Huji, Mr. JualiooKiunala- 
Kanllut, tt.A., 

Brmtml, 'rhu Htm. Mr. Jualioo. Houry 
Benediot Linlhwailo, Bar-ai-Ln\v. 

Chief Court of Oudh Lucknow 

Chlof Jtwtico 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— 'Lahore 
Chief Justice 

Young, The Hon’ble Sir J. Douglas, 
B,A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Judges 

Tekchand, Tho Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bakshi, m.a., Tj.l. b. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon. Mr. Juslicc 
Kunwar, B.A„ Bar-at-Law 

Monroe, The Hon. Mr. Justico J. H., 
B.A,, IX.B.. K. 0., Bar-at-Law. 

Bkemp, The Hon, Mr. Justice F, W., 
M.A., I.O.S. 

Bhide, The Hon. Mr, Justico M. V.. 

B. A., I.O.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Muhammad, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur, m.a., li-b. 

Blacker, The Hon. Mr, Justice H. A. 

C. , B.A„ I.G.S. 


ThoniBH, Tlus Uuti'hlo Mr. Junlitm 
George lU^fdor, Bar-at-Law. 

Judges 

Khnn Bnhndnr, Tho Hun* Mr, Juntitm 
Zia-uMlasun, ii.A. 

linmiltou, 'Hm Hon. Mr. Jur.thm 
Archibald do Bumh, n.A., aj*„ 

Yorko, Tho Hun. Mr. Jmiiioo. Uohorfc 
Laimdon. n.A., J.r., i.f’.n. 

Hrivrtstava, Tim Hun. Mr. Justitm 
Iladha Krishna, nso., n.n.n. (AiML Mgr) 

Chief Court of Sind 


Chief Jubttee 

The lIoiBhloMr, Gmlroy Duvis, livx 
Judgew 

Tho Hoirblo Mr, Ghurlca M. Lulwi, 
11.A., ix.n, 

mud Mr. Uric Wostun, n.A*, 


Bar-at-Law. 


„ Mr. Halim B. Tjahji, 
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Indian Stales, (with Salutes) 

{Area-- 7 ^q. Miles; population— 

Assa^n State 

Manipur “K. TF. Mahanija Sir Chiira 
Olmnd ISin{i:h, K.d.H.L, Miiliaraja 
ol -- 

Dale oC F)irl.h : -iriLh A]ml, IfiS"). 

J)aic of HinvoHrtioji 1SI.U Hoiitombcr 1801, 
Aren of MliU-c in Bq, iniloB 8G33 
(Al)proximately) 

of BLato : — l.loJlDC) 

Kovenuo for tho lawl; Stat.o financial 
year : --Nearly lin. 1), 59,(330 
Saluto in ^^uiih : -Jl 

Hahchistan State 

Kalat— JT ih MighuoRH Bn^iilar Bc^i T\1U' 
Hir MaUnuul Khan, Wiili 

of— 

Patn of Birth 
Date of vSuco,osHion 1893 
Area of Btatc in Stluaro niilcfl : -7:5,278 
I'opulaiion of Htaic :-:528, 281 
lievenue for the lawt Staio financial 
year Ita. 17,78,000 nearly. 

Baluto in Chins :-10. 

Surchla State 

Baroda -II, II, FarxamM-Khaft-i-I)anlat- 
i"In^lishia Maharaja rratapainp:h 
Oaokwar, Bona Khaa lOicl, Bhamshor 
Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Palo of birth— 

Dale of Huc.c'('SHiou-“71.h robrnary 1939 
Area of Stain in h( 1, niib's HUM 
l\-)pnlation of Siatc— IM‘13007^ 

Kevenuo for the last State financial year 
-22rr).L lacs 
Baluto ill i^uua -21 

Bengal Suites 

Cooch Bohar— jr. H. Maharaja 

JaKuddipoiulra Nurayan BJuip Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth-lbth l)cccml)cr 1915 
Date of HUfCOHrtiou— 20th Dcconibcr 1922 
Area of Siato in Sq. miles— iGjy’Oo 
(Approximately) 
ropiilatton of State -5,90,800 
llovcnuo for the last State financial 
year— Nearly Us. 38,08,270 
TiTCu:ular Troops ^112 
Salute ill t^uns— 13 

Tripura-IIift Ilitiihncss Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Dob Banuiui 
Bahadur, K.<i.H r., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 19th Aiipiust 1908 
Date of RucccsHion:-d3 Aupjust 1923 
Aiea of State in fiiiuaro miles:— d, 116 
J*opulat;ion of Stale : -382.d50 
Kevenue for the last State financial 
year 33,42,104 (iucluduig the 


revenue of the Zamindarics in British 
India) 

Indian State Forces Tripura Infantry 
Salute in guns :— ■13. 

Bihar tC Orissa States 

Kalahandi — H. H. Maharaja Brij Mohan 
Deo, o,ii.K. Uaja of— 

Date of Birth : -idtli l\Iay 189(3 
Date of Succession 20th October 1897 
Area of State in square miles 3,743 
Bopulation of State : --115 827 
Revenuo for the last State financial 
year : -Rs. 0,42 000 (nearly) 

Saluto in guns 9 

Maynrbhanj— Maharaja Sir Pratap Oh. 

Bhanj Deo ic.d.i.K, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 18th February 1901 
Date of fiiiecorision 2:3rd April 1928 
Area of Stale in Hq.miles ‘.—d.LMS 
Population of State 8 89,003 
Revenue for the last State fmaucial 
year : -Nearly Rb. 33 hicH 
Salute in guns :• *0 

Patna— 11, If. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maliaraja of-— 

Date of birth 3lHt March 1912. 

Date of Kuccerision : -lOth Jjuiuary *24 
yVroa of State in aquarc miles 2,r)ir7 
Population of State r)()(>,9.13 
Revenuo for the last State financial 
year : -Us. 11,(30,(33(3 
Salute in guns 9 

Sonpiir— It. H. Maharaja Sir Bir 
Mibrodaya Singh Deo, K.O.I.K,, 
Maharaja of-- 

Datc of birth : -28th .Tune 1874 
Date of Hiiccossion 8th August ’02 
Area of State in Hquare niiles :■ • 900 
l\)pulatiou of State ;-22(),751 
Uevenne for tlie last Slate fmaucial year : 

— its 3,71,000 nearly 
Saluto in guiiB :-9 

Bombay Presy, Stales 

Balasinor-'H. IL Babi Shri ,Iamiat 
Iduiuji Mnnavvar Khnnji Ntiwab 
Sahel) Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth :-l()fch November 1894 
Dale of Hueccflsion :-3lBfc December 15 
Area of State in square miles 189 
Po]>ulatiori of State 62,525 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :-“R8. 3.50,000 nearly 
Iiufiau State Forces '.—Cavalry— CO, 
Infantry— 177, (}iui8~10 
Salute in guns :-9 

Baiinda-IT. IF. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinliji PrataiiBinbji, Eaja of— 

Date of birth 16th February 1888 
Date of BucccBsion :— 2lBfc September 
11 

Area of State in square miles 215 
ropulatiou of State 40,125 
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Revenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 7,08,000 nearly. 

Salute ill guns 9 

Baria— J£ H. Lt. OoL Maliarawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsiiiliji Mansinliji, K.O.S.L, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth lOlh July 1886 
Date of siicGCsaioii ‘20th Dehriiary ’08 
Area of State in square miles 813 
Population of State 150.420 
Revenue for the last State Anaucial 
year Rs. 15,31,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces liarin Siibaldi 
Cavalry— 2o ; Baria Ranjit Infantry— 
126 

Salute in guns 9. 

Bhor— H. H. Mchcrban Shrhnant 

Eaghiinathrao Sliankarnio, Pant 
Sachiv of— 

Date of birth 20tli Bcptcinbor 1878 
Date of sneceasion 17th ,1 uly ’22 
Area of State in square miles 925 

Population of State 130,420 
Revenue for the last Stale Anancial 
year :-Rs. 6,00.000 nearly. 

Salute in guns :-9 


Population of Stale : — K 1 2.1 01 
Revenun for tlie last Stale fnumt'ial year 
nojirly Its. 

Salute in guns 

Mar Ills Highness Maharaja Uhiraja 
Shri Ilimmat Singhji Sahib Ihiliimlur 
Maharaja of ■ 

Date of birth :*‘2n(l Septeinbor, 
l)ato of Hiiecession April, lO.'U 

Area of State in Sq. inilcH : 1,660 
Population of Stale 

(rrosB Revenue for the last State Fin.ati- 
eial Year : 22, 4. >,.'>31 

Indian Slate For™ ;-Idar Sir Pratap 
Infantry 

Salute in guns 15 

Janjira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
JChan Sidi Alnuad Kluiu, Nawal) of — 
Date of ))ivl.h : V(U Maroh 10 1 1 
Date of HuccoHsion ‘Jtiil May 19 
Area of Slate in S(pmre mtlos : ^ 3'd2 
Population Stale : l,in,3,ss 
Revenue for the last Slate linaufial 
year : Rh. 1I,IK),(>(iO 
Salute in guns 11 


Cambay— H. H. Na^rab ]\nrza Hussain 
Yawar KLan Sahob Bahadur, Nawab 
of- 

DaLe of birth :-16l.h May 1911 
Date of succession 2Jst January 1915 
Area of State in Sq. miles 392 
Population of State :-87,7i)l 
Revenue for the last State Anancial 
year Nearly Rs. 10,00,000 
Indian State Forces :-li9 Infantry; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns 11 


Chhota Udepnr (Mohan)— 11. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsiuhji Fatch- 
sinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth lOth November 1900 
Date of succession :-29th August 1923 
Area of State in square miles' :-890'3d 
Population of State 144.640 
Revenue for the last State Anancial 

year r-Rs. 11,06,487 
Salute in guns 9 

Dante— H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 

siahji Hamirsinhii, Maharana of— 

Date of birth :-12th September 1899 
Date of succession 20th November 1925 
Area of State in square miles 317 
Population of State 19,541 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year :-Rb. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 


Dharrapui^Maharana Shri Vijayadei 
Mohandevji, Raja of— 

Date of birth 3rd December 1884 
Date of succession :-26th March, ’21 
Area of State in Bq. miles 704 


Jawhar— U. If. Shrimanl. VcrfuYtint Ibm 
VilcramHlmli Aluus Dadn Huhob, Uiiju 
of- 

Dute of birth : lItU Dt'i'omlirr IlH/ 

Duto ofSurtvHoion : ‘M!lh Dmouln’r 19;!? 
Area of Slate In Htjiuuv milm 3bi 
Population of Slain i' 5,V’iU 
Revouun for tlm luat SlaU» Atmiudal 
year Rh..|,ikmui (ncaiiy) 

Salute in guoH : 9 

KUairpuv— H. 11. Mir Vm MuUomod 
iCJmn Tulpur, Mil* oL - 
Dato of birth January PH’i 
.Date of Hiu'tvHHion : -^D(H‘<*mf»t*r 1935 
Area of Slate in Squmv milVa : Attai 
Population of Stale: 2.1/,bi.s 
Rovoiino for tlm \mi Htatu fimmvitd 
year :‘«Rh. 2.rHl (lavHl 
Indian State FonoB: Khairpur ‘‘Fui/” 
IJght Infantry, 21) ; Kinur)mr (himel 
inumport (lorps, 72 
Salute in guns 15 

Kolhapur Col. IL If. Shri Sir llnjamm 
Uihatrapati Mahuraj, <i,t*.ri.i., 

Mahamja of 

Dato of birth : tMlh July 1S97 
J>ato of suceoHHion May 111 !*^ 

Area of State in wfjimra inilea : -J;’!?! 
Population of State : 9,57,13? 

Revenue for tlm last, Statu fmmieial 
year :-lk l,2r),H(V>27 
Salute in gnnH ;-J9 
Lunawada ■ ^ Meufe. ilia H iglinm 
Maharjuia Shri Virbhtulraainhji, 
Rujftji Sahel) of — 

Date of birth June, 1910 
Date of euocosaiou ;-'2aa October. IS):«1 
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Area of State in Sq. miles 388 
Population of State 9.1,102 
Gross annual averap;o rovonuo of the 
last 5 years About Us. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute :-“9 Guns 

Mudhol -ir, IT Srimant Uaja Bhairavsinh 
(minor). Kaja o£~- 
Dato of birth -15 Oct. ’29 
Date of fluocession ;—9th Nov, ’37 
Area of State in square miles 369 
I'opulation of State : -02,832 
Kevcnuo for the last State financial 
year Us. 4,85,000 nearly 
Inclian State Forces :“-MLulhol Saiian 
Sinh Infantry.. .115 
Salute in guns :-"9 

Rajnipla--Ca]>tain IT. IT. Maharana Rhri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Ohliatnwinhji, ic.c3,s.r. 
Maharaja of ” 

Date of birth : -30th January 181)0 
Date of siieccssion i - Sept ’15 
Area of State in S<l. miles 1,517*50 
Population of State 2, 00, 081 

Kevenue for the last State financial 
year Nearly U,s. 24,32,0(X) 

Indian State Forces Uajpipla Infantry 
,,.112 ; Uajinpla Bo(lyguard...2.5 
Salute in guns i—lB 

Sachin— H, H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
llydar Mohoramed Yakut Khan 
Mubarizud Daula Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth Ilth Se])t, ’09 
Date of succcHsion : ''IDtli Nov. ’30 
Area of State in wpiaro miles : 49 
Population oE State 19,977 
Uevoniio for the last State financial 
year :~'Rh. 4,12,000 (nearly^ 

Indian State For(‘.os Sachin Bodyguard 
..,27, Sachin Infantry.. .80 
Salute in guns : -9 

Sangli-Caiitain His llighncfis Uaja 
Shrimant Sir Chin tamanrao Idmndirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhau K.d.r.K., 
Uaja of 

Date of birth :--l-lth February 1890 
Date of flucccHflion : — 15th Juno .1903 
Area of State in square miles 1,136 
Population of State 2,58.442 
Kovenuo for the last State financial 
year ;-15B0.(XK) 

Salute in guns 9 

Sant— Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhii 
Pratapsinhji, Uaja of— 

Date of birth 24th March 1881 
Date of succession 31st August 1896 
Area of State in sq, miles 394 
Population of State 83,531 
Bevonuo for the last State financial 
year ;-4,85,826 
Salute in guns 9 

Savantvadi— (Minor) His Highness Baja 
2 


Bahadur Shrimant Shivram Savant 
Bhonsle, Baja of— 

Date of birth — 13th August 1927 
Area of State in Sq. miles 930 
Population of State 2,30,589 
Bevenue for the last State financial 

year :-Bs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns 9 

Central India States 

Ajaigarh— TI. JL Maharaja Sawai Bhiipal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 13th November 1860 
Date of succession June ’19 
Area of State in Sq. miles 802 
Population of State : ■”81,790 
Kovenuo for the last State financial 
year Us. 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Alirajpur -ll. IT. Uaja Pratap Singh, 
o.r.K,, Uaja of— 

Date of birth:— 12th September 1881 
Date oE succesHion 17th August 1890 
Area of State in Sq. miles :"*83t) 
Population of State 89,361 
Uovenue for tho last State financial 
year Us. 5.51,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces :-Alirajpur Cavalry 
...34 ; Alirajpur Pratap Inf an try... 80 
Salute in guns 11 

Baoni -TI. H. Azam-nMJmara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Tmad-ul-Mulk Hahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Llasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of- 

Dato of birth 7tli Fcln-iiary 1896 
Date of Huc.e.cHsion 28th Oc.tober ’ll 
Area of Stale in Sq, miles 121 
Population of State : -10,132 
Kevenuc for tho last State financial 
year , • Us. 1 OoOCK) nearly 
Indian State Forces : -No regular force 
is ke})t. Tho strength of irregular 
force is 65 
Salute in guns 11 

Baraundha (X’athar Kachar)— Raja Gaya 
Persliad Singh, Baja of— 

Date of birth 1865 
Date of succession 9th July 1909 
Area of State in Sq* miles 218 
Population of State 15,912 
Revenue for tho last State financial 

year Bs* 45,IXX) nearly 
Salute in. guns 9 

Barwani— TI. H. Debisinghji (minor), 
Ban a of— 

Date of birth 19th July ’22 
Date of succession 21sfc April ’30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,178 
Population of State 141,110 
Revenue for tho last State financial 
I year Rb. 120,000 nearly 
I Salute in guns 11 
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Bhopal— Lt.-Ool, H. H. Iftifehar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khau Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E,, G.C.SJ. C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth 9fch September 1894 
Date of succession 17tli May '26 
Area of State in Sq. miles 7,000 
Population of State :“*700,000 
Kevenue for the last State financial 
year : -Es. 63.10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces '.—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers— 141 

Bhopal Sultania Infantry—772 
Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns 19 

Bijawar— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Sir 
Sawant Singh Bahadur, K.O.I.B., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 25tli November 1877 
Date of succession 2Gth June 1900 
Area of State in Sq* miles 973 
Population of State 111,723 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 3,50,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Charkhati— H. H. Maharajadliiraja 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Armardau Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 29th December 1903 
Date of succession 6th October ’20 
Area of State in Sq. miles 880 
Population of State : -123,405 
Eevenue for the last Stale financial 
year Es. 8,20,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Chhatarpur— H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of— 

Date or birth— 16th August, 1904 
Date of succession— 5th April, ’32 
Area of State in sq. miles— 1,130 
Population of State— 1,61,267 
Gross Eevenue of the State— Nearly 
Es. 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.as.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :— 21st June 1886 
Date succession 5th August 1907 
Area of State in 8q. miles 911 
Population of State 148,659 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces :— Datia 1st Govind 
Infantiy— 200 

. Datia Govind Infantry (B Oompany)~117 
Salute in guns guns 15 

Dewas (Senior)— H. H. Maharaja Sir 
^ TukojiEao Puar, k.c,s.I., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth— Ist January 1888 
Date of succession 13th October 1899 


Area of State in Sq. miles 449 
Population of State 77,005 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 10,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— il. 11. Maharaja 
Badashivrao Khaso Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :-13th August 1887 
Date of succession 4th February lOJl 
Area of State in Sq. miles 419 
Population of State 70,513 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns 15 

Dhar— TI. H. Maharaja Aiiand Eao Puar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 24th November '20 
Date of succession:— iwt August ’2() 

Area of State in Sq. miles 3,8tX)'24 
Population of State : -243,521 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year i-Rs. 30,00,000 

Indian State Forces Dhar Light Horse 
-06 

Dhar Infantry (Laxmi GuarJ)—17G 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore— U. II. Mabarfijadhirnja Eaj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Siiri yoshwant Rao 
Uolkar Bahadur, G.o.r.B., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth Gth September 1908 
Date of succession 2oth February ’20 
Area of State in Sq.milca 9,902 
Population of State : -1,825 ,000 
Eevciiuo for the last State financial 
year Es. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Indore ilolkor 
E5cort-141 

Indore Ist Battalion, Maharaja Tlolkar’s 
Infantiy Compauics “A” & “B"— 380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corps -260 
Salute in guns 19 

Jaora Lieutenant Colonel IIis Highness 
Fakhrud-paulah Nawab Sir ivfoham- 
med Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
baulat-e-Jang, g.^e., k.c.i.e., Nawab 
of — 

Date of birth :-17th January, 1883 
Date of succession 6th March, 1895 
Area of State : — 601 square miles 
Population 1,00,204 
Annual Revenue Es. 12,00,000 
Salute 13 guns 

Jhab^— H. H. Raja Udai Singh, Eaja 

Date of birth :-6th May 1875 
Date of s^ucocssion :-26th April 1895 
Area of State in square miles 1,336 
Population of State 123,9;J2 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
ym :-Es, 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute m guns 11 
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EhilcMpnr Eaia Eao Bahadur Sir 
Durjansalsingn K.C.I.K., Eaja of— 

Date of birth 26th August 1897 
Date of succession :~l9tli January 1908 
Area of State in Sq. miles 273 
Population of State 4r),02r) 

Bevenuc for the last financial year 
Rs. 2,42,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Malhar— TT. H. Raja Sir Brijnalh Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, K.(!t.K, Raja of— 

Date of birth 22nd February 1896 
Date of succession 16th Dec. 1911 
Area of State in square miles 407 
Population of State 68,991 
Revenue for the last Slate financial 
year Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Nagod (Dnchelira) -II. H. Raja Mahcndra 
Singhicc Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of Birth 5th February 1916 
Date of succession 20th Feb. 192G 
Area of State in Sq. miles SOl'd 
Population of Stale 7'(,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs, 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns : -9 

Narsinghgarh— H. H. Raja Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Buliadur, Raja of - 
Date of birth 2lHt Hciitcmbcr lOOi) 

Date of HuocCHsion 23rd April 192,1 
Area of State in Sq. miles :-7:i,.l 
Poiiulntion of State ; 1,13,873 
Revenue for the last State finaiunal 
year ; -Nearly Rs. 7,0'.), 29 1 
Salute in gnus 1 L 

Orchlia— II. 11. Saramad-i-Uajaha-i-Bim- 
delkhand Shri Huwai Sir Vir Singh 
Dev Bahadur, Maliaraja of— 

Date of birth ; -l lth April J8il9 
Date of snecession -Ith March 1930 
Area of Stale in wiuavc miles 2,080 
Poi)ulation of State : 31,1,6(11 
Revenue for the last Slate financial 
year ; -Us. 13,(X),IKJ0 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Panna If. U. Maharaja Mahcndra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, 

Maharaja of • ■ 

Date of birth : - .’ilst .lanuary 1891 
Date of Bueci’H.sion 2l)lh .hmo 1902 
Area of State in H(iuar(t miles 2,590 
Population of Stale 2,12,130 
Revenue for the last Stale financial 
year Rs. 9,5t',(KK) nearly 
Indian Slate Forces— Panna State 
(Ihhatai'Sttl Infantry, 101 
Salute in guns : - 11 

Ralgarh" II. 11. llajaRawat Bikramaaitya 
Singh Bahadur, (minor) Raja of— 

Date of birth 18th. Dooembor 1930 
Data of Buccossiou 


Area of State in square miles 962 
Population of State 1,34.891 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year Rs. 8,25,000 

Salute in guns 11 

Ratlam— Major-General His Highness 

Maharaja Sir Sajjnn Singh, o.o.i.K., 
K.o.R,r,, K.C.V.O., A.r),o. to His Majesty 
the King Kmporor 
Date of birth 13th January 1880 
Date of sneccssion 29th January 1893 
Area of State in squars miles :-693 
Population of Slate 1,07,321 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year Rs. 10 lacs 

Indian State Forces :—Shreo Lokoudra 

Rifles Authorised Strength— ICl 
Salute in guns : -13 

Rowa— II. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, ci.c.l.K., Jc.o.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Diilo of birth I2th March, 1903 
l>al,o of succession 31st October, 1918 
Area of Slate in sq. miles 13,000 
Population of State :-l,587,4,15 
Salute in guns 17 

Sailana-llis Highness Raja Sahib Sir 
Dileepsiaghji Bahadur, K.<!.i.n., Raja 
of— 

Date of birth •.—18th March 1891 
Date of euccessiou :— Mth July, 1919 
Area of State in sq. miles 2V9 
Population of Slate :-3,5,223 
Revenue for the last State Finauml 
Year : -Rs. ii,(X\(XX) 

Indian Slate F’ouics The Stale 
maintains the following forces for 
local USD : — 

i. Cavalry 30 

ii. Infantry j[/i 

iii. Police 130 

Salute in gnus 11 

Saralhai— ir. IT. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, K.O.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth : - 26lh August 1861 
Date of succession :— 17tli June 1896 
Area of Stale in square miles 180 
I’opulatiou of State :-33,2I6 
Revenue for tlio last State financial 
year Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns H 

SItanmu— It. H. Baja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.(!.r.M., Raja of-- 
Dale of Birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area of State in sq. miles- 201 
Popidation of State 26, .5.19 
Revenue for the Inst state financial 
year Rs. 2,55,076 

Indian Sato Forces Excepting the 
Police & Risala the Slate has no dis- 
ciplined forces. 

Salute in guns— 11 
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Gwalior State 


Gwalior—H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqfcidar, Eafi-ush-Bhan, 
Wala Shikoh. Motasham-i-Dauran, 
Uimdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Eao Bcindia, Bahadur, Brinafch, 
* Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i- 
Malik-i-Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 26th June 1916 
Date of succession:— 5th June 1925 
Aiea of State in square miles;— 26,367 
Population of State *.—3,523,070 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces :— 

Gwalior lat Yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —526 

f, 3rd Maharaja Madho Eao 

Scindia’s Own Lancers— 526 
„ 1st Maharani Sakhya Eaya’s 
Own Battalion - 763 
„ 2nd Maharaja Jayaji Eao^s 
Own Battalion— 765 
„ 3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

. 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing) -488 

n Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia's Horse Artillery- 138 
„ Sappers Artillery-178 
« , Transport Corps— 479 

Salute in Guns 21 

Eyderahad State 

Hyderabad :-Lt,-General H. E. H- Asaf 
Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Maraalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulfc Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fa^ Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, g.o.sj. 

Nizam of— 

Date of birth ;-6th April 1886 
Date of snecession 29th August 1911 
Area of State in sq. miles 100,465 
Population of State :-17.877,986 
Ee^en«e ior the last State financial year : 
— Es. 894-98 lacs 

Indian State Forces Hyderabad 1st 
mperial Service Lancers, 544 

SSm 

Salute in guns 21 | 

Jammu Kashmir State 

^®5“?*’-Maior General His 
Highness Ra] Rajeshwar Maharaia- 
toa] M^ara]a Shri Harisinghji 
Bahadur, Indar Mahindar, 8pat-i- 
Saltanat-i-jEnglishia, g.c.sj., Q.o.r.E 


Date of birth Soptombcr 1895 
Date of succession September 1925 
Area of the Htiito in square miles :~-8l,.l71 
Population of State :~3(l,-IC,2.|.'l 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :-3,50,89,r)00 
Salute in guns 31 
Indian State Forces 

Ist Lino Trootis (Fighting Bcrviccs) 
Jammu & Kashmir Body Guard 
Onvalty— 053 

2. 1st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

« ft , T Battery 271 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 271 

4. Ist „ „ „ Infantry 772 

5. 2n(l „ „ „ Rifles 77 ^' 

r " ” ” rV 

7- 4th Infantry 772 

8. hth „ „ „ Light „ 772 

?n « >• •• » .. 772 

8 5 662 

12. 9th 1 , „ , , 602 

Ist Lino d'roops’ Administrative’ Sciviec) 

13. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 659 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Ti-ainiug School 20 

Auxiliary Servico 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Military* 

Transport oj^O 

16. Jammu & Kashmir Stale Band 88 

18, Military Votermary CropB 14 


Madras Statss 

Banganapalle-H. H. Nawab BaiyidFazle 
Ah Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth 9th November 1901 
Date of Buccession 22nd Jannary 1922 
Area of btate in sq. miles ."—275 
Population of State 41,840 
Eevenuo for the Inst State financial 
^ year :-Eb. 3,51,760 
Salute in guns 9 

CoeWn-His Highness Pri 8ri Rama 

n Maharaja of- 

Date of birth dOtli December 1801 
Date of succession :-25th March 19;B 
Area of State in sq. miles :-l,480 
Population of State :-l,205,01C 

^”^371 OfficetB and 

Salute in guns :-17 

Government-Canied on by a Diwan 

iL— ® Maharaja and a 
Development Minister who is elected 

Pndukkottel-H. H. Sri Brihadamba Da» 
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Raja Rajagopal Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of Birth 23rd Juno 3932 
Date of Huc<*es8ion 24th October 1028 
Area of State in square miles 1,179 
Population of State :-4, 00,091 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 7,r)4,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns U 

Travaucoro IF. Sri Padmanabha 

Dasa Vanehi Pala Rama Varma Kula- 
se.kliara Kiritapati Maniioy Suliun 
Maharaja I\h\ja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher dang, l\Iaharnja of— 

Date of birth :■ Tth November lill2 
Date of HueeosHion :“]Ht Soptemhor 1924 
Area of State in scpiare miles : - TjO'Jr) 
Population of State 6,099,97:5 
Rovenuo for the last Slate financial 
year : -Us. 2()-i laes 
Salute in gnus :■ 19 

Mysore M. II, Maharaja Sri Ohama- 
raja Wadiar Bahadur, Sluharaja of— 
Date of birth I8lh July 1919 
Date of HU(*.(‘eHsion : Hth Sept(‘m])or 1940 
Area of State in H(iuare miles : 29 528 
Poinilatii)n of State 5, 899,902 (Rxe.lu- 
ding Oivil and Military Station 
Bangalore) 

Rovenuo for the last; State financial 
5 car : ^Ncarly Its. 4, 13, 54, (IK) 

Indian State Forces : * - 

Mysore Bancors 
„ Horse 
„ I5()dy (luard 
„ 1st Infauti7 
„ 2nd Infantry 
Pulaco (hiard 

Salute in guns 21 

Punjab Stato$ 

Bahawnipur Major 11. II. Paikn-ud- 
J)aula, Nusrat-i-Jang, Suif-ud-Daula, 
llaliz-ul-Mulk, Mukhlis-ud Daula, wa- 
Muinud-Daula Nawab Al-Haj Sir 
Sadu( Muhammad Khan V Abbasi, 
Bahadur, k.<!,v,o., 

Nawal) Ruler of - 

Date of birth 30tli September 1904 
Date of suc(*ession 4th March 1907 
Area of State in sq. miles 22,000 
J^)pulatu)n of State Over one million 
Rovenuo for the last State financial year 
—nearly Rs. l,4(),tK),0IJ0 
Indian State Forces :-Bahawalpur Ist 
Sndiq Infantry 

Bahawalpur 2n(l Ilaroon Infantry 
H. H. the Nawab’fl Own Body Guard 
Latu‘crs 

Salute in guns 17 

Bllaspur (Kahlur) IF. IT, Raja Auand 
Ohautl, Raja of— 

Date of birth 2Cth January 1913 


529 
13() 
125 
772 
1 130 
51X) 


Date of succession 18th November 1927 
Area of State in square miles 448 
Population of State 98,000 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ra. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 


Chaniba His Highness Raja Lakshraan 
Singh, the Ruler of Ghamba State 
(minor) 

Date of birth :—8th December 1924 
Date of succession 7th December 1935 
Area of State in square miles :-3,127 
Revenue for tlie. last Stale financial 
year Rs. 9,01000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 11 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the (iovernment to carry on Minority 
Administration. 

President CoL 11. S, Strong, 
Vice-President and Chief RciU'etary 
Dowan Bahadur Lala Maclho Ram 
Member Rai Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam 

1 )aHH 


Faridkot i-lA, H. H. Farzand-i-Saadafc 
Nishan-i-l lazrat-i-Kaisar-i-J liud Barar 
Buns R.aja liar Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of - 

Date of birth : * 29t;h January 1915 
Date of Huccossion 2;5rd December 1918 
Area of State in Sq. miles 043 
Population of Slate 104,340 
Ucvenuo for the last State financial 
^ year :-Rh. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces :-Faridkot 
Headquarters 
(Field Company) 

Sappers <& Miners 
Bodyguard Lancers 
Infantry 
Band 

Salute in guns 11 


Sappers- 
8 

129 
27 
112 
36 


Jliid" (kdoncl H. 11. Farzand-i-Dilband 
jUasikh-ul-I Likad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-LRajgan Maharaja Sir llanbir 
Hingh, Rajcndra Bahadur, (3.CJ.K., 
cj.o.B.i,, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 11th October 1879 
Date of succession :-7th March 1887 
Area of State in square miles 1,259 
Population of State 308,183 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Jind Bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 

Jiiid Infantry 411 

Jind Training Company 289 

„ 2nd Lino Infantry 150 

Salute in guns 13 

Kapurthala— Colonel His Highness 
Farzand-i-Dilband Easikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inplishia Raja-i-Rajgan, 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.s,L, G.0.I.E!*, QMu Mohoi'aja of— 
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Bom 24th November 1872 
Succeeded to Gaddi 5th September 1877 
Area of State :-652 sq. miles 
Population 316, 757 
Eeveuue Es. 40,00,000 
Lohara-Lt. H, H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth 23rd March 1911 
Date of succession 30th October 1926 
Area of State in square miles 222 
Population of State :~20,614 
Bevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 1,38,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces -.—Infantry 30 
Camel Transport 17 

Salute in guns 9 

Malerkotla— Lt,-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad AIL Ehan, Bahadur, k.c.sj., 
K.C.I.E.. Nawab of— 

Date of birth 10th September 1881 
Date of fluccession— 23rd August 1908 
Area of State in sq. miles— 108 
Population of State— 80,322 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
— Rb. 15.61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces:— Sappers— 

Headquarters 16 

Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 

Infantry 226 

Field Company Sappers & Miners 295 
Salute in guns 11 

Mandi— Major E. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Ben Bahadur, K.O.BJ., Baja of— 

Date of birth 20th August 1904 
Date of Buccession 28th April 1913 
Area in sq. miles 1.200 
Population 2, 0^1, 465 

Revenue for the last financial year 
Es. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns li 

Nabha-H, H. Faizand-i-Arjmand, Aqidat- 
Paiwand-i.Daulat-i-Inglishia, Barar 
Bans, Barmui Raja-i-Rajagan Maha- 
raja Pratap Singha Malvendra Bahadur, 
Maharaja of- 

Date of birth 2lst September 1919 
Date of succession February 1928 
Area in sq. miles 928 
Population 263,334 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Patkla— Dr, H. H. Farzand-i-Khas Daulat- 
i-Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman, Amir-iil- 
TJmra Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan Shii 
Yadavindra Singhji, L.L.D., Mahendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 7th January 1913 
Date of succession 23rd Maich 1938 
Area in sq. miles .—6,932 
Population 1,626,520 


Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 1.67,00,000 
Indian State Forces 

ist (Rajindar) Lancers— 520 
2nid Patiala Lancers— 020 
1st (Rajindar Sikh) Infantry— 772 
2nd Patiala Infantry— 772 
3rd „ „ —772 

4th -772 

Patiala Transport Train— 88 
,, Horse Guard— 139 
„ Food Guard— 174 
Salute in guns 17 

Sirmur (Nalmn)— H. II. Lt, Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bahadur, Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth 10th January 1912 
Date of sueecBsion November 1933 
Area in sq. miles 1,141 
Population 1,48,608 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 10.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces .—Sappers— 
Headquarters ... 6 

Band ... 23 

No. 1 Company ... 142 

No. 2 Company ... 165 

State Bodyguard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns 11 

Suket— IT. H. Raja Lakshman Ben, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth 3604 
Date of succession 33th October 3910 
Area in sq* miles 420 
Population 54,328 
Revenue fox the last financial year 
Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 
Salute in guns il 

Bashahr— H. H, Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth 1873 
Date of Buccession :-5th August 1014 
Area in sq. miles 3,820 
Population 8(5,077 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :-9 

EajpiUcina States 

Alwar— H. H. Bliri Sewai Maharaj Tcj 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth l9th March, J9U 
Date of succession 22nd July, 1937 
Area in sq. miles 3217 
Population :-7,49,751 
Revenue About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces 

3. Jey Paltan Infantry— 865 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry^— 33 I 

3. Ahvar Mangal Lancers— 168 

4. Garrison Force— 28 
Salute in guns lO 

H* Sri Eaid^ltayan 
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Maharawal Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharawal of— 

Date of birth I6th July 1888 
Date of succession 8th January l914i 
Area in sq. miles 1,946 
Population 260,670 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs, 7,00,000 
Salute in guns 16 

Bharatpur— Lt,-Col. H. IT. Maharaja Sri 
Brajiiulra Sawai Kir Kishau Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, ic.o.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 4th October 1899 
Date of succession 27th August 1900 

Area in sq. miles 1,982 
Population 4,96,437 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 34,26,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces Jaswant House- 
hold Infantry— 773 
2nd Ram Singh’s Own Infantry— 303 
3rd Barctha Infauti^— 353 
Salute in guns 17 

Bikaner— General JI. 11. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Sliiromaui 
Maharaja Kri Gauga Singhji Bahadur, 
0.(1, 1.E., (1.(1. V.O„ (I.U.U.,, K.O.B., 
A.-i).-(i., i-1j.1)., Moliarajali of— 

Date of birth :— j;)Lh October 1880 
Date of succession 3iBt August 1887 
Area in sq. miles :— 33,317 
Population : -9,02,1 80 
lieveuuo for the last financial year 
Rs. 1,32,30,400 nearly 
Indian State Forces : 

(ianga lUsala (Oamel Corps)- 023 
Radul Light Infantry— U02 
Dungar Lancers -342 
Bijoy Battery- -236 
Camel Battery -70 
2n(l Battidion, Bikaner State 
Infantry :— 700 
Band— 36 

Motor Machine Oun Sections— 100 
Salute in guns 17 

Bundl— IT. 11. Mahavno Raja Tshwari 
Singh Baliadiir, Maharao Raja of— 
Date of birth bth March 1893 
Date of succession 26lh July 1927 
Area in sq. miles 2,220 
Population — 187,t.(l8 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 14 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dholpnr— Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Danla 
Kijiahdar-ul-M ulk Maharajadhiraja 
Hri Sawai Mtdiaraj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh lAikindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Doo, K.C.8.I., K.O.V.O,, Maharaj- 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 2611i February 1893 
Date of succession— 29th Match 1911 


Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2,30,188 

Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- 

Dholpnr Narisingh Infantry— 164 
„ Sappers and Minors— 76 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur— H. H. Eai-i-Rayan 
Maharawal Sii Laskhman Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharawal of— 
Dathe of birth— 7th March 1908 
Date of succession— 16th November 1918 
Area in sq. miles— j, 460 
Population— 2,27,600 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns- 16 

Jaipur— IT. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- 
Dindusliin Raj Rajiudra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, (i.c.i.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2isl August 1911 

Date of succession- 7th September 1922 

Area in sq. miles -16,682 

Population— 26,31,776 

Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Jaipur Infantry— 772 
Lancers— 626 
Transport Corps- 670 
Salute in gnus— 17 

Jalsalmer— If. 11. Maharajadhiraja 
Maharawal Sir Jawahir Singh Bahadur 
K.<i.H.i., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 1 8th November 1882 
Date of succession— 2Cth June 1914 
Area in square miles— 16, t‘63 
Population— 07,062 

Bevonuo for the last financial year— 
Rs. 3,61,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :-iG 

Jhalawar-IIis Uighness Dharmadi- 
vakar Prajavalsal Patit-pawan Maharaj 
Rana Shri Sir Rajendra Sing Ji Dev 
Bahadur, K.o.s.r., Maharaj Rana of — 
Date of birth— 16th July, 1900 
Date of succession— JSth April, 1929 
Area in sq. Miles— 813 
Population— 107890 
Revenue— Rs 7,26,000 (approximately) 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jodhpur- Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rojeshwar 6aramad-i-Rajai-Bind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir tJmaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, 6.C.B.J., g.c.iob., k.o. 
V.O., A.n.o., Lli.D., Maharaja of 
Date ol birth— Slh July, 1903 
Ascended the throne— 3rd .Cctober, 1918 
Area 36.071 sq. miles 
Population :— 21,34,848 
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Revenue for the year 1938-39 : Es. 
157,71,523 

Indian State EoxceB 
Jodhpur Sardar Eiasala 608 
Jodhpur Training Squadron 147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Ooy. (i 63^ and State 
Military Band (39) 864 

2nd Jodhpur Infantry :-669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops z—SO 
Fort Guard 94 
Salute in guns 17 

Karaull H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur ’Yaduknl Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S L Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 18th June 3866 
Date of succession 2lst August 1927 
Area in square miles 1,242 
Population 1,33,730 
Revenue for the last financial year 
• Rs, 7,92,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 17 

Kishengarh— H. H. Umdae Raj abac 

Baland Makan Maharaja-dhiraja Yagy- 
anarain Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 26th January I80ri 
Date of succession 24th November 
1926 

Area in square milles S58 
Population 77,774 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Es, 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :-“l6 

Kotah Colonel H* H. Maharao Sir 
Umed Singh Bahadur, G,o,S i,. G,c,i,E,, 
G*B.B., Maharao of— 

Date of birth I5th September 1873 
Date of succession llth June 1889 
Area in square miles 5,684 
Population 6,85,804 
Eevenue for the last financial year 
Es 63'68 lacs 
Salute in guns 19 

Partabgarh H* H. Maharawat Sir 
Ramsinghji Bahadur, K*o.l.JS., 
Maharawat of— 

Date of birth 1908 
Date of succession 1929 
Area in square miles 886 
Population 67,U0 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 6,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 16 

Shahpiira H, H. Rajadhiraja Sir Nahar 
Binghji, Raja of— 

Date of birth :-7th November 1866 
Date of succession nth June 1870 
Area in square miles 406 
Population 48,130 

Revenue for the last financial year *— 
K Es. 6.21,000 nearly ^ 

. Salute in guns :-9 


Sirohl II. II, Maharajadhiram Maharao 
Sir Samp Ram Singh Bahadur, 

K.O.R.I.. Maharao of— 

Date of birth 27 th Sentember 1888 
Date of succession 29th April 1920 
Area in square miles 1,9(J4 
Population 186,639 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 9,70,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns i-dG 

Tonk ;— His Highness Said-iuLDaiilah 
Wazir-iil-Mulk Nawab llaliz Kir 
Mohammad Saadiit Ali Khan Bahadur 
vSowlat-i-Juug G.ai.K., Nawab of— 
Date of birth l3th February, 1879 
Date of succession i— 23rd Juno, 1930 
Area in sq, miles 2,663 
Population 3J7,360 
Revenue : -Nearly 22 lakhs 
Salute ill guns 17 

Udaipur (Mewar) Li Colonel IF. H, 

Maharajadhiraja Maharana Shi Sir 

Bhopal Hingliji Bahadur, 

Maharana of— 

Date of birth 2iiii(l Fob. 1884 
Area in square miles 12,763 
Population :--l , 660,910 
Revenue for blie last iliuindal year ’Rb, 
80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in giias— lO 

Sikkim Stah 

Sikkim— H* 11. Maharaja Bir Taslil 
Namgyal, K.o.nM., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of BucccflBion— 5th Dccombor 1914 
Area in square miles— 2,818 
Population— 8 1,72 L 

Eevenue for the last financial year— Rs* 
4,33,u00 nearly 
Salute in guu8~i6 

United Provinces Slates 

Benares— IL JI. Maharaja Vibhuti 

Narayan Singh Bahadur (minor), 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— r)th November 1927 
Date of succosflion— nth April 1939 
Area in sq, milc8-S76 
Population— 3 62,736 

Eevenue for the last financial ycar-^Rs. 
^ 31,47.000 nearly ^ 

Indian State Forces 
2nd Cavalry Troop 60 
iBt (Prabhu Narain) Infantry 772 
3rd Camel Despatch Riders -21 
Salute in guns — 13 

Rampur-Oapkin IL H. Alijah Farzaud- 
i-piIpazir-i-l>aiilat-i-Tngliahia Mukldis- 
ud-Daula NaBirul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara Nawab Sir Baiyid Muhammad 
Raza All Khan Bahadur Mustoid 
S.I., Nawab of » 
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Date of birth i—lVth Nov. 1906 
Date of succcHaiou 20ih June 1930 
Area in Kq. milert 
ropulatiou 4(Mi,0iy 
Rovonne Ils. 61,00,000 nearly 
Siiluto in guns :‘-“L6 

Tohri fOarhwal)— r^t. Colonel IT. H, 
MaUariija Narcndra Shah, K.o.s.i. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : An«»:aat 1H9S 

Dale of Kue.eeHHion :i5tli April 1913 
Area in S(luaro luilca 1—4,60:3 
roiMilalion 

Rovenuo Rb. 1 8, 3i), 000 nearly. 

Indian State ForeoB Tchri If. Q. 
.Infantry and Band -100 
Tohri Bionenrs Narondra— 101 
Tehri Bappora and Mincre— 139 
Salute in j^iina i-aL 

IVcularn India States 

Bhavnagar : Lt* JI. 11. Sir Krishna- 
kumerBinbii llhavsinghji, K.c.s.t., 
Mtiliaraja of - 

Data of birth— I9th May 1913 

Data of HucocHBion— isth July 1919 

Area in Bq. miloH ^3901 

.Population- “5,<»0,374 

Revenue Uh. j,u9JhS,()20 

Indian State Forcscs— llhavnapjar Lanocre 

‘ —370 ; Bhavnajiiar Infantry— 319 

Salute in i^nuB — 13 

Catch— If. ir. Maharajadhiraj Mirssa 
Maliarao SUri Sir Khcniiavji, Bavai 
Bahadur, (i.d.H.i., (}.d.MC., Maharao of— 
Date of birth ^ ^Ord Aui;’UHt I89(i 
Date of Hn(‘.cCBBion-"-iHt January 1870 
Area in sq. nilleH— 7,r)l(} 

Population— 4,84,547 
Revenno— Hs. 3l,()0,njo nearly 
Salute in i>;un8 -l7 

Dhranffailhra -Major If, 11. Maharaja 
Shri Sir (ihaiiHliyaiuHlnliji Ajityinbji, 
(J.dJ.K,, K.o.H.r., Maluiraja of -- 
Date of birth JUHt May 1889 
Date of HueecHsinn -February 1911 
Area in h( 1 . niilos “1,197 
l\)pnlation H\\) d 
Revenue— Itn. 35,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in fiiuns— 13 

DhroI-II. II. Tlialcor Saheb Bhri (ihaudra- 
Hinlm Saheb, Tlnikor Saheb of- 
Date of birth : ■ 3Hth Aui;‘u8fc 1913 
Date of Hiu*(‘CH8ion 30th October 1939 
Area in Hquaro miles : '*-383*7 
Vopulation 37,939 
Revenue -Hh. 3,vS9,38l 
Salute in ii;uns-“9 

Uondal-ll 1 1, Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
vatMinhji Sagnimji a.o.s.i., o,c.Liii., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth- 34th October 1806 
Date of fluccoBBion— I4th Docomber 1869 

3 


Area in sq. miles— 1 , 034 
Population— 3,05,840 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 60,00,000 
Salute in guns — 11 

Junagadh— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Maliabatkhanji Rasulkhanji, K.G.s.i., 
o.o.r.B,, Nawab of— 

Dale of birth 3nd August 1900 
Dale of succession 33nd January 1911 
Area in sq. miles 3, 339*9 

Population : --545,152 
Rcveiuie Ra.^ 1,00,00.000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces : -Junagadh Lancers 
-173 

Junagadh Mahabatkhanji Infantry 201 
Salute in guns : -15 

Ilmbdi— Thakor Saheb Shri Sir Danlat- 
Binhji JiiBvantsinbji, Jv.c. 8 .i., K.O.I.E., 
Tliakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth :-lltli July 1808 

Date of sueccBsion 14th April 1908 

Area in sq. miles 343'99 (Exclusive of 
about 207 sq. miles in the Collector- 
ale of the Abmedabad) 

Population : -40,000 
Rovenuo : -Nearly Rs. 9,00,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Morvl— II. H. Maharaja Shri Laklidhirji 
Waghji, k.o.s.l, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 29tii December 1870 
Date of BucccsBiou 11th June 19:13 

Area in Sq. miles 833 excluding the 
area of Adljoi Mahal sibLiatcd in the 
cutch Peninsula which is about 50 
sq. miles 

Population 11.3023 
Revenue :-“Noarly Rs, 50 lacs 
Salute in guns :-ll 

Nawanagar— Lt.-Colonel His IT ighness 
Maharaja Jam Slui Sir Digvijoysinhji 
Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, 0.0.1.13., k.o.s.l, 
A.D.o., Maharaja Jam Sahib of— 
Date of birth Ist September 1895 
Date of succession 2ud April 1933 
Area in square miles 3,791 
Population 4,09,193 
Annual Revenue Rs. 90,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Palanimr— Lt.-Oolonel H. H. Nawab Sir 
Talcy Muliammad Rhan Bahadur, 
0.0.1.K, K.C.V.O., Nawab of— 

Dale of birth 7th July 1883 
Date of succcBsion 28th Sept. 1918 
Area in Sq. miles 1774*64 
l^opulation 265,424 
Rovcauc Rs. 11,64,987 
8aluto in guns 13 

Palltawa-II. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Bahadursinhii Mausinhji, E:.G.lt£!., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth 3rd April 1900 
Date of succession 29lh August 1905 
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Area in Bq. miles ;-“288’8 
Population 57,939 
[Revenue Es, 10,03,000 neatly 
Salute in guns ;—9 

Porbandar— H. S. Maharaja Shri Sir 
Natwaxsinhii Bhavsinhji, 

Maharaja Rana Saheh of— 

Date of birth 30th June 1901 

Date of succession lUth^Docembor 1908 I 

Area in sq. miles C13'25 

Population 1,15,741 

Revenue nearly Rs. 26,00,000 

Salute in guns 13 

Radhanput — H. H. Nawah Saheb Murtaza 
Khan Jorav^aihhan, Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth :-10th. Oct. 1899 
Date of succession 7th April 1837 
Area in square miles 1,150 
Population 70,530 
Revenue Rs* 8,00,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Rajkot— H. E. Thakor Sahob Shri 
Dharmendvasinhji, Tlialior Biiheb of 
(died on 11th. June 1940) 

Date of birth 4 th March 1910 
Date of succession 21ftt April 1931 
Area in Sq. miles -.—283 
Population 75,540 
Revenue Rs. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Jorawarsiiiliji Jasvatsinhji, Thakor 
Saheb of— 

Date of birth 23rd July 1899 

Date of succession 23ra February 1918 

Area in square miles 242*0 

Population 37,946 

Revenue Rs. 6,93,000 nearly 

Salute in guns 9 

Wankaner— Captain H, H. Maharana 
Shri Six Amarsinhji Banesinhji, 
K.a.LE., Maharaja Raj Saheb of— 

Date of birth :—4th Januaiy 1879 
Date of succession 12th June 1881 
Area in square miles 417 
Population 36,824 
Revenue Rs, 7,23,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Indian Stales (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela Mir Ghulam Muhaiumed 
Khan, Jam of— 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of succession— March 1921 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Papulation— 50,696 
Revenue— Eb, 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Athgarb— Raja Srikaran Radhanath 
Bebarta Patnaik, Eaja of— 


Dato of birth ' 2Hth November 10(H1 
l)ato of Butu'CHsion— 22nd June ISUH 
Area in square miloH - lOS 
Population '42,3.51 
Revenue- Rs. l,H3,000 nearly 

AthmaUik‘“Raja Kishor C.ll\audra Deo 
Bam nut ft, Uaja of— 

Date of Birth : - lOth Noviunlun* 1901 
Dato of SueeettHion 3rd November 19 IH 
Area in Hciuarc miles : - 730 
Population :* 50,719 
Rcveiiine R h, 3,81,001) nearly^ 

Bamra^-Uaja BhanugnngaTvibliuban Deb, 
Raja of ■' 

Date of birth ; '25111 February 1911 
Date of Ruceossion :--lst January 19 lM 
Area in B(piare miles : 3, 988 
Population 1,3 1,72 1 

Ueveune: 'Rs, 6,*Sl,()(K) nearly 

Baramba— Itaja Narayan ChaiHlrii Birbar 
Mangraj Wahu]>iitrn, Kaja of - 
Dato of birth lOth January 191 1 
l)atc of Huectossion : 20lli August 1922 
Area in square miluH : 131 
Ibpulaiion 38,030 
Revenue ; Its, I,(l3,(i00 nearly 

Band— Raja Narayan Prasad Di‘o of - 
Date of birth !((h March 1901 
Date of HiieeoH.sion loth March 19111 
Aren of Htatc in sq. miles ;— ! .2(51 
PoimbiLinn 124, 4 II 

Rcvcmui :—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai—Raja Indra Deo. R.aja of— 

Dato of birth : - 6th January 188*1 
Date of BuceoRsion ; »19th .February 1902 
Area in square milen : 1,291) 

Poimlatiou ;-68,178 
Revenue Rs, 2,36,{)()0 nearly 

Baspallu— Raja Kishoro Dluindni Deo 
Bhanj, Ruler of— 

Date of birth ;-lt)t,h April 1908 
Dale of fiuecoflsion 31th Dceember 1913 
Area in Sq. miles 568 
Population 43,402 
Revenue :-Rd, 3,44,(100 nearly 

Dhenkaual'-Raja Sankara Pralap 
Mahcndra Bahadur, Raja of 
Date of birth— 5tli November JOOI 
Date of sacecfifiion ]6t,h Oc'lober 1918 
Area in square miles 1,463 
Population of State : '2,33,691 
Itevcuuc Ra. 5,13, (J(K) nearly 

Gangpw-Raja Bhawani Hlmrikar Rekhar 
Date of birth :-14ih May 1S9S 
Date of Biiccessioii i-lOth June 1917 
Area in square miles 2,492 
Population :-3,09,271 
Revenue :-Rs. 6,76,U(X) nearly. 
Hindol-Raja Bahadur Naba Kirfmr 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadob, 
M,u.A.s., Baja of- 
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Date of ]Ml\ .Ttino 3891 

Date of fliu*.c.cHsion :-lC)th February 1900 
Area in fl(inaro iniloB 312 
I'opulatioa 48,890 
Revenue 1,40,000 

Keonjhar—Raja Shri Biilabhmlra Narayan 
Bhani Doo, Chief of— 

Date of birth Doc'cnibor 1905 

Date of fliKMM'Hwion :—32l.h August 1920 
Area 3217 8^(luaro milca 
3'opulation : ■ ■ 4, (>0,009 
ClroBs Revenue 15*05 lakhs 

Khamlpara ‘ Raja Harihar Binpih, Mardraj 
Bhrainarbar Ray, Riuja of— 

Date of birth 2Gth Auj»:iiHt 1914 
Date of fittceoasiou *.— 2(Hli Dceouiber 1922 
Area in Hq.xnilefl 244 
ropulation: *‘04,280 
Revenue Ra. 1 ,22, 000 

Kbarsawan— Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 
Date of birth 1th July 1(892 
Dale of Rue('.eHHion Glh Fob. 1902 
Avon in Rpiaro miles 157 
roi)ulation : — 14,81)5 
Revomuy. Its. 1,18,000 nearly 

NatHiiighimr— llnja Aiiania Narayan 
MauHingh I rarioluuulau Miiluipaira, 
Date of Ijirtli— 9th Son. 1908 
Date of HuecoHsion f)th July 1921 
Area in sq. miloH : *199 
Ropulalaon : 3!1,(K)2 
Revouuc :• Rs. 1/13,000 nearly 

Nayagarh— Itaja Krudina Chandra Singh 
Mandhain, Raja of < 

Date of hirtli loth Aii|*;uHt 1911 
Date of Huooossinn : Vth Deo, 1918 
Area in Sq, niih'rt : • 1)90 
Ropulation : -1,22,8.12 
Revenue : Rs. 3,f)9,(K)0 nearly 

Nilgfrl --Raja Kishor Olnuulra Mardraj 
llarielmndan, Raja of- 
Date of l)irth 2nd Felu’uavy 1901 
Date of HnoeoHsion Gth July 3913 
Area i)i Hcp niiloH 284 
Ropulation -05,222 
Revenue Rh. I,92,()(K) nearly 

Pal riahara— Raja Muni Ral, Raja of— 
Date of birth : 20th November 1903 
Date Hiieo('SHion IHth April 1913 
Area in Sig miles 452 
Ropulation : 23,789 
Jtevenuo:' ,Rh* 75,000 nearly 

Uairakhol Raja Bir Chandra Jadiunani 

Date of birth : ’1894 

])alo of Hueeession : 3rd July 190C 

Ar(*a in Sq. miles 833 

Ropulation : 31.225 

Revel) ne :-Rh. 75,(100 nearly 

Kanpur Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahaiiatra, Raja of— 

Date of liirth ; - About 1877 


Date of succession 12th July 1899 
Area in Sq. miles :-203 
Ro])u]aiion 41.282 
Revenue Rs. 65,000 

Soraikolla— Maharaja Udifc Narayan Singh 
Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth 15th January 1849 
Date of Riuu^cHsiou 2r)th Nov. 1883 
Area in Sq. miles *.—449 
Ropulation : -1.15,192 
Revenue :-“Rh. 4, 18, (DO nearly 

Talchcr • Raja Kishor Chandra Birbar 
Jlariehandau, Raja of -■ 

Dale of birth : 9th June 1880 
Date of succession : -18th Dee. 1891 
Area in square miles 399 
Ropulation :-()9,702 
.Ucveimo Rs. 8,97,008 nearly 

Maratha Btaks-"-(Bomhaff Pray) 

Akalkot Moherbnn Shrimant Vijeyasinh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonslo, Raja of— 
Date of birth :* 33th December 3915 
Dale of sueeoRHion 4lh Aiudl 1923 
Area in sq. miles :* 408 
Ropulation 92,G05 
Revenue Rs. 7.58,000 nearly 

Attiulh— Moharhan Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Rant Rrntinidhi of - 
Date of birth :-24lh October 3808 
Date of succession 4th Nov, 1900 
Area in sq. miles 501 
J\)i)ulaiion 01,500 
Revenue : lis. 4,59,000 nearly 

Phaltaii Major Raja Shrimant Maloji- 
ran Miulhojirao alius Nana Saheb 
Naik Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date, of birth : lltli September 1890 
Date of Huecessiou I7th ()ct()])cr 3910 
Area in sq. miles 397 
Ropiihitioii 58.701 
Itevenue : • 'Jts. 8,51), 000 nearly 

Jnlli— Lieutenant Raja Shrimant 

Vijuysinghrao Ramrao Dtttlfi,Raia of— 
Date, of birth :-3lHt July 1909 
Date of suc(‘eHHion 14th August 1928 
Area in square miles : -981 
Roimlation 91099 
Rovenuo Rs. 4,24,000 

JamkhancU — Mchcrban Shan karrao 
Rarashrarorao alias Appasahob 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth 5th Norember 1906 
Date of succession 25th February 1924 
Area in sq. 1311108—524 
Population 1,14,2&2 
Rovonue Rs. 10,06,715 

Kurundwad(8r)— Meherban Ohintamanrao 
Bhalchandrarao alias Balosaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth 13th February 1921 
Date of succession— 10th September 1927 
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Area in milefl— 182*5 

Population —38,760 
Revenue— Ra. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad (Jr)— Melieiban Madhavrao 

Ganpatrao alias Bhauaalieb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth 6th December 1875 
Date of succession 29th July 1899 
Area in square miles 114 
Population 34,288 
Revenue Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

Miraj (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tafcyasaheb Patwardhan, Chief of— 
Date of birth 6th Sept. 1898 
Date of succession 11th Deo. 1939 
Area in square miles :-342 
Population 93,938 
Revenue Es. 4,41,000 nearly • 

Miraj (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.c.r.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth 4th. March 1889 
Date of succession iCth December 1899 
Area in square miles 196i ! 

Population 40.686 
Revenue Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg— Mehcrban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Eao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 

Date of birth 16th September 1895 
Date of succession 30th April 1907 
Area in sq. miles 169 
Population 33,997 
Revenue Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul Majid 
Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth :--7th October 1890 
Date of succession 30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles 70 
Population :-16830 
Revenue :— Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 

Ghodasar Thakor Shri Fatehsinhji 
Ratal) sinhji Dabhi Thakor Saheb of— 
Bate of birth 7th August, 1909 
Date of succession 31st May, 1930 
Area in sq. miles 16 
Population 6708 
Revenue Rs. 51,000 

Ilol Thakor Shivsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth —Slst December 1910 
Date of succession 18th October 1927 
Area in Bq. miles 19 
Population 3,349 
Revenue Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan-Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 
smhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth :-9th December 1870 
Date of succession January 1901 
Area in sq. miles 10 
Population 4,818 


Revenue :-Rs, 51,000 nearly 

Khadal— Pardar Shri Vatohsinhji Raiwuh- 
ji, Thakor Shri of*- 
Daio of birth : 

Date of succcHHion 7th Fol). 1012 
Area in sq. miles 8 
Populaiiou *.—2505 
Revenue Nearly Rs, 35,000 
Malpar— Raolji Sim Oambhirsiuhji 

llimatHinhji, 

Date oC birth 27fch October 1914 
Date of BucccHsion ; -Jlrd Juno 1933 
Area in sq. miles :■ -07 
Population : -10,251 
Revenue Rs. 05,000 nearly 

Pethapiir— Tluikor FatcliHiuliji (tunibhir- 
sinhji, q'hakor of— 

Date of birth- urd Oc.tobcr 1805 
Date of BuccesHiDU— iyi)() 

Area in sq. miles— il 
Population -3,038 
Revenue Rs. St, 000 nearly 

Sudasatia— Thakor Pnitlusinliji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth— 2'lth August iSHi 
Date of suecossion— Otli March lOOO 
Area in sq. miles— 32 
Topulatiou -5,077 
Revenue Rs. 32,o00 nearly 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinliji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth i7th April i9M. 

Date of Buccession iHth July 1019 
Area in sq, miles U 
Population 8,424 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vilayanagar-llao Shri riamir- sinhji, 
Date of birth 3r(l January 1004 
Date of succesaion 27th Juno JLUMJ 
Area in sq, miles 135 
Population :— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue Rs. 1,00,000 Jiearly 

Eewu Kantha Staks 


Bhadarwa— Shrimant Tliakur Salnd) Hhreo 
Natvarsinghji Raniitaiuhji Timkor of ' 
Date of birth I9th November ioo3 
Date of BuccesBioii 26th April 1035 
Area in sq. miles :-27 
Population n,048 
Revenue Rs. i,i4,000 nearly 

Chorangla— Thakor Chhatrasinlm Ram- 
smhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth Qth Juno IHHO 
Date of succession 5th March 1881 
Area in sq, miles 10 
Population 2,045 
Revenue Rs. 31,000 nearly 


VMAWVUgUUUU ■iri.UiUllDaU AV<1 

EaniUsiiihij OambhirBihii, ■"ThttkmH; 

f ?ii 

i Urinnnnl powm. 

Date of birth 4th January 1892 
Date of succession a7th Sop. I 9 i 7 
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Aroa U3 fl(iuaro milcH 
Voimliition ii,:i»r) 

Jtevonuc Rh. i4:J,OOo/- 

Kadaiia Rntui Bhri Chhairusalji, Thalcor of, 

Date of l)irl.h— L'Hlh January iS'rn 

Data of RiuiuaHHion— i:2l.h April issu 

Aroa in aquaro milon— lao 

Populaiitm ifsa?!) 

lie, venue Ra. lU'arly 

Mandwa KannKhuiialniuliji KajaiiHinliJi, 
I'hnkor of ’ 

Dale of birth : lUll 

Dale of Kuo(THrtion wlh January U)l5 

Aroa in Hqnaro inilort Hi'oO 

ro)»uljilion : (>,7-17 

Uovouuo : Uh, uo,()()i) noarly. 

NnHvadi*’ Thakor HanjilKinhji, Thakor of - 

Uato of birth : -iM-th March lOUo 

I)aio of HiurcHsion : iJhh Sojiltunbor IlW 

Area in wiuaro niiloH 

lk)|Hilatioti ; 't,iu7 

Rovenuo : Hh. noarly 

raluHnl Thakor liuhirKinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of Ihrlh : ‘luth Au}'uat 18sr> 

Date of HuccoaMion : U -tli May l(H/7 
Ar(‘a in H(inaro, inilon : l:i 
.Populalhui : K7t> » 

Ecvoiiuo : 'Hh, :rJ,()0i) noarly 

finnJeH Thakor PuHhpariinhji Pniiap- 
Hinhji* 'rimkor of - 
Date of birth : 11 th Docombor 1H0:3 
Date (J HiictT.HHion KM'i 
Area in Ht[uaro milort:— .'U 
Population 1 4 

Uovouuo. : Kh. noarly 

Sihoru Thakor AlauHinhjoe Karunainhjeo, 
Thakor of ■ 

Dale of birth -Ith Nt)V(nnbov ino7 
Date of HuoooHHion-KUh June JIIU8 
Aroa -18 Hcp miloH (approx) 

Population •."-OUDO nqqu’ox) 

Revonuo : Rh. 

Ucbncl'—l'hakor Mahomudniia Jitabawa, 
Thakor ot- 

Dale of birth— if)th October 1895 
Date of HuocoHHion— L*-I)th Juno JDlC 
Aroa in aquare miles— 8, 5U 
lN)piilation U,.W 
Revenue Rh. 41,000 -nearly 

Umetha-'Thakor RamHinliji RaiHinhji, 
Padliiur, Thakor of— 

Date of, birth- IDlh Anj!;iiftli iMMi 
Date of Hiuu'OHHion : iHt July J022 
Aroa in wp inilo.8 24 
Vopuhvlion— r>,3ur) 

Revenue : ' Rh, 7;j,U 00 nearly 

Cvutral India States 

Alipura ' Rao llarpal Hingli, Itao of— 
Date of birth i2lh Au^uhL J882 
l)ttto of ttuoccBBion 20th March 1922 


Area in sq. miles 73 
Population : 14,580 
Kevonue R.S. 7t),u00 nearly 

Bakht^ijarli -Thaknr Rai Singh, Thakur of. 
Date of birth 3rd October 1889 
l)ato of succORHioii— 30lh Mo.y 1012 
Aroa in sq. milos—OO 
!N)puhiii()n -10,414 
Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Oaraiili Diwaii Bahadur Cliandrabhan 
Hingh, ohioC of— 

Date of i)irth '2nd April 1883 
Date of RU(»ceHHion— 2Uth Dett* 1883 
Aroa in sq. miloH— 31 
Population— 4,905 
Revenuo— Rs, 30,000 nearly 

Jolmt -Ranji Bhim Hingli, Rana of— 

Date of birth:— loth November 1916 
Date of Huco-ession :-2:)th May 19l7 
Area in sq. miles z-^lOO 
Population 18,290 
Revenue Its. 1,08,000 

Kachhi Barocla -Thakur Beni Madho 
Hingh, 'ihukur of— 

Date of birth:— 4th Oc.iobcr 1904 
Date of HuccoHsion '3lh June 1906 
Aroa in sci. milos : ‘34»r)3 
Population 7,455 
Revenue :-R.h, 60,000 nearly 

Kalhlwara— Unna Tliakur Habib 
OnkurHinliji, Rana of— 

Date of birth :— 6th December 1891 
Date of Hiicoossiou : -8tli June 1903 
Aroa in sq. milos :— 70 
Population :— (JUIH; 

Rovonue : Rs* *14,880 

KoUU Raja Bulnidur Bitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Hingh, Raja of— 

Date of birth 2(>th July 1892 
Date of snoccssiou :-8th August 1914 
Area 109 square miles 
Population 20,087 
Rovcuuo Rh 7o, 00O nearly 

Kurwal— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan, Nawab 
Date of birth isfc December l9ui 
Date of Biicocssion :-2nd October 1906 
Area in square miles J42 
Population 19,851 
.Revenue :-R8. 2,04,000 nearly 

Mota Barkliera— Bhumia Nain Singh, 
Bhumia of— 

Date of birth ;-7th November 1907 
Date of sucecsBion :-4th June 1912 
Area in square miles 39 
Poinilation 4,7vS2 
Revenue Rs, 03,000 nearly 

Multban— l)h arm alankar, Dh arm-bhushan , 
1 Uiarm- 1 )i vnker , Bhreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth 1893 

Date of succcssiou 26th August 1901 
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Area in square miles 100 
Population ll,804 
Eevenue i—Over Es. 3,00,000 

Nimkhera-Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bliuniia 

Date of Birth 1911 

Date of succession 27th March 1922 

Area in sq. miles 90 

Population :”-6,358 

Eevenue :““Es. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Chaubcy Shiva Parsad, Jagirdar 
of— 

Date of birth ist March 1908 
Date of succession 3rd Oct. 1923 

Area in sq. miles 53.14 

Population :--9,038 
Eevenue Es. 60,000 nearly 

Piploda— Eawat Mangal Singh, Eawat of 
Date of birth :*-7th September 1893 
Date oE succession 5th Nov. 1919 
Area in sq. miles 36 
Population 9,766 
Eevenue Es. 1,14,000 nearly 

Batanmal— Thakur Dasrath Singh, Thakur 

Date of birth 1894 

Date of succession 29th April 1899 

Area in sq. miles ;--32 

Population :-“l,790 

Eevenue Es. 38,000 nearly 

Sadakheri (Sheogarh)— Thakur Eai Singh, 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth 1897 

Date of succession 8th April 1920 

Area in sq. miles 60 

Population 5,043 

Eevenue Es. 42,000 nearly 

Sarlla— Eaja Mahipal Singh, Eaja of— 
Date of succession llth Bep. 1898 
Area in sq. miles 35.28 
Population 6,081 
Eevenue Es. 1,00,000 nearly 

Sarwan- Thakur Mahendra Singh, 

Date of birth 6th November 1009 
Date of succession :-23rd April 1921 
Area in sq. miles 71 
Population— 7,199 
Eevenue— Nearly Es. CO 000 

Sohawal— Eaja Bhagwat Eaj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Eaja of— 

Date of birth— 7 th August 1878 
Date of succession— 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 213 
Population— 38,078 
Eevenue— Es. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur— Eao Bahadur Diwan 

Arjun Singh, Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession— 7th Feb. 1880 

Area in sq, miles- 36 

Population— 6.580 

Eevenue— Es. 40,ooO nearly 


Cvntral Vrovincm Stutes 

Bastat State -Maharaja Pravir Ohniulra 
Deo (Minor) 

Dale of birth 25111 Juno 1929 
Date of ttucccHsion 2«Ui Kebruary 1991 
Area in sq, miles ; -1:1,726 
ropulntion 5,24,721 
Eevenuo Ufl. 10,96, 104 

Chlmikhadan— Mahanfc Uhudhar Kishoro 
Das, of ■" 

Date of birth: -April 1801 

Date of euc.<'.CHRion noth Bept, I9u:* 

Aren in sq. milcR : q64 

Population 20,i4l 

Eevenue:— Es. l,2:;i,O00 nearly 

Jaslipur-Raja Deo Saran Singh Doo, 
Date of birth : -doth Novoinher 1893 
Date of succession 3r(l January 1924 
Area in sq. miloH : -1,903 
Po]mlatiou 1,64,166 
Eevonue:— Es. 3,67.000 

Kankor— Maharajadhiraj Blianupratnp 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth i7th Boplembcr 1922 
Date of succession :-sth January .1925 
Area in sq. miles 1429 
Population : '-*-1,22,928 
Eevenue : -dts. 3,HS,ii()0 

Kawardlia— Thakur Dlmnnraj Singh, 
Chief of- 

Datc of birth isth August 1910 
Date of sncccBsion ;— 41.h Feliniary 192t 
Area iu sq. miles I'-BUG 
Population 72820 
Eevenue:— Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh-Pwaja Biremlra Bahadur 
Bingh, Eaja of 

Date of birth 9th Novemlxu' 1914 
Date succession 22n(l October 1918 
Area in sq. miles : - 931 
Population 157,400 
Revenue— Es. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Eaja Eamanuj Pratap Singh Doc 
Raja of— 

Date of birth :-8th Dccenihcr 1931 
Date of Bucccssiou •.-November 1909 
Area in sq. miles J,U47 
Population :-9a,5')0 
Revenue Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Drigpal Sliah Datluya Jtai 
Raja of— 

Date of birth 24th September 1904 
Date of Buccesaioii r-Sotli October 1918 
Area in sq. miles 155 
Population 12,803 
Revenue:— Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of - 
Date of birth 30th March 1906 
Date of succession -24th Juno J8l$ 

Area in sq. miles— 871 

Populalion-l,47,dl9 
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Rcvc*.nnc— Rrt. '7, 01, 000 

Kaij^arh— Uaiii Olmkradhar Sinpih, Raja of 
Data of birth— lOth Auj>;uH(i itK)6 
lh\U\ t)C Hin’ocuHioa— 23r(l AupjUHt JOi34 
Arra in h<i. milort“-i,4SO 
roinilal.ion--ii,-M,0U 
lU'vrnnc— IvH. nearly 

Baku Hnja I/iimlhav Sinjj;h, Raja of— 

Dal<^ of i»irl.h ;ird Kchrnary lSi):i 
Dale of Hun'.ession 'Uh July l‘)Mj 
Area in wi inib‘H ms 
I’optilalion ' 'lljiVOri 
Ravrnun -Rh. I,ij0,0t)f) nearly 

Sai-n«^arh -K.aia Bahadur Jawahir Ringli, 
Raja of - 

Data of birth ‘Jrd Utvembor ISSS 
Data of Kuceesm<m r)th Aii[i;uHt 1800 
Area in nq. luilert— r).t() 

R(»linlnrnni— 1,17,781 
Uovenue Rri. J, 14,000 nearly 

Suwija— Maharaja Rainnuuj Saran 
Siin'h Ib'o, o.n.K., Maharaja of ■ 

Date of i)irth 4th Novemlior 1805 
I lain of auneneHiou ;MhI. Dneoiiibor I9i7 
Area iti tui. uulna r»,(iv>f» 

P(>j»ulation ;i.l('7,0dl 
Itnvnnuu Rh. O.l'S^’oi) nearly 

U<lfd|mr -Raja ('handra (duir Branad 
Rnodi Deo, Ivaja of— 

Dale of birth i»lh June lOUJ 

Pate of HueeeHaion sUi Dcetnnbcr ll):{7 

Area in nq. inilert i,of):> 

Population 71,lii4 
Revenue Rh. 

Unudioi* RvHiihnry 

Khaiiiadhutm— Raja Khahul Kinji;!!, Rao of 
Pain of birth— November iwhi 
Pain of HuneoHHlou tat Novombor iOOU 
Area in hiR xniltm * 03 
Population • .14,010 
Revenue ' Rh. afi.tKK) nearly 

Madran Htak, 

Sandwr-Raja Hrimunt YeHliwantha Rao 
Anna Ralieb, Itao Haliib, Hindu Rao 
(Ihorapade, Mainhikatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15111 November 1908 
Date of Hue.eoHrtion '-5th May 19:i8 
Area in h(|, mileH— 107 
Population "11,084 
Revenue -R h, 11,03,000 nearly 
Punjab 

Dujiina Jalal-ud-DaulaNawab Mohammad 
Iqlidar AU Khan, Bahadur, Mus- 
taqil-i-Jan, Nawab oE " 

Date of birth -aoth Nov, 1912 
Date of fiueneasiou— 2lflt July 1026 
Area in wq, milefl— 100 
Population -25, 

Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 


Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib, of— 

Date of birth - 3Uth October 1902 
Date of fiiicccssioii— 25th July 1908 
Date of invoflLifcure ^Yith ) a„,.:i 

full ruling powers : | 

Area in sq, miles— 192 
Population— 50848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50,000/- 


Sahib 

1922 


Patandi — Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, ^hlwab of— 

Date of birth— i7tU March lOlO 
Date of fluccCHsion— 3Ulh Nov. 1917 
Area in sq. miles— 53 
Poi)ulation— 18,007 
Revenue— Us. J ,40,000 nearly 


Simla Hill Slates 


Baghal— Raja Burendra Bingh, Raja of— < 
Date of l)irth— 14th March 1909 
Date of fluccCHHion— ]3th Oct, 1922 
Area in h( 1. milos— 124 
Population -2,5,099 
Revenue— Rs, 1,00,000 nearly. 

Baghat— Itaja Durga Bingh, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 15th Bopfc, 1901 
Date of HuccesHion— 30th Dec. 1911 
Aica in sq. miles -'30 
Population -9,695 
Revenuo-Rfl, 1,10,000 nearly. 

Bbajjl— liana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth— I9th April 1906 
Date of Huccessiou— 9th May 19J3 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 14,203 
Revenue— liH. 99,000 nearly. 

Jnbbal— Rana Bhagat Chandra Bahadur, 
K.aH.l., Raja ot- 
Dato of birth— 12 th Oet, 3888 
Date of HueceSBian— 29th April 1910 
Area in sq. miles— 298 
Population— 27,124 
Rovonuo-Rs. 8,50,000 nearly. 

Koonthal— Enja Hcmcndar Ben Raja of— 
Date of birth— 2iHt Janii.ary 1905 
Date of succcflBion— 2nd FcTb. I9i6 
Area in sq. Miles -116 
Population— 25,599 
Revenue-Rs. 1,30,000 nearly. 

Kiiraharsain— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Dale of birth— 1896 

Date of sucecHsiou— 24th August 1914 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12,227 

Revenue- Rs. 75, '^00 nearly. 

Nalagarh— Raja Jogindra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession— 18 tb Sept, i91i 

Area in sq. Miles— 266 

Population— 46,868 

Revenue— R b. 2,71,000 nearly. 
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Tlroch— Tbakur Surat Singh, o£— 

Date of birth- 4 th July 1887 
Date of succession— l4lh July 1903 
Area in sq. miles— 76 
Population— 4,219 
Eevenue-Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Bhri Kamalkhan 
Jivankhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th December 1907 
Date of succession— 2nd February 1930 
Area in sq. miles— i83’12 
Population— 11,891 
Revenue- Es. 3,70,000 

Bantwa-Manavadar— Bain Ghulam 
Moynddinkhanji Fatebdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22ud December 1911 
Date of succession— October l9l8 
Area in sq. miles— 22 rS 
Population— 14,984 
Revenue— Rs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Chuda— Thakor Shri Bahadursinhii 
Joravai’sinhji, Thakur ol— 

Date of birth- 23rd April 19.9 
Date of succession— 2uth January 1931 
Area in sq. miles— 78*2 
Population— 11,333 
Revenue— Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jasdan— Darbar Shree Ala Khacliar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth-4th November 11)06 
Date of succession— nth Juno 1919 
Area in sq. miles— 299 
Population— 36(31 
Revenue— Rs. 6.00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sanganl— Thakur Bhri Himatsinhji 
Date of birth— nth September 1892 
Date of succession— 17th June 1913 
Area in sq. miles-90 
Population -9,239 
Revenue— Rs. 1,3 ', 003 nearly 

LaWitar— Thakore Balieb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, Kai'ansinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— nth Januury 1831 
Date of succession— fith August 1924 
Area in sq. miles— 247'483 
Population— 21,123 
Revenue— Es. 4,49,030 

Lathi— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsiuhii, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 3!st March 19i2 
Date of succession- 14th October 1918 
Area in sq. mUes— 4r8 
Population— 8,335 
Revenue— Es. 1,86,000’ 

Malta— Thakor Bhri Raisinhji Modji, 

Date of birth— 14th February I8e8 


Date of snoccsion- 20th Oc.lobcv 1907 
Area in sq. miles -103 
Population -I2,iili0 
Re* ouuc— Rs. 3,03,000 

MuU-Thakor Shri llnrii'hnnilraHinhji, of— 

Date of birth— totli July l8!)'.) 

l^ato of Hucccasion- :)nl ncennibur tilOB 

Area in sq. miles— 133.3 

Population— 16, 390 

Revenue -Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Tatdi -Desai Shri Uagliuvirsinbji, of 
Date of birth— Hth .fanuary iil3ii 
Dale of Hiiceessioii— 3,')(h Oe.tober I93S 
Aren in sq. miles— 39.4 
Population- 2,508 
Rcvcmic-Rs. i,l4,000 nearly 

Kajpur Ohamlrasiuhjl Mtuisiiihji, of 
Dale of birth -l8th October lOH) 

Dale of sneeession— 1st April 1918 
Area iu sq. miles— 32'8 
Population —2,253 
Rovenufi—Ks. 87,ooo nearly 

Sayla -Thakore Haheli Shri Mtuljiriuuhji, 
Vakhatsinliji, 'lakore. Salieb of— 

Date of Iiirtli i'SUi May 1868 
Date of Hiieeession ^.'itli .lau. Ji)24 
Area in stp miles 2:;3. 1. 

I'opnlalimi -13,351 
Rcvouiie— Rs, 2,5t,00i) nearly. 

Thnna Dovli-l)arI)!ir Shri Vala Aiura 
Laxnian, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 28th Novemlu'r IW)G 
Date of Ruocession -l2tii Oe.t, 1023 
Area in sq. miles— 94’2l 
Population -11 ,348 
Ecvcttuo-Rs. 3,00,000 nearly. 

Tharad- Waghcla Bhumsinliii Dolalshihii 
Thakor of - 

Date of birth -28tli .Tiinuary loiio 
Date of Buce,csHion~i9th l''eb. 1921 
Area in sq. miles - 1,2604 
Population- 02,839 
Revenue— Rs, 90,000 nearly. 

Yadia-Darbar Shree Suragwaln Sahel) 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 16-3-1904. 

Date of Biuxicssion— 7th Sopl. 1030 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population — 137 1 9 
Revenue- About 2 lacs 

Zainabad -Malek Shri Am Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkliauji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 21 st Juno 19l7 
Date of suftcesBiou- 2 (!th January ji )23 
Area in sq. miles -39 
Population- 3,460 
Eovonue-Es. 1,200,000 nearly. 
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Tl)o outstanding foatui-o o[ tlio month was tho spoocli by His Escollonoy 
tho Vicoroy at tlw Oiii«it Club, Boniljay to ond tho constitutional doadlock 
in India. Tho Viceroy’s spooch was mot with a raixod reception, while 
Mahatma Gandhi and tho All-Tndia Congress Oommittoo ionad in the 
speech, “a stop in advance” and a gonuino noto o£ sincerity for tho amelio- 
ration of tho political status of India. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, along with 
many otliers, struck a note of pessimism by stating that there appeared to 
bo no chanco of a sottlomcnt of tlio impasso, though tho Viceroy’s spoech 
was “sweot”. Tlio Hindu Mahasablia, led by Vir Savarkar, on tho 
contrary, maintained that tho intention of tho British Government with 
regard to tlio introduction of Dominion Status in India, as expressed 
by Ijord Linlithgow, was clear and definite. Ho was strongly supported 
by Mr. N. 0. Ohattorjeo. 

A conforonce of Congress and IMoslom Loaguo roprosontativos, to be 
followed liy a I'iniiiil talilo conferonco in India was suggested by Kunwar 
Sir Maharaj Hiiigli of tlio United IVoviucos as a motliod of solving tho 
political prublem and communal dilloroncos. Tho dolcgatos should bo 
■‘almost entirely” olectod Indians without excluding ummsonably roproson- 
tativos of tho British Oommuuity. 

In tho House of Commons, Sir Hugh O’ Noill, in reply to tho debate 
on India on tho 24th January, indicated that a conference would shortly 
bo bold in India with tho object of solving constitutional dillieultios and 
enabling India to take her place among tbo self-governing Dominions. 

Sir Hugh O’ Neill fiirtliev stated that an imiuiry, such as was proposed 
to ho hold itilio Mr. Jiunah’s allegations against tho Oongross Ministries 
on the minority issuo, was not in tho intorosts of oithov party or of India 
as a whole. It would ho protratded and would omhittor communal feeling. 

Speaking on clause 2 of tlio India and Burma Miscellaneous Amendment 
Bill, which dealt with the validity of provincial taxation, ho described the 
United Provinc(!S Jflm])loymontH Tax as a “Graduated income-tax” and as 
such beyond tho jurisdiction of tho provinces. Clause 2, prohibiting tho 
imposition of such taxes in tlio future, was passed. 

Tho Congress celebrated tho Independence Day with the usual en- 
thusiasm ; there was some alteration in the Congress pledge, having 
regard to tho views of sonio oppositionists. The Moslem League Loaders 
instructed their followovs to ignore tho celebrations. 

Another item of intorost, in the political world of India, was provided 
by tho dilloroncos between tho Congress Working Committee and the 
Bengal Provincial Oommittoo. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose of Bengal was 
reQuostod to place tho case of tho B. P. 0. 0. before the Congress Working 
Committee, which finally ended in the decision of the Working Committee 
to tho effoot that tho Working Committee were fully justified in the 
appointment of tho ad hoc committee re : elections, and that there was no 
appeal agains tho decision of tho said committee to a referendum ; but Sj. 
Bose might appeal to the A. I. 0. 0., if he so liked.— A resolution was 
passed in tho B. P. 0. 0. recommending the boycott of the said ad hoc 
committee^ 

4 
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1st. His Escellent'y the Viceroy aiul IT* E. the Governor of r>ou|i;iil iiUentlocl the 
annual proclainiition piiriule on the CalcutT-a lutiidnn. 

Dr. Raienclra Puasad, the Con^TOrtS rrcriident, drew the attention pi the 
Secretary of the Bcii?;iil Provincial Oonj^ross Goiuniittee to a report uppearinp; in 
the Press on December 31, rci>;arcliin!; the adoption of the resol ntion on tlie ad 
hoc Committee appointed by the Worlcin*!; Oonnnittoo. Uio I rcHiden ; aHkcd for 
an explanation for the adoption of the resolution and Htated tliat the latter 3mp;ht 
send a representative to appear before the Workinjj; Oommittcr. i- 

The General Scc.rclary, All-India Oonf>Tess Oommitteo, rclejised for ])u])lic,atu)n 
a lengthy resolution ])assed at tho mooting of the Working CouuuitUjo on the 
audit report of tho Bengal Provincial Congress Committee accountB. Jhn 
resolution stated inter alia ; — 'The Working _ Committed conHldor this stato of 
things to be extremely unsatishvlory and dotrimmilal to the i)ro.sUgo and cllccieut 
working of the Congress organiztition in the ]mwiuco. I'hc provincial oxeeutiyo 
cannot be considcrecl to have (Ua(‘hargcd their dni.y ]>roj)orly and functioned in 
terms of the conatitution of tho Jh l\ 0. 0. which spccilically rciiuiros that all 
monies should be duly banked.” 


2nd. H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal concluded Ins odicial visit to Calcutta and loft 
for Nepal. 

H. H. the Nawab of Puiimpur issued a immxn annonncuig a new conHi.itutum, 
framed ])rimarily on a functional rather than iorritorial huHis By aclo|)l.ing tho 
funutional basis, the firman pointed out, tho necessity of communal reprmmtatiou 
was reduced to a minimum and all important interests found rcprcHcutatiou in 
the legislature. 

H. E. Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, opened the second Jndian 
Political Science Conference at Lahore. Dr. P. N. Banerjeej M. h. A., (Central) 
presided. 

Rai Bahadur Bali Ram Dhawan, an advocate of Dora Ismail Klian and a 
prominent Hindu leader was shot dead at Liihorc. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Presidoat, instructed tho Secretary of tlio 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee not to withdraw Its, I(i,()(„i() from tho 
Bank account of the B. P. 0. U. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur and the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darliluinga 
were elected Pro-Ulianccllors of tho Bcuarca Hindu UnivorBity for a term of 
three years. 


3rd. His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by tho Marchioucfls of Linlithgow 
left Calcutta for Raipur. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Indian Economic Gontcrcnco at 
Allahabad, said ‘The present structure of the world is breaking up. Wo may 
not always be very clear as to what will replace it. But this much is certuin 
that as far as world economy is concerned the problem of dialriliutiou iuiB to bo 
the main pivot in all planning.” 

In the Indian Science Congress in Madras, ]\Tr. Jai Chand Luthia gave an 
interesting address on “some problems of crop production in India” to the 
Section of Agriculture. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met after the Christmas rc(‘CHB. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras opened the third soHsion of tho Lidian 
fetatistical Conference at Madras,— ProfoBsor Harold ilotolling (Cohimbia 
University, ^ u. s. A.) presided and l*rofcssor P. 0, Muhalanobis Hijokc on behalf 
of the Indian Statistical Institute. 


4th. Their Excellences the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow attended tho prizo-givintt 
ceremony of the Rajkumar College at Raipnr. His Excellency olmcrved :“()no 
of the obligations of nobility, whotli r of class or character, is lca<lerHhip. which 
in India or anywhere else in the world is not worth the name, and may even be 
^ danger, if it is not inspired^ by symjiathy, lolcraneo and underBtanding * 

and these virtues are not plants which can bo raised in the Hhclter of a grmi 
house, bat in the open fields. ^ 

]^ndit Amamth Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univerflitv in hia addroa. 
as Chamnan of the Beception Committee, Indian Economic^’ Conlerouco at 
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Allahabad, stressed the need for planned economy and imbibing by the people 
of an industrial psychology. 

The Tunjab Resources and Retrenchment Committee recommended retrench- 
ment of the expenditure of the rnnjab Government to the extent of about Rs. 
50,00,000 a year and fresh or increased taxation to about the same extent. 

5th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, censured the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee for *‘onen defiance” of a imm))or of resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee.— The Prosideni issued a slaienient containing a review 
of events from June lOUO, when the A. I* 0. 0. iit Bom))ay passed resolutions 
providing for the apppointment of cloc.tion tribuntils and laying down that 
Batyagraha was not to be ollcred^ or organized by Congressmou in an adminis- 
trative province without the sanction of the inovinrial Congress Committee con- 
oorned. This was the signal for a ])rolcsi by the B. P. C, 0. and a demonstra- 
tion against these resolutions was held in Calcutta. 

Dr. ITasad further criticized tlic dissolution of the Executive Council and the 
election of a new one in its i)lace, tlio appointment of an election tribunal and 
criticism of tlie Working Committee for its disciplinary action against Bj. Bublias 
Chandra Bose. 

Tlie President laid down that the ad hoc Committee would continue to function 
and discharge the duties entrusted to it, and the Working Committee would 
have to consider what further action was called for. 

A statoment was issued ))y about 14U memhors of the B. P. C. C. calling upon 
Congressmen in Bengal to *(lissocialc themselves from the meeting of the pro- 
vincial executive. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution suggesting the reunion of all 
Bengali speuking areas in the ]>rovinco of Bengal and alteration of the 
boundaries of the province on a linguistic basis was discussed : ultimately the 
resolution was put to the vote and lost. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy in a speech at Nagpur referred to the situation 
in the Provinces formerly administered by the (3ongrcss Ministries and s])oko 
with regret of the interruption iii the orderly progress of India to that goal oiE 
Dominion Status which it was His Majesty's Government's wish to sec attained 
at the oarli('.st possible moment that circuinHiances rendered i)Ossi))lc. 

H. E. the Viceroy in opening the new High Court building at Nagpur, 
observed : “Justice adminislered without fear or savour is a true index of the 
freedom of a land in which it ilourishcs. It is the foundation on which freedom 
builds, and whore it is lacking, material lumperity, discipliiu'd i^atriotism or 
military might, are facades on lath and ])laHl;er, w(u*th nothing at all. C)f this 
wc can today recognize only too (dearly tragu^. proof in these parts of IJio world 
wheuc^c juBti (!0 as wo know it has been driven forth''. 

The Beugal Provincial Congress Committee, wliich mot in Calcui.ta adopted 
a resolution dclhung its attitude to the ad hoe Committee, appointed ))y the 
Congress Working Committee for the cice-tion of delegates to the Congress session. 

7th. Bir J. Raisman, Finance hlcmber, in a Inmdcast talk from Now Delhi, 
explained tlic edbeis of war on India’s economic structTirc. He dwelt on the 
advantages to India produced I)y the war and gave a warning to the cultivating 
classes to prernre themselves for the inevitable roacliou that would follow when 
the war ended, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-Tndia Moslem League released the 
correspondence which passed between him and Pandit Juwharlal Nehru re : 
Congress League differences. 

Mr. Jinnah, while hoping for a solution, roilorated the League demand for 
recognition as the “authoritative and rejnesentative organization of Moslems in 
India”. Referring to the Congress demand for a declaration by Britain of her 
war aims, ho said that the Jjcaguo could not endorse the demand as laid down 
in the Working Cornmittcc's resolution on the subject. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, defining the Congress attitude stated that the Congress 
regarded the League as an inllu(*ntial organization of Moslems, but not as the 
solo rcprcscnlaUvc of the Moslems of India. Finally, the Pandit stated that as 
he and Mr, Jinnah had not found some common ground for disiuissiou there 
could be no use continuing the negotiations. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank, in a letter issued from New Delhi, 
explained the need for the introduction of an Indian Banking Act. 
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8tli, The executive committee of the Eam^arh Congress at a meeting* held at Patna 
sanctioned the budget for the expenditure to ho imuirrod oii_ construction work, 
fixed the quotas for the collection ofc funds from the districts and decided on 
various other arrangements. , r j i u 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a new wing of bt. Alary's jMgh bchool, 

Mazgaon, Bombay. _ ^ /tin. 

The report of the West Bengal Forest Committee was iHSiicd from C-uImiUa, 
containing a comprehensive scheme for the preservation of lorcsls m West 

Bengal. 4 , . i 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, there was a discmssion -whctluir money- 
lending formed an essential part of the functions of a bank or merely an 
incidential one. , , . i. n 

Dr. Eajeudra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Wa.rdha 
in reply to the statement made ])y Manlavi Ashrafuddin Alnuad Uhowdhury 
on the audit report of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee accounts. Dr. 
Prasad stated inter alia : “Mr. Oliowdhury's statement is not in^ the l(»nn of 
objections to the auditor’s mistakes, but a challouge to the auditor’s honesty, 
a challenge to the honesty of the i^arty appointing tlunn and a cluillcngo to the 
honesty of everybody all round, except Mr. Ohowtlhury hiniscir. 


9th. The Governmeub of India addressed all proviii(‘.ial (lovoniuu'ijts on the (lucs- 
tion of changing the procedure relating to the comidlation of statist icn of pri'Hscd 
cotton. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Mian Alidtil 11 aye, Education Minister, 
moved consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as rep<}rU‘d on by 
the Select Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory at,teiHlaiu'C of 
children at primary schools. 

A reception was accorded to Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose who arrivetl at Ellorc 
from Rajahmundry. 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Cominorco in Caltuitla in a commu- 
nication to the Secretary to the Government, Oomnu'rco Department., raiH(‘d a 
strong plea for the resumption by the Governmout. of India of Indo-Afgluiu 
trade negotiations. 

H. E. the Commander-in -Chief approved blic addit-ion to t.lio training scliool 
for cadet officers at Bclgaum of a braiudi for the advaucctl training of senior 
regimental officers of the Indian and British Armies. 


10th. H. E. the Viceroy, speaking at a luncheon in Bombay, made a fervent apiical 
to ‘‘the leaders of the great political parties of India'’ to hcli) to terminate as 
early as possible the constitutional deadlock in the country. 

Lord Linlithgow reiterated that His Majesty’s Government’s ob]e(‘tivc for fiidia 
was Dominion Status of the statute of Westminster viiri(‘ty and jubhid : "I cun 
assure you that His Majesty’s Government’s concern and mine is to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the interval between the existing sluto (d 
things and the achievment of Dominion Status.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a Press note fixing maximum pric(!H in 
Calcutta and suburbs for certain imported medicines and medical supnlicH. 

Pandit Jawharlal*. Nehru addressing a meeting at Gaziabiul, declared tluil, thorn 
could be no question of a settlement with the Government or of tlie return to 
office of Congress Ministries till the question of India’s freedom was linally 
settled. 


Under the general direction of Dr. T. E. Gregory, Economic. Advisor in (lie 
Government of India, a memorandum was prc})arcd stating that the bunion of 
import duties pressed most lieavily on goods of general con sumption, less 
severely on luxury goods, and least on capital goods and raw materials. 

Dr. Ea]endra Pi*asad, the Congress President, described the Viceroy’s pro- 
nouncements Bombay as “the clearest of all the declarations hitherto mado’’ 
but argued in support of the Congress demand for a Constituent AsHcmi)ly, * 

Excell.fflcy the Viceroy opened the Annual Kxliibition of tlio Itonibav 
^8 Sociel 7 ._ He observed : “I am optimistic enough to believe that out of 
ae straggle in which we are engaged to-day a new world will bo born-a world 
Prospmty and co-operation, a world in wbu'h tho Arlfl 

Mr. J. B. Boss, in his prcBidontial address at tho annual general mcoUng of 
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tho Mininp;, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India, in Calcutta, mado 
several observations regarding the improvement of conditions in the Indian 
coal industry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra 
Das (Congress) asking for an enquiry committee to investigate Iho causes of the 
strained relations between Hindus and Moslems in Noakhali, was dei'caled. 

The Government of Madras in reply to Madura Sanatanists’ representations 
urging the repeal of tlie I'cmide Entry Authorization and Indemnity Act stated 
that they were not prepared to repeal the Act nor was it possible to suspend 
its operation. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption “The Cliarka’’, in the Harijmi, 
rcitcra(.od liis view by slating, “I dare not lead an army that docs not answer 
the qualilicalions which I regard essential for success”. He also added : "The 
first thing J would like co-workers to realize is that 1 have no hate in mo for a 
single Englishman. 1 am not interested in driving him out o*" India, I am 
in to, rested in converting him into a servant of India,, instead of his being and 
believing himself to bo* a ruler or a member of the riilijig race. 1 feel tov\ ards 
him jirccisely as T feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. 
Therefore, those who do not share this elementary quality with me ciuiuot 
become co-Batyagrahis”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the llarijan, expressed his opinion that 
M. h. A.’s in Oongress ITuviru'cs were not under-paid. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali, ITosident of the All-India Moslem League, had an inter- 
vi(uv wilih His Excellency the Viceroy in Bombay. 

Mr. Blmlabhai Desai, leajlcr of the ()p])OBilum Party in the Central Assembly, 
was also granted an interview ly the Viceroy. 

Mr. C. H,aiag()palaeliariar, tlio filadras cx-JTcmicr, arrived at Wardha, together 
with Dr. Rujeudra J‘vasud, the Congress President. He went to Bhogaon in the 
afternoon to sec Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Harojini Naidu, addressing a public meeting of Moslems at Alimcdabad 
declared that the lure of power that was expected to have come but whicJi had 
not yet come estranged the Hindus and Moslems and not religion. 

Bj. Bu])has Olinndra Bose, in a Press interview at Bombay, stated : “T do not 
lliink it would be any tisc having a Leftist candidate elcclod as Congress 
Pn'sident”* Tlie Itamgarh Congress, ho asserted, would in effect be a Rightist 
CongrcHS. 

14th. Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru arrived in Lucknow after a tour in the north-westorn 
districts of the United iTovinces. At rural meetings I’andit Nehru laid stress 
on rural problems and on the Congress' constructive programme. lie cxi»lained 
the Congress’ attitude to the war, and asked the people to prepare tliemsclves 
for any sten that the Congress might deeide ii]>on. 

Mr. M. N. Roy supported Dr. Rajendra .Prasad’s statement issued after the 
Viceroy’s siiccch at tlic Orient Chib, Bombay. “All Congressmen’', Jic said, 
^'should endorse the reply that India wants indepcndenco”. 

Khan Bahadur Allanux, the Bind Premier, addressing a meeting of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Clommittoc, charac.tcrizcd as wholly untrue the report that 
he liad advised Hindus in small villages in-cdominantly occupied by Moslems to 
vacate the villages, as the Government could not afford their protection, and go 
to bigger villages or towns. 

Mr. B. G. Khor, ox-Promier of Bombay, presiding over the Bcrar Provincial 
Conference at Yeotmal observed : "The main task before us is not whether wo 
shall accept odice or not, but it is to mhievc "Bwaraj” by non-violent means and 
to evolve a new social order based on ])crfeet equality, 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai, a former Minister of the United ProvinccR, addressing a 
]mblic meeting at (londa, said that Mahatma Gandhi was preparing for the next 
step in Congress’ struggle. 

Tlie Working Committioo of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League unanimously 
nomiuated Mr. M. A. .linnah for the ])rc8idoutship of the next session of the 
League to be held at Lahore. 

ir)lh. Mr. V. 1). Bavarkar, I’rcsidcnt of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the course of a 
statement (issued in Bombay) on the speech delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Orient Club, Bombay, said, “I feel no hesitation in noting tliat so far as a 
promise goes, the announcement made by His Excellency Lord Linliihgow 
regarding the intention of the British Government of introducing a constitution 
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granting India Dominion Status as envisaged in the Westminster Slatuo at the 
earliest date practicable was clear and dclinite.” 

Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premicr of Orissa interviewed at Rorhamimr (diuijiun) 
said that the speeches delivered by IT. E. the Viceroy at Nagpur and at the 
Orient Glnb, Bombay, were a “dermitc ofler for cousidoration’’. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. C. Haiagopalachaviav, Bardar Ballavbluu Patel and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Dessai met Mahatma Ciandhi at Wardha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandre Bose, in a statement to the Press (issued from Patna) 
giving instructions to the meml)ers of the Forward Bloc on how to ol)Korve 
“Independence Day’’, said, “The political siguilieanco that is being given to 
spinning now and the manner in which it lias been quietly converted ))y the 
Congress “high command” into a method of politi(*.al struggle need uncciuivot'al 
condemnation, consequently, members of the Forward Bloc would bo perfectly 
justified in organizing separate meetings and demonstrations on “Indopendenco 
Day”* 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, inaugurating the proceedings of the Borar Political 
Conference at Yeotmal, Central Provinces, gave a review of tlio political devclo]i- 
ment in the country. Appealing Cor unity witliin the Congress ranks, the 
Sardar said that the Forward Bloc had been thiTaioiiing to do somel-hing for 
the past 12 mouths though nothing so far had been done. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the ib*esid(mt (Mr. Batyendra (lliandra 
Mitra) gave the ruling re : Moneylenders’ Bill, that the provincial Icgislaluro 
was competent to undertake legislation relating to loan traiisaclionB by banking 
corporations. 


16th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a circular to all town and (listrift 
Congress Committees, said : “Certain criticisms have been made in regard to tlio 
new form of the indopeadcncc pledge. It should bo noted that tlm adtlitioim to 
the pledge are merely repetiLiona oE the Congress progranmio whiidi has so 
been repeated in Congress resolutions”. 

In a resolution passed by the Bihar Socialist Party, strong (liHn[»provaI was 
expressed of the now “Independence pledge” and of the khadi clauHo in 
particular. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, considerable part of the day’s proccedingH 
was devoted to discussion of reports of the Privilege Committee. 


17th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaidng at a Slate banquet nt Barodn, omphnsiml 
that preparations in connexion with Federation had merely been HUHiioudctl but 
by no means abandoned. 

His Excellency the Governor of the N* W. F. P. granted fi])cc.ial i^owors to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, under the Frontier CrimoH Itogulation. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, former Acting Premier of the IJjiiled Provinces, in 
the course of a speech at the Benares district ])olitical <‘.onfcroucc liclil at 
Chandauli, over which he presided, revealed that fresh ollbrt for compromiHC 
between the British Government and the Congress wore ])roci'(‘(Iing. 

Speaking about the Hindu Moslem question, Mr. Kidwai said that this was <lu; 
creation of those who found themselves in a hopeless condition, due to tin* 
growing support of the Indian people to the Congress. The Congress (jo\Trn- 
ments had stood for the people and served all people. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjeo, decided to contest tlie Vletdiou 
to the Bengal Legislative GoiinciL The Working Committee appointed a sncciul 
siib-committee consisting of Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookorjoo, Mr. N. 0. C]iai.(Wi<‘(‘ 
Rai Jatindra Nath Ohowdhury, Bj. Banal Kumar Roy Chovvdhury and J\ir. B o’ 
Chatterjee for nomination of candidates and the sub-committee was aiveu* iitml 
authority to select the candidates. 

P^dit Jawliarlal Nehru left Allahabad for Wardha to aUcud the incclinir of 

the Congress Working Committee there. " 


an 


nl. tho 


18th. Mr. E. B. Lagden, Chairman of the Indian Tea Asaoeiation 

Mnual gena-al meeting of the Teiai Planters’ Association at Beiulhui'.i^aaid' timt 
tea iiidusti 7 was to co-operate with the tJovcniment. 

Ml. A* K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, addressing the Co-opmlive Con- 
Caloutta, referred to the position of the (•.o-oporativo mdwmcnl 

leiSi'Jlfii SSS* ““ »< “» ““Pl Money. 
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Kardar Rallavldiai Palel, in his iiiaufjjural address at the eii^hth annual session 
of the Raipur District Political Conference, held under the presidentsliip of Mr. 
1). K. Mehta, said, 'Tndia has no sympathy with Germany or what she stands 
for. Wo want that P>ritain should win the war. But India must secure tho 
ri{>:ht of seli'-detcrniination.’* 

Bardar Patel reviewed tlic world situation, with particular reference to India, 
and said tliat war was duo to brute force and Inst for imperialism, based upon 
commercial rivalry. India was unable to defend herself aj,^ainst attack from 
outside. 

lOtb. 'Die Con{»:rcss Workinfi: Committee which asssomblod at Wardha, reviewed 
the i>oliti(*al sitiiat.ion in India and made careful study of the points contained 
ill 1 1 is EKcelh'Ucy the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay. It was 
^’cncrally held that, the Viceroy’s Htatemeut was an advanc.c on recent declara- 
tions on Indian adairs made on behalf of tho British CJovcrnment. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra IVm issued a statement on the controversy over the 
accounts of tho IhMi^'al Provincial Cona;rcSB Committee ; “For the lirst time in 
tho history of tho B. P. 0. C. that body w'as able to have an income for itself 
last year, for whic.h the present oxccutivo can lo^itimal,ely claim the credit. This 
was rendered possible ]ie(‘.ausc of two factors— first, that the mcetin*; of the All- 
Iiulia Con^TOHS Oonnnittco was hold in Oahuitta in April 11)39 and secondly, 
that the amended constitution of tho B. P. C. C. introduced in 1939, ])rovidcd 
for tho first time that a portion of tho four-anna membership fee should go to 
tho B. P. 0. C. funds. The previous mooting of the A. L C. 0. held in Calcutta 
in October J9i»7, was organised by Mr. Kiran Bankar Itoy’s group, then in charge 
of tho B. P. (1. C. socrelariat, and it left a very small surplus in the hands of 
B. P. 0. C. Last year’s meeting of the A. T. C. C. was arranged by Maulavi 
Asratuddin Ahmed Ohowdhury and lus stafl* and it left a surplus of several 
ihousands of rupees in the hands of the B. P. 0. C. This was an eyesore to the 
Kluuli-lloy grou]) in the B. P. 0. 0.” 

PaiuUt Jawharlal Nehru wrote in the Natiomd Herald : “Soviet Russia, their 
symbol of hoiie, has descended from the pedestal on which her ardent cham- 
liions had iMaccd her and has bartered away moral prestige and tho friendship 
of so many of her friends for a seeming political advantage”. 

In tho Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill and tho 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Ameudment) Bill were passed, and the Council 
was prorogued. 

20th. Mahatma Candlii in a leading article in the Harijan, entitled ‘‘The Dis- 
sentients”, said, 'T am not spoiling for a fight, I am trying to avoid it. What- 
ever may bo true of tlio members of the Working Oommilitce, T wholly endorse 
Mr. Bulihas Chandra Bose’s (diargc that I am eager to liave a compromise with 
Britain if it can bo liad with honour. Indeed, Batyagraha demands it. There- 
fore, I am in no hurry. And yet, if the time came and if I had no followers, 
I should bo able to put up a suiglo-handcd fight. 

“But T liave not lost faith in Britain. I like the latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow, I believe in lus sincerity. There arc undoubted snags in that 
BiiGSc.h, many i’s have to lie dotted ami many t’s have to be crossed. But it 
seems to contain the germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. 

“Those, thereafter, who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. 
Perhaps, from the stand-point of the disBcuticnts, this compromising nature of 
mine is a disqualification. If it is, tho country should know it.” 

The Congress Working Committee deindeil that with a view to ending tho 
the political deadlock in India, Mahatma (hiudhi “should seek from tho Viceroy 
clarification of certain points” in Ilis Excellency’s speech at the Orient Club, 
Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, President of the Moslem League was expected to be in 
Delhi about tho same time as Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad issued a statement from Wardha regarding the observance 
of “Indciicndonce Day” ; “The Congress Working Committee at its last meeting 
imsHcd a resolution calling upon tho country to observe Indenendcnce Day with 
enthusiasm and duo solemnity. It prescribed the pledge to bo taken on Inde- 
pendence Day,” 

21st. Tho Congress Working Committee concluded its three-day session at Wardha 
after liearing Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Batyaranjan Bakshi, who had 
been deputed by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to present its view 
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on the Bengal Congress dispute and to press for the withdrawal of the nd ho(», 
committee appointed to conduct Congress eleelions. 

Mr, N. C. Oliatterjee, of the Hindu Mahasaldia, addressing a mooting at nmnka, 
said ; “Wc want to co-operate with England, in this her hour of crisis, but on 
terms o£ honourable co-operation. Thc_ promise o£ the grant of Uoininion Status 
as embodied in the Statute of Westminster in the shorlosb ]>ossil)lo time male's 

honourable cooperation possible “Dominion Status as enilxalh'd in tlio 

Statute of Westminster is practically independence. It ninkos India an 
autonomous State, not subordinate to England or another part of the British 
Empire in either domestic or foreign politics, and it makes Imliu a free member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Pandit Jawharhil Nehru, addressing a meeting at Nagjmr, said that there 
appeared to be no chance of a settlemout of the impasseo though the Vi<‘eroy's 
recent speech at Bombay was “sweet”. The Urnc had come, ho said, when none 
dare speak against “Swaraj”, even though he did not like it. ImpcdimentH were, 
however, being put in its way in the name of religion and the miuorith's. 


22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the HaHjan, stated : “Indei'ondenco Day 
is an annual feature in the Congress programme and is iincoiiiu‘c.t.ed with (dvil 
resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrations must not. Ix^ mlstuken for a 
declaration of civil resistance”. He also said : “J am insddng a (U'sptiratt^ ellort 
to avoid a struggle. I believe in the sincerity of Ivonl Linlitligow” 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Oommereo Memlmr, Government of India, opening 
a conference of rein'esentativcs of the Central and Brovinciul (bn'oninn'nls iiiid 
Indian States, at New Delhi, to disemss questions relating to lal)()iir, stressi'il the 
need for co-ordination of labour conditions between ditleront parts of the (’.oimtry, 
Maiilana Abnl Kalam Azad and Sj. Sarat Ohandra Bose^ left Wanlha for 
Calcutta. Before his departure, Sj. Bose had dolailod diseiiHsions with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Eajcndra Prasad on the political situation in the (xnintry and 
also the Bengal question. During his discussions with (he (kmgn'ss Working 
Committee, Bj. Bose iu stating the case of the Bengal Ckjngress Gmumitlci! 
answered certain points raised in the resolution of the Working ( lorn mil l, on 
December 24. 

Dr, Nalini Eanjan Sarkar issued a statement from ()alcul,l;a on his return 
from Wardha, pointing out that he failed to appreciate the opOHilUm to t.ho 
spinning clause in the Congress independence pledge. 

Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the C, P, and Berar 
Congress Assembly Party at Wardha, said that now £ovc,es of opposition had 
recently come to the surface. Although these were seemingly communal [\m 
were not at all due to any cultural or communal difTerenecs. There was a dimirc 
to bargain for a share in the power that was yet to come. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mahabodhi Hociol.y of rndia in (Ul(nit(.a 
presided over by Bir M, N. Mukherjee, a resolution requesting the ’ (h>v<‘rn()r of 
Bihar to hand over the management of the Bodhgaya temple to BudliisiH was 
adopted. 


23rd. Mr. M. A. Jmnah, m a statement to the Press issued at Eajkot said : “I 
find that even Congressmen are realizing that the Indepcudcucc Day ’ pliulgo us 
amended or with the addendum, is a camouflage.” i ‘ 

Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose returned to Calcutta from Wardha. In his ropn'Hon- 
Mion, he narrated a long scries of facts to controvert the ivaHons given by the 
Congress Working Committee for appointing an nd hoc committee to (‘.omhic.t 
Congress elections in Bengal. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a Press statement issued at Lucknow said “I 
received dunng the last few days numerous enquiries from membom and 
sympathisers of the Forward Bloc as to what they should do on January 2G L 
have already announced that there is no objection to holding separate m(sct.in<>-H 
smd demonstrations on Independence Day. Bat wlicthor they should at-.kmlly ho 
held separately or not is left entirely to the discretion of the members iu encli 
lenity. In no case should there be any opMsition raised or any dis-Wil. 
note struck by &e members of the Forward Bloe in meetings orKnniurd bv t o 
official Congress Committees where the Gaudhian pledge will bo taken ^ ^ ” 
A conference of the Hindus of Sind, including representatives of a imiubor of 
Hindu Pancha^ts in vil ages md towns throughout the Province was wnivcoS 
at Kaca^i by Mr. Niohal Das Vizirani, Minister, to consider the nosition of the 
minonty community and to desire measures to safeguard thoir iulorMts. ^ 
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241U. The Biiirl Government decided to set up a Court of Inquiry to iavesLi^ato 
the riots in the i>rovin<*,c. i)articularly in respect of the causes of riots, measures 
taken by civil odicers including the police to preserve peace immediately before 
the riot.s. 

A ]iroposal was made to the Calcutta Corporation, to make a capital grant of 
Rs. 10U,UU(J out of municipal funds for the construction of “a library hall and 
rooms and a gymnasium” of the iMahajati Badan (the llousc of the Nation), 

Bir A. llamaswami jMudaliar, Commerce Member to tiio Government of India, 
opening the Tiicc Control Oonfcronco at Now Delhi, referred to the economic 
and other dillicultics attended upon the (‘ontroHing of pric.cs of i)rimary commo- 
dities, and tile dangers involved in un-co-ordinated efforts in the dillbrcnt parts of 
the countiy. 

A concrete result of the two-day session of the Labour Conference was the 
general agriuancnt that tlio Central Governmout should draft legislation on four 
imi )0 taut subjects in the light of the diseussiou on them and scud the draft to 
the provincial Govern inoii Is, 

25th. Bj. Bu))has Ohaiidra Lose issued a statement observing : “In connexion 
with t.he Indopcndeiice Day celebrations, T have one thing to add to my previous 
Hlaiemcnt. In rcilorating the IIKIO pledge in meetings convened by the Forward 
the last sentence sliould i)e deleted. Even without tliis sentence the pledge 
will he a siif-coiitained and inspiring one.” 

Mr. It. B. Ruikar, Vico- president, and throe other members of the C. 1\ 
Provincial Forward Lloc., in a slaicmcnt issuc<l l)y them said : ‘‘The statement 
of Rajendra Rrasad rcgaiding the independence pledge is a distinct (dim]) down 
witli a (h'iinite (‘Oncessii)n to those who have seiioiis objection to the portion 
relating to spinning and a constructive prognimmo” 

Mr. M. A. diiinah replying to the welcome intended to him by the Prcsidoiit, 
.Tiinagadh .lamiat, said : “Borne TOndu leaders (Congress) are inloxieatod and arc 
out to crush the MoHloms, but the latter arc now alert and the ]\Ioslom Ijeaguo 
should bo equipped with a Press to iiglit those who arc in opposition, aa also 
with the necessary means for tlio purpose.” 

Mr, 0. Rajagopahudiari, addressing the students of the Madras Christian 
College at d hanii)iirak, said, “We should not allow posterity to say that a great 
opportunity was spoiled by internal diirerenccs. 

tn Bind, a serious crisis was thrcatciiod following a meeting of the Hindu 
iudejuMidcnt members of iho Assembly on the eve of the budget session of the 
Assembly. Tim party by a majority decided to withdraw its support to tho 
Alla Buksh Ministry and go into Opposition. 

Fifty shojts were ransacked anil live villagers were killed Avhen frontier 
tribesmen raided a village near Rannu. 

2f)th. ‘Tmlopendeiicc Pay” was observinl in Calcutta. The eel ebra' ions went off 
peacefully. Tbo morning was devoU’d to tho hoisting of Ckmgrcss (lags and 
iwocessious, while meeting's were held in the evening when the Independence 
JIdedge was road. The “Dav” was observed in many other stations, when a 
similar procedure was adopted. 

Dr. Nic.haldas Vizirani and Dewan Dialmal Daulatram, the two Ministers in 
the Bind Cabinet tendered their resignation. 

Mr. M. B. Ancy, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party had an interview 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. lie discussotl the political situation with 
special reference to the communal prol)lcm. He stressed tho need of solving the 
problem by giving proper safeguards to minorities without any distinction in 
all provinces. 

27tli. Mahatma (landhi in the course of an article in tho Harijan^ wrote on 
“Aliimsa and Practice”. “1 hold that the coming into power of the proletariat 
through violence is lioiind to fail in the end ; wiial is gained by violence must 
be lost before superior violence”. 

In the All-India Womcn^s Conference Association at Allahabad, Begum 
Sharcofah Hamid Ali, in her ITcsideutial address, made several interesting 
observations. Bhe said, “We have suffered from many Hitlers in the homo in 
each generation. L(^t us ])ray devoutly that Hitlerism in every shape or form 
may be banished from the world.” 

The Excess Prolits Tax Bill, sought to impose a tax of 50 n. c. of the excess 
of tho ])rofits marie in any accounting period after April 1, 1039 over “Btandard 
Profits.” 

5 
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28 th. Tbe Kashmir Durbar asvced to a temporary (>han'>;a in tbo trade, treaty of 
1870, si«>:ne(l between the British GovornniiMit nnd the JMaluirnju oE IviiHlimir, with 
a view to fitinoubitin^ India’s tnule Avitli t)ontrnl Asia. _ 

Mr. M. A. Jiiinah iniide a statement ro.:i:ar<liiiu; the British Ciovonunonl. s atti- 
tude : “We aro informed that Ijondon ‘seoiits’ our just demiinds to appoint an 
impartial judh-ml triijinial, namely a Uoyal Commission, to iiKpiiro into our 
chiirji'es, of a very serious (‘haraefcer, about the tyranny and ()i)pn‘Ssioii practised 
over Moslems in Oon!>i*oas-»'ovcrni'd iirovincos ” _ 

The Government of India ]>ro|ioscd to appoint two Brice Advisory otheers, one 
to be stationed in Bomlniy and the other at Calcutta, mainly to follow the 
activities of the snoeulative markets in jute and in cotton and to kt'op the 
Government of India informed of the toiulencioH in those umrkels. 

]\Iahatnia Gandhi wrote in the Harijati^ • holicE is unshakon that without; 
communal unity Kwaraj cannot be attained tlirouiiii non-viol<m<*e. But unity 
cannot be reached without justice between communities. Moslems or any other 
friendship cannot be bought with bribery.” 

29th. Donations amoniitin" to Us. 1,20,100 wore aniioiiiu^ed wlion a fniul called the 
“East India Fund for "Brilish war services”, was opiuieil at a mcctiipi; at the 
Bengal Chamber of CommeuT. 

In the Punjab Assemhlj^, ]\Iir Mnqbool ]\Tahjnnd, Parliumimlary Sccrelnry to 
the Premier, announced the Piinjal) ( h worn men t’silccision to lakes action against 
all communal volunteer organizations in the province. 

Di\ Ilajeiidra Prasad in a press statement on the Beng'al (^njgress allairs, 
said; “Tlio Working Committee are unable to uIUm' their previous doeision. 
The ad hoc committee will conduct elections. It is hoped all Conj.‘;resH Com- 
mittees including the Provincial Congress (kmimilteo and its (‘xccntivc^ council 
will co-operate with the “ad hoc” committee, and thus ensure fair and impartinl 
elections which ia the uitontion behind the resolution of tlie Working (’omniitlee”. 

Sir Gulam Hufisain ilidayatnllah, ]Miuistor-in-(.'liurj':e of laiw and Onlm*, 
Sind,. informed the Asaemldy that the ({overiimcnt of Sind had iiiciirn'd an 
expenditure of Pvs. fiDjOOO for A. R. I’, schumes ami Its. dl,(lU) for [U'oviding 
arms and clolihing to the special polii'e. 

With a view to guiding the memhers of the Hindu Independent Party in li\o 
Sind Assembly a federation of the IJindii ‘^panchyatB” in the province was formed. 


30th. His Escollcncy the Governor of Bengal at the annual dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades ABsoi-iation, said ; “llio ultimate implications of the war are just ns 
serious for those in India as they are to those who live closer to the actual 
sense of conflict. The ideals wc stand or fall by are uh'als, the value of which 
India as a whole iinderatauds— ideals in wliich Bengal has shown in no uncertain 
way that she believes”. 

Dr, Rajeadra Prasad, in reply to Parat Chandra Bos<^’s lelegnuu ]irot(‘Hling 
against the Working Committee’s decision and rcfpies(,ing the Vongn'SH I’rcKi- 
dent to hold a referendum of Bengal Congressmen on the issue, staled tliat ilm 
Congress constitution did not provide for an appeal against the Working Ckun- 
mittee to a referendum, but suggested that tSj. Bose might, if ho liked, uppiad 
to the All-India Congress Committee. 


31st Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, took ex(*e]»tion to Hj, Harat 
Chandra Bose’s remark in a telegram that the All-Imlia Congress Commitleo 
had a “packed majority to supjiort your (the Congress President’s) (hvision irn^fl- 
pective of merit”. Dr Prasucl declared that the nmiark was wliolly iinjustilh'd 
and “unworthy and extremely insulting” to the Congress organic ui.ion in olluu* 
provinces. Dr. Prasad maintained that the Working Committee was eomptUent 
within the Coimreas constitution to appoint an ad hoe committtMi to eomlnct 
the elections ip Bongul. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial OongresH ('oniniitiee at a 
meeting m Calcutta, passed resolutions protesting against tho appointment of 
the au hoc'^ committee and ealling upon the Biihordina,to Congress organ izat ions 
in the province not to ('o-otieraic with the above c.ommitteo. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje a^lresscd a large gathering at Bomliuy. Tn his siieech he 
pointed out that the Hindu Mahasaliha was not antuyonisiic to tiu‘. ('ongn'ss. 
In fact the first session of the Maliasablia was held in the Congress Paiufal at 
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Sj. Siiblias Chandra Bose made an aliac.k on the policy of the Congress High 
Comand at a meeting in Calcutta. He traced the history of the differences be- 
tween the Working Committee and the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
beginning from the Tni)uri Congress, and said that the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee over the head of the B. P. C. 0. was nothing but an attempt on the 
part of the Working Committee to suppress tJio Leftists of Bengal. 


February 1940 

The principal incident of tlio month was tlio meeting of Ilis Excellency 
the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, — Mr. M. A. Jinnah of the ‘Moslem 
League was also invited to place the Moslem point of view — to remove the 
political deadlock in the country. Tliough the interview practically did 
nothing in the direction of improving matters, Mahatma Gandhi was 
optimistic enough to declare that lio saw the germs of settlement in the 
Viceregal pronouncement in Bombay. 

The next item of interest was the appeal of Lord Zetland, in an inter- 
view to a ropvosentativo of Lhe to the leaders of the Indian 

CongroRs to “escape from the tyranny of phrases." The Secretary of State 
for India said that oxporieuco of iho working of Iho constitution in the Act 
of 1935 had mado it clear that iho problem of the minorities must bo taken 
in hand by Indians themselves. “Long range bombardment by leading per- 
sonalities from platform and Press is little likely to loatl anywhea’o. What 
is wanted is escape from the tyranny of phrases and a descent from idealism, 
from the abstract to the concrete." 

He contimiecl : “I believe that only by moans of discussion among those 
who can spiiak with authority for their followors, informal and in confidence 
in the first instance, is helpful appreciation of their respective standpoints 
and dilUculiios inlicnmt in ilioni to l)o hoped for. If such a discussion is to 
bo faithful there must ho on all skies a genuino will to succoed and a real 
spirit of comiiromiso. The British Government cannot compel those things ; 
they can only plead for them as I most earnestly do." 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Eajimdra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent expressed keen nisappoiatmont at the uttoronce of Lord Zetland. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah released for publication his correspomlence with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in which the latter mado it clear that liis Govern- 
ment realized tlie importance of the contentment of the Moslem Community 
in achieving constitutional progress. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, called a conference of 15 Hindus 
and 15 Moslems to attempt to settle the communal problem in tho Province. 
Mr. Huq further stated that the best solution for India's problems would 
be the forming of coalition cabinets jn tho Provinces tor tho duration of the 
war. Sir Sikamlar Ilyat also expressed his willingness to give the plan a 
trial in his Province it it would lacilitato an All-India settlement. 

In tlie Congress Presidential election, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad defeat- 
ed his opponent Mr. M. N. Eoy by a large majority— Bengal delegates took 
no part in tho voting. 

Military operations were launched in the “settled areas" between the 
Bannu Koliat road and tribal territory and in Abmadzai Salient. The Faquir 
of Ipi was supposed to l)e ill and his followers were leaderless. 

The dispute between the Congress Working Oommittco and the Bengal 
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Congress Committee continnecl. Tho IL 0. cliHiifliliiitod tliruo Disiric.t 
OommitteGS for co^oporating with tlio Ad IIoo” J^lloction 0o!uniit.t(H3 
appointed by the High Command. Following tliis a«;l.ion, tlio Working 
Committee at Patna clociclud to suspend tho Jh V, C. C. for “aets of do- 
fiance.” Tho latter was also aslcod to show cause wliy it should iu)t ]>o 
disaffiliated. Tho Ad Hoc Committoo was temporarily appointed to acd; 
instead of the B. P. 0. C. 

1st. A Baroda f^tatc proclamation annoimccd the iiuuignraiinn of the new Oouflii- 
tution embodied in the Governmont of Baroda Aot. -The couHtihilion Hl.n‘HS(‘d 
the fundamental identity of interests botweem Ills TTighnnsH tho Maharaja and 
his people. His llighneBS earnestly hoped that tho. {;i’oatly iiU'roaK('.d opportuni- 
ties for service which the now constitution conforn'd on peophi would bo 
utilised with a due sense of responsibility and in a spirit of mutnul nndorslnnd- 
ing and goodwill so as to enable it to help to advjvi\u,o tho nuiUnhil and moral 
progress of his people. -The constitution proviilcil for a L(‘gi.sl;vtivo Council 
(Dhara Sabliai, consisting of GO meiubcrs, ol: whom O? \v(^r(^ to l)l^ cli^cted and 
23 nominated. Nine of the nominaUid moinbcrs wonltl he oHicials. There wtuild 
be no distinction between urban and rural (‘.oustitiicncics exi-ept. in the cas(! of 
Baroda City. The Dewan would bo the cx.-oiru‘io Presidmit of tlie Council. 

Mr. A. K. Fiizlul Huq, Proinior of Btmgal, and J\Ir. B. (k (Jhnttrrjcc, Vice- 
President of the Bengal Hindu ^lahasabha issuetl a joiiU, stsi,i,(mu‘ut un;ing_ the 
immediate necessity of a round tabic conference of K^prcsentatlvcw of the Hindu 
and Moslem Communities of Bengal* 

In a joint statement issued by Dr. Rhyama Prasad Moobu'jcc, Mr. S. N. 
Baneviee, Mr. N. K. Basu, Mr. 'N. C. CluiUerjee ami Mr. S;u\s\t Kumar Itoy 
Chowahiiry, Hindu leaders of Bengal doscrilnwl the ciunnuinal Awnnl ns “the 
real cancer eating into the vitals of the public*. life of Bt'iigid^ and it should 
first be tackled by tho pro]iosod conference of ropn'scnliitivcs (d* Ilimliis and 
Moslems. 

Dr B. S. Moonje, addressing a public, nioctlng at .TamHlu'dpiir, said : ‘T . la 
the duty of every Hindu to-day to join the Maliasaldni ami forgiU. Iho Icacliiu-M 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who, as Dictator of (jongress, has imparted them under th^ 
name of nationalism for the last 20 years.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the. Oongross President, in bis letter to Sj, Sarat 
Chandra Bose referred to tlio “deiianc.o” by the. Bengal Congress Conunitte(‘. of 
the All-India Working Committee. Ho said; ‘‘By saying that in tiu'. A. 1. (k 
C* there is a packed majority, you have made tlu^ insult tuorc poinli'd. 'rim 
assertion is wholly unjuBtified and unworthy. I cannot inmgiim a /’;n*nt('r insult 
to the members concerned and to the elcctoriito which r('turm'd ilunn.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 42 voles It) :.'.S an jidjoiirnnnnd. inolion 
moved by Dr. Satyapal (Congress) relating to a luingerstrike by political pri- 
soners in the Eerozenore district jail. 

2ad. His Excellency the Viceroy ])reaidcd over a conference at. the Viceroy’s llousi'. 
at New Delhi when a general review was made rd llm FrontuM' siluaiioii. I'lm 
Commander-in -Chief, several ofKecrs of Army Ileadcpiartcrs, tlm Fiiiatico Mem- 
ber (Sir Jeremy Raisman) and the Governor of tht‘ Nortli Western Frontier 
Provinces (Sir George Cunninghum) were prcs(‘nt. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Now Dellii, observed that the linit ami 
fundamental point on which the Moslem Leagiu' insisled was tluit the (iovern- 
ment of India Act should go “lock, stock aiulbnrrer’ ami Lius whole eoiiHlitution- 
al problem considered afresh. 

At a mooting of members of the Foreign Oonimiil(*c! of the All-India M(wlem 
League, certain "fundamental princi])lcs” on which in the opinion oi iMosletus, 
the future Indian constitution should be based wore delinocl. Sir Abdulla 
Haroon presided at the meeting. 

3rd. In an article in the Harijan, Mahatma (landin' justified tlio e.hinso in the 
Congi-ess indepeiulenee pledge relating to British rule in India, lie referred lo 
the objection raised by Mr. F. E. James against tho eliiuse in the Gongrt'SH 
independence pledge relating to British rule in India. Tlie ehuise staled Ihiit 

V . ®^*dish Government in India has not only (leprivo<l tho Indian people of 
their freedom, but has based itself upon the exploitation of the musses and has 
rumed India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually”. 
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Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, replying to the Congress President’s letter, reiterated 
his statement that the All-Iudia Congress Committee had a ]>acked majority and 
referred to the prevalence of “violence and corruption within the Congress”. 

Ecferring^ to the objections raised by Dr. Prasad, to the taking of referendum, 
Sj. Bose said : “The technical objection pleaded by you is not enough to turn 
down a suggestion to ap]ieal to the basic sanction of democracy. You take your 
stand on a narrow legalistic objection”. 

Mr. Bliulabhai Desai, a member of the Working Committee, opening the 
Tamilnad Political Conference, referred to the Viceroy’s offer of Dominion 
Status. Mr. Desai pointed out how in the Union of South Africa it was de- 
monstrated that it could assert itself as evidenced by Gcneial Hertzog’s resolution 
in the United Parliament. They in India were concerned more about the subs- 
tanc,c of in(lei>cndcii(*,c. “Let us take them (Britain) at their word, and ask them 
to prove it in deeds.” 

Mahatma (landhi, in the Harijan, answered certain objections raised against 
his hijarat advice to Jtlindus in Bind. He said : “My advice to migrate is for 
all wlio feel oppressed and cannot live without loss of self-respect in a ])articiilar 
pla(‘.c. If the Moslems, wliere they arc in a minority, were really oppressed and 
sought my advi<'.c, 1 sliould give them the same advice that T have given to the 
Siinl Uiiuliis. But as a general rule they are capable of holding their own even 
when they are in a minority. 

4th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, acldrcssing the Commemoration Day celebration of the 
Eavenshaw College, Cuiack, observed : “One word has obsessed ns for the last 
2b years, and it is “nulionalisni”. The ddinition of nationalism is loo narrow. 
We have to be some thing belter than patiiots. We must take the map of the 
world into consideration for every gcsUirc of service to India.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League met ai New Delhi 
and adjourned after jiassing several resolutions. One of the resolutions was: 
‘‘The Working Committee deplores the firing by the police on Mohammedans 
at Burlianpur (Central Provinces) on January In and urges His Excellency the 
Governor of the Central Provinces to iqipoint an impartial tribunal to inquire 
into the incidoni.s and lake such steps as may bo necessary for the conduct of 
an impartial and fair inquiry.” 

Mr. Fazlul Jluq declared in New Delhi: “In the best interests of the 
country, ilic pri'i.ent deadlock must be solved. Tlic solution to my mind 
would he the Hotting up of ooalitiun governments in the provinces during the 
interim period of the war. T am projiared to take ('qngressmon into my Cabinet..” 

Sir Sikandar Ilyat Klian, Premier of the Punjab, had au iiiteiwicw wdth 
Mahatma ({andhi at New Delhi, 

In the l*anj J) Assemldy, replying 1o a question in connexion with the ratio of 
communal roproKcnlation in (lovernmont services, Sir Sunder Singh Miijithia, 
Eevenue Minister said that the following proportions were fixed for iuturc 
recruitment : Moslems 50 p.c. Ilindiis 30 p. c. and Sikhs 20 p.c. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi went to the Viceroy’s House at New Delhi. He remained 
with His Excellency for about 2.i hours. Subsequently an oflicial communique 
was issued, stating, “In response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr. 
Gandhi came to see the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took 
pla(‘.c in which the whole position was exhaustively examined. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, observed : “A true scholar is not 
l)Ound by consitleraiions of national or racial advantage. He seeks to add to 
the sum total of human knowledge and cultural advance.— The scholar has time 
to meditate upon the jiast, to consider its significance as affecting the future, 
and to liim knowledge of the past makes the present jealousies and hatreds of 
mankind seem futile.” 

His Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces, dealing with the politi- 
cal situation in India, in the course of a speech at Lucknow, declared : “It was 
a great disappointment to mo to find on my return to India after a short holi- 
day the extent to which the situation had deteriorated.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, the Mahosabha leader, in a statement from Jamshedpur, 
while welcoming the conference of Hindu and Moslem leaders of Bengal, pro- 
posed by the Bengal Premier, said, the idea could not come within the purview 
of practical politics unless : (1) Mr. Gandhi revised his attitude with regard to 
Moslems and cancelled his statement of his loyal acceptance of the Communal 
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Award. (2) The ConpTSB and tlio l^Iosloin Lraj»’uc dejionncod the (•(ninniiiml 
Award. (3) Both the Oon^rona and the hlnwlnn Boa{*no. made \\\) Wmr mind 
to prevent “any intervention of the Britiah (loverinnent in ihia domcHtio (iniiriel.” 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy [»;raut.c(l an intervi(‘\v to I\Ir. M. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India MoBlom Loai;\ic, at Now Delhi. A (‘(mnuuni(iuo isHued 
after the meeting!; slated : “In reBponse to an iiivilatinn from Jlis Excellency, 
Mr. Jinnali today came to see the Viceroy. The conversation, which lasled im* 
over an hour, ranj^'cd over the whole ]iOBition. Mr. Jinimh nrj;c(l on Ills 
Excellency the great imporlauce attaelicd by the Moslem and other minorities io 
the safeguarding of their position in any settlement or dismissions that might 
take place. His Excellency aseurod Mr. Jimiali that His J\Iai(‘sty’s (ioveniment 
w'ere fully alive to the necessity for safeguarding the logilimato interosls of the 
minorities, and that he need 1)0 under no apprehension Unit the imiiortuneo of 
those Bubjecls would be lost sight of.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a slatcnmnt regarding his eouvevsidions with the Viceroy 
said, “The vital difFereuoe between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s oiler 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s oiler conleniplat(‘s liiial determination of 
India’s destiny by the British Government whenuis (ho Congn‘ss (‘onlcmiilalcH 
just the contrary .—'1 he Oougress position is (hat the ti‘Ht of real lre<‘dom consists 
in the i»eoplo of India determining their own destiny without oulsido 
interference” 

In the Central Assembly, the Finance hlemhor introdm^ed a Bill to amend fho 
Eeserve Bank Act. h^ir Zafrulla Khan, introduced another Bill Io n^.pIjUT. the 
ordinance to provide for the compulsory registration of European Britisli sulijocts 
of military age iu India which wouhl ex]nr« at the. end of Eelirnary. 

Bir Akbar llydari, I’resident Nizam’s Excenlivo Council addressing tho Blalo 
Legislative Council, at Hyderabad, said : “t)ur allian(‘o wilh tlm British 
Government has stood us 21)0 years and tho lies which hhul ns lo the <‘rown 
are unbreakable. Hyderabad and the Btales have always insisted that our 
relations are with the Crown in tho United Ivingdom and this fact has now been 
recognized, the high oilicc. of the (h-own Uepresentulivo being synibolii* of it. 
Any constitution for India, if it involved even in |>art a translercMico of Mnmo 
relations to any other authority, must necessarily riKiuiro tho assout of His 
Exalted IlighiiesB in so far as Hyderabad is conce.nu'd.” 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Boevetavy, All-India Oongress Gommith'o 
issued a statement warning the Congress unils in Bengal of the. consi‘CiuenccH iC 
they failed to abide by the decision of tho AU-lndui Congress Committee with 
regard to elections in the ])rovinec. 

In the Central Asaera])ly, Bir Jeremy Ilaisman, Finam^o Member, introduced 
the Excess Profits Bill and commended geiiendly tho social jiisnbut of making 
available to the community generally a part at h'list of the windfall that uar 
brought to tho few. Mr. Alex. Aikman, the leader of tho European Group made 
a critical analysis of the Bill. 

7th. Sir 0. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Pewan of Travancore, intorviewc'd regarding ilio 
communique issued relating io the interviewfi between Jlis Ex<‘ellcncy tho 
Viceroy and Messrs Gandhi and Jinnah, said ; “As for iiulopcnuh'nco of any 
kind, it is. in my humble view, so far beyond the range of practiciil 
that it cannot be seriously debated in view especially of what is taking plac(‘ all 
over Europe and Asia.” 

The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of Mr. Lalcliaud Navnlrai's Bill to 
amend the Indian Penal Code so as to raise the ago limit of a iiorsou, woman or 
man, in eonnosion with the offences of kidnapiiing and abduction to IS yearn 
instead of the existing age limit of 16 years in llio case of a girfand J-l yours 
in the case of a male child, 

8th. His Highness the Aga Khan, interviewed in Bombay, supported Bardar 
Ballavbhai Patel’s suggestion to leave the oulstuiulhig political in-oblem of the 
day to he settled by a conference of members of legislatures in India. He said 
Tt is an excellent suggestion^ most practical fitc)) towards a niiai 

settlement of all the problems before us- the communal jiroblcm, the relaiionH 
between British India and Indian States and, iinally with the British 
Government.” * 

The Central Assembly passed without a division Bir Pezii All’s resolution 
recommending that early steps be taken to strengthen tho air (bdtuicc of liuliu 
by providing suitable air training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary 
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Indian Air Force, commensurate with the si^o, populations and requirements of 
the country, to bo manned by Indians. 

Dr. Sliyama Prasad MookcrjcG and Mr. B C Chatterjee, two leading members 
of the Ben^'al Hindu Mahasabha, issued jointly a statement criticizinji, the speech 
made by the Home Minister, Khawaja Sir Na/imiuhlin, in the Benj;*al Legislative 
Council on January 12 on a motion for the appointment of a committee of 
of inquiry to iiive9ti}»:atc into the affairs of Noakhali. In the course of his 
speech the Home Minister declaro.d that nothinu; was wrong with Noakhali and 
that the allegations made were without any foundation. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Tycr, the Liberal leader of Madras, in an interview 
stated : “I see no prospect of a |^ea(*eful settlement of the vital questions at 
issue between the Hindus and Mahomedans without any outside interference.” 

9tli. In the course of a discussion, in the Central Assembly, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
strongly criticiz'-'d the Excess Profits Tax Bill and levelled a spirited attiu*k— not 
on the pro])osals to tax excess ])ro(its arising from the war— but on what he 
d(^scril)ed as the blind, faithful adoption, word section and clnnse of the English 
Excess ProlitH Tax Act of 1930 without any reference to Indian conditions. 

jMr. M. N. Roy, in a Jh'css statement issued in Calcutta, in connexion with 
his nomination as a candidate for the Congress Presidentship, saiil : “For me 
the contest is not against any individual, but between two sets of ideas and 
ideals.” 

10th. ]\lahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan, under the caption ‘'The task before 
us” : ‘‘'riicre nceil bo no diHappointment among Congressmen, over the failure 
of ijcgotiatioiis between ll.E. the Viceroy and mo. Wc met to explore the 

possibilities of a settlement. 1 had seen the germs of it in the Viceregal 
proiioiiiK'.ement in Bombay.” 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasablm at New Delhi, which 

disctusseil the politii‘.al situation, passed resolutions urging that the communal 
problem be referred to the League of Nations for setUoment. Mr. V. D. 
Bavarkar presided. 

The (ilovernmcut of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the Bengal Jute 
Ordinance of lO-lO, to regulate the growing of jute in 1910. 

Dr. Rajenilra Prasad, in the course of his reply to Hj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

staled : If you arc ki^cn oii having the verdict of the primary Congress 

members, you can certainly have it, and I would invite you to try a chance at 
the A.I.e.O. wlu<*h will bo elec, ted on February lo by delegates who in their 
turn have liocn cIccUkI by the primary members, or at the open session of the 
Congress if you can bring up the matter in a suitable constitutional manner.” 

11th. Mr. S. Hniiivasa Iyengar, a former President of the Congress, in a statement 
to the Press in Miulras suggested that the h'ailors of the Congress and the 
Moslem League should meet to bring about a settlement of the communal and 
constitutional i)rol)loms. 

Mr. Amrit.lal Ojha, President of the Indian Colliery Owners* Association, 
addressing the seventh annual general meeting, said, “A survey of 3936 World 
Economy reveals that the world was not very happy from the economic point of 
view in the year just ended. The political troubles of 1938 continued and in 
some cases intensified, and tlie consummation was reached in September last 
when the present war was iirccipitated.** 

Pandit Jawharlal Noliru inaugurating the All-Mali arastra Congress Youth 
Coniercnce in Bombay, appealed to the youths of the country to discard provin- 
cialism. Mr. N* V. Gadgil presided. 

“Bengal Congress Day” was observed in Calcutta : a statement issued by the 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, explaining the committee’s 
present attitude in regard to the Congress Working Committee, was suiiiiorted at 
a well attended public meeting hold iu Braddbauanda Park, Calcutta. Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Lord Zellaml in an interview to the Szinda?j Times, made an appeal to leaders 
of tiie Indian Congress to “escape from the tyranny of phrases ” 

12th. The Central Assembly, by 05 votes to 7, referred the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
to a Selei‘,t Committee. 

Dr. Rajenclra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on Lord Zetland’s 
appeal to Congress leaders wliich he made in Iiis interview to the Sunday Times^ 
said ; “If we suffer from a tyranny of phrase the British Government with all 
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il,s vaHi cxpcvioncc oC Govcnnuonfc of inou hIiouW iiol. rtuiii!r from it and Hhould 
bo able 1.0 bolvlly the Iniliau do.miiud.’* lie rontiinu‘,<b “HritirtU HlalosmtMi 

■will do well to Hhod their ivatronizinfi; touo aud ho i>ropiir('d to (hud with ludianH 
oii terms of equality 

Dr. Jlai(ui(lra Prasad, in reply to IMr. M. N. Uoy’s request for poslponeimmt of 
the pivshhmtiul oleetiou in onmr to (Miahlo the ncmiiial deh\u,aU*s to pai'lieiputt* in 
it, stated that it was impossihlo to comply with the nutuewt as arr!mj',(‘mi!iils for 
the presiiloiitial election had already beim made in the', otlun* proviiitu's, 

Mr, Jai Pralcaah Navam, Geuenil Hoe, rotary, All- India (5onj;r(‘Hri Hiadidist Party 
expressed his view on the (jonii;r(»rts rroHitle.ntial e.loc.tiou ; ‘‘'I'o voU^ ii'.*:ainsl. 
Manlana Abul Kalam Azmi would ho to l•epudiaU^ the h'.ade.rship of Mr. (iundlii 
in the present crisis. We must, thoreforo, voUj for Maulnnn Ahul Kalam Azad.” 

Hir G. S. Beipai, Education Hocu’ctary, infornuul Sir Zijtuddin Ahtned that the 
slate of their finaiua'S pormittinfj and suhj(*(!t to tlio vot(i of the Li‘^ialativ(j 
Assembly, the Government of Imlta proj)ose.d to uiaki* a ^raiit not (ixemliaji; R«. 
131 lakhs duriun; the n(‘xt f) years to the Ddlii Univ(u*sity. 

12tli. The President of the Central Asscmibly, admith'd n‘solMtioMS rocommendinfj^ 
tlie preparation for a coihStilntioii for India on tlu^ basis of full Dominion Hiatus 
of the Westminster Htatiiie vari(U.y, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an iirticlo writifui for “7V///f' and VV-A*’', (ilabornh-d his 
thesis that Woslcrn Democracy was totally iuiHuiU‘d to India, and that ils 
imposition on India was the disease in the body poliiic., lie dumanded doit a 
eonsUUition must i)c o.volved that ree.o[*;iiizo.d tlie esisUmei* of two imiions in 
India both of whom must share the i^ovcrnanco. of Iheir common molherlnnd. 

The Holect Committee (m the Excess Profits 'Fax Bill slart(‘d woik and it was 
expected that several of ils minubers would (hampion Mr, .linnalPs claim that 
the proposed Ils. 3(\0U) minimum Hhould be niiHiul, 

The Hind Ministry sufTm'cd a defeat in the Assembly, wlum a (’otq'‘r<'HH auumd- 
ment on the Ap'iculturists Markotini*; Bill was carried a{i,’ains(. the Governunmt 
by ‘JG votes to IG. 

Sj. Harat Oluuulra Bose, in reply to the (*oii;';r(‘ss 1 ^‘ciu(1«mi(’h slated what 
he characievized as the real reawon of tlu^ eonllict the All-India 

Working;* CommiUcc and the Be!i{’’al Provincial Ctup^ivss CominiMc(\ lie said : 
‘T do not S(H^ how you can dispute) the rcl(‘.vaue.y of my n'huvuci^ to Ibhar 
Congress affairs and, more partimilarly to your own violeiiec Emiuiry 
Committee. The report of that Committee hUowihI tliat in IhdV, (.-oU".rcss 
elections in Bihar were conducted in a manner that left no doubt, about the 
prevalence of widespread corruption, _ violence and unfairness in tlu^ Ctuq'iress 
organization in Bihar, in spite of wliich there was no sujrgi'slioii of intervention 
by the Working Committee”. 


14tli. Mahatma Gandhi issned a etatement to the I’rosH on the interview tdven by 
Lord Zetland to the Sunday Times (Ijoudon) : '‘I liave lu'tui l.;uip;lit to beliiu'c 
that Dominion Status of the Westminster Hlatuto variety is akin to iiicl(‘pi‘n-. 
dence and includes the right to secede, Thcrefor(^ I had thought tJu'n^ would 
be no diflittulty about Britain allowing India to detormiuo her own status. But 
Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain, not India, lias to determine it. In 
other words, the British hold on India must remain.” 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, former Finaneo Minister of BengaU addiVHsing a 
public meeting at Chandpiir, referred to tlic proiiosed confercnco in (’ah-utta 
convened bv Mr. A. IC Fazlul Huq (Premier) to settle Uindn-Moslem prohlimiK. 

Mr. H. C. Mopkljcrjee, President, Indian Christian Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “Wo are not a clamorous purtv we 
do not raise a hue aud cry ; but wc are thoroughly alert and alive to the sYtua- 
tion, and we are studying the currents and cross-cur routs tliat arc going on in 
the country.” 

In connexion with the Ministerial crisis in Hind, the Governor sent for tlm 
leaders of the three _ Opposition Parties in the Assembly and discusacd the 
question of the formation ot an alternative Cabinet. 

The Bengal (tovernment issued a comprehensive doimment refuting the 
rflption made by tbe AH-Indm , Hindu MaUaHal.ha at ita umuml wamon in 
CJaleutta m December, that the Ministi? s volicy was communal and vcai-tionary. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad le(l by 1811 votes to 181 asainat Mr. M. N. Ilov 
m &e .ConmsB presidential election for the Karagarh aeaaiou. Tho result of 
votmg in only one province-Smd— remained to be declared, 
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The Central Assembly passed with one ameiidmeut the Indian Arbitration 
Bin as reported upon by the Select Committee. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, presided over a meeting; in Calcutta, in which a 
resolution was passed condemning the alleged repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and asking them to end it immediately and to restore the 
status quo which existed before September 1039. 

At a meeting of the' outgoing Working Committee of the Punjab Congress 
Committee—a resolution was passed inviting the A. I. C. C. to hold the next 
session of the Congress in the Punjab. Dr. B. D. Kitclilew presided, 

IChan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Premier of Sind, tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet to the Governor, 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discuBRed and eventually passed the third 
reading of the Bengal Finance (Amendmout) Bill. 

Bengal’s Budget EstimalOB for 1940-41, presented in the Assembly by Mr. 
Buhrawaidy, Finance Minister, revealed a defied t-*Bevcnuo receipts were placed 
at Its. 13 crorcB 97 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 14 crorcs and 51 lakhs, or lls, 
57 lakhs more than revenue. 

16th. The election of Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad, as President of the Congress, 
was announced by Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General BecrcLary, All-india 
Congress Committee. >Io secured a majority of 1,971 votes.—The Maiilana 
polled 1,8 j 4 votes as against 183 secured by his rival Mr. M. N. Roy. 

In the Central Assembly, the Railway Budget revealed a surplus of over 
Rs. 8 crorcs, and contained proposals for increases in freight and fares. 

Mr. i\ B. Mactlonald, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, at the annual 
meeting of that boily in Calcutta, observed : “The war has mobilizeil the 
economic unity of the British Em])irc and reinforced all its material resources. 
India, in this world upheaval, stands in the favoured ]iosiLion of being a suppli- 
er of many important raw and dnishod articles so necessary for the conduct 
of the war.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose announced that 
he and the members of his party would defy the Defence of India Act and the 
rules made under it unless the Government made them inoperative— the said 
announcement by the leader of the opposition party was made in the course 
of a debate on an adjournment motion to discuss the orders of externment passed 
on certain labour, peasant and student workers under the Defence of India 
Rules.— The motion was defeated by 102 votes to 7G. 

Ill the Central Assembly, Bir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
introduced a Bill designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of 
exploitation and employment in unhealthy and dangerous conditions. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : ‘T do not repent having visited 
the Viceroy and having had a prolonged talk with him. I am quite convinced 
that we would put ourselves in the wrong if, in our impatience, we precipitate 
a battle or, which is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Jfarijan, under the caption, “Is it war”, 
said ; “The view that if what Lord Zetland has said represents the considered 
view of the British Government then there is no meeting ground between the 
nationalists and the imperialists and it means a declaration of war on the 
nationalists.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, on Ins way to Bantiniketan, Bolcpur, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gandhi and his two secretaries arrived at Howrah station. 

18tb. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met in 
Bombay, passed a resolution welcoming the Viceroy’s announcement regarding 
the intention of the British Government to introduce in India Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. 

Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, in an interview at Lahore, stated : “The present 
state of suspense cannot continue longer, and I can say that after the Ramgarh 
session the Oongress must take a step forward. That step will surely take the 
form of a new struggle.” 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy programme at Saiitiniketan. After attending 
several functions, he had a lengthy disouBsion with Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
on various questions. 

Dr. W. A. Jenkins, special ofScer, Secondary Education, Bengal, addressing 
the delegates of the Dacca Education Week, on “control of Education with 

6 
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flpedal reference to ' snrvcyca tlie odiicalioiuil coiitrol in (tj'rmany, 

France, Russia, Italy, America anil Kn^daml and i>niiiU‘il out that in IUoko 
countries education was controllod by the (lovcrninimt. , , , 

The All-Bon^‘nl Government HcUool TeacluirH’ C^)nnMTnrn ronfluded its 
deliberations in Oidcutta -a number of resoliUhms were passed : one, ivsnlulion 
recommending the issue of a journal dovoUid to cducaliunal loincH was also 

pnGgn(f 

Mr. C. Rniagopalaclxari, interviewed in Madras regarding the. (^)n}*:reHH (‘lertinn, 
observed : “Maulana Abul Kalam Amdwho takes the rudder today at the retnicHt 
of practically all Oougressmen in India is pcrhiips the most leai'niul Indian m 
Islamic Scriptures”. 

Mr. S. Batynmnrti, Mayor of Madras, spculdng at Urn MalnirnjaH (lollego al 
Ernakulam, observed ; “Democracy was the most siiilablc form of Govcniment 
for India, and Avhen the separiUo eleotoratcs were nljolislu'il, <u}m»niiial major- 
ities and communal minorities would become political groups.” 


im. A bomb was thrown at a Moliurrum procession in Wuldair, re.iudling in one 
person being killed. Hcvoutccn persons were womuhul, 'I'lic report of the out- 
rage was otlieially conlirmcd. 

Details of the action of the Frontier Oonslabidary in the encoiiuiiw at 
Darwazgai with the gang that raided hlusazgni on l''ebriniry S, siiowed (Imt 
shortly after the raid the District olUcer of the Krontim* (•onslabuliiry at [ Jura- 
zlnda ordered thdr platoons garrisoned at Zarkaui to liold the Bhi'ikli Haidar, 
Rang Tanvi and Khaorai VaascH, 

Khan Bahadur M. Khuhro, Leader of the Moslem fiOagno (‘’roup in tlm [.(‘{'is- 
lative Assembly (Sind) and Mr. Nicluildas Vaziraui, Conner Minister and lieuder 
of the Hindu Independent Party in the Assembly saw His Kxcdhuicy the 
Governor by invitation. 


20th. The seven-day session of tho Gandhi Beva Saugli (\)iircr(uico l)c;’:iu) at 
Mnlikanda with tho opening of the K'mdi ami village inihistrii's (‘xhiliilion by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who appealed for mutual (oli'nitiou and friu'dom of opiiiiou. 

The Arya Prathinidhi Bahha’s report on the Bukkur riols coulaitii'd a suggi'S- 
tiou to convene a conference of Hindu and Monlom leaders in Sind (o rcconcilo 
the two cominunitiea in tho province. 

The Govenunent of India, subject to the vote of the TjOgislalivc Asscmhly, th»- 
cided to make a non-rccurring grant to Delhi Univiu’sity of Ks. S,(iiynit) spread 
over a period of 5 years, the mamiura in anyone financial vm luinu‘: limilcd 
to Rs. 2,00,000. 

In the report of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, on the Land Ih’.vcmui Ad- 
ministration for the year 10!18-39, a refcron(*n to the “no-rent menhdity” created 
by the passing of the Bengal Tenancy {Amendment} Hill. 

Provincial hopes of substantial gains from iiuiomii-lax proceeds nro to sonuj 
extent disappointed by tlie Distiibntioii of Kovchuch AmcndmoJit Order rclatiuc' 
to the divisional net proceeds of income-tax. 

Sir P. 0. Roy, who presided over the foundation day eelchration ami pri/,*) 
distribution of the Medical College, Calcutta, emphasized tho netiil fur Helen tiiic 
medical research in India. 


21st. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, hinder of tho 
European Group warned the Finance Ministor that he would ho well ailvisiKl to 
pursue a cautious policy regarding a survey for the purpose of ilirtcovcriug tmw 
sources of revenue with a view to placing before the J louse ]»ropoHalH fur frenh 
taxation. Ho also sounded a note of warning with rcforcncc to the protKmrd 
jute resfcx’zction policy. 

In the Sind Assembly the iio-confidcncc motion against tho Allah Box 
Ministry, tabled by Mr. Mohandas Daulatram, was admitted. All ilm OpnoHiUmi 
groups- Congress, Moslem League and Hindu Independents -atooil in suonort 
of l^ve being granted to the motion. ' 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of tho Punjab, speaking on the Gon«»-rofifl 
adjournment motion relating to the order of tho Jhmjab (hwornmenfc pontponiug 
the general elections to local bodies for a year, uttered a warning tliat thev 
toould be under no misapprehension that since the theatre of war was fur uwav 
Ii^dia, there was no danger to this country. ^ 

hl^atma Gandhi in his speech at Malikanda,*. (Dacca) advised tho mmlxira of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangha to “forget poMcs" and cease taking part in polUicB, 
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Mr. 0. RajaKppalachai'i, commenting on the Madras Government’s order making 
the sUid 2 ? of Hindi optional instead of compulsory, declai'ed, “I cannot both be 
out of olhee and at the same time quarrel with what is being done in our 
absence.” 

22nd. All members^ of the Gandhi Beva Sangli, with the exception of the new 
Executive Committee, ceased to be members of the Sangh, in accordance with a 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Military operations against hostile tribal gangs began in the Ahmadzai Salient, 

The Budget cstiranlos of the (lovernment of Assam for the year 1940-41, were 
presented by Sir M. Baadulla, Premier and Finance Minister in both Houses of 
the Assam Legislature. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, in reply to Mr. Nur Ahmed, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddiu,_ Home Minister, stated that the Government did not i)Topose to 
alter or modify the present allotment of scats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
on the basis of the suggestions embodied in the Reforms Commissioner’s report. 

23rd. Qhe Central Legislative Assembly passed five official Bills. The Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act ; the Bill to facilitate Uie changing of tlie 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India close ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act ; and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act 
were the measures ])asscd. 

In tliG Council of feJiate, the recommendation that India should build her own 
locomotives and tlic proiioaed increases in rates and fares, were the main tonics 
of discussion, but the debate^ ranged over a wide fieUL Pandit U. N. Kunzrii 
CJitered a sironj>; }irotest against Governmeut’a refusal to give certain Imiircs 
rclatiiifi; to defence. 

Sardar Ballabkbhai Patel, in the course of an informal talk with the members 
of the Gaadlii fcjeya 8angh, at Malikanda, Dacca, on tlie political situation in the 
country, said : ‘ Wo have two policies to choose bctween—eitlicr to support the 
British Government unconditionally in the destruction of Nazism, or to demand 
independence in return for such support.’’ 

Troops returning from the Gumatti hills via the Barhundan Pass, wore fired 
upon by a liostilc ^’anp; concealed in a small village three miles west off Domel 
police station, on the Biinnu Kohat road. 

In the Bengal Loi»islativc Ooniicil, some non-official Bills were disposed of. 
The more important of them were the Patni Taluks Registration (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowry Bill and the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijmi, rc])licd to a correspondent who 
questioned the authoritv of the Congress to be generous to Moslems at the 
expense of Hindus, and who suggested that the Hindu Mahasabha was the 
com])etent authority to offer terms to the Moslems. Mahatmaji said that he 
admitted that the proiicr organization to enter into a settlement was the Hindu 
Mahasabha so far as Hindus were concorned. But the Congress endeavoured to 
represent all such communities. Jde said : ‘ It is not by design but by accident 
of JlinduB being ^ politically more conscious than the others, that the Congress 
contains a majority of Hindus. As history proves the Congress is a joint crea- 
tion of Moslems, Olirislians, Pavsis, Hindus, and the Congress inspitc of all that 
may bo said to the contrary, retains that character.” 

Ill the Central Assembly, the proposed increase in railway fares and freights 
was discussed. 

In the Central Assembly, tlie power given to Railway Agents to spend up to 
R9._ 1,00,000 without the Uaihyay Board’s s]>ocific action on certain types of 
capital expenditure, was criticized, during a discussion on demands for grants 
under the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Ijcgislative Assembly, the necessity of farther taxation in order 
that the Govenimcnt might be able to fulfil their obligations to the people was 
emphasized by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, replying to the criticisms 
levelled against the budget during its general discussion. 

25tli. Mr. M. A. Jiunah, at a meeting of the Council of the All-India 

Moslem League reiterated the demands of the Moslem League which were 
placed before Ilis Excellency the Viceroy. He said, inter alia, that the 
League had put a five-fold demand before the Viceroy. First, the League 
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had demanded a clcai Btatenaent on hdinll of the ItvUwU (lovenimnit. fha(. tho 
present Act o£ IIWH would [i;o lock, ntoidc luul luirn'l, and the rutiro Wfluano oi 
constitutional reform would Tm oxiunhicd da wav) in the of e\pori(‘nce 
from the wovkinj!; of the couHtitutioii duduj!; the last, two yeat's, and in tlio 
lijilliit of experience which mi|i;ht bo i»;aiuC(l in (uturo* 

The fifty second annual Koiicral moctinj^ of tho l'i»prr Vndui < hamher of 
Commerce was held at Oawnixiro, undtM* tho ]»rmilrnttihip of Mr, U. 

He referred to tho “siibvcrsivo forcoH” at work ttmon}** the worlo'VK. ami U) tho 
several im]) 0 Ttant Bills which tho (lovcruinonl. of Iiulia innl tnulcr ci>nt'id(*rrtUon. 

The Bind Ministerial deadlock coutinued despito the ciVorts of tlu‘, provincial 
Assembly parties to solve it. 

Mahatma Gandhi, before Icavinfi: Malikanda, addrosHiri}' a p:a^heri^^^ said : 
“Hindu Moslem unity, removal of nutoiiohahility, diarka ami prohihitiun mv tho 
four pillars of Swaraj as ombodied in the four reHohitifUis of tlu* Nap:pur 
Congress in 1921 and if ^YC keep ihoHO. pillars linn Swaraj ia bound to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bomliay, in a m(‘SKa|.'e tt) the Ahmedabud 
Millowners' Association and the Textile Lahour AsHiadation, appealed to both 
Bides to the dispute being referred to iirbitrutorH. 


26th, In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Bakwlfs Ministry survived the 
no-confidcnce motion. Tho voting resulted in a th^ each shle obtaining .9 
votes. The Speaker ^avc his casting vote in favour id the Ministry, 

In the Bengal LcgiHlativc Assembly, the debate on the .lute, Ue;;iiitraliou Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Tanniiiddia Khan, Minister-in-ebarge of Agriculture and 
Public Health opened— all parties aecopied the iimlerlving' principle of tlie Bill 
and the only objection that tho Opposition took was that the pri)Niint»us wen* not. 
compreheusivo enough. 

At tho annual meeting of the Bengal Presidcuey (\)ancil of Wmaen, ('ahodta. 
Her Excolloncy tho Lady Mary Jlcrhert said : “1 (‘nnnot Kay how much I admire 
the unstinting and solflesB olforts of those who are workluj* for others/^ 

In the Central Assomlily, staff grievances and (‘specially ilnsu* of Moalem 
employees figured prominently in tho resumed deJiate. on tin* Knihvay Uudp;ct. 

In the Oouiioil of State, Mr, AIan«i*kji NaiUrshaw Uahd was allowed to refer 
the Bill to amend tho Tarsi Marriagii and 1‘ivorec Ai*l to a Mvr,i roinmin.ee. 
The President gave an important ruling to the elfuet that the ruUni'U of the 
chair could not bo dmeusHod by the Ooimcil. 


27th. The Legislative asBcmbly agreed, after some tUseimsion, to dnnmntU for mip,, 
plementary grants in respect of Kailways aggregating to ubimt ICs, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. JI. H. Suhrawardy, Kiumice Miuirtt(!r 
assured the House by saying : “Govcnmiont will not po in for ivvi\\\ taMition 
unless they have a well considered stdmmo ami that all money so raised will ho 
spent on nation-building departments and for furthering the pronperily of tim 
province.” * » j 

The Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society at its mei'ling at Lahore, diH«*nsttcd 
the Covernmeut of India’s proposal to iucreaHo tlm railway raU*s, and the prob- 
lems confronting newspapers as the result of the war. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Chambers of (^)nnneree, preaidinr ov('r 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber in (bdeuttn, uircal tint ut*ed for 
popular control of the fiscal policy of the Government of India. 

mctatPulna. The politieal impasKc in 
India dominated the discussions of tho Oommittco. Mahatma (inndhh wlio joiiMwl 
p^t^^d^KSnth^^^^ particulars of his talks with the Vieeroy at Urn tiarUer 

‘ 

aHkwl about th« aupnly 

Depaitment of the Goverumeut of ludia and the Iuuboh odimH aDiminuVin 
connexion witii indufitrieB with which tho Dcuartment )i.«l 
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In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, in introducing the budget had 
to cover an estimated deficit of Rs, 7,10 lakhs in 1940-41 estimates. Es. 300 
lakhs would come from the tax on excess profits. A surplus of Es. 91 lakhs 
would be carried forward form the current financial year and the balance would 
bo made up by increasing the sugar excise from Es. 2 to 3 per cwt. 

Bj. Subhas Ohandra Bose in a statement expressed the hope that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee would continue to function as before “regardless 
of any ukase that might emamate from Wardha, Patna and Allahabad.” 


March 1940 

One of the leading features of the month was felie continuation of the 
dispute between the Congress Working Committee and tlie Bengal Congress 
Committee. The B. P. 0. 0. disaflDdiated three district committees for co- 
operation with the *’Ad Hoc” Election Committee appointed by the High 
Command. Following this action, the Congress Working Committee at 
Patna, decided to suspend the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee “for 
acts of defiance.” Tlie latter was also asked to show cause why it should 
not be disaffiliatod. Tho “Ad Hoc” Committee was temporarily appointed 
to act instead ot tho B P. C. 0. 

Tho Working Committee passed a draft resolution for tho Ramgarli Con- 
gress on tho constitutional issue. Tho resolution declared that tho pro- 
nouncements ot the British Government in regard to India demonstrated 
that tho war was being carried on for imperialist ends ; tlmt Congress 
could not diroctly or indirectly be a party to tho war, or help in its prosecu- 
tion with men, money or material ; that nothing shorfc of complete indepen- 
donco would satisfy India ; that Dominion or any other status wathin tho 
constitution of India should bo framed l)y a Constituent Assembly, on the 
basis of adult sulTrago. 

A general strike broke out in Bombay, following the failure of tlio em- 
ployers and the textile worlcors ot Bombay to agree on tlio figure of a fair 
^‘dearness allowanco” to cover increasocl prices in war time, — somo 150,000 
workers wore affected. Tho conduct of tho strike was poacctul 

The Madras Budget, framed on tho assumirtion that proliibition was 
to continue, showed a surplus of Es. 56 lakhs on I'ovonue account and 
closed with a surplus of Es. B2,()00. The Government intended to support 
all schemes given effect to by tho previous Ministry. 

Tho Ad Hoc Committeo, appointed by tho Congress Working Committee, 
forbade Congressmen to take part in tho Calcutta Corporation elections, 
though they were pormittod to ai.and as individuals. 

In his speech to the Chamber of rrincos, His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to His Majesty's Government’s decision to hold in suspense the 
preparations for Federation, while retaining Federation as their objective. — 
Eonewed affirraatjons ot loyalty to tho Empire were made at the session 
of the Chamber. 

The Government of India decided to detain the principal leaders of the 
Communist Party of India, to prevent propaganda designed to prejudice 
tho conduct of the war. 

The Congress session at Eamgarh was the briefest on record on account 
of heavy rain. The Patna resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, no amendment succeeded in obtaining more than 30 votes. 
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Mahatma Gandhi addressing tho nioiiling dt'cliu-wl Uml. hi' wonltl nut 
take the responsibility of launching civil dinnhi'dii'iicn uiib' is llm cnnihtiim 
he had laid down wore accoptod, among which tho iirmcipivl ilcni was 


On tho same clay that rain provcntod t.ho Congrcns Kj, Sijhhas 

Chandra Bose opened his “Anti Compruiniso (’inifofcni'o". 'I'lic niiiin re- 
solution called upon Sj. Boso and Hwaiui Baliajinianda^ Sara'swiiti to ^create 
an “All-India Council of Action" for intcuHifyind^ local rilnigiih" and 
beginning a “struggle on an All-India front” on April (i. 

A largo party of Kha tears came into mmllict with the Iialutrc nolle.!'. 
The police were attacked and two coaslahlcs were bilh'il. 'I'ho police 
opened fire killing 27 Khaksars. Ijivtcr the Khak!;ar ornanic.ati.ui wiiti 
declared illegal by the Pimjah flovoruiuonli, its hwli'r Wiis aiTcsL''d uiiilt'r 
the Defence of India Act at Dcllii and many ollmr anv.sl. i were niailc. 

The Moslem Loaguo at 'Lahoro passod uminimouiily an olliiMa,! nsiohiliou 
declaring that no constitutional plan would ho workalilc unlcs'i it Inmctl 
on territorial readjnstiniint and tho croation of indi'pcinlcnt ISlniilciu Kialcs ; 
and that, further, Moslem miiioritios in other pari!', of India i.hmild In 
protected by ade<iuato and mandatory safi'giiiinlH.^ Htroii,'! vlown wi-ro o'l- 
pressed for and against tho plan all tlmmglmiit Imlia. 

Tho Moslem League also deplored tho loss of life in the iirin,". inciilcnt 
between Khaksars and polico, called tor an imi>arliii.l impiiry mini (Ictmunlcd 
the removal of tho ban on Kl)alci!ars.---Thn Kliaksars were orili'i'c,! by tlmir 
Lahore Ohio! to refrain from disorder. 


1st. Tho Congress Woi'ldeg Cominitten pasHod a rcsohiUnii at I’alna, dct'larii)": llie 
determinatioa the Party (o resort (o c.ivil disolii'dii'm'i! uiilii"'iliKiii!'Iy an iimin 
as the orgaiimition was oonsidonHl (it ciioii|';li for the jiiirpiwn or ^ '‘m 
circumstances so shaped thnnisclws as to prridpilate a rniiL.”- Tlic reso- 
lution stated inter aiia : ‘The (JoiigrcHS licrcby dt'clui'i'S ai'uiii that nothin;!; 
short of complete indepond«uc.o can ho acccptcii hy llio pcopU' tit Imlin.- • 
“Indian freedom cannot exist within the orliit of impci'iali.iin, and Iiotiiinimi 
Status, or any other status within the imperial Htructiire, is wlmlly iimpplicahlo 
to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a whole iialion, nnd wiiiilil hinil 
India in many ways to British poUlios luid oeomnnie slnirtiire. ■•''''Ihe p«' 0 |ih' of 
In^a alone can properly sliapc their own consiilnlioii uml ileti'i'uiine ilieir 
relations to the other countries of tho woiiil, throiitdi a eonstitnent nsfieiuhly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a diunaud hy Dr. Hiiresh t'Uamh'ii 
Banerjee (Congress) that tlio (lovornmcnt sluiiihl <'rmiiicl nulls iind fm'toric.s to 
grant to their erajioyces at least 'il px c. of their pay as war homts was 
rejected by 111 against 58 votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Conm-il, the micHtion of imimsrmie, mid niic’iindilioniil 
release of political prisoners was raised by Mr. 1, alii Dlmudra Das (I’nni'.mm). 
He charged the Government with having faildl to give ciK'i't to I heir promimi 
regarding release of piditical prisoners.— tlio rcsolutimi was dctojilNl, 

In the Punjab Legislative AsBorahly, the Kinanco Minister, Mr. Maiiolmrlal, 
when presenting tho Budget Estimates for Hklll-ll rovf'alcu a rcvcmic ilelicit of 
Es. 28 lakhs, which was covered by extraordinary nxicipla of Us. fai laklm with 
no corresponding expenditure, loavinji; a surplns Imltuicti of Us. lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, when Sir Jeremy Eiuamnn moved oonsidcrnliim of 
a Bill to amend the Ecsorve Bank Act, the drift of IlcMcrvn liiuik HIiui'ch to 
Bombay and the serious decline in tho number of sliarohohlers were disetussed. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “The question has conni from 
London as to whether the Congress has closed the door to n(‘gotial.ioiiB and a 
compromise. My interpretation of the resolution is that tho Oongress has not 
closed the door. It has been closed by Lord Zotlaiid. Tluire can he no ncgolia- 
tion on his terms so far as the Congress is conccrufti, Imlia will not ho a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domiaatioa. The OongresB 
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will not rest till India is a free country as Britain is. And if India accepts 
non-violence as licr settled policy she will be freer than Britain.” 

Hr. Raiendra Prasad, the Conj>rcss President, in an interview at Patna on the 
Coni^rcss resolution, said : ‘‘So far as the British Govcrumeiit is concerned, it is 
still oj)en to it to avert a stimp^gle by conceding the universal and national 
demands o£ the people o£ India.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Patna, stated that 
Mahatma Gandhi like, a true satyagrahi had jicgotiatcd and was always prepared 
to negotiate with the British Government. Ilcfcrring to the Working Committee's 
resolution, ho said that it was the <‘.all for preparation. After recalling the 
Batyagraha of 3020 aiul 10:10, Pandit Nehru saitl that again the Congress 
Working Oouimittec had come to a position where another struggle seemed 
im min out. 

Wir Mirza M. Ismail, when he addressed the convocation of Calcutta University, 
observed : Calcutta ITiiiversity now stands forth not only as the largest 
University in India, but also as a guide in several respects to other Universities, 
when wc think of the large volume of its contributioii to learning and high 
level of post-graduate toacliings.” 

The Government of Jjidia’a Standing Committee for Roads, in addition to 
approving a iiuml)cr of scdicmes, approved grants from the Road Fund amounting 
to Its. 10,27,000 for the provijiccs. 

3rd. Dr. B. S. I\Ioonic, in his presidential address at the first Lucknow Hindu 
Youth Conference, made a stalcmont that “The Congress has now outlived its 
misHion and must make room for the Hindu Maliasabha.”. 

About 40,000 icxtile mill workers in Bt)m))ay strinik work in anticipation of 
Ihe gen oral strike -over the ‘dearness allowance” dispute. 

t^ir Mirza Ismail, replying to an address of welcome luesnnled to him by the 
Calcutta Moslem Htiidcnts Association, made a plea for communal unity betsveen 
Hindus and Moslems in Bengal. 

Mr. B. Hatyamurthi, in the course of an interview in Bombay, said : “I support 
Bardar Balhivbhai Patel’s Biiggcstion, backed by the Aga Khan, that the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and their electorate through the Provincial Ministries should 
settle the future consLitutiou of a free India.” 

4tli. A general strike of textile workers commenced in Bombay. Sixty out of the 
sixly-cight mills in Bombay were closed and about 150, OOU n orkers affected. The 
strike was over a dispute on “dearness allowance.” 

]\Ir. II. Dow, Director-Concral of Bupply issued a statement on what it costs 
to maintain India’s 1 )epuL‘tmc‘ut of Bumily. Jic estimated that the total expen- 
diture on the Supply Department amounted to Rs. 1,28,0(10 a montli. 

Mahatma Gancliii, in reply to a question, if he would cxfludo politics from the 
Harijau Seva Sungh, said : “All constructive organizations should eschew politics 
and ought not to fly the national dag, especially so whoa it has become a cause 
of quarrel between Moslems and Jliiulus”. 

The Council of State debated the Hon. Bardar Buta Singh’s resolution that, 
“This Council views with great apprehension the price control policy of the 
Government, and recommends to the Governor-C-rcnoral in Council that no 
action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of agricultural produce.” 

The Budget P3stimates of the Government of Madras for the financial year 
1940-41 showed a surplus of Rs. 55,84 lakhs.—Tho Government, according to 
Budget estimates, proposed to raise a loan of Rupees one crore during 1940-41. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Jute Regulation Bnl and the 
Moneylenders Bill were passed. 

5th. In the Council of State, seven official Bills were passed— Trade Marks Bill, 
Amendment of the Indian Coinage Act (Coinage Bill), Reserve Bank 

(Amendment.) Bill, Avcrc among the Bills which were passed. 

The second day of the Bombay textile strike passed off peacefully. More mills 
wore closed. In the evening, the rally of workers took place at Worli where 
several thousands of workers had gathered. They were told by their leaders to 
stand firm till their demand was conceded. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a series of incidents which led the Speaker 
to suspend the meeting tor a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Congress 
and Prqja opposition, marked the proceedings, when demands for grants in 
connexion with the Budget came up for consideration. The first incident, in 
which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Congress) and the Home Minister (Khwaja Sir 
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Nazimuddin) princijmlly liRurwl, ocwnwl wlu'n Mr. Khai-rtidrii N'iilli I'uh (luiiia 
doiiKiw) was aiAins on txv<> ™i, moliona in i>.mn.‘sn.n with a . rnuiml hy tho 
Momc MidHtor lor a smnt, of Kh l.liVJH.iHH) or :^;n .rd ad.mni.; ira lo.i 
At a nweliiiK of tho OoiiKrm I’lirty _m .lUn ' oiiti; 1 .V-mui dv. Mi. Umi 
reviewod tlio nolilical Hitualiim c.ulniimitiufj m Iho tvM;'ii!in..n .n tho ( oii;'rcss 
Miuistriefl and Uio dcadlook, ovar tho damaiid for a .■minlituriil iuwiulily to 
frame a coustitution for India. 

6th. In the Ucnlval Asaomhly, (.ho Exfwa TrolitH Tax Hill nnd.-inv.-nl a nnmlx'r of 
important oliangcs ill tho Solwt thmimitltH! whoao rcj-on was jnnscntfd (,» Uui 

"^Stliik day of tho trxtilo workora' sfrikn in tlomlmy over llif. Inhinirci'H’ 
demand for a 'McarncRa aliowanco” conmii'nia'd with (ho idnniuti ot two nioro 
mills, one in tlio tiity and tlio other in tint HulnuliH. . . , . , 

In the llfiiiKal Legislative AsHeinldy, dim to i-mitumeil oitidnietiiitiiat, (aetiea hy 
members of tho Congreftw Opposition, the Kpeaker (Klian Itahadnr A/,i/.nl Ilaipiel 
was compelled to suspend the proeeiidiiiga of tlui Houen moto than an hour 

before tho usual time. , , , , . 

Bir frikamlar llyat Khan, rrnmier of the I’unjali, wlmn tvplyiiij', to the dot- 
cussion on iiio iti tho AM,siM»)>ly, a jJtrrn wunun;', that, iio 

would not Hparo any body wlu) otutiud on lui niili'-nv'ruiluu'Mi 


7th. Mr. Jaipriikimh Narnin, in n HUiiomont ul. iu;ub* ni\ appeal td tliu 

Leftists to close up their ranks mid inaiulaiu unit.s in lln; He Hlnled. 

“It ia a tnaUer of deep rej^rei to mu that, in this hour eii,(is( \\\u*u iiationul 
and CoLitj;reRa unity is ho eHaential there are no many ilii:t‘upiivt‘ (emlimeifs at 
work. The task of maintainiiiji; unity ia tlm (^inprena re^iia on the, nlnnildern of 
the Leftists mueh more, tliati thone of the otlu'rn. l-afortunaiely, Li'l’t wio}*; 
infautiliaitt is draK{.';iuj*; the Oon^’reSH to niin. It in the duty of the (’iin;».reaH 
Socialists above every thin^'’ elBo hi fiy.hl thin disruption uninindfnl of the 
calamity that a Bcction of the licft may heap upon ilonn.’' 

Mr. K. M. Campbell, preHidiny; oyer lee animal j'eoeral meetin,"; of the 
Ohitti\{i;on{>: Ohamber of < iomminvi*., paid a tiilnitn lo the uervif'eM lemlcretl by the 
people of Uhitlaj^onii; for (he prurterulhm of the Mar. 

8th. Tho Central AsBombly diweimHud cut motiona on the, Ihul^ et^ Uy •liJ volew lo 
22 Sir lluza All’s e.ut muliun to “diseuse the hnportauee of iniliatm:*, u dei‘lsive 
policy of traiainf*: Iiidimm to undertake the defeiiee of the etumlry ainl oI 
establlsliing a dofoneo advisory eommitl-ee” was reje.>(eil. 

Mmilana Zafar All, iu tho Coutral Asstnnhly^ sn»»jreHted tlur <Teation of a huHVr 
state from the Makran coast right up to (Unlrnh when he. moveil u lOit. iu the 
estimates iu order to diaeuss the forward puHey of the Hoveinment iu the 
North West Frontier IhwinceH. 

Prof. N. Ci Eanga, m.l.a. (Uontml) mUressing a Httuhnils' ):n^^etin|^ in the 
Hindu Oollogo Hall, New Dcllii, exi)rcfiKtMl tho view that u strufiph? nhme wtmld 
lead them to iudai caclonco. Jlo said, “Mahatma tJaudhi in (he emhlein of 
India’s unity and if he (Mahatma) sturls a struggle thu whole einmtry will ho 
with him.” 

The Allahabad District Forward Blue Confurenee wan heht at Allahuhful under 
the presidentship of Sj. Bubhua Ohuudra Hohu. (hm uf thu n‘HolutiotiH \mm\ at 
the conference, expressed satisfaction at the ruatduliou of tho CougrusH Working 
Committee passed at I’aina in us much ns it culled tipon thu counlry to hu 
prepared for the final struggle. Tho rcsolutioin lujwevur, uKpreuucd rt'grot at thu 
lack of any preparations for the struggle and the *'opcu door” \)olicy, AnoMmr 
resolution strongly coiuleraned “tho action of those mmgiud<ul \H\o\An of Bengal 
who in their zeal of opposing Gamlhiim priunplos went, out ot tlu'ir way to 
show discourtesy towards Mahatma Uaudhi in his rcHMUtt Bengtil temr.’* 

9th. At the annual geaei;al meeting ot the Darjeeling inaiHers’ Assikdation, held at 
Daiieeling, air. F. J. Dumford m his prcaidtuUial iiddrcsH uarmtud the Ahso- 
ciation’B work in the past year and summed up tho Daiieoliug tea induMtry’s 
progress during the first six moiithH of tho war. 

Iu the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tho Bncakcr, Khan Bahadur Azizul Hfttiue. 
gave the ruhug that r^egiHlativo AHSumbly on tho 

6th March (Wednesday) in connexion with tho Budget demaud for “(huieral 
Administration” were regular, valid and^ and wero mjt “ultra virus” or 
irregular ',-on the point of order raised by Mr. Bautosh Kumar lloso (lieputy 
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Loader of the OonjjjrcRS rarty) the previous day, qiiestioiung the legality of the 
H] leaker’s at'iiou on tlie Glh in putting the entire demand for “General Adminis- 
tration’’ to the vote without lirst disposing of tlie cut motions,” 

Rliihatiua Giiudlii in an article in tlio lianjan declared : “The time for civil 
diso))eilicncc ^ is not yet” 'i'he Maluitma also said : “The conditions for mass 
civil disobedience are discipline and noii-violcncc within the Congress, These 
comlitioas do not exist and therefore, it would bo siueithil to launch a campaign 
at the present junctiiro*”^ He administered a stern rebuke to certain Congress- 
men who iinpaticiiUy believed that the qiicsLioii of a struggle was a matter of 
days. There was nothing in tlic ratiui resolution to warrant that belief. 
Maiiatmaji added, as the author of the non-viokmt technique, he would only 
fight wium ho felt the urge from within. ‘'Let it be clearly understood that L 
I'annot bo hustleiL into preciiiitatlng the struggle.” 

10th. It was olli(*i;ilIy annoimced that the (h)vernmont of Bombay addimcd a 
letter U) tlm Bomliay Millowners’ Association on the dispute in the textile in- 
dustry and the qiu*slioii of a bonus to workers if increased prolits were made 
as a result of the war, 

A giiiKinil meeting of the liulors and Ministers of Hlatcs was held at 
New I)(‘llu uiKler the (Jlinirinaushii) of Jlis IligluicsR the CJinnccllor of the 
Oluuulxjr of Rriuces. The liiihirs and representatives of about 70 Htates were 
pr<‘seu(;. Ifis Highness t!ie Ohaiicellor presented a review of the work and iJie 
iinanc.ial slatement for last year. 

Mr. Alulul Hamid Kluui, Leader of the l\Ioslom League Party in the Madras 
Assembly, inv.sulin;^ over tlie Moslem L'^ague Gonfcrciif.c at Rajgiri, declared: 
“If there is any political sagacity or realism left in the (kmgross, it will recognize 
tlic Moslem Leiigiui as the solo reproseutativo boily of imliaii Moslems and come 
to a setl.IennMit with it.” 

Ml', d. H. ICripalaui, Oeucral yccrctary of the Congress in his annual 
report dealt witii the stalemate in the OungresB after the Tripuri scBsion, 
the disc.ipliuary ac.tion taken against Sj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, the war 
crisis and tlm resignation of Congress jMinistrios, the celebration of “Deliverence 
day” by the Moslem League and the benelicicnt measures undertakon by 
Oougross TMinistrii's.— The report gave a detailed account of the growth of 
liolitical consciousness in the ludiau Hlates in general resulting in movements in 
various Slates for civil liliertics and self-government. 

11th. H. E. tlio Viceroy, who opened the meeting of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi paid a warm tribute to the oirers of service made by the Princes and 
assured them that these oirers would be taken advantage of as soon as Uio 
ojiportunlty arose. A joint dcidaration of loyalty to the Xing Emperor and 
liledg’c of support for Britain in the present war was made at the meeting moved 
in the form of a resolution, the declaration cmpliasized the determination of the 
Primics to every ])OS8iblc assistance in men, money and material in the war 
which had been forced upon the Empire. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, supporting the war resolution, saiil that any impartial and unprejudiced 
person who had followeil events in Europe must in fairness recognize that the 
war was not of Great Britain’s seeking, and that it had been forced on the 
Allies who had no alternative but to take up the challenge. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met twice, once in the afternoon and again 
after dinner. Demands for grants in connexion with the Budget for 1940-41 
were discussed in the afternoon, while the evening session was devoted to consi- 
deration of the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill, IIHO. 

Tu the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee by votes to 12. 

Tn the Central Assembly, a cub motion moved by Mr. M. S. Ancy, to discusB 
the “unsatisfactory nature of the dcclaratiou regarding the refusal of the British 
Clovcrnment to declare their war aims and their effect on the political status 
of India and the non-insistence of the Government of India to obtain such a de- 
claration” was lost by 51 voles to 10. 

12th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Raraaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
announccil the creation of a Board of Scientific and^ Industrial Eesearch and an 
inquiry into the liberalization of the Fiscal Commission’s conditions relating to 
protection in order to encourage the expansion of Indian industry. Sir Rama- 
swamy acknowledged the Finance Member’s generosity in placing a sum of Es. 5 

7 
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lalcTis at Ws disposal tote spent on indastrial schoki-Hluim mul <iUut 

EjrflmtJ IJ« md ,a, BuioKirtol liy lllc. M«l.ar.0»i; 



a'‘"oiot*«ss S£.rsK:T: 

gas zi»Sor siarff 

S“^rl TreSs sL and otherwiHO should ho. otr.vtivoly 

3ed!^The Jam SaWWa^ re-olcoted Ohanccllor ot the Ohn.nhor ot l-n.j..os. 
^ Sir Arthur Hope, accompanied by Lady Hope arnred lu tTadias. t u . illuu 

""TuXAiLm ArS°SiSZnm Paadulk, l>rc.nio,r,. os)d,uui<u^ (ho 
1)01107 of his Ministry with regard to tiio mass lilenicy oainpnigit ilutiii'', (.lu' 
Sisoussion on a cut motion under the head ‘•Lueatioii , said : I t is a slmuio 
£ in the countryside of Assam at least 5 iicrceut ol the populat.ion nro not 

^'TlS^itile mill stiike in Bombay city continued Eifty-throo mills were .•oui- 
pletely closed and only 11 worked with a lew hands. 


13th. The Central Assembly began a general diseiiSHion of the Excess rmlits 'I’av 
Bill as recommended by the Select Comraitloc.--hiv .lorcmy Umsmiui, I'limiii'o 
Member, cotameuding the Bill to the Jloiisc thouj^ht Ihiit- tlu) u’lMilu 

agree that the iaWrs of the Committee had borne Hiilmtantial fruit. The i’OiiHfni'tm 
ot opinion through-ont the country, ho said, waK Llnii; (-ho mciiHiini w/ih ihmv 
greatly improved "and he gladly acknowledged tho aHtiiwtaufO lu; hiid nvfivfd in 
the committee, ... , , 

At a special meeting of the Bombay Jlimitdpal Cwponituiii, a 
urging that the Mayor' of Bombay should intorvonn iji tho labour Hirihn 

in the city with a view to briugdiig al>oufc an early Hutllonuiut of iiu; (Un)mti; 
by mutual adjustment or arbitration was passed, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong eoiulemiuitiou of^ (he ameudnicnt 
to the Government of India (Distribution of Jlcvcuiuis) ordor-ia-CfmiU'il, 
was expressed by representatives of the principal groups in tho Aiiiuuubly. ' 
After a lengthy debate, the House accepted without op[umition a nujliun by iMr, 
Nalini Ranjan Sarker (former Finance Ministorh tliat an address bo proHonlotl 
to His Excellency the Governor through the Hpcakor, for commaiiU‘ali(Ui (o ||iu 
Majesty-in-Council to revoke the amendment and to restore th(} nftitun t/utt antr. 
on the ground that the iin settlement of the Nieiuoycr Award again, a little ovi;r 
two years after its adoption, would seriously aftetd. the liiuincoM of Bengal, 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, tho Bengal Fimuu'O (Amendmont) Bill, IBli) 
was passed. 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, formerly Lieutenant-0 overn or of the Vujjjab, was shot 
dead at a meeting of the East India Association in Oaxtou Hall, Lomloti ; Borrl 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, was also wounded. 


Mtb, Mahatma Gandhi opened the Khadi and Village luduBtricH ICxIubi(it)n jit 
Bamgarh, 

In the Central Assembly, on tho Excess Profits Tax Bill, Mr. K E. Janicrt 
remarked: “Behind the men in tho Army, the Navy and tho Air Foroc?, 
economic and financial resources must stand fully mobiliscil. A tux on m’W 
profits arising during the war is fully justified provi<lcd that it m h'vhul 
ably, that it does not hinder industrial enterprise and that tho tujople who are 
paying can sure that their money is being employed cfieotively in the pro- 
secution or the war. Ihe constitutional issue has been raised. I would ask 

wai-iswon, Indifl cau KraBp Uio HubBtum-c 


u Assembly, the redaction in (ho subvention crantwl (« Ahhiiui 

by the Niemeyei Award formed tho subject matter of a quostum, whw Im 

In the Bengal L^lalive Assembly, various problems confronliiig the doimrt- 
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mcnis of Public IToalili and Local Self-Government in Bengal were disousseJ 
by tlic Nawijb Bahadur of Dacca, the Minisier-in-Charge, in a siatcaneut in 
connexion with the budget for the departments under liis charge. 

In (he Sind Assembly, the Allabux Ministry sustained the first defeat of 
tlic Budget session, wlicn tlic combined oi>position succeeded in turning down 
the demand under civil works by 130 votes to 27* 

J5lh. In the Central Asscmldy, attcmids were made by the Congress Nationalist 
Party, during the detailed discussion on the Excess Prollts Tax Bill, to reduce 
the percentage of the tax. 

Jn the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a detailed account of the activities of the 
Public Jloaltli I)cpartment and the progress made with the various schcancs 
(fovennnent liad tak< 3 u in hand, was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
the Ministcr-iu-eharge when ho moved for a grant of Ks. 47,12,000 for the 
Department. 

Ihc Congress Working Committee held its first meeting at Piamgarh. The 
view was hold that there should be only one resolution for the CongrcBs session 
in view of Die criti<‘al political situation. 

A i‘rcas Note stated from New Delhi : “The Central Government has had 
cause, for coiisidcralilo time, to view with grave concern the activities of the 
communist Party of India. Although the ]iarty has been declared an unlawful 
body, there is ample evidence to show that it continues to operate through a 

widespread ‘‘niKlcrgroniuV’ organisation.’* “The Central Government, in 

dzschargc of its responsibility tor the defence of India and the prosecution 
of the war, has therefore, found it necessary to pass orders for the detention 
of the princiiial communist leaders under the J)cfcncc of India Pules”. 

Sir Badridas C^enka, in his ]>rcsidential address at the third session of the 
All-Iiidia Marwari Federation at Cawnporo, declared: “India is entitled to 
demand and insist that the powers given to the other Dominions should be given 
to India too” 

16 tU. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “Dominion Status even of the West- 
minister variety cannot suit JndiaM case. Confusion arises from my oft quoted 
letter to Mr. H. S. Polak in which I had said in 1937, that if Dominion Status 
with the right to secede were ofTcred, I for one would accept it. I had no 

authority to bind any one else to that statement Needless to say the ofier 

was never made. Whatever may be said of me, no charge of change of policy 
can 1)0 brought against the Congress so far as I am concerned I have changcu. 
Kx])Oiicncc since gained and matiircr rcllection have led me to think that 
Dominion f^latus oven of Westminster variety cannot suit IndiaM ease.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Pamgarh. It reviewed the political 
situation and adhered to the main resolution adopted at Patna without making 
any alloration.— Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a detailed study of five schemes pro- 
pounded by leading Moslems. He was of oianion that four of the schemes pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there was no single nation in India, did not 
visualize indopcnclcncc for India and ignored the existence of any but the Hindu 
and Moslem communities.— Dr. Prasad insisted that India was one country and 
one nation. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party at Eamgarh, 
considered the political situation in the light of the Congress Working Com- 
mitlco’s resolution adopted at Patna and subsequent developments. 

yj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, i)rcEidont-elect of the Anti-Compromise Conference, 
arrived at Itamgarh and inspected the Kishan Nagar (the Site of the conference) 
and opened a labour and students* camp. 

17lli. The fii-st sitting of the Congress Subjects Committee was held at Eamgarh. 
Ihe sitting began as a meeting of the A.I.C.C. to which the annual report and 
accounts were submitted, after whi<*h it was converted into a meeting of the 
subjects committee. Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved the resolution on the political 
sil.nation that the Workijig Committee had adopted at Patna. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru seconded the resolution. Dr. Ibnsad narrated the events which had led 
to the political deadlock in India, and said that India was the only component 
of tlic liritish Empire which had been made a belligerent without its consent. 
Pandit Jawharlal said that ho had slated years ago that Dominion Status would 
never suit India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution condemning the Caxton 
Hall outrage. 
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A similar resolution was passed at a mcclini? of the Punjab States Council 
held at Lahore, with His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in the chair. 

Kiinwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, Education Member, Government of India, 
presiding at the annual convocation of the Delhi University, observed : ‘‘Spare 
no efforts to preserve that greatest but most elusive of gifts, the unity of Ijidia, 
by keeping tinder close restraint the dark forces of racial, religious and ])olitical 
bigotry and by giving free play to the generous spirit of fair dealing and of 
sympathetic understanding.’* 

18th. In the Central Assembly, a motion for the creation of a Standing Finance 
Committee was introduced by the Finance Member. Sir Jeremy JtuiBmnn had 
previously intimated that he would move for the appointment of a linanco 
committee or an estimates committee and Mr, F. E. James urged his proforcnc-o 
for an estimates committee which would enable the House to achieve a conti" 
nuous and detailed examination of departmental cxi)cnditnro. 

The Council of State adopted a motion for the establishment of birth control 
clinics in the centrally administered areas. 

The subjects committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National OongresB at 
Eatngarh, adopted the Working Commitlec’s resolution on the iH)lili(‘al (‘risiH in 
India. The committee accorded overwhelming HU]^]:Oi‘t lo Dr. Ih’awadV 
resolution— there were only 10 opposition votes. E^arilar Rallavbhui J’aic.l, in 
supporting tlie resolution observed : “I see people are ready for (lisobedienco 
but not for civil disobedience. Since 1934, when civil disoliedienec wub siispouded, 
I have not seen any other programme put into action. What y(Ui have heard 
today are only platform programmes. They only come up when A.I.C.C. niootH.” 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in an address at Jtumgarh : “1 have accepted (ho 
need for a fight, but I shall exercise restraint. If 1 am ilio General, IIkui, just 
as a general wants to prepare for a fight before he p.ives orders to his BoldiorH, 
I shall do the same* 1 do not find anything to siiggost Unit \vc are ready for a 
fight immediately.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tlic agrarian ])oli(iy of the GoviTiimont of 
Bengal was explained by Sir B, 1\ yiiigh Hoy, Minister for \U)\vmn\ when lie 
asked the Assembly to vote a grant of Us. L’b.C'bi.OOt) for his DepnrlmeiiL 

The resignation of Allabux Oubiiict was accepted ))y Jlis J0.':cell(‘n(‘Y Iho 
Governor, and llir Bundch Ali Khau, Revenue Minister in the late Uabiiuii and 
leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a now Cabinet. 


I^pse, at the An thCom promise Conforonco held at 
Kishannagar (Ramgarh) said ; ‘Tersistently hostile propaganda all over the 
country has had to be faced and oounteractoil by the ori'iiiii/i'rs of this 
conference. The most surprising and painful imrt of this in'opaganda, was I, ho 
determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or sliidl I say iisiuido-hcfiisls) to 
if impoRsible liy openly condemning it and also by trying to 

^nH 'To'lfy oi'i- IciKlori m> wobWiiit? 

and the vacillation Iws demoralized a section ot the LofiislB as well.” 

moved Ulc Patna lesoli.tion at the open session of the 
at Lamgarh. Ae.liarya Kiipalani seconded it. 

T eonal aides were killed in a serious elnsli at 

Tini" important aMicndmcnl in the Kxcess Profils Tax 

wJaSS’by thrGoveS^^^^^ 

CoMimbaz^-^”Mlliisl^S^‘®fnr '"t „M|>harnia Srisli Clmiidra Naiidy of 

Sn“ irrikliln Uriel? <-’‘5>«m"‘iiea(ion8 dcscilhed 

vf™or S (lovcrnincnt had in 

slisas5f::^ass 
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came* He said that the amendments were coimlcr-revohiiionary, that they 
represented adventurism and that every one who stood for prccipitaliiiK matters 
was p;uilty of treasonable conduct 

The personnel of the new Congress Working Committee was announced 
and the three new members were : Mr. C. Hajagopalachari, Hr. 8ycd Mahmud, 
and Mr, Asaf Ali, The Commitlce comprised of Bardar Patel, Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad, Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Bhankar Rao Deo, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mr Jamnalal Baja], Dr. P. 0. Gliosh, Khan Abdul Ghaffiir Khaji, Mr* 
Asaf Ali, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. C. Hajagopalachari and Acharya KripalanL 

The Central Assembly passed the Excess ProlHs Tax Bill. 

The Orissa Budget Estimates for 1040-41 showed a deficit of Rs 4,G7,000. The 
total revenue was estimated at Rs, 1,95,21,000 and expenditure charged to revenue 
at 1,90,88,000. 

Peaceful conditions were restored at Lahore, where a serious clash occurred on 
the 19th between the Police and IChaksars— 217 persons were arrested ; death 
role rose to 29 including 2 police constables. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sir >5afrnlla Khan, Law Member, introduced a Bill 
designed to bring European British su))iccls in this country ns far as jmssiblc 
into line with those in other parts of the Empire in rcs])cot of service in His 
Mnjesiy^s Forces during llic present war. 

In the Assam Assembly, two of the four no-con fidcnco motions against the 
Saadulla Ministry, of which notice had been given previously, were withdrawn 
and the other two were not moved. 

A PuTijab CJovornmcnt oommunictuc announced the appointment of a commitioo 
of two High Court Judges to inquire into the circumstances loading to police 
firing at Ijahorc. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, who arrived at Wardha from Itamgarh, later left tor 
Bevagram. 

At the annual session of the All-India Moslem Tjoaguc, IMr. M. A. Jinnah, in 
his presidential speech suggested the division of India into ‘‘luitoiiomous national 
states” to give tlic major nations soi^avalc homelands, and that apjjcared to him 
to be the only solntion of the i)ro])k‘n)i of llic country’s constitutional future. 
Mr. Fai^lul Iliui, ITemier of Bengal, also sj'.okc on the main resolution,— Mr, 
Jiiinuli said : “T'hc fniulainental (liderencc between Hindus and Moslems were 
so wide as to make them seiairate nations. Any ho]io of uniting them Ujuler a 
(loniocralic system such as that envisaged in the India Act was only a dream. 
The only solution f<;r India was the eslablishment of two national slates, each 
aulonoinons but bouiul together by international agreements”, 

2">i’{i. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the under the eaption “Aiiotlior English- 

man’s Letter”. **Thc Congress has never taken u]» an uncompromising attitude 
and within the four corners its denuiud lias always shown its readiness for a 
settlcmcut”. 

The subjects committee of the All-fiKlia llloslem Longue which rosnmod its 
sitting, adopted the main resolution for the session. A miinbor of amendments 
wore moved by rei)resentatives of Moslem juinority lu’ovinces in connexion wdth 
safeguards. Tiic resolution staled rntvr alia : “While approving and endorsing 
tlui action taken by the (-oiuicil and Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League, as indicated in their resolutions dated August 27, September 17 
and IcS and October 22, 1929 and Fehruary 2, 194U on the eoiistitutional issue, 
tliis session of the AH-LkIui Moslem League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of federation omlxnlicd in the (government of India Act, 19:]o, is totally 
nnsnilcd to and muvorka))le in the peculiar conditiouB of this country and is 
altogether unacccid.ablo to Moslem India.” 

The first session of the All-India {States Moslem League was held at Lahore, 
niKlcr the prosuUaitship of Haidar Mahammcd Aurauj'zeb, Leader of the 
Oj)posit.ion in the Frontier Legislative Assembly.— Tn a speech at the conference 
Nawab Bahadur Yar Jmig said that whereas the Congress Jiad extended its 
activities to the States in order to secure its i>osition in the Federal Assembly, 
the Moslem League comnletoly ignored Btaic Moslems and even excluded them 
from its constitution, lie expressed his disapi^ointnient at this apathy towards 
the State Moslems, wIjo were included among the Moslems of India whose rights 
tJjc Jjoagiic claimed to safeguard, 

Mr* V* 1). Bavarkar, Prcsidcjd, All-India Hindu Mahasabhn, in his presiden- 
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tial address at the first Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasabha Conference held at Balcm, 
Stated : “Tlie objective of the Hindu Mahasabha was the consolidation ot the 
Hindus with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for India* Hindus 
did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but the proposal 
to divide the country could not be permitted.” 

Ith. The twenty-seventh session of the All-India Moslem League concluded at 
Lahore* The main resolution recorded the considered view that no constitutional 
plan would be workable unless it 'was based on territorial readjustment and the 
creation of independent Moslem States. The next resolution dcjilorcd the loss of 
life which occurred in the clash between the Khaksars and the police on March 
19 at Lahore and requested the Punjab Government to institute an impcrtiiil 
inquiry into the police firing and to remove the ban on the Khaksar organi/ation. 
Khaksars were reported to have instructed their local leader at Lahore to suspend 
all demonstrations. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, at a meeting in Madras, said : ‘'Mr. Jinnah wants what 
even the Mogul Emperors did not want. Since the Eamgarh Congress Mr. 
Jinnah has not spoken out. And the Moslem League wants to_ divide India 
geographically into Hindu and Moslem India. It is an impossibility from the 
point of view of India, of England and of the world.” 


ith. The Central Provinces and Berar Budget for 1910-41 showed a revenue 
surplus of Ks. 22,000. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview at Lahore, dc(*larod : “I am for a 
compromise and an honourable settlement betw^cen Hindus and Moslems and the 
minorities, but sooner the idea of any organization, however great, representing 
all-India is given up, the better ” 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, addressing a largo gathering at Tilak Ghat, Madras, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha could not tolerate and would opi^osc with 
all its might the Moslem idea of dividing India into two zones. IVlr. Savarkar 
blamed the Congress leaders for stating that Swaraj could not be achieved 
without Hindu-Moslem unity. Hindus had come to realise that it was not only 
spiritual and cultural greatness that could save the nation, but that they must 
produce warriors and leaders equally great. 

Mr. J. B. Eripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a circular to the 
Provincial Congress Committees said that the sending of Indian soldiers abroml 
‘'without the consent of the Central Legislature”, the amendment of the CoimliUi- 
tion Act, the “refusal” of the British Government to state clearly its war aims, 
and the arrest of Congressmen and Oomrauuists “go to prove that the Govern- 
ment is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold on India”. “Tlic 
only answer,” he added, “that the nation can give to this offensive is the siarting 
of civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight on terms of the requirements laid down by Mahatma (Jaudhi’'. 

A council comprising of certain prominent Leftist leaders would be formed 
after the All-India Kisan Conference at Pagassa in order to give effect to the 
main resolution of the Anti-compromise Conference at Bamgarh. 

th. The Council of State devoted the whole day's sitting to the consideration of 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Abdur Eahman, m. l. a. Chief Whip of the Government J^arty (Assam) 
in the course of a Press statement at Shillong, commented on the withdrawl by 
the Opposition of the no-coiifidence motions tabled against the Ministry. 

The annual^ report on the working of the Assam Domiciled 1 ’copiers and 
Settler’s Association (Central) contained the following observations : “We aiipoal to 
our Assamese friends and brethren not to look upon us with distrust Wo Imvo 
formed this association not to quarrel with th m but to have a rightful share in 
the ordinai'y spheres of civil life.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment motion 
relating to the firing on Khaksars at Lahore. 


th. The Council of State passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill as passed by the 
Central Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted Mr. Oluilam Bhik 
Nairang's resolution urging steps to bring about the removal of disabilities of 
Indians in yarious parts of the British Commonwealth. 

Assembly, Mir Biinde Ali Khan, Premier, made a statement on 
the pma Mmistry's policy and programme of work. 
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Mr* A* C. Sen, presiding over the first annual general meeting of the All- 
India Tea Growers^ Pederation in Calcutta, indicated the opportunities that 
India had in developing her tea export trade with markets such as America. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Mnkunda Bchari Miillick, Minister- 
in-charge, when ho presented the demand of Rs. 15,25,000 for the Co-operative 
Department, described in detail the various steps that were taken by the 
Bengal Government in furtherance of the “policy of consolidation” and its 
“expansion on steady and cautious lines,” 

28lli. Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc, President of the National Liberal Pederation of India, 
in a statement from Bombay appealed to the Congress and tlio Moslem League 
‘^to give up their extreme positions, and to tlic Government to do their best to 
rally all moderate opinion in the country by taking steins to put India on the 
road to freedom and especially to make India able to undertake its own defence 
in co-operation with the other members of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Moslem Leagiuj’s suggestion for iho i^artitioning of India was expressed 
by various leaders : Dr. IL P. Paranjpye, Mr. Asaf Ali, Sir 0. Sctalvad, Mr, 
M, C. Chagla, Sir H. Mody and Master Tara Singh. 

The Committee appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the 
firing at Lahore consisted of the Chief Justice, Sir Douglas Young of the Lahore 
JUgh Court (President) and Chandhuri Niamutullah. lately a judge of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the main features of the Budget Estimates 
for 1010-41, were a small revenue surplus of Rs. 22,135 increase in the duty on 
opium, (‘haras and ganja and continuation of prohibition in districts where it was 
already in force, 

Ran Bahadur D, D. Thacker, the Chairman of the Indian Mining Pederation, 
speaking at the annual meeting in Calcutta, referred to the war’s repercussions 
on the Indian coal industry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. 8. Buhrawardy, Minister for 
Finance, Oommorco and Labour, declared a policy that cheap electricity should 
bo provided for the people of the province had been formulated, 

28tli, The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill with only one amendment in 
respect of sugar duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill was 
finally rc(‘.ommit(e(l to the Bclcct Committee. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M. h, A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 12th. 
session of the All- India VarnaHhrani Bwaraja Bangh at Nagpur, said that if 
India was to attain J)ominion status, adequate arrangements for her defence and 
the abolition of the Communal Award must bo its in-etuirsors. 

Sir Sundersingh Majithia, Rcveniio Minister, Punjab, in a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Khalsa National Party at Ijahorc, expressed the view that the 
division of India into Ifindu and Moslem indepondtmt States, as envisaged by the 
resolution of the Moslem League was fraught with the most dangerous 
consequences. 

30th. Dewan Bahadur Ratnasabapathi, in his presidential speech at the annual 
meeting at Delhi of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commcr(*,c and Industry, 
welcomed llis Exccllciu'.y the Viceroy’s declaration that India’s political goal 
was the attainment of Dominion Ktatiis of the Westminster statute variety. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad in acknowledging the tributes paid to him in the Council 
of Slate which held a special sessiou at New Delhi to bid him farewell uttered a 
solemn warning against violence in India and made an exhortation to the 
c-onnlry to help those in whose hands the supremo decision rested to find a 
])ca(‘eful solution of the deadlock. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, iho Homo Member (Kliwaja Sir 
Nazimiiddiii) defended the work of the Press Censor and of the precautionary 
measures undertaken by the Government against possible air raids. The 
matter arose in connexion with the sup])lcmcnfcary budget demand for 
1039-10 in which there were two items of Rs. 5,900 and Rs. 84,800, for expenditure 
for the Ih'CRS Censor and air raid precautions respectively. 

In a message issued in connexion with the observance of the “National Week”, 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad said that he expected that every Congrossraaii and 
Congr(^RSwomaa and every supporter of the Congress would contribute in a 
practical mauacr to the success of Uic weak. 
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Mrs* Samjini Naiclii, spcakina; on ‘Tca«e, CoraiTiiinal and In l*.cr national”, in 
Bombay, said : is not maudlin sentimentality ; ptnico is clyniume, peace 

that is founded on iustico and equity for all, and to briu?;’ about this pcaco is 
the duty and destiny of woman.” 


81 st. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, in a statement from Now Didhi, ma<lo an a])poal to 
Hindus and Bikhs to fi:ive serious considoratioii to the J\I(»sIcni Lnajuio sednuno of 
partition oC India,, and replied to the orities of the soluune iiml explaiued its 
implications. . ^ , 

At the annual mcctinn; oE the Federation oC Indian Chambers of CJonimmv.o 
and Industry at New Delhi, a chanfijo in Ihc policy of disc.riniinatin.'; lu'otec.tian 
and the appointment of a permanent Tariff Board wore sLroniilly urpjod. 


April 1940 

Tho principal injiilent of fclio month waH a hmadcast hy fioril J^nliliuid 
referring to Britain’s policy towavils India. Britain’s goal, lio fsaiil, is to aid 
the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity wliic.li will onal)lii 
her to take her place as a groat solt-govorning Dominion in tho British 
Commonwealth of Nations’’ hut no lasting sottlomont will in'ove possildo 
“without real reconciliation hotwoon Moslems arrd Hindus", liofovring to 
India’s war oHorts, ho said that, considora])lo as had boon tho forces scut 
overseas, .they were only an oarnost of what India was proparod to do. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill provided for national scrvico for 
Europeans was p.issod.— Tho 13111 ompowovod hoards to consider tlm quali- 
fications for sorvico and dispensability from industry of Europeans and 
inquire if they wore willing to sorvo. Compulsion was not introduced . 

The Bombay mill strike continnoci with occasional insfcancos of violence. 

India mourned tho death of Mr. 0. E. Andrews, tho well known mission- 
ary, who for many years was a co-workor of Mahatma (laudhi in Afrioa 
and a coUeaga of Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagoro at Banti Nikotan. 

The news of Gorman invasions had an iinmocliato olloct on tho markets, 
prices of war industry, shares being marked up considuraldy. Tho India 
Government, in common with other parts of tho British Empire, tcmpoi’arily 
prohibited sailing of Norwegian and Danish vessels or dispatch of goods 
to those countries. 

In Bombay, Prohibition was declared uUra vires by tlio ITigli Court. 
It had been enforced by executive notification under Akbari Aci and not 
by special legislation. To romody tliis, the Governor used Ins special 
powers to register a Governor’s Act, which in olToot gave legality to tho 
Congress Government’s notifications. 

The Drugs Bill was passed and became law. 

There was a debate in both Houses of Parliament dealing with tho 
Governor’s Provinces. Since the emergency measures taken had to lio rati- 
fied within 6 months. Lord Zetland, reviewing tho situation, paid a tribute 
to the four provinces within which the constitution was still operating. 
Rebutting Mahatma Gandhi's assertion that he had closed the door on 
negotiation. Lord Zetland said that he had never desired to close any doors, 
but it was oidy too obvious that that had been done hy others. If tho 
virion of a united India was^ to become a reality, ho said, substantial iigroo- 
ment among the communities was essential. Tho stops taken to carry on 
the administration was approved by both Houses. 
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Duties on cotton fabrics from the United Kingdom ware reduced in 
accordance with the terms of the lado-British Trade Agreement, in return 
for surrender of proterenco on general imports. The object was to ensure 
a stable market for India’s surplus cotton exports. 

The Punjab Government outlined the terms for lifting of the ban on 
the Khaksar movement They included an undertaking nob to disturb 
public tranquillity or to defy the order banning the carrying of weapons . 
such as belchas, and thab the movom mb should bounder the control of 
responsible persons. 

Fresh trouldo with the Khaksars occurred on several occasions in the 
Punjab, but without any serious clash. Kliaksar funds were forfeited by 
both tlie Punjab Govorninont and tlio Government of India. The inquiry 
into the Lahore firing continued. 

1st. Tn the Central Assembly, when Mr. A. De 0. Williams moved consideration 
of the National Service (European liriUsh Biibjects) Hill, Mr. F. E. James of 
the European group expressed jn-ofoimd disappointment that it had not been 
found possible to apply to tlie European British Community in India the same 
methods of compulsory national service applied to their follow countrymen 
elsewhere. 

Choiidhury Sir Chhotu Earn, Development Minister, Punjab, while addressing 
the All-India Jat Oonforence at h^oiiipat (Rohtak), said : ‘^L can assure you tliat 
yir yikandar Uyat Khan is not going to accept the Jb'cmicrship in any purely 
Islamic Government, la fact, he would, I am sure, refuse to accept Minister- 
ship or any position of responsibility in such a Government.** 

In the Central Assembly, the Bill to make provision for service by European 
British siibiects in the armed forces of, and, in a civil capacity, under the Crown 
encountered much opposition from the Moslem League and Congress Nationalist 
Parlies. Ecsentment was expressed at what was regarded as discriimaation in 
favour of European British subjects as against IntUaas in the matter of civil 
and military service during the war. The provision, which would have the ejBTect 
of permitting Euroi>eau British subjects from the Dominion and colonies, where 
IiuUans were not proi)Grly treated, to occupy civil and military positions of 
authority in India was strongly attacked. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill, moved by IMr. A, De C. Williams, 
Defence Co-ordination Secretary, was pressed to a division and passed by 41 
votes to 22. The Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Parties joined in 
voting against it. The European Group, nominated and Government members, 
voted for the motion. 

2nd. In the Central Assembly, the Defence of India Act came in for much 
criticism, when the House passed the Bill to amend the Act. The Congress 
Nationalists pressed a division on the Defence of India Amendment Bill as a 
protest against the administration of the Act, but they secured only 8 votes 
against the Governmcnt*s 43 ; the Moslem League, while supporting the Congress 
Nationalists, abstained from voting. 

The Council of Stale considered the motion on the Finance Bill as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. E. W. Mcllor, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Paper Makers Association in Calcutta, described how the war had 
considerably altered the position of the pulp and paper industry in India. Mr. 
Mellor also discussed certain outstanding problems relating to the industry, 
a-id said that, following the outbreak of war, imports from manufacturing countries 
abroad had been cither entirely stopped or seriously curtailed. 

3rd. The Council of State passed the Finance Bill, 

Lord Zetland declared in a broadcast, in which he touched on the political 
relations between Britain and India and the country's war ejffbrt : *T am 
convinced that no lasting settlement in India will prove possible without real 
reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus. Let me say, that whatever the 
didiculties standing in the way we shall continue to labour whole-heartedly and 
to the best of our ability for such a reconciliation. The goal we have set our- 
selves is to aid the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which 

8 
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will enable her io lake her place ns a great solf-govorniag tlnniinioti in the 
British Ooratnon wealth of Nations ” He continued : “Na//iH had made capital 
impasse in India but the truth was that India disdained Nazi synipatliy, stood 
united in her hatred of the Nazi regime and was contribiitiag magnilicontiy 
towards an Allied victory.’* 

In the Oouacil of State, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, the Comracrcc Mcml)cr of 
the Government of India, aimonnccd in the course of his spcccli, that ho 
would eonsidcr the question of setting up an Advisory Oouiudl on tlio lines 
suggested by some members of the House, but ho cmpliasized that (fovorunient 
could not relinquish responsibility for policy. 

The Indian Sugar Syndicate took decisions of far reaching character and 
communicated to the Governor of the United rrovin(‘os for information. 
The syndicate was convinced that in order to save the industry from a crisirt 
it should adopt restrictive measures and look beyond the borders of India for 
the sale of surplus sugar. 

4tli, The Central Assembly debated on the Drugs Bill. TIio Select Committee 
expressed the opinion that the provisions relating to the importation of tlrugs 
should be postponed long enough to allow the interests coiu^orned full tiitio to 
adjust themselves to the altered conditions, while with regard to the (*outrol 
of manufacture, sale and distribution of drugs the Himullancous introducLiou 
of legislation in all provinces was considered hifddy dcHirablo. 

The Central Assembly passed the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act. 
The death occurred of Mr. C. P. Andrews in a Calcutta nursing home. 


Sth. In the Central Assembly, tire Drugs Rill was passed. The exclusion from the 
Bill’s provisions of the Unani and Ayiirvcilic systoniB of medicine was strongly 
criticized and the opinion was expressed that Government liad an opportunity 
which they disregarded to build up the country’s imligcuoiis drugs industry. 

The Council of State took up the Euroi^eau Britisli siibi(N‘ls Natural Service 
Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by Eurojionn British subjccls 
in the armed forces of, or in a civil capacity under, the Crt>\vn, us passi‘d by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

The Metropolitan of India in a broadcast talk from Calc.utla, on tJio laUi Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, observed : “If all of us Eiiroi)eauH luul lived as near to Christ 
as Charlie Andrews, wo too should have won the same unstinlotl affoidioa that is 
his raced.” 

It was announced from New Delhi, that India was doing her slmro of the 
work of “demagnetizing” merchant shipping in order to (Uial with Gorman 
magnetic mine menace. 


eth. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in tlie Harijan, under the caption “A BtdtUng 
Situation”, expressed the view that the step taken by the Moslem League, at 
Lahore had created a baffling situation, but that ho did not regard it so baflling 
as to make civil disobedience an impossibility. Maliatuia Gamllii added ‘*I,(st 
me, however, say in parenthesis that until the comlitiouB 1 have mentioned for 
the starting of civil disobedience have been fullillcd, civil disobediemio eannot 
be started in any case. 

Mir Bundeh Ali Khan Talpur, the Premier of Sind, in a statement to the Press 
on Lord Zetland’s broadcast, expressed the view : ‘*At a time when Britain is 
engaged in a gigantic war for liberty and freedom, it is my conviction that her 
prestige will rise tremendously and the cause she is fighting for will receive a 
great momentum if she could solve the Indian lu-oblcm now.” 

Maulana Abul ICalam Azad, Congress Prosulcnt, addressing a mooting in 
Calcutta, in connexion with the celebration of the ‘‘National Week”, nmtfo aii 
appeal to the warring Oongressmeu of Bengal to (*. 01111)080 their dilVoreiK^crt 
ancl prepare themselves under a common banner for carrying on the “fitrlit for 
Indian freedom.” ^ 


The Vidya Mandir Scheme, which caused wide interest in educational vivdm 
all oyer India, did not cost more than Rs. 2,80,000 during the throe years lOlJH-:]!) 
and 40 according to the calculations of the Department of Education, Central 
rroviuces. 

In Bombay, there was an improvement in the attoncianco of the workore at tho 
textile mills the total attendance rose to 27,000. 

7th. Dr. K P. Patanjpye, President of the All-India National Liberal Federation 
convened an informal meeting of certain prominent politicians in Bombay (at 
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Sir Chimaiilal^ Sctalvad’s residence) to consider the question of forming a central 
party in India whose object it should be lo bring pressure on the British 
Government to accelerate the pace of India attaining dominion Status and to see 
that India was not plunged into another civil disobedience movement. 

Kumaraja Muthia Chettiar of Chettianad, leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras Assembly, speaking as President of the Coimbatore District Conference 
of the South Indian Liberal Federation (Justice Conference) at Erode, said : 
“We have already declared openly and in unmistakable terms that we will 
support without question Great Britain at this hour of grave world crisis. That 
is our stand even today and there will be no departure from that resolve until 
the Allies completely win the war.” 

8th. Brigadier-General G. N. Molcsworlh, Director of Military operations and 
Intelligence at a meeting at New Delhi, attended by party leaders and prominent 
members of the Central Legislature, gave an explanation of the phase which the 
war was expected to enter and India’s strategical position. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement, expressed 
the view that the immediate implementing of the India Act of 1935 with an 
assurance that any weaknesses revealed in its working would be removed, was 
the only solution of the constitutional problem. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad, declared ; “A 
fight is inevitable. The question is when to start the fight. Mahatma Gandhi 
will not be hustled or bullied into a fight though a cause for a fight is being 
daily given.’* 

The Council of Stale passed the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ecseareh. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asfiomtdy, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill as modified by the Legislative Council, came up for consideration, 'j'he Bill 
among other things, sought to place mortgages by conditional sales on the same 
footing as complete unfructuary mortgages, namely, to limit their period to 
15 years. 

In the Council of State, reference lo the new squadron of the Indian force 
was made by Sir A. P. Patro in the course of questions, when he asked for 
details about the “Army Co-opcriition Squadron.” 

9th. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, referring lo the Indian political situation, when 
he unveiled the stai-nc of the lal.o Sir Dinshaw Wacha, in Bombay, deplored the 
prospects of a civil disobedience movement and the demand for a partition of India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the order of the. Government of 
Bengal banning tlio ])ul)licix(ion of news in connexion with the celebration of 
the ‘‘national week” as organi;^ccl by tlic suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee formed the subject of an adjournment motion. The motion was 
defeated by 104 voted to 73. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay, decided lo declare a “lockout” in all 
the textile mills in the city. The ste]), it was explained, was taken to conform 
to certain legal technicalities of the Trade Disputes Act. 

lOtli. In the Council of State, the Biidj^et session of the Legislature was brought to 
a close. The Bill to regulate the import, manufacture, distribution and sale of 
drugs was passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in an article in the Earijan. “Nobody probably knew 
Charlie Andrews as well as 1 did. When wo met in South Africa, wo simply 
met as brothers and remained as such to the end. It was not a friendship 
between an Engjishmau and an Indian. I want Englishmen and Indians, 
whilst the memory of the death of this servant of England and India is still 
fresh, to give thought lo the legacy he has left for both.’* 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Commerce and Finance Minister, Bengal, presided at 
the Pabna and Naloro Moslem League Conference held at Chalmohar ( Pabna ). 
Mr. ''Jamizuddin Khan, Pulfiic Health Minister, opening the Conference, referring 
to the Moslem League scheme of partitioning India, said : “Whatever 
may be the moral criticism of this scheme, there is no doubt from 
the st.andpoint of reason that it is unimpeachable. Mr. Gandhi has said that 
the majority of Indian Moslems are against the scheme but it is assuredly one 
of his many unfortunate i)olitical blunders, in which the bigger ond greater 
cause of the nation has been more than once submerged. Mr. Buhrawardy, in 
liis siiccch, remarked that the Moslem League was the only organization which 
truly represented the Moslems of India. 
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llih. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the Press, in Bombay, replied to the cri- 
ticisms by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Eajajifopalachariar of the Moslem demand 
for the partition of India. He said inter alia : '*My attention has been drawn 
to the discourses of Mr. Gandhi in the Harijan in the week end. 1 am really 
sorry to notice that it is so full of contradictions that one cannot make out 
what he really wants or stands for. But his analysis clearly proves that there are 
two nations in this country,” Eegarding Eajagopalachariar's criticism in his ISalem 
speech, Mr. Jinnah said, ‘I am really pained that occupying tlio position as ho 
does, he should have held me up before the Hindu public as one who wanta 
to cut the cow into two because of my proposal that indojiondout States should 
be constituted in the north west and eastern zones of India.” 

In the House of Commons, the Kcv. 11. W. Sorenson (Labour) asked the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Ernest Brown) whether ho was aware of the (UHicultics 
arising through Indians resident in England who on conscicn lions and ])oliU(*al 
grounds might refuse to obey their ealling-up notices and that the existing 
arrangements respecting conscientious objectors did not cover this typo of Indian 
political objector. Mr. Ernest Brown replied that Indian British subjects ordi- 
narily resident in England were liable to bo called up for service under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act. They had the same rights under the Act 
to apply for registration as conscientious objector as all other British subjects. 
“I have no power to make special provisions for them.” 


12th. Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth, presiding at the annual meeting of the Church 
Education League in Calcutta, dealt with some of the problems that faced schools 
due to the war. He said: “European schools in India desired much of their 
guidance and inspiration from what was done in England and would 
be considerably affected by what was seen today. “Scdiools must give the spirit 
of the state. Can schools ^ teach democracy'/ Democracy is not something 
positive, a set of rules ; it is a S])irit, a way of thinking and feeling, an ailitiido 
to life. Schools cannot teach it. But they must somehow make the conditions 
in which young people may catch or leai*a that Sidrit.” 


13th. Malialma Gandhi, replying to a qncfliion from an American friend, said: "I 
fear that the chances of non-violence being accepted as a principle of Klato policy 
are very slight, so far as I can see at present. I believe that a Hiale m\ be 
administered on a non-violent basis if the vast majority of the people arc non- 
violent. So far as I know, India is the only country which has a pussil>ilil.y 
of being such a State.” 

Mr. Naiayandas Girdhardas, Member, Council of State, iircsiding at iim annual 
meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce in Madras, made an aijpcal ftu- 
India’s unqualified support to Britain in tlie war. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, made a dcKdaralion (hnt hh u 
man of non-violence, he could not forcibly resist the lU'opoHod parlilion if the 
Moslems of India really insisted upon it, but he could never be a willing party 
to the vivisection, and that he would employ every nou-violcnt moauH to 
prevent it. 

The general strike of textile workers in Bombay.— Aliout 70,000 workers 
resumed work and the rest wore expected to do so within a few days. 

XT. wiling on the Khaksar movement, expressed Die opinion 

that the bringing into being of rival organizations was no remedy but it only 
multiplied the evil. He added: am siu^^ that the Vm]i\h (tovernment will 
not permit the Khaksar organization to be revived in its original form. I (iniie 
agree wiA my correspondent Ujat if the Khaksars arc permitted to tiinc.lion »h 

lead to clMhe^’® likewise. This cannot but 

Health GonCercnce in Calcutta, various aapocls of 
the health problem of the province were discussed. Mr. Tamizuddin Klian 
Minister of Agncultur^ Industries etc., Bengal, opened the eonfctcm'c. ’ 

Sultan Ahmed in his presidential address at the Brat SLia All I'Aviin. 

s^doZ .ssi4 »»• 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Later, the Maulana in an interview stated that they took stock of the 
political situation in the country and discussed the agenda before the Working 
Committee. 

H. H. the Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singh of Panna (Central India), presid- 
ing at the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha Conference at Patna, said: “India 
cannot be divided into States and British India. She is an inseparable whole 
and will remain so. Any attempt to split her on any basis will be nothing 
short of criminal.” 

Dr, Shyaniaprasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Ninth Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference at Eanchi, observed: “We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it has 
been in the past, to be the home of many people other than Hindus. We beg 
of them to treat this country as their fatherland, and identify themselves with 
the joys and sorrows of the people of India.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement calling upon Moslems in India to observe 
April 19 as the day “confirming the declaration of Moslem self-determination and 
Moslem independence day.” 

ISth. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to review the political 
situation in the country since tlic Eamgarh session of the Congress. The Committee 
agreed to the creation of a “Womcn^s Department” of Congress. This department 
would be housed in the All-India Congress Committee office and would be put 
in charge of a leading w^oman worker, under the supervision of the General 
Secretary and the President. The Committee also decided that all Provincial 
Congress Committees should appoint election tribunals before May 5, failing 
whicli the Working Committee would appoint such tribunals. Discussions 
covered a wide field including the Hindu Moslem question, the possible reper- 
cussions of the civil disobedience movement on relations between the two com- 
munities, the recent arrests and preparations for Satyagraha. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding at the first U. P. Sikh Conference at Lucknow 
said: “If the Moslem League want to establish “pakistan” they will have to pass 
through an ocean of Sikh blood.” Master Tara Singh further said : 
“Opi)osing the ‘Pakistan' scheme, some Sikhs have lost their heads and are 
jn-caching eslablislmient of Sikh rule. This will simply be adding to the confus- 
ion already created by the Moslem League. '3'hc ‘PakistaiP scheme may prove 
to be a declaratio3i of civil war and therefore, the proposal is mad.” 

Tlic Sliia All-Parties conference, which mot at Lucknow under the prosi<lcnt- 
ship of Sir Sullan Ahmed, concluded its session after passing two important 
resolutions with regard to the demands of the Shia conimunity and their attitudo 
to the Madho Saliaba agitation. QIic first resolution cx])resscd the community’s 
fears that events showed that the rights and privileges of Shias were in clanger 
and that necessary stops should bo taken to secure certain rights. The second 
resolution protested against the XT. P. Govci'umeiit’s communique of March JU, 
1939, which the conference held, created a big gulf in the Moslem community 
and injured the feelings of Shias. 

The fSubjccts Committee of the All-India Kshatriya Mahasal)ha adopted a 
resolution condemning the Moslem League scheme to divide India into two 
separate zones. 

Mr. M. S. Ancy, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Jubbiilporc, said : “Destructive and 
hostile forces would spring up from unexpected quarters leading the country 
ijito unprecedented chaotic conditions if Satyagraha was launched by the Con- 
gress at this inopportune moment.” 

ICth. The Congress Working Committee, at Wardha, had nnother prolonged dis- 
cussion on the nolitical situation with particular reference to the Hindu-Moslem 
question and llie situation created by the Ltdiore resolution of the Moslem 
League. The Committee also discussed the question of organising an All-India 
volunteer corps and asked Mr. E. S. Pandit to submit a report by May 15. A 
resolution on the death of Mr. 0. F. Andrews w’as also passed. A special snb- 
eommitec consisting of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Bardar fiallabhbhai Patel, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai and Acbarya Kripalani was appointed to go into the question of 
election of delegates from Indian Btates. 

l)r. II. Thomas, Inspector of European schools, Bengal in an address, in 
Calcutta, on “The Teacher and His Approach to his work”, made an appeal to 
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the public to give the school teachers of tlic proviiu^o every opportunity of doing 
their work well and to treat them as worthy members of society. ^ 

The conditions on which the Punjab Oovernment wore prennred to consider 
the rescission of the order declaring the Khiiksars an unlawful association wore 
stated in a communique issued by the Punjab Government. The (Jovernment, 
the communique stated, wanted to bo satisfied that (1) the Kh iksavs would do 
nothing to disturb the public tranquillity or interfere with the maintenance of 
law and order and (2) the Khaksar Association would give satiafa(*tory guavautena 
that its activities would be confined to lawful pursuits, (3) the movement would 
be under the control and direction of law abiding and responsible persons. 

Sir Gulam Hussein Hidayatullah, in a slalcmcnt to^ the Press from Karachi, 
declared : “The British people arc now engaged in a life and death struggle on 
which will hang issues, which are momentous not only for the British people, 
but to the whole world including our country, and this is the time for us to 
render every possible support towards tlic success of the cause which is as much 
ours as theirs ” 

17tli. Sir Henry Craik^s term of office, as Governor of the Punjab, was extended 
by six months. Sir Bertrand Glancy was appointed to succeed Hir Henry Oniik, 
The Congress Working Committee at Wardha had another discuHsion on the 
political situation in the country— the Congress Executive and Mahatma CJandhi 
wanted to have the fullest discussion on all viow-poinls so that no false step 
might bo taken. 

ISth. Lord Zetland reviewed the position in India during a debate in the House 
of Lords. The debate w'as occasioned by Lord ZotlamPs request that the i)ro- 
clamations under Sec. 03 of tlic India Act by which the Governor assumed the 
power of Government in seven provinces when the Oongress Ministries resigned 
be extended for ‘^such further period not extending 12 months, as developments 
may show to be necessary.’’— Lord Zetland paid a tribute to the iirovincos of 
Bengal, the Punjab, Bind and Assam, where the popular miniatries had con- 
tinued to function. He said : “This was a malicr of satiKfiuq.iou to iliosc anxious 
to see India progressing smoothly towards her goal.^—Lord Zetland said, referring 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s accusation that he had closed the door on the (JongresH 
position, “I have never desired to close any door. However, it was only too 
apparent, that the door was being closed by others. A substaniial measure of 
agreement among the communities of India is essential if the vision of a United 
India is to become a reality, I shall labour for a reconciliation between Uiosc 
two great communities— Moslems and Hindus. But the fact of the matter is 
that the Congress uarty has raised iu the minds of many Moslems approhensiouH 
which only they themselves can allay. Will the Congress refrain from closing 
the door upon unity in India ? Upon tlicir answer hangs the future fate of 
that coutry.” 

ISth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, said, “Lord Zotland’H 
statement does not carry us any further and I don’t think it nocessary to Huy 
anything about it. My concern is, work in India and preparation for the coming 
event in India, what is said in Parliament, is of no consequenoo. 

Sir S. Eadhakrishnan in a Press statement issued in ('‘alcatia, said : “Lord 
Zetland’s statement though more accommodating is not likely to satisfy GongresH 
leaders. To postpone the atlainmcnt of Dominion Status to an undaied future 
is not helpful. That is what Sir Hugh O’Neill’s statement indicates. ‘How 
short or long a time it will be before India can attain the goal of Indian soli- 
Government, it is possible to i)redicl with certainty’. To argue that India de- 
mands “complete severance from all association with the rest of the Empire, 
banishment of the Crown from anyplace in Uic Indian, constitution” is to 
dogmatise in the very premises of the debate.” 

Mahatma Gandhi admitted that a constituent assembly might vote for 
Dominiou Status or something less than that even. When the CongresH de- 
clared that India should not be a unit ‘within the orbit of British imperialism’ 
it meant that full and free extension of democratic rights to India would change 
tlie very character of the Empire. Ihe Congress olqccUou was to an imperialist 
Britain and not to a democratic British Commonwealth. 

Moslems iu Calcutta, in connexion with the observance of 
All-India Moslem Independence J^ay”, speeches Hupporting an<l explaining the 
Moslem League scheme for the partition of India into Hindu and Moslem Blatcs 
were made,— Mr, Byed Badroddoja presided. 
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Maulivna Ahiil Kalam Azacl issued a statement appoalinf^ to Sunni leaders to 
persuade those qrganisiui^ Madhc Saliaba procession, not to insist on its con- 
iiniianoc.— Referring to tlic Bhia-Sunui dispute over Tabarra and Madhc Bahaba 
in Lucknow, the Miuilana said : “1 have not tho slightcBt hesitation in admitting 
that the U. r. Covcniment's communique of March 31, 1930 regarding tho Madhe 
Bahaba procession was based on inadequate appreciation of the situation and 
therefore an error of judgment.” 

Mr. H. B. Town, presiding at the animal general meeting of the South 
Indian Branch of tho Euroijcan Association held at Coimbatore, said : *'l feel 
that Congress made a capital mistake in resigning and tliat the constitutional 
and more balanced elements thcroin must today be of the same opinion.” 

Mr. S. C. Mookherjee, rresident, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, made 
an a})peal in Calcutta to tho Indian Christian community throughout India to 
unite in order to make their voice felt. 

Dr. S, C. Law in lus presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Bunderban Landholders^ Association, in Calcutta (British Indian Association 
Hall) stressed tho urgent need of some consideration from the Government of 
Bengal. 

Mahatma Ganelin, writing under the caption, “Danger Signal” referred to the 
order issued by the Ajmcrc authorities directing the organizers of the Khadi 
Exhibition to haul down the “national flag” within an hour “as it had caused 
annoyance to some of Jlis Majesty^s subjects” and said that it was a matter for 
the central authority to investigate. 

i\lahatma Ciandhi wrote in the Harijan, “The civil disobedience movement is 
being delayed for want of preiiaratiou.” 

2l8t. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Sind Provincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, strong criticism was made of the Bundeh Ali Ministry's 
accci)tancc of the Bind Hindus' 21 demands, including introduction of joint 
electorates in local bodies throughout the province. 

Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, Premier, made a statement on the Kbaksar situation 
in the Punjab, in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Bir Sikaiular said that 
Khaksars had been coming into the Punjab and into Lahore from other provinces, 
presumably with the object of taking part in an agitation to persuade Goveni- 
ment to cancel the restrictions imposed on them. 

Tlircc people were killed and about 50 injured in Bhia-Suuni clashes at 
Imeknow. The police had to open fire on one occasion. 

Mr, C. Rajagorailachuiiar, former Madras Premier, addressing the Progressive 
Group in Bombay, made a statement that the Indian problem was capable of 
solution provided British Blalesracu approached it without any mental reBervalion. 

22nd. Mr. F. E. James, m. L. A. (Central) addressing the Coonoor Branch of the 
European Association at Ootacaraund, said : ‘^Unity in the country which is so 
essential at this time appears to be receding and would ^ recede for ever unless 
men in influence had sufficient courage to call halt to disintegrating tendencies 
in Indian politics.” 

The South Indian Branch of the European Association at its annual meeting 
at Coimbatore, passed important resolutions bearing on tho political situation in 
India.— It also strongly condemned “the tii'oparations which are being made by 
the Indian National Congress throughout the country for a civil disobedience 
movement which arc unjustified and calculated to hinder the effecient prosecution 
of the war.” 

lilaulana Abul Kalam Azad, tho Congress President, issued a statement on 
Lord Zetland's speech in the House of Lords on the siluatioii in India; “Lord 
Zetland's speech leaves things where they have been since the breakdown of the 
negotiations between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Gandhi in February. I can only 
say that every difficulty that the Becretary of State raises is completely met by 
the proposed constituent assembly. The issue is simple. Is the British Govern- 
ment prepared to admit tho right of self-determination for India ? If she is, 
then there can bo only one proper method of finally deciding all the problems, 
that is, they should be referred to the elected representatives of India. Only such 
an assembly can deal with problems relating to Hindus and Moslems and the 
Indian States,” 

23rd. For the first time since the Khaksar agitation started, a batch oi nine women 
in veils, three of whom were carrying bclchas, held a demonstration at Lahore. 
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A large crowd followed them but as soon as tho i)olico ai>i)carcd, the women 
entered the Golden Moaque* 

24th. The Punjab aovernmont and the Delhi (Joverntnont forhuiod over Rh. 
lakhs, which had been deposited in various banks by the Khaksar AHsocintion. 
The ’money was deposited in the name of Allama Mushraciui, loader of tho 

Khaksars. n 

A Gazette notifieafcion recorded appreciation by I Iifl Rxc-clloncy tho (governor 
of Ben[!:al of tho work of the Be]if 2 ;al liand Rovonuo Oonnnission. ^ ^ 

The Government of Ben; 2 :al amended tho departmental riilos for the training (if 
newly recruited members of the Indian Civil iServi(‘C, Iknpil Civil Horvieo and 
Benj.ml Junior Civil Herviec, in order that ollicers iniKht bo bctlor otiuipped to 
render more useful service in rural areas. . 

At a meeting of Council of Representatives of tho Naj^pur '^loxl.ilo Umon, the 
decision to call off tlxe strike was taken.— A roHolution jiassod by tho C/Oiincil 
stated that the Nagpur Textile Union would only co-operate with the inquiry 
committee, to be appointed by the (Tovernment. 

25th. The General Secretary of the All-India ]\IoHlom T^eafijne issued a slateiuent 
reftardinp: the observance on April 10. of the Moshuu “Indcpcndonco I)ay’\ from 
New Dtdhi, statinj^ : “A(‘.cordini 2 ; to reports that have dir(',ctly roiic.hod tho oontnil 
office of the Lcasno and information that has been riiccivcd thro\ij;h Provincial 
Loa^^:ue, it is estimated tliat over 10, (KK.) meoUa|‘’a wore held lhrou|>;hout the 
country on April 10, to observe the Moslem Indei^cndcnco Day”. 

Mr. M. N. Roy issued a circular letter from Patna, to members of the Uodical 
Congress League, containing instructions not to sign tho ‘satyagraha pledge^ 
and not to resign membership of any Congress Oonuuittcc. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly passed tho third reading of the Factories 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill without division. 

In defiance of the Punjab Government’s ban, six Khaksars, wearing unifornm 
and carrying Belchas, marched through difierciit bylancs of Lahore. 

26th, In Madars, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari replied to crilic.s who urged an unodic.ial 
conference of leaders to arrive at an agreed decision on tho constitutional prob- 
lem before Britain could bo asked to commit hersclC to_ ac^enpt the priiuuph^ of 
self-determination for India. Mr. Rajagopahichari claimed that it had been 
proved to the hilt that Mahatma Gandhi’s alternative of a duly elected represen- 
tative body for deciding principles ou which tho constitution should bo framed 
could not harm British interests or the iatcrests of any others, iucludiug minori- 
ty communities. 

The Judicial Committee, consisting of Sir Douglas Young (Chief Justice) 
and Chaudhri Niamutullah (a former Judge of the Allahabad High Court), 
which was appointed by the Punjab Government to iiuiuiro into tho police 
firing on Khaksars on March 19, adjourned till May C. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under tho caption “Civil Di8obc<U- 
ence”, declared that as far as he could see at present, mass civil disobedience 
was most unlikely because in the face of the lawlessness that prevailed in tho 
country, civil disobedience would easily pass for lawlessness. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bus, in his presidential speech at tho Azad (Indopondont) 
Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, said: “It is this conference and this conference 
alone which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the politi- 
cal deadlock to an end. ‘If you can come to nn agreement as regards tho basis 
of a communal settlement, the Congress which is undoubtedly tho most influen- 
tial and powerful organization in the country today, is bound to consider your 
proposals as the one golden bridge which leads not moroly to communal and 
political harmony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely, India’s 
independence.” 

Sir Jagadish Prasad, a former member of the Viceroy’s ExcctiUvo Council, in a 
statement on the Indian political situation expressed tho belief that there could 
be no reasonable solution of the communal problem so long as Congress Minis- 
ters remained out of office. The view was also supported hy Sir N. N. Sircar, 
a former Law Member of the Government of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, reproduced in the Harijan^ an interview granted to tho Nem 
York Times, He said : “The legal status of India, whether it is Dominion 
Status or some thing else, can only come after the war. It is not the question 
at present whether India should be satisfied with Dominion status for die time 
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being. The only quesblon is what is the British policy ? Hoes Great Britain 
still hold the view that it is her sole right to determine the status of India or 
whctlicu it is the sole right of India to make that determination,” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, presiding over the 16th session of the Baroda State 
Praja Mandal (people’s party) at Mehsna (Baroda), advised the people of the 
state to work the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though these were. He 
also criticized the policy of the Moslem League in Indian states, 

28th. The Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, discussed a 
resolution declaring that India would have gcograj>hical and political boundaries 
of an indivisible whole and, as such, was the common homeland of all the 
citizens irrespective of race or religion. The resolution stated that Moslems owned 
equal responsibilities with other Indians for striving and making sacrifices to 
achieve the country’s independence. 

Nawahzada Liaquatali Khan, Secretary, All-India Moslem League, presiding at 
the Shahjahanpur Moslem Political Conference uttered a categorical denial of the 
impression in some quarters that the Moslem League thought only of Moham- 
medans and had no thought of the country as a whole. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Muq, Proraier of Bengal, interviewed in Madras, said : "Let 
me give an assurance to all communities here -Hindus, Moslems, Christians 
and otiiers-Lluifc the best way in which I can repay the kindness which they 
have shown me is by striving for complete unity ociwccu the various sections of 
the people so as to have the way for a united India”. 

At a meeting of the Central standing OoniniLttec of the All-Iiidia Shia Political 
Conference at Jjiicknow, a decision to appoint a committee of two Hindus and a 
{Shia to inquire into the Lucknow riots was reached. 

29th. Mr. A. K, Fazlul JIuq in lus presidential address at the first session of the 
Malabar District Moslem Oonfcrcncc at Calicut, made statement that Indiana 
themselves and not the Britis’i, were to blame for the communal differences in 
the country. Mr. Uuq, referring to India’s future, said that he would resist any 
constitution which aimed at roiJacdng “white autocracy” by any other autocracy. 

The All-India (Independent) Moslem Conference at Now Delhi, passed unani- 
mously the i’akistan tichome, characterizing it as impracticable and harmful to 
the country’s interest gcnonilly, and of Moslems in particular. Khan Bahadur 
Alla Biix was in the chair. 

Ilaji Sk Alidulhi Jiarooii, President, Sind Provincial Moslem League in a 
Btatcinciit to the Press on Khan Bahadur Alla Bax’s ])resideiitial address at the 
Azad (liulcpciidcnt) Moslem Ooiifcrciicc at Delhi, challenged the Khan Bahadur 
to seek rc-olccthm from his constiLucacy to the bind Assembly on the Pakistan 
issue, and oilcrcd to resign his own seat in the Central Assembly and contest 
the former’s scat. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the speaker, Chaudhury Sir Shahabiiddin, ruled out 
of order an adioimimont motion tabled by Mr. Doshbaiidhu Gupta (Congress) 
Bcokiug to raise a discussion on the “failure of the Lahore Police to arrest 
Khaksars who have becu holding demonstrations and parades in uniform within 
the precincts of certain mosques in Lahore,” 

30th. The All-India Azad Oonferonco passed a resolution favouring a constituent 
asticml)ly for framing the future constitution of India. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, at the conclusion of the Malabar Moslem League at 
Calicut, suggested a conference of provincial Premiers, past and present, to solve 
the Hindu and Moslem ditierences. 

The Director-General o£ Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in India, 
called a mooting of various Chambers of Commerce to discuss the questions 
relating to the revision of the tariff values of various foreign articles and res- 
torations of such tariff-valued items. 


May 1940 

Ono of tha leading incidonfcs of the month, was the anxiety caused by the 
Khaksars in the Punjab- Subordinate Khaksar leaders refused to negotiate 
without the authority of Inayatullah who was in prison and Khaksars 
continued to uso mosques as cover ; at times remaining inside them in a 
state of semi-siege, 

9 
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A frontier kibe dociJocl that it wag not good polioy to harlionr tlio 
Faqir ol Ipi. The merits ol fcho Pakistan sohonio oontimiod to ))0 liotly 
discussed. Mr. Jinnah osplainod that ho could not ncigutial,o for ronioval 
ol the ban against the Khaksars, as tho Khaksars and tho Moslem Iioag\io 
■were separate organisations. 

The Bengal LandEovonuo Oommission presided ovor by Rir b’rauc.is 
Floud, issued its report. Tho majority oonsidorod that tlio Ponnanent 
Settlement, whatever its honofits in tho past, was now out of date. ’They 
reoomtnonded that tho Zemindars and all intevmodiato touaniiS shoiiltl bo 
bought out by tho Govornmont, tho compuuHation roeoii)mon(lo<l varying 
between 10 and 15 timos tiro nott annual incoiuo (except for religious, 
charitable, educational and other trusts) ; that tho cultivator should in 
future hold direct from tiro Govornmoirt ; that in airy caso a tomptrravy, and 
if expropriation ho rojoctod, a ponnaivurt agricultural iircomo-tax slioidd 
be imposed.— There woro sovoral ininutos of dissent, headed by the 
Maharaja of Burdwau. 

Mr. Amery, tho Secretary of Stato for India reiterated tho British 
Government’s intention that India should attain froo and equal partnership 
in the British Oommon-woalth of Nations. Prominent Indian loaders 
stressed tho urgency of a solution to tho political deadlock on tlio linos of 
national Governments and of immodiato measures to socuro India’s 
defences. 

The Government of India announood plans for arming India up to tho 
maximum of her capacity. The new laud forcos would include inoclianizod 
units, infantry, signalling, onginooring, medical and motor transjiort imits 
and ancillary services to maintain tho now formations. Porsoimel for 
further squadrons of the Indian Air Forco woiihl ho raised and trained. 
In addition India would continue to expand to tho maximum oxtoufc 
possible her production capacity lor war materials and manutaoturod 
products for use in India and overseas in connexion with tho war. 

The situation on the Frontier completely returned to normal and oven 
isolated incidents were rare. 


1st Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of tho Nalional Liberal Fedoration, in a Htote- 
meat from Bombay made an appeal to OongrcBS leaders not to launch civil 
disobedience, and to all parties to accept the offer of the British Govornmont of 
Dondnion Btatus. 

The All-India Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference conoludcd its four-day 
session at New Delhi, After passing resolutions relating to tho war, tlic need 
for reforms in Baluchistan and the promotion of liandloom industries by 
Moslems, Maulana Ahmed Bayeed, General Becrotary of tho Jamiat-ul-uloma-i- 
Hind, criticized the attitude of the Moslem League towards communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Moslem League was ropro- 
eentative of Indian Moslems. 

The National Planning Committee met at Bombay and revioweil tho reports 
submitted by the 17 sub-committees.— Pandit Jawharlal Nehru prosidod. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, appointed 21 
persons to the Working Committee of the League. 'Pimnreu -a 

Four Moslem members of the Panjab Assembly met several leading Khaksars 
at Lahore with a view to ascertaining their views on the termination of the 
present situation. The Khaksars were reported to have told the M. li a’s that 
they had no power to make any terms for a settlement with the Govornmont 
addmg, only Allama Mashnqui could do that.” ' 

Sit B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister of Bengal, attended an informal con- 
ference of Calcutta landlords at the British Indian Association Calcutta 
to tocuss with them certain problems relating to the tights and status of 

bUStOC t6D.ftlltSi 
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Mr. Asaf Ali. M. L. A. (Central) and a member of the Conf^ress WorHng 
Committee, in a Press statement from New Delhi, asserted that the All-India 
Moslem Conference reflected the true needs of Indian Moslems. 

2nd. The Ad Hoc Accounts Committee appointed by the Governor of Bihar issued 
a report containing recommendations for encouragement of the surrender of 
surplus funds by controlling officers and for more efficient control over the 
Public Works Department expenditure. 

Plans were being made for further effort in the expansion of civil aviation in 
India, particularly in the territory which was poorly developed, namely, the 
eastern part lying between Bombay on the one side and Calcutta and Madras on 
the other. 

The annual meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European Association was 
held in Calcutta, Mr. C. P. Landson, vice-chairman, presided. Mr. Landson 
pleaded for closer cooperation between the European Association and the various 
European groups in the Legislatures. 

3rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in an interview, said : “I cannot 
but pay a deserved compliment to both the Hindus and Moslems of Madras.'' 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed, a former Bengal Minister, and leader of the Krishak 
Proja Assembly Party, issued a statement on his return from Delhi after 
attending the All-India Azad Conference, He said : “All allegations against the 
complete independence movement in the country have been proved to be utterly 
false by the recent demonstration at Delhi. The conference, by its resolutions, 
by its attendance of delegates from different provinces and the speeches 
delivered by speakers from different provinces exposed the hollowness of Mr, 
Jinnah's partition scheme." 

Of about 1)00 enemy aliens arrested and placed in detention in the Central 
Internment Camp at Almiodnagar, all but 320 were released, as a result of 
examination of each case by the committee presided over by Bir Malcolm 
Darling. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, asked in the Harijan : “If Pakistan is not a threat but a 
desirable goal, why should it be prevented ?" He analyzed the suggestion of an 
Englishman that the longer the time that elapsed without compromise between 
Moslems and Hindus the more insistent the ciy of Pakistan would become, and 
therefore, it was up to Britain to use all her powers of persuasion and states- 
manship to compel tlic parties to settle their differences. 

Mahatma Gandhi said : “Of course, the Bdtish Government can do much. 
They have done much by force. They can make the parties come to a solution 
by force. But they need not go so far. What they have done hitherto is to 
])rcvent a proper solution. The only thing British Government have to do is 
to change their attitude. Will they ?" 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, presiding over the Jaunpur 
District Moslem League Conference, said : “Let us try and see, whether with 
modifications and amendments it is not possible, on the basis, to evolve a consti- 
tution which will not only satisfy the minorities, but also achieve our leal 
object, namely, freedom and independence for India." 

He made an earnest appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to the Congress Working 
Committee and to all those who “profess that India should take its place on an 
equal footing with the other independent countries of the world", to examine 
seriously the Lahore resolution of the All-India Moslem League. 

Sir It* K. Shaiimukham Chetty, Dowan of Cochin, addressing a meeting at 
Coonoor, observed : ‘T certainly cannot understand the philosophy that underlies 
the doctrine that we must symi)athiso with the Allies in the idealism that 
prompts them in this war, that India's freedom will be worth nothing if the 
Allies arc defeated and yet withhold cooperation with the Allies in the conduct 
of this war. 

6th. Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-zaman, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the 
United Provinces Legislature, addressing the Moslem League Conference at 
Jaunpiir, said that the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League offered a solution 
to the communal problem and deserved serious consideration on the part of the 
Congress and the British Government. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay, recommended the establishment 
of a National Water Resources Board for the conservation and utilization of 
water resources of the country. 
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At Lahore, as a further step to force tlio Tvhaksars, who hod taken rcfuKC in 
three mosques, to surrender to the police, the bloektulo wus intoiiHilicd. 

Mr. I, V. Bamaswaini Naiekor, Leader of the Justico party, proHKluijj: over 
a public meeting in Madras, observed : “Moslems had every jiiHiHiration for 
demanding a partition of India, even as the DravkUans iu the south had for 
asking for a separate political existence.” 

The meeting of Rulers of States held in Ca1o.utt.a, considered a i^roposal to 
have a “High Court for the States comprising the Eastcru Agcticy. A H]\C(‘ial 
committee of IS—eight Rulers and seven Minisiors— was ai^poiuted to draw up a 
scheme for the proposed ioint High Goarb to bo flid)mittc<l to the Council 
of Rulers. , 

The conference called by the Bengal Government of rcpj’oflontalivcs of assoc.ia- 
tions interested in jute concluded its sittings iu Darjeeling. U 'was stated on 
behalf of the Government that the fullest consideration would bo given to the 
views expressed by the various interests rci)rcHontC(l. 

The Shop Assistants’ Assoedation attached to the Cawn))ovo cloth mnvkut 
launched picketing of the cloth shops to compel the employers to grant the 
employees two holidays on Sundays in a month. 

€tb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a spcocli at l^oona said that neither the Moslem 
League nor the Hindu Mahasabha had a positive prograti\)uc. Do cUariu’teviml 
the Pakistan scheme as foolish, declaring that it would not hist L^'l hours. 
Besides it was highly anti-national and pro-imperialist wliich no freedom-loving 
man would accept. 

Sir E. K. Shanmnkham Chetty, Dewan of Codiin, presiding over a mcoiing 
held under the auspices of the Y. M. 0. A., Coonoor, observed ; “The mentality 
that sympathises with the war aims of the allios, and yet refuses them eo-oi)era- 
tion in the prosecution of that war, was one that could be understood only by 
avatars and not ordinary human beings.” 

Dr. B. B, Mooujec, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Mahasahha, in a Piths 
interview at Lucknow, welcomed the proposal for the mccliug’ of a small 
committee for a preliminary discussion on India’s future constitutiojiH. 

7tli. One hundred questious were asked in a quostiouuniro which was issued in 
Calcutta, to over .5,000 educational exports throughout India by the commitico 
appointed at the last session of the Moslem Educational Gonferem^e. Ilie (pics" 
tions which were drafted by Khan Bahadur AkizuI Ilaquo, Vii'n-t'hnncoUor of 
the Calcutta University dealt with a variety of aspects in tlicir bearing on Moslem 
education. 

8th. A communique, issued from Simla stated, “His Majesty tlic King has boon 
pleased to approve the appointment of Mr, H. J. Q'wynham, (tHa., oj.k., j.o.m., 
at present Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as (lovcrnor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar during the absence of 1 1 is Excellency Bir 
Francis ’Wylie, k. c. s. i., c. l e., i. o. s., who has been granted leave out of 
India for a period of four months from June 1, IWO.” 

A public meeting of Hindus, in the Calcutta Town Hall, convened under the 
auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, to condemn the rakisthaa Hehemo of 
the Moslem League and the Lcague-Bose pact iu the Cahmtta Oorporalion, ended 
in a fight bet'ween two sections of the audience.— Several })crsons wore injured. 


9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of tlie All-India Moslem League, isHued a 
statement in which he explained why he could not negotiate with the I’unjali 
Government for settlement of the Ehaksar trouble. Ho said, mUir utui : 
“I wish to inform the public and the Moslem League members specially 
that ! have no authority or power given to me by the Kluiksar orga- 
nization or those who are its leaders now and are guiding that movemetU. 
I have spoken to many of them, who came to see me but none can snoafc with 
authority or give me the authority to bring about a just and honourable BcUle- 
ment with the Government.” 


The police pickets outside the Golden, Unchi and Neevan mosques, where Uie 
KhaksaM took refuge were withdrawn following the assurances given to the 
Punjab Premier by a deputation of 70 leading citizens of Lalioro that they would 
persuade the Khakaars to give up their unlawful activities. ^ 


lot^ Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview with the special correspondent of the 
Times of said : I would welcome a settlement which ensures peace with 
bonom. The Niceroy know# I am always leady.” He explained, T am not 
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averse to cominj? to terms with Britain on matters like defence and commercial 
interests, and I am fully prepared that these adjustments should bo referred 
to a constituent assembly as part of an agreed settlement.*’ 

Kir Kikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in commenting; on the 
invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, said : ‘‘This serious development 
in the Euro])cau war cannot but bring home to those, who have hitherto refused 
to believe that an extension of hostilities could seriously jeopardise the peace 
and liberty of India, that this fresh exhibition of Nazi brute force constitutes a 
serious threat to the peace and freedom of the whole world including India.” 

Mr, P, E. Das, a former judge of the Patna Higdi Court, made some 
suggestions to the Indian leaders, particularly to Candhiji, to Mr. Jinnah and 
to Mr. Kavarkar i—l. “While not giving up their respective points of view, 
the Hindus and the Moslems should give themselves a comninnal holiday for 
the duration of the war and one year after,” 2, “The Congress and the Moslem 
League should withdraw their opposition to tho war and ofler their services to 
defeat tho forces of Hitlerism”. 3. “Coalition ministries should bo formed 
in all the provinces.” 4. “Meanwhile organize, organize, organize, so as to 
make tho masses politically conscious.” 

Sir Thomas Stewart, Governor of Bihar, presiding at tho prize-giving ceremony 
of the Ranchi Training School, said : “It is good news that in the school it is 
the spirit of community rather than of comniuualism which holds sway and it 
is to that fact, I have no doubt, that the present high standard of discipline is 
in no small measure due. 

His Excellency Sir John TTubback, Governor of Grissa, addressing the annual 
meeting of tlio Kamiti in the Cuttack Club, referred to the problems facing the 
Ulkal Go-Maiigal Sainiti (Orissa Cattle Welfare Association) in imi)roving tho 
breed of cattle in the province. 

Dr. R. P. Parnnjpyo, President of the National Liberal Federation, issued a 
statement from Bombay, saying : “The war has taken an even more faiofiil turn 
by tho unprovoked invasiou of the Low Countries by Germany. It is clear that 
no liberty, either actual or prospective, would bo left anywhere in Europe or 
or Asia if Hitler succeeds. If Britain wore to go down before this harmful 
doctiine of force, then India will also have to bid good-bye to all her aspirations 
for the future.” 

The National Planning Committee, in rcsolutious adopted by the Committee, 
recommended Nationalization of the Reserve Bank and “deeinking” of tho rupee 
from sterling, 

11th. Lord Sinlia om])haBized tho value of social service in his address at the 
twentieth anniversary meeting and prize-giving ceremony of the Bisir Kumar 
Institute in the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 

Mr. W* A. M. Walker, PrcBidcnt of tlie Indian Jute Mills Association and 
Leader of the European grouu iii the Bengal Legislative Assembly observed that 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to fix minimum prices for jute and 
hessians at Rs. 60 and Rs. 13 respectively was “viewed with concern by the 
trade in general,” 

12th. In a joint statement from Simla, on the Indian impasse, Mr. T. C. 
Ooswami, m. l. a. (Bengal) and Dowan Ohamanlal (Punjab), stated that “to 
use a topical phrase, it is not wise to miss any more buses. Opportunities 
fraught with the gravest consequences are being lost. India could produce the 
greatest, the finest national army and air force in the East, in the shortest 
possible time. The hour calls for the boldest step forward in sagacious 
statesmanship concerted and measured in sympathy and human comradeship. 
It should therefore be implicit in any honourable and workable understanding 
with Britain that India should no longer remain unarmed and debilitated.” 

18th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the' Punjab Premier, at a Press Conference at his 
residence at Lahore, addressed a call to the Punjab Press to give a lead to the 
public on the imminence of the danger of war to India, 

The Premier stressed the imperative necessity of concentrating all forces to 
ward off a possible threat to India from an extension of hostilities to tlie 
Balkans, and appealed to all political parties in India to give up internal strife 
and call a truce during the war. 

The National Planning Committee, in Bombay, considered the reports of the 
housing and insurance sub-committees. On the report of the housing sub- 
committee, the Planning Committee recommended the creation of a central 
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housing and planning board, urhich would bo oonconied with pnoral priiipiplro, 
policy, pvof^raiwtnc, finance, tcchuiciue, staiulardization ou broad liiioB oi tho 
problem* 

14th. Mr. Hafiz. Syed M. Ishaqne, T. C. S. in an address in Calcutta, explained tho 
problem of rural reconstruction in Bengal and tho stoiis taken by mo C?ovcru- 
ment to deal with it. . . 

Dr. G, V. Deshraiikh, m. l. A., in the course of a telegram sent to t ic All- 
India Hindu League at Lucknow, said, ‘‘War is knocking at the door. Ihndns 
although emascnlatecl by the Arms Act and other similar measures of the present 
Government must come forward to support democracy by becoming strong and 
undertaking the defence of their own country. It is the sacred duty of JliuduH 
to defend Hindustan.” 

15th. Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Oommittcc, in a slatomcnt 
from New Delhi, declared: “The time has come when given an hoiu)ural)lo 
understanding with Great Britain a national coalition Government rcsiionsiblo 
to the people can be immediately formed in India.” 

The Biiiar Labour Inquiry Committee recommended : “Contract labour when- 
ever that system prevails, will have to give its workmen tho same faciliticH 
regarding minimum wngcs, which arc given by direct employers of labour. Thus, 
for instance, colliery labour working under a contractor will xoccivo the sumo 
minimum wage, both in the case of loads and mines, as in the ease of surfaces 
labour. They will not, however, be entiltcd to provident fund for the worker's 
benefit like other employers ” 

16th. The report of the Land Bevenuc Commission (Floud Commission) was nub- 
lished.-The majority of the members recommended changes of a far-rcacming 
character, in the land tenure system in Bengal. Tho most important of their 
recommendations was that legislation should be introduced enabling (Government 
to acquire the interests of all rent-receivers down to the actual cultivator of 
the soil in all revenue free, permanently Bottled and temporarily settled estates. 
It was suggested that comi)cnsation should bo i^aid at a flat rate for all 
interests at a rate of ten times the net profits of tho i)roprietor and tenure 
holders. The compensation should be paid in cash, if possible, oUicrwiso in 
bonds redeemable after GO years. They recommended tho imposition of a tax 
on agricultural incomes as a transitional measure. 

Mr. S. Batyamurthi, m. l. a., (Central) addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacamund stated that it was the ardent wish of Mr. Ckndhi, and OongrcHH, 
and every right thinking Indian that Britain should triumph in the war. Ho 
added that Britain who stood for justice and fair-play in Luropc, ought not to 
have a different policy with regard to India. 

Mr. Satyamurthi advised Congressmen, whether Hiiidii or Moslem, not to join 
any communal organisation. 

17tli. Maulana Hafizur-Ealiaman, member of the A. i. 0. 0, and of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Jaraiat-ul-uleraa-i-Hind presiding over the Jamiat- 
ul-ulema of the Frontier Provinces at Peshawar, criticized tho Pakistan scheme 
of the Moslem League. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hiclayatullah, former Premier of Sind issued a statement 
from Karachi, staling : “JJ^lonc of us needs to be reminded that our fortunes are 
linked with the fortunes of the British Empire and tho cause for wliich tho 
Allies are fighting is the cause of the civilized world. Let us all, therefore 
sink differences in a united effort to assist the Empire at this critical juncture ” * 

18tb. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahnsabha in Bombay, 
passed a number of resolutions concerning matters arising out of the 
international situation and the political situation in India. The committee 
reiterated that the Congi-css could not speak on behalf of the Llindns 
and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and Moslems between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha was not made a party and which was not sanctioned by 
it, could be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview in Bombay, observed : “Mr. Gandhi's 
proposal for a preliminaiT con%ence of Indians and Englishmen contains 
nothing concrete 'or practical. It is enigmatical. 

Dr, riafulla Chandra Ghosh, member of the Working Committee, presiding 
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over the Murshidabad and Birbhum Districts constructive workers' conference 
held at Jijigram (Birbhum) made an appeal to Congressmen not to weaken the 
organisation in any way. 

His Jlighness the Maharaja of Rewa made an offer to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative to contribute grain worth Es. 1,00,000 towards the War 
Relief Fund. 

His Highness the Nawab of Baoni offered to contribute for war purposes Rs. 
500 monthly for the duration of the war. 

On the eve of his relinquishing the onic-c of Secretary of State for India 
the Maremess of Zetland, in a cable to Mis Excellency the (Tovernor of Bengal, 
expressed his good wishes for the welfare of the people of Bengal of wliicli his 
lordship was once the Covernor. 

19tlh A Press Note issued from Simla stated : “So vast is the cx])onditurc on 
war equipment and war supplies, which have to be bought by the Alluid Powers 
from countries overseas, that it is extremely important to secure that their 
resources of overseas currency arc most carefully husbanded and not (lissii)atcd 
on less essential purchases." It also stated, “with this end in view, i lis Majesty’s 
(loverumcnt and the Government of India have decided that the time is ripe 
for the introduction of similar restrictions in tliis country." 

Mr. Tami/niddiu Khan, Minister, Government of Bengal, presiding at a 
Moslem League Conference at llabiganj, Bylhot, urged every Indian to coalribiito 
his mite for the succoss of the Allied Forces. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Iliiulu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay, condomiicd the Paldslan Bchcmc of the jMoslcm League. The scheme 
was described as “fundaincutully anti-Hindu and tliercforc, anti-national.” 

Mr. Kamaraj Nadar, President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, presi- 
ding over the fifth Madras District Political Conference held in Madras, 
observed : “Mahatma Gandhi and the Congross demand a Oonstituent Assembly 
to frame the constitution of this country, [ cannotj in fact nobody can think 
of any alternative method of producing a self-determined constitution.” 

The United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, at Lucknow discussed 
at length the latest developments in the international situation and India’s 
duty. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Acharya Narendra Deo in an impassionc(l 
appeal for patient preparation, refuted the suggestions that Mahatma Gandlii 
and the Working Committee were delaying their programme. The Committee 
sent its deep sympathy to the peoples of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, who became the innocent victims of the struggle. 

20th. Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
welcoming the move on the part of leading citizens of the Punjab, to bring 
about amity and communal harmony, declared that India would shortly be in 
a position to lend its full and whole-hearted support to the British and their 
Allies in the present war. 

A Bihar Government Press Note discussed a Government proposal for minor 
reorganization of the Bihar Secretariat on account of the expansion of work 
during the last three years as well as after the declaration of war, 

2l8t. It was announced from Simla that the Government of India were fully alive 
to the possibility of “Fifth Column” activities in India and already took certain 
steps to meet the menace. 

A message to the House of Commons from His Majesty stated that he would 
comply with the request praying that the Government of India Adaptation of 
Acts of Parliament Amendment Order of 1940 should be made in the lorm of a 
draft to be laid before Parliament. 

22nd. The Maharaja Bahadur of Raragarh gave Es. 50,000 to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to help the Allies and for the defence of India. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, President of the Punjab Forward Bloc, in a 
statement to the Press from Lahore, suggested that the Congress should imme- 
diately return to office in view of the international situation. 

Sir Abdul Hamid Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Central) presiding over the Executive 
Committee of the Central National Mohammedan Association, Calcutta, in a 
resolution requested the Government to declare the forms of service which 
might be required of the various sections of the people, due to the war 
emergency. 

The Manchester Guardian commenting on Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s opposition 
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to the lannchliig of immediate civil disobedience, said : “It is heartoninp; at this 
grave moment to have this knowledge, but BiiKio common danger has evoked 
this response, the Government of India should take advantage of it.” 

23rd. Mr. A. E. Pazliil Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press, made 
an appeal to “all who occupy leading positions in Indian yocioty” to forget 
their political differences and emulate the noble example set by ]K)Ulical 
opponents iu Great Britain, wbo were united with singlciicas of purpose to iight 
the Nazi menace. ^ , 

Mr. L. S. Amery. Secretary of State for India, replying to quostionfl m the 
House of Commons, declared : “The attainment by India of full and tHpial 
partnership in the British Commonwealth is the goal of our poli(‘.y.^ Wo 
recognize, that as my predecessor made clear in his speech on April 18, 
that it is for Indians themselves to play a vital part in devising a form of 
constitution best adapted to India’s conditions and IndiaM outlook. The promiso 
already given that the ])rcsent scheme of the Act of lOll") and the iK'ilicy and 
plans on which it is based arc to bo oiicii for ro-oxami nation at the cml of 
the war necessarily implies discussion and negotiation, and not dictation. 
“We have no desire to delay any of the stops that may iiave tlio way towards 
an agreed settlement that will take account of the legitimate claims of all 
commiinUics and interests. On the contrary, wc have been, and arc only too 
anxious to make our contribution towards sucli a settlement,” 

The U. P. Government telegraphed to the Govenmumt of India welcoming 
the latter’s proposal to hold a sugar conference at rtimla to review all the 
problems connected with the future of the siigai* industry. 

24tli. Mahatma Gandhi, referring to Mr. Amery’s specc^.h in the House of 
Commons, said : “I would leave no stone unturned to bring about a ]>eaccful 
and honourable flettlemeiit of the present deadlock. WliUo butcliory is going 
on in the west and peaceful homes are being dcstvoyod, I have no heart 
to say anything publicly in regard to Mr, AmeryM stiikmient in answer to Air. 
Wedgwood Bemi.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said : “The yccrclary of State for India spculcM in a 
tone which is no doubt meant to be conciliatory, ))ut the coiiiout of his uitoranco 
has no relation to facts in India or Europe.” Wo arc out to artsert and gain 
our freedom and we cannot give that up because the war nituation has dovdopod 
to England’s disadvantage. Our internal policy must bo governed by one (tonsi- 

deratlon only the freedom of India and the altitude of Britain towards t.hat 

freedom. Any other course would be against the honour ami cliHunity of India. 
The British Government must give up completely its con(*cptiim of being Iho 
patronizing overlord of India, gcnorously allowing ns to have a say now and 
then. We realise fully the serious implications of the present world situation 
and its possible consequences in India. I wish the British Government wouUl 
realize this also as well as we do and fashion their course accordingly by giving 
up an idea of empire and domination.” 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar observed : “It would be bettor to await ovonls than 
to comment on such a statement.” 

Dr, R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said : “Gnio 
statement by the Secretary of State contains nothing new but reiterates tlio 
sympathetic attitude of the British Government towards India, which, in llio 
present grave war situation, appears to be all that is possible. In my opinion 
we should cease to question the bonatides of the Government, but take sut*.h 
steps as are practicable while the war is going on,” “India’s ’iiolitical progress 
is dependent on the success of the Allies, and all the devoted work of Indian 
leaders for 100 years in the cause of Indian nation-building will be utterly 
wasted if the Allies are defeated.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyafc Khan, the Punjab Promior, in an interview at Simla sugges- 
ted a compact and represenbative body of 31 members, including the promicrB of 
the 11 provinces and presided over by the Viceroy to settle communal questions 
and the basic principles of a constitution for India. 

Mr. R. L. Nopany, Senior Vice-president of the Indian Chamber of Commcrco 
Calcutta, when presiding over the first quarterly general meeting of the Chamber’ 
diBcusaed the effects of war on India’s economy. ’ 

The Rajah of Mahmudabad, in his presidential address to the Bombay Presi- 
dency Moslem League Conference at Hnbli explained the Moslem League parti- 
tion scheme. 
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a6th» Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, under the caption “Our Duty” 
made the assertion that he would do nothing wilfully to embarrass Britain. 
Several correspondents had suggested to him that non-violence demanded that 
while not resisting in the least from its position the Congress should in view 
ot the present international situation defer all thoughts of civil disobedience for 
the time being and make a declaration to that effect. Commenting on the 
suggestions made, Mahatmaji said that the Congress was already making the 
greatest gesture in its power in that it created no trouble in the country and 
that it refrained from the pursuance of its own policy. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Naini Tal on Mr. Amery’s 
statement, observed : “It is to be regretted that there is not the slightest shadow 
of a change in the angle of vision of the British Cabinet about India.” 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, presiding over the special session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which met at Dacca, observed : “Today the country needs 
a leader who can lead the awakened masses to their cherishecl goal of freedom ” 

Mr, C. Ilnjagopalachari, addressing a meeting a Coimbatore, declared that the 
granting of freedom to India should be treated as one ot the war issues and 
should not be construed as a political question. 

26th. India observed “a day of national prayer on behalf of the Empire, their 
Allies, and of the cause in which they are united,” in accordance with the wish 
expressed by His Majesty the King-Emperor. There was a wide response to 
His Majesty’s appeal and si)ccial prayers for victory and peace were offered by 
Christians, Hindus atul Moslems alike. Churches, temples and mosques were 
thronged with worshippers, praying for the successful issue of the war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy broadcast a message of unity, courage and faith to 
India from Simla* His Excellency said : Let us count it in these testing times 
a sacred duty to the land we love to suppress all differences that divide us. In 
unity let us find strength.” The Viceroy spoke of the steps to speed-up India's 
defence, including the Indian Air Force, and assured that no effort would be 
spared to “respond to the anxiety so widely felt to contribute to the outcome of 
the war.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, Mayor of Madras, observed : “I pray that God may give 
victory to democracy, freedom and liberty not only in Europe but also in the 
whole world including India and China.” 

The Khaitan Coinmitteo, appointed by the Governments of Bihar and the 
United Provinces to inquire into the working of the sugarcane rules and labour 
conditions in sugar factories, made far-reaching recommendations. 

27th. Mr. M. A. Jinaah issued a statement from Mathoran : “I fully realize that 
the internal and external situation is very grave. The question is, what is the 
Moslem League expected to do immediately ? Up to the present moment, we 
have not created any diilicaiUy nor have we embarrassed the British Government 
in the prosecution of the war. The Provinces where Moslem League has a 
dominant voice have been left free to co-operate with the British Government.” 

The Defence Department of the Government of India decided to make known 
the extent to which India was meeting the Allies’ demand for munitions and 
other supplies. 

Sir Chimaulal Setalvad, in a statement on “TJie Defence of India and the 
Neglect of England” stated : “Dominion Status and more so, independence, 
would be shadow unless the country is well equipped in all areas of defence. 
There should be compulsory military training and service for all adults as is the 
case in Japan. If that is done, the whole situation will alter and India will 
attain her full political stature. The lest of England’s sincerity is not in her 
convening a constituent assembly as CongresB leaders say, but it lies in the 
trust she is prepared to place on India by making her fit to repel any aggression 
by her own forces.” 

About 20 leading men of the Punjab, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
made an appeal to all classes and communities to sink their differences for at 
any rate the time being, and devote all their attention and energy to the 
maintenance of peace and the safety of the country. The signatories were, 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Sir Abdul Quadir, Eaja Narendra 
Nath etc. 

28th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, replying to an 
address of welcome presented to him by the Anjuman Islamia, Darjeeling, paid 
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a tribute to tbe achiovemeats of the Anjumnn aiul ref<a*ring to “vvidor and 
all-engrossing qucBiions” asked his audience not to bo (ItHamyod. liio rnvovrios 
servefto ‘‘harden the determination of the Empire and its h M il unbeaUm Allies. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, cx-rremior of Sind, in a slatoinont from 
Karachi said ; “I am in favour of a conference composed of reproHoulativcs of 
the various intcreBts in the Legislative AsHcmblies to bo chn^tod by ^ these 
Assemblies, in all the provinocs and in the Centre. An oinorgciUT Rossion of 
the Legislative Assemblies in all the provinccB and m the centre should bo 
convened for this purpose, oven where the constituUou has been simiumded. Lhc 
advantage of this will bo that elected members of Ihe^ AHHcmbUcB, TcpvcHonUng 
as they do their own electorates, will represent the opinion of the inioplo at Inrgcj. 

A mass meeting of European Rritish sabjeota was hold in _‘^t>inbayH nndor^ the 
auspices of the European Association. Details regarding the Rritish War Bavuiga 
Movement wore also ex)daiucd to the meeting. , . . r a 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjeo presided over the 10th session of the Assam 
Educational UonCcrcnec at Sliillmig. lie Raid : /‘Let us remoiubcr that inter- 
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sages of India.” 


29th. Two persons, one reported to bo a Khaksar, and the other a ])asscrby, wore 
killed and three others wounded when a Hub-iuspoctor of poVum was compoUed to 
fire three or four touuds from his revolver on a party of Khaksnrs near the 
Golden Mosque at Lahore. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government desire to 
make it clear to the public that the finances of the Government of India and of 
Provincial Governments and of the Oovonment of Hcngiil in particular arc in no 
way jeopardised by the war situation in Franco and Belgium, and there is no 
justification for any anxiety regarding the soundness of our finances.” 

Sir 0. P. Ramasvvami Aiyar, Dowan of Triwaiu*.orc, in an address at the 
Central riantcrs' Assocnation, Travaucorc, Haul : “The scrvic(js of the entire 
armed forces of Travaucorc have been offered to Britain for utilization in conne.x- 
ion with the war and those forces will bo kopt in roadiaess for such work as may 
be assigned to them” 


30th. As a precaution against possible disturbances at Lahore, due to the firing on 
a party of Khaksars, troops were called out and were standing by the City 
Kotwali. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting of the Working 
Committee at Lahore, expressed concern at the accentuation of ciommunal 
tendenciefl in the province. 

The Orissa Government’s review of the appropriation nccoimts and finance 
accounts of the province for 1937-38 and the audit reports for 1938 were 
published. The review stated inter alia : “The budget of the year was framed 
under peculiar difficulties. The province had come into existence less than a 
year before and it had inherited three different systems of administration and 
three different sets of staff, some of whom were gradually reverting to Ihoir 
parent province. The budget was framed before any Ministry came into power 
under the new constitution, which came into force on the Ist April 1937. 

The Raja Sahib of Atgarb, inaugurating the first sesssion of the Atgarh Praia 
Samity in the Atgarh State Durbar Hall, expressed the hope that tlic Praja 
Samity would help him in his administration and that the griovauecs of the 
people would be better represented through the Samity. 

31st. His Excellency Sir Robert Oassels, the Oommander-in-Ohief, in his broadcast 
from Simla, reviewed India’s outstanding contribution of arms, ammunition, 
equipment and stores to the Allied resources and the country’s plans for the 
strengthening of the defence services, 

Excellency the Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lumley was engaged in 
.1 intensification of the war effort throughout the province 
with both officials and leading citizens. 

labour leader, in a Press statement 
said : It 18 high time that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Presid 
to set up a national ex^utive to guide India at this critical iunci 
cease to look at all problems from the Congress and non-Oongres 


from Nagpur, 
mt should try 
ure and should 
standpoint,'’ 



June 1940 

The principal item of interest of the month was the announcement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy stating that district war committees were to be 
formed in every Province. There was also to be formed a civil guard to 
assist the police in maintaining order, for air raid precaution and internal 
defence, and to prevent sabotage. 

There were no serious incidents in Wasiristan, and the tribes rendered 
useful help to the Government in capturing hostiles. 

Italy’s declaration of war was followed by a round-up of Italian citizens 
all over India. One ship was taken at Calcutta. Appeals for courage and 
confidence wore issued by the Governor of Bengal, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others. 

The Punjab Government undertook to clear out of the mosques those 
Khaksars who had been defying its authority from sanctuary there. The 
Khaksars resisted furiously in spite of the use of tear gas. On two occasions 
the police were forced to fire in self-defence. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
issued a statement saying that there were clear indications of connexion 
between the Khaksars and Britain’s enemies and appealed to Moslems to 
have nothing to do with them. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a statement intimating that 
the Congress realized the necessity for defending India militarily from exter- 
nal dangers and that the ideal doctrine of non-violence was in-applicable 
under the prevailing circumstances. Mahatma Gandhi was absolved from 
responsibility for the decision and was left free to pursue his ideal in his 
own way. As regards the internal national struggle the Congress would 
continue to adhere to the principle of non-violence. The demand that India 
should function as a free and independent country was reiterated and Con- 
gressmen would not participate in war committees or subscribe to war funds 
pending a solution. 

Parliament enacted a Bill giving the India Government the power to 
legislate on matters normally outside its purview, to pa'mit the Government 
of India to exercise full powers in the event of a rupture of communications 
with Great Britain, The first effect of the new Act would be to permit the 
issue of an ordinance for compulsory national service for European British 
subjects ; British Indian subjects would not be affected. The Act might 
also, in an emergency, permit a political settlement arrived at in India to be 
given effect to. — His Excelleucy the Viceroy resumed talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

Ist. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijm, said : “If the British 
Government will not sw motu declare India a free country, having the right to 
determine her own status and constitution 1 am of the opinion that we should 
wait till the heat of the battle in the Allied countries subsides and the future is 
clearer than it is. We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is 
not the way of non-violence.” Mahatma Gandhi added by saying ; “But we shall 
have many opportunities of demonstrating our power if we really have it. We 
can make it felt at the time of peace, which must come, whichever patty wins.” 

A provincial war Board was formed in the United Provinces, with the 
Governor as chairman and the Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary, Informa- 
tion Department as joint secretaries of the Board. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Srinagar, organized by 
the National Conference, deprecated the idea of dividing India into Hindu aud 
Moslem States. He referred to the fate of the smallest nations in Europe in 
this connexion. 
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Mr. Asaf Ali, Secretary, Central Assembly Congress Party, in a statement to 
the Press, remarking that the Oommandcr-iu-Ohief's broadcast was intended to bo 
both an appeal for co-operation, and a reassurance that Intlia^s (lofenco was not 
neglected, said : “It can scarcely be a consolation to those, who arc , burning 
with the desire to defend their country, Uiat the defimcc force is going to bo 
expanded by another 100,000 men and that the Indian Air Force will be 
raised from three to twelve flights, and that Indians will bo given their full 
share in the scheme designed for the provision of oflicers.” 


2iid. Pandit H. N. Kunzru, member of the Council of State, in a statement to the 
Press from Poona, said : “The new defence policy aiinoimc.cd by the Oommanilcr- 
in-Ohief in his broadcast address does not seem to go far cnouglu Tlio Govern- 
ment of India have moved forward no doubt, but very grudgingly* 

Mr* 0. Rajagopalachari replying to an address in Madras, said : 'There ought 
to be responsible Government in each province at this jui^^turo* ()nly ministers 
enjoying the confidence and support of the people would be in a position to 
allay any possible panic and maintain order.” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, President of All-Parties Shia Conference and a member of 
the Working Committee, Moslem League and Mr. A. Q. Aiisari, President of 
the Bihar Momin Conference issued statements from Patna laying stress on the 
need of communal truce and joining of all parties to help the Allies in winning 
the war. 

A Khaksar was killed and several others, including eight police constables, 
received injuries in a clash between the police and Khaksars which was reported 
to have taken place at Khanewal (Punjab) in a railway compartment. 

3rd. Describing India’s currency position, it was stated from Bimla that India’s 
position was probably the strongest of any country in the world, barring 
perhaps America, which had an “embarrassingly largo gold hoard”. “Behind 
every enrreney note”, it is emphasized, “stands at the yu’cscnt moment 
full value in gold, easily realizable sterling, silver rupee or obligations of the 
Government of India which are realizable at a moment’s notieo. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a currency position ot greater strength*’' 

A communique, issued by the Orissa Government, stated : *Tt is said that 
rumours are going about that the Government of India are likely to issue orders 
soon, stopping all payments from Government banks. This has led to a largo 
number of withdrawals from the postal savings banks nt Ihiri, The Government 
of Orissa are in a position to declare that the rumour is entirely incorrect and 
they assure the public that no order alleged have ever been issued nor will ihcy 
be issued. Persons spreading false rumours themselves arc liable to punishment 
under the Defence of India Buies, 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, staled : “The Government (of Bengal) 
have decided to take the further step of giving their support to tho market in 
old crop (jute) by taking up sellers’ offers of Beady L. J. A* First ([.ondon Jute 
Association’s First Mark)— old crop^-below a minimum rate. 


5th. His Excellency the Viceroy announced the formation of a civil guard— a body 
of a volunteer character to assist the police—and tho immediate appointment of 
district war committees. The civil guard would collaborate with tho police in 
the maintenance of public order, in air raid'.precautions and anti-sabotage work 
and in other important spheres of internal defence. 

There was a hnef announcement from Simla stating that tho question of 
manufacture of aircraft in India, was under active consideration. 

Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader, in a statement to tho Press 
referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the Hartjan regarding war and said : “lie 
(Mahatma Gandhi) does not realize or at any rate acknowledge, that if the Nazis 
win, there will be an end of freedom and independence for India for as long a 
time as one can envisage. As I have said more than once before, the charge- 
sheet that India can legitimately bring forward against England is long and 
grave, but in the present situation in Europe, the fate of India is liound up 
with that of England and that the instinct of self-preservation dictates that India 
should whole-heartedly support England in winning the war. 


6th. H. E. the Governor of Assam and the Premier, Sir M. Baadulla issued a 
joint a^eal for contiibutmn to the Assam War Fund. 

passed three important resolutions 
in connexion with the War, dealing with man power, prompt Government 
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action against dangerous persons and right enforcement of the Defence of India 
Act to deal with the menace of alarmist rumours. 

The ^'awab of Bhopal in a statement on the Viceroy’s statement said : “I 
greatly value the generous terms in which His Exoellency has referred to the 
contribution already made by the Indian States. It is hardly necessary for me 
to repeat the assurance that Bhopal will continue to strain every effort to 
assist the Imperial Government in the present struggle." 

A Press Note issued from Lahore, said : ‘‘Recent developments in the inter- 
national situation have led very naturally, to a quickening of public interest in 
the measures taken to protect the civil population in the Punjab against possible 
air raids from the north-west.” 

7th. A new order entitled the Petroleum Premises (Fire Protection) order published 
in a gazette of India Extraordinary ])rcscribed to be taken to deal with out- 
breaks of fire in petroleum storage tanks and to prevent its spread. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to take the further step of giving 
their support to the old crop by taking up sellers offers of ready L, 3* A. First 
(London Jute Association’s First Marks) below the minimum price, was criticized 
by the Secretary, Indian Jute Mills Association, in a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement from Naini Tal, said that he did 
not call for a conference of former Premiers of Congress Governments to discuss 
the question of resumption of office by the Congress. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Earijan, gave advice 
that people in India should not get panicky, but should go on with their work 
in the usual way, and not withdraw deposits from banks or make haste to turn 
paper into cash. 

The Industrial and Scientific Research Board met at Simla. Sir Eamaswami 
Mudaliar presided. A general discussion took place on the research schemes 
received from the leading universities and scientific institutions in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Earijan, replying to a question whether he 
would welcome the rise of a dictatorship which would with the minimum use of 
force, “Soap the rich, give justice to the poor, and so serve both”, said, “I 
cannot accept a benevolent or any other dictatorship.” 

Mahatma Gandhi dealt with the position of Congress Moslems vis a vis a 
Congress Moslem League lapprochment, in the Earijan. He said : “I have 
never understood the reason behind the demand for the recognition by the Con- 
gress of the Moslem League as the sole and authoritative Moslem body. Why 
should such an admission be demanded or expected ? How is it compatible 
with a genuine desire for a settlement ? The Congress attempts to represent all. 
But it has never demanded recognition as such from anybody. The Congress 
has never claimed that it represents the whole of Indian Moslems. It has 
not claimed to represent any single community wholly. But it does claim 
to represent every single national interest irrespective of class, caste, colour 
or creed ” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement from Kurseong, expressed the 
opinion that Hindus and Moslems should put forward a joint demand for a 
provisional National Government at the Centre. 

9th. His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Y. M. C, A, (Ootacamund) said : “There are far too many 
people going about in this connti’y saying that it makes no difference whether 
England or Germany is the ruler ; that it makes no difference who wins this 
war ; and that India will be a thing apart.” 

“If we lose this war any chance of freedom or independence or Dominon 
Status would be gone, and gone for ever.” 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, and Sir M. Saadulla. 
Premier of Assam, issued a joint appeal to the public to contribute to the War 
Fund. 

H. E. H. the Nizam in a firman appealed to all persons to refrain from sub- 
versive activities during the war and help to achieve internal unity in the face 
of the p'ave situation. 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, a former Madras Congress Minister, addressing a public 
meeting at Villupuram, said ; “We do realize fully well that Hitler’s success 
would mean the annihilation of liberty in all countries. We all realise that the 
Allies must win this war,” 
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His Excellency the Governor-General decided to extend the life of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for a further period of one year from October 3, 1940 when the 
extension effected in his order dated August 19, 1939 would expire, 

Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari, presidinp; over the 'rimievclly district political con- 
ference at Ambasaniudram, said : ^I consider it onr duty, however unpleasant 
and unreasonable it may appear on the surface, to reiterate wi(.h all the force wo 
can command, our claim that Britain should at this au])romc hour of her difii- 
ciilty declare India once and for all time free ^ and independent, and then India 
should declare herself a new-born ally on the side of England and Eraucc.” 

10th. The Under-Secretary to the Government of India in the ^ Department of 
Supply, in a letter addressed to the Bengal MillowneiV AsBociation, said that 
the Government of India were taking steps to alleviate the hardship experienced 
by the cotton mills in the country due to the situation arising^ out of the 
shortage in the supply of dyestuffs. They were actively investigaling the alter- 
native sources of supply and in many cases were able to suggest such 8oar^^efl 
to firms, to whom enemy stocks could not be released. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Eules published in a guKotte of India 
Extraordinary, prohibited refusal to accept coins or notes in payment of a debt 
or otherwise. 

Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Srinagar, Kashmir outlined 
the position of Indian States in a free India as visualized by the Congress. 

Italy declared war on the Allies. 

llih. Police forces carried out simultaneous raids on nine mosques at Ijahorc in 
accordance with the Government decision to round up all Khaksars who were 
making use of religious buildings for their activities which the Government 
considered subversive. In some mosques Khaksars offered resistance and eight 
police officers and two constables received injuries. 

Mr. H. L. Humphreys, speaking on the British War Savings Movement in 
Calcutta, emphasized the importance of regular contributions to the National 
Saving Movement and appealed to the public to help in the war effort by pur- 
chasing National Defence Bonds. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner issued a statement appealing to all 
political parties “to lay aside their suspicions and hesitutions and unite in the 
face of a common enemy for the defence of India and the Empire and all the 
traditions of civilized life which we hold dear.” 

12th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, acidrcssing a public meeting 
at Naini Tal, uiesided over by Sj. Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the 
U. Pm declared : “If Germany committed the greatest crime in history by her 
aggression, Italy has committed the second greatest crime by extending tlic war.” 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, in a broadcast speech from Calcutta, raatlo 
an appeal for courage and cooperation to meet the situation in the wav (‘.risis. 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, in his address to the Expert Advisory Council at 
Simla, referred to the message of Mahatma Gandhi (‘Sve may hear of reverses 
but we will not hear of demoralization”) and said, “your greatest internal enemy 
—the biggest danger to the commercial interests of this country is this scare- 
mongerhig and panicky section.” Sir Eamaswamy emphasized, “there is absolutely 
no reason whatever for panic for, in every way, the position is sound fijiaucially 
and commercially.” 

The Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, in the course of a Press com- 
munique, issued from Lahore, said : “Do Khaksars aim merely at social sorvic‘e 
or are they trying to organize themselves as a fighting force ? If the former, 
the notification of February 22 does not at all affect them. If the latter they 
deserve to be checked in the interest of peace and order.” 

Bir Mohammad Yakub in a statement to the Press from Moradabad, said : 
“The fateful announcement that Italy has joined the war agrinst the Allies has 
at last been made. She has betrayed the Allies now as she betrayed Germany 
and Austria during the last Great War. India is now much nearer the danger- 
zone than she was at the beginning of the war. Our duly as Indians has now 
become quite clear and definite. We have to unite aiid present a solid front if 
we want to live in the world like an honourable and self-respecting people,” 

ISth. Waziristan had a peaceful week. The progress of the war remained the chief 
topic of interest among the tribesmen. 

Bir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner 
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in Baluchistan, at a meeting of representatives of political, religious and com- 
mercial organizations, held in the Residency Gardens at Quetta, gave advice to 
the people not to be led astray by false and panicky news generally spread 
by mischief^mongers who wanted to embarrass the British Government. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier o£ the Punjab arrived at Mi\ Asaf Ali^s 
house and met Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President at New Delhi. 
Maulana Azad had an informal talk regarding the political situation and Hindu- 
Moslem problems. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League met in Bombay. 
A statement issued by the Committee, said : ‘'The Committee has been discuss- 
ing the internal and external situation for the whole of the day and no decision 
has been arrived at.” Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, and 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, had before the meeting 
informal conflultations with Mr. Jinnah, 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption. “Two parties”, in the Harijan, 
said : “Private ^ and public appeals are being made to me to call all parties 
together and anive at a common agreement and then, they say, we shall get 
what we want from Great Britain. These good friends forget one central fact, 
The Congress, which professes to speak for India and wants unadulterated 
independence, cannot strike a common measure of agreement with those who do 
not. To act otherwise would bo to betray its trust. In the nature of things, 
therefore, there can be no “all parties conference” unless all have a common 
])urpo3C. The British Government would ]iot ask for a common agreement, 
if tliey recognized any one party strong enough to take delivery.” 

Hir Bikanclor Hyat Khan, Chairman of the Managing Body of the Punjab Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for gifts in kind and cash to relieve the distress of the 
5 million Belgian, Dutch and other evacuees and refugees in France. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hnq, in a Press statement, said : ‘'The need of the country 
demands that India must not miss the bus, and I am using all my influence to 
bring about unity and create a united front,” 

Mrs* barojini Naidu, opening the North Arcot District Political conference at 
Vellore, said : “The Hindus and the Moslems are the two eyes of the nation, 
and if l)Oth eyes were to be focussed together on the Swaraj image under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, freedom would be theirs ere long.” 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League, in Bombay, passed 
a resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnali, the League President, to enter into 
communu^ation with the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising i)rompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s resources for 
hitcnsiiying war effort and the defence of the country. 

Mr. L. 0 . Amcry, Secretary of Htatc for India, broadcasting from London on 
the anniversary of the signing of Magna Carta, traced the development and 
spread of British democratic ideals and referred to India’s political future. 
He said, ‘Tn the case of India, we have made manifest our sincere desire, that 
she should, as a willing partner, attain the same status in the British Common- 
wealth as is enjoyed by the Dominions or, for that matter, by ourselves.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, re : arrests under the Defence of 

India Act : “Every arrest evokes my mental protest. But I am not in the 

habit of reducing all my thoughts to writing. I believe our thoughts too 
produce effects though not known to us, or the world. I felt that any public 

protest by me would be ineifective. All things are legitimate and illegitimate 

in war time. I regard war itself as illegitimate. But as yet I have no effective 
remedy against war. 

Sir H. P. Mody, in a Press statement from Simla, said : “The war is fast 
coming nearer our door aud no time is to be lost in equipping the couutiy more 
adequately for the defence of its liberties aud existence.” 

A notification was issued by the Government of India instituting a system of 
export control over all commodities shipped from India to the United States of 
America, the Phillipine Islands, and all territories under the sovereignty of the 
United States of America and Switzerland. 

17th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha ; general discussions were 
held on the European situation in relation to India in which most of the 
members participated. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay. The 
first item on the agenda was a statement from the Chairman of the committee 
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(Sir Akbar Hydari) \vhicli was read on his behalf, lie said : “The situation is 
grave, but it has intensified the grim resolve of the best in the Bnlish Common- 
wealth of Nations to concentrate on the sacccssful prosecution of the war* The 
Indian States, big and small, share that resolve. 

Mr. S. N. Mehta, Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, convened a meeting of the 
citizens of Nagpur, in connexion with the formation of a district war committee. 

18th, The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha : the Congress rresident 
informed the Press that the Committee held a further general dismission on the 
international situation, , . „ ^ , 

Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at the second session of the All-Tndia 
Forward Bloc conference at Nagpur, suggested the cstaldishment of a ]>rovi8ional 
National Government in India. Ho stressed the need for complete national 
unity with a view to putting forward the country’s demand to the British Cloveru- 
ment. Sj. Bose, said : “If India could speak with one voice today, our demand 
will be wellnigh irresistible, It follows as a consequence, that wo should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit.” 

Mr. Arthur Moore, speaking on the war, in Oahmtta, made a strong jdea for 
according Dominion Status to India at once. 

19th. His Excellency the Viceroy, broadcasting a mossago from Simla, referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the west and Britain’s determination to continue 
the struggle. He assured the people that no effort was snared to bring the 
defence arrangements of India to the highest pitch and urged them not to yield 
to panic but to be full of courage and confidence. 

Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, and Mr. M. A* Jinnah, the 
Moslem League President, expressed divergent views over the Moslem League 
Executive’s mandate calling upon Moslems not to serve on war committees that 
>vere being formed in the provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha, further discusHcd the draft 
resolutions on the political situation with particular rcfcren(‘.c to the Congress 
attitude towards civil guards. Discussions were also held on the advisability of 
forming Coalition or National Governments. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyeiiger of Madras prej)arcd a scheme for solving the Tlindu- 
Moslem problem and handed it over to Maulana Abul Kalam Azatl, the Congress 
President at Wardha, The scheme contemplated an equal proportion of Hindu 
and Moslem Ministers at the centre and in all provinces with additional 
Ministers to represent special minorities in certain provinces as, for example, 
Paxsis in Bombay and Sikhs in the Punjab. 

20th. Unflinching support for the war effort of the British Emigre was expressed 
at a repre8entati«*e public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held under the 
chairmanship of His Excellency Sir John Herbert.— There was a large gathering. 

The Government of Bengal proposed to amend the Bengal Alluvion ancl 
Diluvion Act of 1847 to enable the revenue authorities to assess revenue on alluvial 
re-formations within an estate, where an abatement of land revenue had been 
allowed at the time of diluvion. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose returned to Wardha after his interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi and addressed a public meeting. He said : “T was naturally 
anxious to know at first hand his (Mahatma Gandhi’s) appreciation of the ])rescnt 
critical situation and Ms advice to his countrymen, and also wanted to acquaint 
him with our present policy and programme.” 

21st. The Congress ^ Working Committee after five days’ deliberation at “Wardha, 
reached the decision that^ they were unable to extend to the region of national 
defence Mahatma (Jandhi’s creed of non-violence. The decision was reached on 
the international situation and the possible danger to India from external 

S ssion or internal disorder. The Committee, however, recognized that 

tma Gandhi should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way 
and therefore absolved him of all responsibility for the programme which might 
be adopted for the future. The Committee also made it clear that non-violence 
remained the basic policy in regard to the fight for independence and was in 
no way affected by the changed attitude towards problems of defence and 
internal security. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, BenKal, in a Press statement, reiterated 
toe determination of toe Government to continue its efforts to prevent paniff 
from spreading and the market from feeling its worst effect. 
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Hyderabad’a share in regard to the joint scheme proposed between the Hydera- 
bad and Madras Oovornments for utilization of the Tungabhadra waters for 
irrigation and electric supply purposes would amount to seven crores of rupees. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, under the caption, “How to 
combat Hitlerism”, said : “Whatever Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we 
know what Hitlerism has come to mean : it means naked, ruthless force, reduced 
to an exact science and worked upon with a scientific precision.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Regarding his interview, Maulana Azad said : “There is nothing new 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding non-violence. Ho has been emphasizing 
this fact for a long time through the columns of the Harijan and in his speeches. 
Mahatmaji will continue to give his advice and guidance and direction whenever 
iioccBsary to the Congress Working Committeo.” 

Hcth Rani Krishen Dalmia, addressing the annual meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, said : “The present war, most unfortunate 
though it is, has oilcrod an opportunity to our country for the proper develop- 
ment of iiidiistrics. It is only under the present circumstances, that the 
Government of the country has been touched to the quick regarding the needs of 
industrial development, the raaniifactiirc of machines, and a strong defence for 
the country. Our leaders have been crying hoarse for these things all these 
days, but unfortunately, the Government was never so much appreciative of our 
real needs.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of 
the Provincial War Committee at Patna, said : “In these days when the fate of 
civilization is trembling in the balance it has been heartening to receive from all 
cities so many expression of sympathy with the cause of the Allies and such 
generous ollbrs of assistance, both material and personal.” 

23rd. Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru issued a statement from Bombay, on the resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee on Mahatma Gandhi’s creed of non- 
violence. “The Working Committee (he said, in the course of the statement) have 
rightly taken the people into their confiilence about the basic problems that 
confront them and about the future which seemed so distant and is now so near. 
The Working Committee’s resolution makes it clear that in spite of war 
developments the Ramgarh resolution stands, as indeed it must, and our policy 
and action must be fashioned accordingly.” “The difference between Ganahiji’s 
approach and tliat of the Working Committee must be understood and must not 
lead people to think that there is a break between him and the Congress. The 
Congress of the past twenty years is his creation and child and nothing can 
break this bond. I am sure that his guidance and wise counsel will always be 
available to the Congress”. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye presided over the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India which passed a resolution at Poona, containing an appeal 
to leaders to sink their difFercnces and form National Governments both in the 
provinces and at the centre thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring 
the full cooperation of India in the prosecution of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, speaking at a banquet at Mount Abu, 
said : “If we in India do not contribute all our material and human resources 
to save civilization and freedom of the entire world, we shall have no moral 
right to claim a share of that freedom.” 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in a Press interview in Bombay, on 
the war situation said : “There is no cause for despondency, despair or panic, 
and personally I have not for a moment wavered in my faith that in the end 
Great Britain and her vast Empire with all their resources, even fighting alone, 
will secure a decisive victory over the enemy.” 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. 0. 0., in a circular 
letter from Allahabad, to provincial Congress committees, explained the impli- 
cation of the statement issued by the Congress Working Committee on June 21. 
He said : “The statement does not seek to change any of the fundamental 
principles and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi for the last 20 years for the attainment of the 
goal of Puma Swaraj. These continue to be based upon the principles of truth 
and non-violence.” 

25th. Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member met at Simla representative 
of oil interests and reviewed the question of prices of petrol and kerosene oil 

11 
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on the basis of the understanding arrived at in Delhi that the position be 

examined every six months. . . „ j ,r- i • r n 

Mr. 0. E. S. Fairweather, Commissioner of Police and Vice-chairman o£ tlio 
avil Guard sub-committee, appointed by the general meeting of the war com- 
mittee for the city of Calcutta, issued a statement regarding the constitution and 
explaining the aims of the Calcutta Civil Guards. 

26th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Seoretary of State for India, revealed the decision of the 
Government, in the House of Commons, when ho introduced a new legislation, 
which in the main was designed to overcome dillioultics of a technical nature in 
the event of complete interruption of communication between India and llritish. 
“The Government of India has come to the conclusion that for the purposcH 
of urgent expansion of India’s war effort it has now bocomo necessary, indeed 
urgent, to follow the example of Britain and introduce compulsory service for 
military and in certain cases for civil and industrial purposes,” Tho Bill passed 
through all the readings within 90 minutes and was then sent to tho Houso 
of Lords, 

Sir K. V. Eeddi, Chairman of the recruiting subcomraittoo of tho Provincial 
War Committee, speaking on “War and our Duty” in Madras, ohson'cd : “If wo 
do not go to the rescue of Great Britain with our man power and resources, tho 
curse of God and also the curso of generation after gonoralions will bo upon us.” 

27tli. The India and Burma Bill was given Eoyal Assent. Earlier, tho Houso of 
Lords took up and passed all 10 stages of tho Bill. 

The reconstruction of the old War Supply Department (India) was made 
necessary by the enormous pressure of demands on India’s productive capacity 
and the argent importance of complete unification of tho control of raw materials 
and the utilization of the country s manufacturing capacity. Tho president of 
the new War Supply Board would be Sir Zatiullah Khan and his Vicc-prcsidcut 
would be Mr. Hugh Dow. 

The central office of the All-India Independent Moslem Party’s conference in 
a statement stressed the need for a pennanent and national solution of tho 
Hindu-Moslem problem. Co-operation between liiiulus and Moslems and all 
others should be secured and pressed to the highest creative effort of tho coun- 
try. It was to this task that the Azad Conference had to bend all its most 
earnest efforts. 

28(h. The Government of India issued an Ordinance from Simla, providing com- 
pulsoiy national service for Indian and Anglo-Indian technicians to supple- 
ment voluntary recruitment of technical personnel for factories engaged in war 
production. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League in a statement 
on the Khaksar problem, from Simla, said ; “I personally have not concealed ray 
sympathy with the Khaksars generally, and i would hk<! to repeat that if the 
Khaksar leaders put their heads together and enable me with authority to servo 
them and follow my advice, I shall be prepared to do all I can to find an 
honourable solution of the present impasse.” 

Sir Eamaawami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a broadcast statement from 
Simla, explained the Ordinance providing compulaoi 7 national service for Indian 
British subjects. 


29th. Mabatma Gandhi’s intawiew with His Excellency the Viceroy took place at 
Simla. The interview which began at 3 p.m, lasted three hours. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Both happy and 
un-happy,” discussing the break between himself ana the Congress Working 
Committee over the issue of unadulterated non-violence as the Congreos policy. 
He said : “For me non-violence is a creed, I must act up to it whotW I am 
tJone or have companions. Since propagation of non-violence is tho mission of 
my life, I must pursue it in all weathers.” Mahatmaji said that ho could no 
longer guide the general policy of the Congress when fundamental differences 
were discovered between the Congress and himself. The Congress, to 

Malrntma Gandhi, in taking its decision, had made a tremendous sacrifice— the 
sacrifice of the prestige that the Congress had gained in the world for 
unadulterated non-violence. 
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Notes on Indian History 


It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to bo written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a coHiprchonsivo and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “sciontific history” has, how« 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past 
—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly tliinnod 
without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into 
the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth Century 
B. 0, Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved hero and lliero by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nobulm” have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark s))acos of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Bunjab (320 B. G.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history docs not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulin beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, somolimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less lluid, volatile stale of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines ’, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the conpiarative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on seicntific line the missing 
skdeton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton ho may have been able to put 
togetoei will not be true, living history unless they can bo made instinct with iJic 
■ ?• * • . hteratnre, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, rcligioiiH anil social 

institutions m their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tfiblcs etc. 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which wo 
can ^nt our little bits of tested facts according to one possible ])lan or otlior. Hucli u 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic successior), war ami coikiuohO 
18 Of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not tiie com- 
pleted Btracture of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. Ho 
^^ydoIo^caP Msto^ between structural or morphological history and organic 


trioa “ so far poor in comparison with some other ancient conn- 

Wf.™ ^ Materials” for writing the first kind of 

.materials, ns we saw, do not cany us much beyond tlio 
. ^ ® ^ Mahavira in the suth century B. 0. llecently, however, a very 
dd and, apparmtiy, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley m the Punjab and m Sind, which, according to current official beliefs is of 
the SumeriM pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not' onlv 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in 

to £ coSmSn view 

yet migrated into India), but they even put into out hands intetestine clues that 

"““y '•A**'® "'Idles of our Vedic aS post-vlite 
history. Tbe Tan trik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of 

eadier &an the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of tho 
subcontinent. So the present trend of speculation is to rep;ard the Indus Valiev civili- 
sation as a sort of weSge driven into Western India-the\holo of ^ 
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the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that 
might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light' level)— probably by the races and civilisation 
of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dales, origins, early habitats and earlier forma not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India, The fact of Ai7an immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, a]iparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations" in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of eiKluiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Eigveda 

The Eigveda— the earliest and the most '.informing and instructive "documentary” 
evidence that we possess -appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
laud of "Five Eivers" and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its imnenetrablo forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their descend^mts, more or less Aryanised, 
still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart 
some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The process of 
Aryanisation in language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of 
different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become 
part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisalion of the Dravidian peoples, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This i3ower of assimila- 
tion of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
T'ypc or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fuiidamciital and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed for 
the political or national unity with which histories arc commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies dcc]) and sees only the diversity 
which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of jarring, elements 
of races, languages, religions, castes, .seels and cnlture which have never known 
unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of course, the 
introduction, in later limes, of the Semitic religions— Muliammedauism and 
Christianity— disturbed to some extent Uie agcs-long unity and balance of the Aryo- 
Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may call 
the genius of India. In otlier words, a slow but sure process of cultural assimilation 
even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had risen as a 
"revolt” against orthodox Hinduism -but yet as a revolt from within— and which 
dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or later "revolts” have thus "squared their accounts" with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and shortlived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
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Qazni which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power- and the final sub- 
jugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
during; the reign of the great Mogul Emperors — India had boon, it should bo borno 
in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the Ilritish in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native hclj) and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India, 

IlNmny Indian Empikis 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Koman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Ejnes and Piiranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Em])irc was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievomont. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacn-cd 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and considoratioii of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a sclf-contaijicd com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might fiinci,ion for tlic time being. 
So the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose 
and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of jmlitics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not bo translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Unanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stroHS 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and musstvs 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of ail 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense hack-ground of India History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Bamhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and TJpanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Bamayana and Mahavarata), PuranaB and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant tho 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf tliat tucy do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with tho 
very earliest times) very little precise and connectea information for tho inirjioso of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their (‘hronologicnl 
Older. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from moclcru 
standpoins, with modem notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
peat^t heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, ^rough a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not senously studied and rightly iinderstood. Much of that civilisation wo still 
regard, without understanding, as- consisting of ‘‘savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
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‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition, Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “vvar-wearincss” on the plains of the Paniab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. Ho had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chanclragupia, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Ohandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Mogasthenes, who was sent by Seleueus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
])eople, and of the administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that llourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Ohandragupta’s son was Biiidusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. 0.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an eooch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the groat Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. NevV races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their infiuence. 

Gxjpta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Ohandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful ad- 
ministration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration lust, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to |)our themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
reconstrnction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Pumas ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
^reat and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
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of the Indian rulers in hisiorical times—AsoTca. Emperor TTarsha, who coiisolldaied 
his aiiLhority practically over the whole of Northern Intlia in the boj^inning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his j^rcat prowess, liis liip^h intellcctiial 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his rclij^iouB outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, linen Tsiauf? by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

MEOIAmi INDIA 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with Iho cmcrgcn(‘.c of India into 
what may be called the medircval ])criod, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes jmssiblo in the past, nearly disappeared, an<l 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which })ct.ty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant iutcrneciiio strife prevailed, yomo 
outstanding figures like Vikraraaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the Honth of Iiulia was being onatded a 
very interesting but involved <lrama in whidi the Andhnis, Hallavas, Ohalnkyas aiul 
Oholas were the principal actors. Kasluncrc in the north, Kanaiij in the Doab and 
Bengal in the cast were also alive with many vivid and vital S(‘.encs ami events of 
political, cultural and social interest. But we shiiU not try to nialco a review of 
thorn here. One outstanding event in the confusion ami complexity of tlio gcimnd 
Indian situation which deserves notice even imssingwas the rise of the Rajput powm* 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste.) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition Uxat the waves of l\lohamc<lan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the setiond quartor of the 7th century had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Gnzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj ami Delhi 
Avere the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput aaccndaiu‘.y -a drama so lull 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifii^o for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they nave over since lived in human memory as mo(lols 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate, 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animaicil it survived the crush 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmcrc over which Drithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, hml held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indopomleneo were still factors to reckon 
Avith in the days of the great Moghuls -Akbart Jahangir, Bhahjahau and 
Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should do noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahammcdan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Ih’ophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the VJth. 
century. Even this did _ not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its rcsiatunco 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not bac.ked by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediceval age in India were marked by a conapicnona Im-.k 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the cetxtuncs before and after', 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction Avas going apace 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as ifc did the four Varnaa or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations' 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions’ 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest imnort- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Ihiranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Bhankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of pohtic^ dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
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ap;e of cultural depression and darkness and social distuption. The soul of India 
could, apparently, fiiiietioix to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and delinite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which 'we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Pcshw’as in the west (we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrai.ors, Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Eule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of I clhi from Prilhviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
ot their adoption. Eaids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
batlly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the JMohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much ‘^children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu ‘‘heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as Indians offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryaii cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religious touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g, in 
Sufism an<l Vedantie mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a commoii dialect (Urdu or Plinduslhani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a line literature. The patronage 
extended by the Moluunmcilan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India, It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Bher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down^ to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. Bo it \vas always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve aanctions whereby he could implement his high political 
aspirations. It was tlie very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative 
that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and 
also of the kingdoms of Hydcr All and the Nizam in the south. And British Power 
ill India in its rise to panimountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful 
allies ill them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the imrposc of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the cast and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In^ course of time, 
however, chielly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it ^tabhshed military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India.. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 

12 
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decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. Tlio battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or mssive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Dengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India, ft was so even during the crilical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of riasscy. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machiuory of 
administration by the East India Company was from lime to time modilied 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1781 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Goveruor-General-in-Oouncil was made llio supreme administrative 
authority In India subject to a Board of Control at homo. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial conccru and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred from tho Company to the Orovru, and thonecfurlh the 
Governor-General was also the Viceroy of India. Tho functions of tho Government 
of India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities arc to llio 
Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. Thoro 
have been legislative bodies, but its motions, rcsohitious and votes have not, except as 
regards certain matters of secondary importance under tiro Act of 1019, a binding 
elTect on the Government. 


India|8 contributions and sacrifices in tho Great 


AAAuaca » wuuLjLuuuaviiis <»iau DauiJLAJtgcQ lu UUU VJLUlll War wore groat, but luwiuu 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progrosHive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which wore to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist asiuratious. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 


‘reward” 


it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expoetotions of India. By that 



in-actice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who wore appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and e.tpeiiBiye. The Central Government continuod to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provinoial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proc^dw to work the siffieme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some timo 
kter, under the guidance of Mr. C. II. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a avvaraj 
Party, analogous to tho present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed wliicli 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and liy ifa 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with llio 
work of day to day ^ministration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy tor a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appredation. We need not in particular refer to tho 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to whicli even 
the habitually _ co-operating liberals refased to land their co-operation. Meanwhile 

bolder day by day, and tho Lahore scHsioa 
P! complete ludeiiondeiico or 

followed to create “snuctions 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at tho holm of 
Ungress affau-s since the early twenties. The Round Tabic idea was broached 
lather too late j but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as 
joined the Conference subsequently. The result of tho 

short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The first sis months of the year 1940 have opened before the world 
prospects of hopelessness, of catastrophic changes, of the overturning of 
States that have few parallels in recent history, in 
Af history of the world since 1918 when the Erst 

^ France World War of the 20th century came to an end. 

We are witnesses to a scene wherein the forces released 
by the French Revolution may be said to have come to grips with 
dictatorships, with “military socialism", to use the words of Walter 
Lippmann, one of the greatest of United States publicists. The defeat 
and capitulation of Eance in the middle of June, 1940, startled the 
world to a realisation of the vast transformation that faces it. 
Countries, free and unfree, peoples, great and small, came to understand 
by this development that a new theory and practice of State-life have 
come forward to successfully challenge those which had been familiar 
these one hundred and fifty years. In a vague, unconscious way we 
felt that France had stood for the former, and that her overthrow 
required of us a new habit of thought and action. Men and women 
who were not French, whom seas and oceans separated from Eance, 
had felt a strange kinship with this country on the Atlantic border of 
Europe. To many of them she had been the creator of the modern 
age, the path-finder which lit the way in 1789 to a life of increasing 
self-respect for an increasing number of human beings. To peoples 
struggling to be nations, France has been "the first of nations, and 
has remained the norm of nations.” To men and women who are 
aware of the fruitful movements of human history, France has been an 
inspiration of world significance. This feeling found expression through 
the foUovring lines of Eudyard Kipling’s “France", written during the 
last war : 

“Broke to every known mischance ; lifted over all 
By the light, sane joy of life-^the buckler of the Gaul, 

Furious iu luxury, Merciless in toil. 

Terrible, with strength she draws from her tireless soil. 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 

First to follow truth, and last to leave old truths behind : 

France— beloved of every soul that loves and serves its kind." 


The break-down of such a centre of the world’s hopes, the fountain- 
head of creative streams of life, sent a thrill through the world. Since 
then men of affairs, men of thought, have been 
Their trying to understand and explain the causes of such a 

catastrophe. They have spoken of the perfection of 
the German technique of war, of the “mental confu- 
contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, panic” that filled the Allied 


various 

causes 


Sion, 


countries and characterized their leadership. They have been stigma- 
tizing the activities of men and women who betrayed their countries, 
the self-interest and self-respect of their nations to Nazi and Fascist 
invaders. It has been held that the reason why within the short 
period of nine W’eeks Germany was able to over-run and over-throw Norway, 
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Denmark, Holland, Bolgiura and Franco waft to ho songlit for and 
found not in the strength of Gorniany hut in tho disunity ol tlioso 
defeated peoples. Explaining this change in luvtluT dofiail it liiis hotni 
asserted that class antagonism has above ovorytiiiing olso Ihk'u respon- 
sible for the emergence of the “Quislings " — Uw Bibhixanx in tint cnuntrics 
that have fallen under the Nazi onslaright. If what lias hncii said of 
Ifrance as an explanation of her capitulation ho tho saniplo for olilicr 
countries, that tho masses in Franco did not fool that it was “their 
war", that they wove not prepared to visit their life and liinh (or tlio 
benefit of "200 Families”, that tho "200 Faniilios" were prepared to 
bow down to the Nazis rather than nialco their peivio wilih (heir own 
people — if those intevpvotatious ho true, thou \vo must re.viso our 
definitions of words like "patriotism” and learn anew tlio meanings 
imported into them by tho Communist intejpi'otcrs of social liisi.ory. 

We can carry on a rocriminatory controversy witli regard to tho 
causes of German success. But there will ho a certain amount of 
economy of temper it wo ho prepared to aecopt cci-tain 
The surrender facts of European life lliat stare us in the face, 
ot liberties 25,00,00,000 people in that continent have almost 
bloodlossly surrendered all guarantees o( iievsonal liliovty, 
have gone over to totalitarian govornmonts’’. I'h’oo Rpeoch, tree press, 
free public meetings, _ the right of trial by iury--theso rights, theso 
intellectual aud spiritual liberties — had boon won liy lliem through 
struggles dm'ing about two conturios. In economic Hfo, the system of 
free private enterprise^ had been much prizod — the right of men and 
women to choose their own callings, to actiiiiro and retain the fruits of 
their labours for the security of their families and of thoiv old ago. lint 
men and women in Europe have given up this “domocratiy" in political 
and economic life as they came to despair of the arrangements miido 
for solving the problems — political, economic and social — that today 
infest their life. They gave np hope ot any way out oxcopfc hy tho 
acceptance of a dictator who might force away through “tho lahjri nth 
of difficulties in which democracy seemed to havo lost itself”. As 
Herbert Hoover, ex-Presidenb o! the United Status, Mr. Eeosovolt’s 
predecessor at the White House at Washington, has said in course 
of an article in the American Mercury, 

‘...the stupendous revolution in ideas and govornmont in those many 

themselves. DicLatorshiirna; 
welcomed as rdief from confusion, and was eBtablishcd by powers confcrml hv 
parhamentary leaders or confirmed by electoral action. Every important li ta or 
in Europe to-day ob ained his right to rule by legal delegation from oi 
governing peoples. Liberty committed suicide.” omcsui 


The question has naturally to he asked— why did men and women 
who and whose predecessors had suffered and sacrificed tor domocracy 

nifl«ii 0 * class should they feol impelled to sacrilieo 

conscious ^ ^ tradition, to go back on a great huniau (nitleavoiir, 
interests and to hug to their bosom the dictatorsliip tliat denies 

_ these and rejects their amenities ? It has to bo 

recognised that none of these peoples started or accepted dictatorships 
with the intention of sacrificing democracy and liberty. It was when 
free govwnment’ failed to ensure order, discipline and productivity that 
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a dictator was Set up. A study of the rise of Nazism supports this 
thesis. It has been suggested that 

“...the single-party form of government (as it obtains in Germany) is 
really a vehicle for the political self-assertion of a hitherto politically and 
impotent social class— the lower ranks of the white-collared and black-coatcd 
of our modern western, urban, society. Hitherto this lower middle class has 
been crushed between the upper mill-stone of organised capital and the lower 

mill-stone of organised labour To-day this class, driven to desperation by the 

sharpness of the turn of the screw during economic crisis is retaliating by 

sweeping the old political machines away in order to create its own new- 

fangled political instrument for making itself master of the State in a naked 
class warfare with capital on one side and labour on the oihsc."— Foreign 

Affairs {American Quarterly). April, 1934. 

This economic interpretation cannot be accepted as adequate, as it 
does not explain all the discontents and dissatisfactions of the modern 
. non, world. Philosophers like Banedetto Croce and Bertrand 

Mffturypnre Russel, publicists like Walter Lippmann, and scholars 

science Rrof. Joad, to speak of only a few, have all 

tried to understand and explain the various factors, 
material and mental, that have contributed to the making of the 
crisis through which the world has been passing. All seem to be 

agreed that we are witnessing “a return to unreason”, an “abandonment 

of reason”, a “despair of 19th century pm*e science,” Why should 

the European mood of high hopes, of belief in the inevitability and 
permanence of progress — hopes and beliefs created by science — why should 
these have faded and weakened ? These questions raise debates and contro- 
versies that add to the confusion of the modern age. Men and women are 
afraid and terrified as they sense the inadequacy of present contrivances 
to ensure them equality, employment, and peace. And in their fear 
they set up dictators who will save them from the conflicts and competitions 
of modern life. This seeking for protection in beings other than 
ourselves is a natural human instinct. Europe which one World War 
has left distracted and weak, and another threatens with complete 
chaos, Europe weakened by the loss of Asiatic markets, by poverty, 
faction and revolutionary changes, appears to be sounding a retreat, 
and retiring into reservations where dying races lick their wounds. 

Students of tendencies of modem thoughts and activities have been 
striking these pessimistic notes. The present war which Germany and 
Italy have been claiming to wage so that a new 
“A philosophy Europe and a now world may be re-built on the ruins 
in flames” of “iflutocratic democracy” has to be accepted as the 
death pangs of one pattern of conduct and the birth 
pangs of another. We have indicated above certain of the features of 
this vast change. The masses in all countries are anxious and appre- 
hensive except those who have been made class-conscious. The classes 
which supplied the rulership of countries have become aware that “A 

philosophy is in flames, a way of life is in peril ", to quote the words 

of Mr. Wendell Willkie, Eepublicfin candidate put forward for the 
Brosidency of the United States of America. This awareness that the 
war in Europe and its consequences will affect and influence all peoples 
in the world, that a revolution in ideas and practices is imminent not 
only among belligerent peoples, is a development which has been made 
possible by the technological improvements in the contrivances of inter- 
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communication. These have made the world smaller, brought tho 
countries physically and mentally nearer to one another, and rubbing 
against one another. This nearness and rubbing generates heat. There- 
fore is it that the conguering march of Totalitarianism has sent dread 
and uneasiness to the major part of the world. This is at tho buck 
of the words of Mr. Wendell Willkie about tho pbilosopliy and practice 
to which they had been habituated being “in flames”. This philosophy 
and practice began with the Eeformation in Europe, tho revolt against 
Eoman Catholicism, poimlarly known as Protostantisra and its ofCslioots 
or branches — ^Lutheranism and Calvinism. This philosophy and jiractico 
was built on the idea of the individual’s uniguo relation witli Clod, 
separate from one another, while the old philosophy and pnvctico had 
sought individual good in a society reaching contentment through the 
associated work of all. This “individualism in religion led iusonsibly, 
if not guite logically, to an individualist morality.” While tho old 
ideal had been inspired by the belief that man must sock his fulfilment 
and salvation as a member of society, the now inspired tho belief that 
man and woman as individuals must stand face to face with tho “Croat 
Taskmaster” and wrest from the “Dread Mystery” his or her salvation. 
By an inner urge of the logic of this belief, the individual was taught 
to believe and act on the belief that in the unavoidable conflicts and 
competitions of existence in the material and the spiritual fields, ho 
must fight for himself and forge ahead by himself. Prom this analysis 
the late Prof. Dicey was led to indicate the manner in which “the 
appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with tho 
appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual energy”. 


Appreciation of 
British 
Imperialism 


It is this individualism that is being challenged and attacked by 
the rise of Totalitarianism. Democratic and liberal States have 
recognised this threat at long last, and accepted the 
challenge. They appear to have lost in the first 
round. The hordes of Nazi Germany rolling over 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Franco 
testify to this defeat. The British Empire and tho United States of 
America are thus left as the last upholders of “free economy” in State, 
in economic life. The former, after the debacle in Franco, has boon 
fighting alone against the totalitarian tendency, and the United States 
has been helping her in all manner of ways short of actual participa- 
tion in the war. It is not material ties alone that have bound these 
two peoples. They are inheritors of common traditions, and if world 
developments are^ any help to our understanding of tho future of 
international politics, it can be^said with a certain amount of precision 
that there is a community of “ultimate destiny" between tlio United 
States of America and the British Dominions including Britain. It is 
this community of interests, of habits of Ufa and thought, that has 
been moving the former to help the latter in the way she has been doing in 
this supreme crisis of her life. The public men and the puljlicists of tho “Now 
World” have been declaring that Britain, the British Navy, has been 
their first line of defence, that any weakening of these will throw on 
their own shoulders added responsibilities for the defence of thoir material 
and spiritual liberties. They have at long last come to acknowledge 
their debt to Britain which since the days of George Canning has been 
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standing guaxd over these as against the rising imperialisms of Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine (1823) was inspired from the British Foreign 
office. By adopting it the United States has been able to successfully 
maintain for one hundred years and more “a splendid and very inexpen- 
sive isolation’’. The events of April, May and Juno of 1940 have 
placed the ports of Emrope from Narvik to Brest at the disposal of 
Germany and created doubts whether or not Britain will be able to 
maintain the proud position that has been hers for about 400 hundred 
years as the mistress of the seas. So that every country whether in 
tlie west or east, north or south, has been feeling that isolation or a 
hermit existence has become impossible, that either for offence or for 
defence the peoples have to fight or to go totalitarian, bow down to 
Totalitarians of the various brands — Communism or National Socialism 
or Fascism or the “Imperial Way” of Japan. 


Threatened by this choice the present war has been becoming one 
of ideologies. And we in India, whether we like it or not, cannot 
escape the consequences of this war. Though the 
^^nited majority of the people of India know nothing of the 

States. Boformation in Europe and of its consequences, this 

ignorance or unconcern have not saved them from the 
social, economic and political effects of that event. British methods 
of administration and enlightenment have disrupted the moulds of 
India’s traditional life, and have tried to make three or four generations 
of Indians in the image of Europeans. Even free nations other than 
European or American — Japan for instance — have succumbed to the good 
or evil influences of the Euro-American pattern. This has been so 
for the last two hundred years. And in the middle of the 20th 
century we are face to face with Totalitarianism and its threat to 
the integrity of civilised life as it has evolved under the impact of 
modern science and technology. The debacle of France has brought 
this threat nearer to our doors. And 
confronts us has been made bitter 
British Government in relation to 
against internal discord and external 
the richest nation of the world publicly expresses fear of 
menace centred in Europe : 

‘ Since 1914 British command of the seas has been gravely challenged, 
and the period of our splendid isolation has ended. We now face the prospect of 
living alone in a hemisphere of weak States amid a world of gigantic conquering 
military States. Within the orbit of our influence and interests from Alaska 
to the Netherlaud Indies and from Canada to Brazil, lie lands whose natural 
wealth is surpassed only by their small populations and feeble defences...”(Walter 
Lippman in Life, a U. i'. A weekly) 

When United States public men and publicists can speak and write like 
this, express tbair fears in language like this, what language but that of 
helplessness and resentment at their own helplessness 
can be uttered by Indians ? To understand this psycho- 
logy of despair one -has but to go over the map of 
the East Mediterranean area, of Arabia, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan in the west of India, over the map of Indo-China. Thai- 
land (Siam) Burma and the islands, big and small, to the south and 
south-east of these countries. It has become a common-place with 


the cruelty of the situation that 
by the policy adopted by the 
India’s capacity for self-defence 
attack. The most powerful and 
the Totalitarian 


Fear of 
anarchy— 
MaUyanyaya 
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British politicians and journalists to draw our attention to tlio fact 
that if the defences built up by Britain in tlio J'last 'Mocliterrauoau 
area and round about tho Malaya Arclripolago break down under tlio 
pressure of Italo-Gorman-Japaneso attacks, no country in Africa and 
soutiiern Asia will bo immune from anarchy, from iiinisj/ani/anii, tbo 
condition in wluch big lish oat up tho smaller ones. Tbo tliosis that 
India has her orfoctive frontiors in Bgypt, in the Huoz Canal area and 
in Palestine and in tho Mid Pacific, that for tho dcfenco of Tiulia 
the datus (/m in those aroas has to bo maintainod and strengthoned, 
^Ye aro told, is justiiiod as tho full , implications of the victory of 
Germany in Buropo aro boing soakod into tho minds of tho people, 
near and far. It may ap])oar as a strange and sinister commontary 
on the political oonscienco of modoreii humanity that for flio dcfcnc.o 
of India countries as far as 2,000 or 2,500 milos distant from it 
should have to have stationed in tlioir torritonos alien armiiw and tlio ether 
apparatuses of war, that tho national self-respect of J^gyiitians, Pales- 
tinians, Arabs, Iraqis, Iranis, iVtghans, of Indo-Ohineso, of Tliailanders, 
and of Burmans should have to ho trampled upon so that India may sloop 
and work in peace and with honour 1 

The theory of the State that draws sustonanco from biological 
research as presented in Darwin’s Orujiii of Speden did not supjiort 
tho validity of tho idoa, of tho world-viow, that tliero 
^bUiUes behind ^ natural harmony of intorosts as betwi'on nations, 

destrurtion classes and groups. It sustained on the oLlior hand 

tho idoa that tho powerful wore justifiod iu trampling 
over tho loss powovfuL Thereforo tho dovclopii rents in .Muropo wherein 
we find Britain and Germany struggling tor tiro hegemony over Buropo 
have opened out tho flood-gates of vast cliangos that threaten to dis- 
turb our peace of mind, of our habits. Tho dostructivo toirdoncies 
inherent in the situation, tho sure dostructiorr of many things that 
we prize most, we can no longer ignore. A conturrrplatien of this dark 
side of things has become habitual to tho modom world sinco liU-f and 
the years that have followed it. But it is in hum.i,n iraturo to try to 
detect the silver linings in the banks of clouds that ovorspread tho 
sky. So, amidst the encircling gloom of destruction of life and pro))nrty, 
of the instruments of civilised life, of the hoautiful and imposing 
necessities and luxuries built up by scionco, amid thoso (lishoartoirinj; 
circumstances, one may try to detect signs and indie, atioirs of pur- 
poses or possibilities of construction in this wcltor of passions aird 
hatreds, of ambitions and conceits. Every body in tlris wai'-sc-arrod woidd 
has been thinking and talking and writing of a “new order” to ho osta- 
hlished on soil made fertile by tho blood and tears of men, womotr 
and children. Mr. Chamberlain as British Premier has spoken of sucli 
a “new order”; Herr Hitler has also repeated tho phrase ; in tho oast 
of Asia Japan has been bleeding horsolC to bring nearer such a 
“divine event”. Most of us have been made cynics and sooptics by 
the hollow words uttered by tings and captains. But without invest- 
ing these words with a supernatural virtue that transubstauliatos their 
whole meaning, we can yet detect a purpose and a possibility in tho 
present war, Alfred Eosenberg, one of the prophots of the Nazi cult, 
has indicated this in the following words : 
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“It (Germany) is fighting apinst an unholy division of the old and venerable 
European continent into dozens of pigmy States,” 

Hermann Eauchnigg in his book — Voice of Destruction — has quoted 
Herr Hitler as saying : 

“In addition to the Greater Germany resting on Austria, Czechoslovakia 

and Western Poland, there will be an alliance of vassal States with no army, 

no separate policy, no separate economy...” 

“I shall have a Western Union of Holland, Flanders and Northern France, 
and a Northern Union of Denmark, Sweden and Norway.” 

“There will be an alliance of Hungary, the Balkan States, the Ukraine, 

the Volga Basin, Georgia.” 


The fortunes of the present war, as these stand in June, 1940, 
appear to show that the political map of Europe, of Central Europe, 
drawn up hy Herr Hitler in 1934, is near realisation. 
West Europe— ^ domination that stretches from Norway to France 
German sphere be accepted as the ground-work of the future of 

the centre of the continent of Europe. If Herr Hitler 
attempts to give practical shape to his South-Eastern ambitions, ha will 
come into conflict with Eussia. We do not as yet know how the Eoman 
ambitions of the Italian dictator will be fulfilled, how he proposes to 
recover those territories of the Eoman Empire which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. As the politics of power (which means all politics) 
require a balance of forces, it is liable to change and is always tending 
to change. In the present case Britain as the upholder of things as 
they have been since the days of Queen Elizabeth, as the upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe, has been challenged to make room 
for a new balance of power in which the smaller States of Europe 
possessing the formal attributes of sovereignty will have to be like 
satellites to Germany. This is one Mandalf sphere of influence, political 
and economic, that one can point out to as rising above the horizon 
of Europe, Another Mandal will be revolving round Soviet Eussia the 
extent and dimension of which is as yet unknown. 


The United States of America is the third Mandaleswar, chief 
or ruling power of a sphere of influence. Geography has sketched this 
sphere which will include the countries of the two 
f “erif s But a bigger destiny appears to be awaiting 

Anglo-Saxon ^orld ber — that of the leadership of the Anglo- baxon world, 
of the English-speaking world. Public men and publicists, 
authors and journalists, have been pointing out to the signs and portents of 
such a development for more than a decade, since the end of the last 
war. We in India whom historical forces and our own weaknesses 
have brought within the orbit of the British Mondolt are affected 
by such a re-grouping and re-arrangement of world forces. In 1927 
Frank Simonds writing in the pages of the American Review of 
Reviews could write : 

“Looking at the map, it is clear that there is every geographical reason 
why we may one day become the centre of the English-speaking world.” 

Ludwell Denny in his book published in 1930 — America Conquers 
Britain — was more lyrical : 

The ‘Americanisation* of Europe and the far places of the earth advances 

We were Britain's colonies once. She will be our colony before she is done, 
not in name but in fact* Machines gave Britain power over the world. Now, better 
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machines are giving America power over the world... What 
against America 1 And what chance has the world 

The World War II of the 20fch century, tho dofoafc of France and 
the threat to Britain’s life held over her by Gonnany, appear to bo 
hastening the approach ot that day. As tho (loi-inan 
^**Mnd U S gnns, long-rango guns, havo boon thundorinff from 

& Britain France against tho shores of Britain, as Goriniui ai n)liinoa, 
bombers and fighters, havo ))Oon roaring over Britain, 
hurling through tho air death and dcstrucbioii over Britain, tl>o 
conviction has been strengthening in the minds of tho ruling c, lassos «£ 
both the countries, the United States and Britain, tliat tho two Unglish- 
speaking democracies “will have to bo somewhat mixed up tognthor iu some 
of their affairs for mutual and general advantago”, to <pioto tlio words 
of the present British Proiuiev, Mr. Winston Churchill. This “mixing 
up” is no now phonomonon. Writers on intor-national relationship, on 
that existing betwoon Britain and tho Unitod States, havo often said 
that though in the material pianos thoro has l)Oon tho koonost oomi)ei,i- 
tion between the dollar and tho storling, in tho realm of tho spirit 
there has existed “a deep senso of family security” betwoon tho two fiooplos ; 
that “inspite ot the lack of doraonatrativonoss, it (tho Fniglish position iti 
the heart of the United States) is l)asod on tho solid foundation ot family 
relationship.” Andro Siegfried, tho French author, in his Aninruui Oomt’n 
of Age (1930) has discussed with Fronch clarity and insiglit tho many 
influences, past and present, that havo hcon slrongthiining tho bonds lio- 
tween tho two countrios. Though it was from British control that tho 
ThirteenOoloniesonthe Atlanticbordurot tho Unitod States broko away 
about one hundred and sixty years back, tiro life ot tho country has boon 
built upon British traditions ot faith, upon kindred institutional arrange- 
ments in Church and State. Though the country is a cauldron of races 
of various colours— white, black and yellow — belonging to various linguis- 
tic groups, though there aro more than 50 lakhs of Gorman and 30 lalcl'i.s 
of Italian descent, yet up till now tho dominant classoa havo l)oon 
Anglo-Saxon. As an example it may ho stated that except Van Buron 
and the two Roosevelts there has boon no Pnisidoub sincio (ioorf'o 
Washington who did not belong to tho Protestant Anglo-Scoltish 
lineage ; these three men bear Dutch names. And ro Siegfriod has also 
told us that there appoar to he a “sort ot socrob doctriuo”, 
down from father to son, that the United States should 
Protestant and Anglo-Saxon”; blris tradition “guarantoos for 
an undisputed and jiriviloged position” in tho life of tho 
Republic of the modern world. 


handed 

vomain 

Britain 

greatest 


Dominions 
& U. S. A. 


The victorious march of Germany ovor Westom Europe has made 
prominent the inter-dependance of Britain and tho United States. What was 
Britigh livii^ in the unconscious or subconscious region of tho 
mmd of the two peoples has come to tho region of tlio 
intellect where it is being rabionalisod ; tho political, 
., , . economic, and tlio cultural tics that hound 

consciously woven afi-esh into new patterns of 
conduct in the conflicts and competitions ot our ago. Tho British 
. p„puhtio« of 50 aom of »hom ».o«, U.on lo 
are non-European, non-white, non-Ohristian. From certain points of 
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view these 40 crores and more may be of greater value to Britain 
than “the self-governing” parts of her Empire ; the material resources 
of the “dependent Empire” of Britain are more ample and varied 
than those of the Dominions. But international complications, the intensity 
of imperialistic rivalry, have appreciated the value of these Dominions 
in the market-place of affairs. As centres of Anglo-Sa:ion life these 
have secured the sympathy and support of the United States. Even 
Britain’s imperial statesmen have come to realise this. One of them 
is General Jan Smuts, Premier of the South African Union, a man 
of Boer descent who fought Lord Koberts and Lord Kitchner in the 
opening years of the present century for the defence of the Boer 
Eepublics. Speaking at the Eoyal Institute of International Affairs 
on the 12th November, 1934, be said : 

“The Dominions have ever stronger affiliations towards the United States than 
Great Britain has. There is a community of outlook, of interests, and perhaps of 
ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the United States.” 

This idea has been elaborated in many a book by many an 

author, friendly or unfriendly to Britain. Take the case of the 
Dominions one by one, and it will be easy to accept 
The^P^ific arear truth of General Smuts’ declaration. Economically 

'sphere socially Canada may be said to be the northern 

extension of the United States. And though the 
two countries belong to two State systems, the absence of a properly 
drawn up frontier line between them seems to have been a prophetic 
provision by Nature and man for their eventual assimilation. As we 
write, a joint Defence Board has been constituted by the Governments 
of the two countries which may be interpreted as the prefatory step 
to the development hinted at above. Australia and New Zealand and 
Tasmania and the British possessions in the vast expanse of the 

Pacific Ocean are physically nearer to the United States than to 

Britain, Australian public men and publicists declare that their 
country have to solve problems of reconstruction and development 
similiar to those of the United States. One of these, the principal 

of these, is the building up of a “White Australia” just as the 
United States is engaged in consolidating the position of the white 
man in the new world. The fear of the rising Imperialism of Japan 
has found an echo in the high places of the United States ; the 
ruling classes of the country have made no secret of their sympathy 
with Australian aspiration, of their appreciation of Australian fear. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, a member of the British War Cabinet during 
World War I, drew attention to this fact in course of an address 
delivered at a meeting of the English-speaking Union (1924) : 

“Those who look out on the Pacific feel that in Washington there is an 
instinctive understanding of their difficulties which they have laboriously to explain 

in Downing Street It often hapi-ens that when our Domiinons look to us here, 

there is no sympathetic answer, no understanding, and they look to Washington, 
and Washington is not devoid of eyes and looks at theml” 

The realisation of this kinship, of a community of “ultimate destiny”, 
has become vivid again with the progress of the present war. But 

TiihiiAA paaw” feeling. Leaders of British thought and 

life, both in Britain and the United States, have been 
consciously working for this consummation for about half a century 
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sinee the rise ol Germany and the dcvelnpinout ol Gorman industi^ 
during the last two deeadoa of tho Ji)lh contuvy. A l<’ronc.h Instoriim, 
Blie Halovy, in the History of tho l^higlisli ruoplo has intorprotoil tlio 
state of mind of Britain, mirrored in tho Juhih'o jl’oi'm (1897) of 
Budyard Kipling, as ono of (ear, growing eonscious of tlio niortality of 
empires”, and praying for a special disponsation iti the <'.ano of Britain. 
He quoted tho following linos to drive liouio his point : 

“Par-callod, our navies melt nway. 

On dune and headland sinks tl>c fire ; 

IjO, all onr pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and I'yro 1 
Judge of Uic Nations, sparo us yot. 

Lest wo forget— lest wo forget 1” 


Dream and 
scheme ot Anglo 
Saxon world 
domination 


It was during this poriod and under tho inllucnco of this fear, that 
British and American thinkers and statosmen, leaders of finance 
and industry, began to think of stiihilising Anglo- 

Saxon supremacy liy some sort of an arrangeiiuMit as 
it has boon arrived at uudor tho stress of tlio pre- 
sent war by which tho United States has hecu 

leased certain air and naval hasos in British territories 
in the neighbourhood ot tho now world. A biography 
of Oecil Ehodes, an empire builder in Africa, has doscriliod bow bo 
proposed in 1891 to finance an organisation, “a Society”, tlin object 
of which “was to bo tho establishment ot world peace liy tho union ot 
Great Britain and tho United States.” 'i'lie Amei-ican Admiral A. T. 

Mahan, author of The liifliuum of Soa-Pouvr on Jlislorn was com- 

missioned by Andrew Carnagio to write an article in support of such 
a propaganda — “to promote rapprochoniont between the two imtioiw." 
It appeared in tho Nnrth-Amtoican Itoimio (1894.) eutil.h!d“ -“l’os8il)ilitio8 
of an Anglo-American Eo-union.” Mrs. Annio Besant in her Aiwicnt, 
Ideals in Modern Life U^^Ol) spoke of tho “dawn” of a “vast Teutonic 
world-empire, formed by the English and their Colonics, with their huge 
off-shoot, the United States, bound in close alliiuico.” Tliis worhl-empivo 
will be “the next to dominate humanity”. At that time the (ii'ruians, 
a Teutonic people, cousin to the Anglo-Saxon, wore not excluded from 
their place in the scheme of world domination. Tho Bhoiles Scholar- 
ships of the value of £250 a year which enabled promising sebohu's 
of the “BeU-goveming countries” of the British Empivo and of tho 
United States to finish their education in the univoi'sitioB of Britain 
were made available to German scholars as well, so that tho fuliiro 
leaders of the Anglo-Saxon and of tho chief of tho Toutonio countries 
might grow up together with like minds and kindred ambitions. Cecil 
Ehodes' ambition and Mrs. Bosant’s prophecy appear to bo nearing 
fulfilment, but not exactly in the way they schomod for. Germany 
has not been able to co-operate in the enterprise. 

The discussion carried so far leads to tho conclusion that Britain 
may have to yield place to the United States as leader, guide and 
I®otector of the Anglo-Saxon world. She may ogroo 
either to retire on pension or retire to a junior place 
in the partnership that will he conducting tho business. 

^ How this prospect will affect tho fate and fortune of 

the dependent” parts of the British Empire is moio than one can 
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say. The Mediterranean ■which the world has been taught to regard 
as the “life line” of the British Empire has, with Italy’s entry 
into the war on the side of Germany, with France’s retirement 
from the fight, become one of the principal theatres of the war. 
The British Navy which was concentrated round about Britain will 
have a part of it transferred to the Western and Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Anglo-French Army of about 5 lakhs which had been collected 
in Syria is dispersed to-day, and Britain has to make fresh arrangements 
for the defence of her special interests in Palestine, in the Suez Canal, 
in Egypt, for the continuation of free communication through the Bed 
Sea. Though there was some sort of a treaty between the Franco- 
British allies and Turkey providing for mutual help to each other, 
the six months of 1940 have not seen any development that would 
promise any closer relation between the western Powers, and the 
guardian of the Bosphorus. Turkey has kept neutral. IJnder other 
circumstances she might have been hustled into the waar by Anglo- 
French inducements. But she has been kept straight, kept balancing 
on the tight rope of diplomacy, by the threat or the friendship of 
Soviet Eussia, As we write, the two Axis Powers do not appear 
to be anxious to make things hum in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Germany has been hammering on Britain from her new vantage 
grounds secured in northern Frace, in Belgium, in Holland. And 
under Mr. Churchill’s inspiring and vital leadership Britain has been 
gallantly standing up against the blitzkrieg of Germany’s strongest 
arm of offence — the bomber and the fighter planes. British positions 
in the Near and Middle East, in Egypt, Palestine, the Suez Canal 
Zone, the Aden Protectorate, the Hardamaut appear to be tightly 
held ; British retirement from British Somaliland does not appear to 
have interfered much ■with movements of British troopships through 
the neck of the Straits of Bebelmandeb. From Australia, from New 
Zealand, from Tasmania and from India have been moving a 
continuous stream of help in men and materials to strengthen the 
forces that under General Wavell have been preparing themselves to 
meet the full blast of Italian attacks from land and sea and air on 
Egypt, on the Sudan, on Palestine, from bases in the islands of the 
Mid-Mediterrane :n, from the Dodecannese Islands, from Lybia and 
Abyssinia. There are possibilities here of danger that may force its 
way to the shores of India if during the winter months the combined 
forces of Germany and Italy are able to break through the frontiers 
of India newly discovered or invented in the deserts of North Africa, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea. 

These possibilities lie, may appear to lie, six months ahead. But 
during the opening months of 1940 there was a danger that the Allies 
themselves might be driven to extend the war to the 
Suggested attack Midddle East by attacking Soviet Eussia. The Finnish 

Russia adventure had inflamed inter-national feeling and opinion 

against Eussia. The attack on this tiny country by 
Eussia had pricked the many pretensions of the Socialist Eepublic ; 
and even the idealists among thinkers who are generally sympathetic 
to the Soviet experiments in social and economic life have found it 
difficult to justify the attack ,on Finland, to find reasons for this out- 
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rage on decency in international relationship. Crusaders from far and 
near, even from Germany and Italy, began to tricklo into Pinlaud 
to help this David to fight the Goliath among tho nations of the 
modern ■world, to help 50 lakhs of peoplo pitted against 17 croroa. 
Added to this exasperation was tho belief in the Alliod countries 
that Russian help in the shape of the raw materials of certain war 
industries, the flow of Russian oil, was enabling Gomany to stand 
the blockade or to mitigate or to nullity its paralysing effects. In 
this climate of feeling and opinion it did not, thoroforo, come as a 
surprise that in the British Press should be canvassed tlm proposal 
that Soviet Russia should be invaded either from tho north through 
Finland or from the south through Iraq. Mr. Horo-Bclisha, tho War Minis- 
ter of Britain during the first few months of tiro present war, suggostocl tho 
first : “Scrutator” in the Sunday Times pointed out that 

“Air-raids on Baku from advance points in Mosul would, if Hucnessful, go 
near ending the war and would be a far less risky operation than an attack on the 
Siegfried Line," 


This show of feeling, however, did not load to any positive action 
on the part of the Anglo-French Allies. One of tho reasons for 
Turk V reticence might have been the unwiUingnoss or 

halts refusal of Turkey to join in any such adventure. 

It Without Turkish help an attack on Russia was not 

to be thought of. There is an “oscapo” clause in tho 
additional protocol to the Tripartite Agrooment hotwoen Turlcoy on 
the one part and Britain and France on tho other, wiiich rosorvod to 
Turkey the right to refuse to follow any policy that would coiniuit 
her to any action whoso offocts and consoquoncos might croato a 
state of war between her and Russia. Those two countries had heon 
friends since the debacle of World War I of tho 20th oonliury. Jt 
is on record that it was Russian help that enabled Turkoy to throw 
out Greece from Asia Minor when the latter country was led to 
launch her attack at the instigation and with its support of tho Lloyd 
George Government. The protocol in the Tripartite Agroeniont has 
thus served the cause of peace in the Middle Bast for a tow mouths 
at least. When the invasion of Soviet Hussia was suggested Franco 
was intact, Italy was observing peaceful hoUigoranoy, tho Modiborrancan 
Sea, east and west, was a peaceful pathway of trado, Turkoy was 
watchful. These factors combined to preserve the peace for this part 
of the world. But with the fall of Franco, with the entry of Italy 
into the 'war, watchfulness has been intensified, anxiety has boon 
heightened in the council chambers of Slates, in the homos of tho 
common man. ^ The exploits of German tankers, of German hoiubors, 
that wrested victory from the finest army of tho modern world, 
appeared to he coming nearer to tho shores of tho Arabian Soa and 
of the Ind an Ocean. The month of June, 1940, has thus become 
a landmark in the history of Europe. But wo in India who liad 
with painful suspense been watching events in Europe and had boon 
hoping that the war in Europe will reach its finale in Europe, wo 
were Jostled to turn our eyes to a new danger from a new direction, 
ttom the East, emanating from another emirire which sinoo 1904 had 
been known as the Britain of the East". 
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Inter-change of 
masters in the 
Pacific area 


The fall of France has left Britain alone in Europe to face the 
deadliest peril in her history. Her possessions and colonies, her 
protectorates and Dominions, dispersed over the seven 
seas, became 'objects of attack and of desire to the 
rising imperialisms in Asia and Europe which had 
been watching with envy the wealth and glory of 

this tiny island in the nort-west corner of Europe. We have indicated 
above how British interests and British honour have found a new 
defender in the United States of America. We have no doubt that 
in other parts of the world, specially in the islands, big and small, 
in the Pacific Ocean, the United States would be acting the part of 
the fairy god-mother to British and Dutch interests. The defence 
arrangements of the Dutch Bast Indies, of Britain in South East 
Asia, in the islands and peninsulas of the Mid-Western Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, centred at the Singapore Base, will be made 

available to the naval and air forces of the United States. It does 
not require much effort of imagination to detect the source of possible 
attack on these assets that had been made almost masterless by the 
fortunes of war in Europe. As soon as the news of the disaster to 
tlie Anglo-French allies in Europe were flashed over the ether all 
the world over, the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Hachiro Arita, 

in course of a statement made to representatives of the Foreign 

Press gathered in his parlour made a declaration that had reference 
to the future of the areas under discussion. Said he : 

‘‘The Japanese Government cannot but be deeply concerned over any develop- 
ment accompanying: the agg,ravation of the war in Europe that may affect the 
status quo of the Netherlands Indies.” 

Quick came the reaction to this declaration from the United States 
Secretary of State, President Eoosevelt's Foreign Secretary, Mr. 

Cordell Hull, 

“Intervention in the affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration of 
their status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial to the cause 
of stability, peace and security not only ia the region of the Netherlands Indies, 
but in the entire Pacific area.” 

Both these declarations speak of the maintenance of the status quo 
in the areas ; they make plain the value attached to the islands both 

politically and economically by Japan and United 

States. Economically their value is indicated by tlie 
fact that they produced 94 per cent of the world’s 
rubber, 75 per cent of tin, 21 per cent of tungsten, 

27 per cent of manganese, 95 per cent of quinine, and 100 per cent of 
the Manila fibre. The particular interest of the industrialists of the 
United States in the Netherlands Indies, in British Malaya is attest- 
ed to by the fact that the former supplied 3,77,000 tons of rubber and 
the latter 3,75,441 tons— 50 per cent of the world's supply— to the 
United States. This is a single instance of the vast possibilities that 
lie in the surface and underground resources of this region. To take 
individual countries. The western Malaya States and the islands of 
Bangka and Billiton produce 75 per cent of the world’s tin ; they 
and the areas near them yield more petroleum than all the rest of 
the Far Bast. An American writer has summarised their value by 
saying that “the greatest concentration of natural wealth runs down 


The wealth 
ol the 
East ladies 
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the narrow scitnitar of Malaya, Sumatra, ITava, and up to tho east 
coast of Borneo.” He has also said that if this area fell within the 
sphere of influence of a Totaliatarian State with its theory and practice 
of "government monopoly”, the industries ol the United States, de* 
pendent on these areas for certain of their essential raw materials, 
can apprehend injury to themselves. The throat of such a development 
will compel the United States to organise for solf-dofonoo, politically and 
economically, on new lines, maintaining perhaps essential lihortios but 
sacrificing many liberties” to which her people had grown accustomed 
these one hundred and sixty years. Thus does Totalitarian ocouomica 
impinge on politics. 


“Great Asia” 
Idea ol 
Japan 


And for understanding the political implications of the defeat of 
Holland and France as those atfocted the fate and fortune of tliis 
area, one has to study its map and know the trontls 
and tendencies of Jaiianeso imporialism. In previous 
volumes of the Indian Annual lituiiKlcr wo liavo mado 
attempts to explain corbaiu of the personal and im- 
porsomal influences that have been moulding thoso,_ tliat have mado 
Japan conscious that she has a “mission” of civilisation (or the world, 
specially for eastern Asia. To an identical mission— that of Britain— 
have victims Egypt, Palestine and certain of tho territories in 

Western Asia. By this imitation Japan has qualiliod honsolf for tho 
position of ono of the fivo groat Powers of the world by grabbing 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria in tho Far East. Imiiellod by a greater 
urge she started the “Oliina Incident" in July, i9J7, and has been 
engaged therein these more than throe yoai’S. The end of this adven- 
ture is not yob in sight. It was started as tlio first step to tlio 
realisation of tho “Groat Asia” idea through tho propagation of whieh 
Japan tries to ingratiate horsolf in tho eyes of othor Asiatic peoples. 
In a book on Japan wo havo seen roproducod a (piotation tbat des- 
cribed the “mission” of Japan in the modern world. Tlio writer asked— 
“what then is the mission with which Japan is charged by Heaven ?” — 
and answered as follows ; 

“It is the rescue of 80,00,00,000 Asiatics from the white men’s slavery... BriLish 
India, Persia and Siam are understood to be specially alive U) tho I’calisation of 
this need. It is dilReuU to say how soon an opportunity may come for oo-oporatieu, 
but Japan will take the lead.” 


Dming the preoccupations of the last Groat War (19M — 1918), 
Japan tried in 1915 through her “21 Demands” to purHuade Gliitia to 
. co-operate in her “mission”. Tho Shantung Peninsula 

a ^ke- which she grabbed and which was given to lior by tho 

believe victorious Allied and Associated I’owura, was, howovor, 
returned to China at the Washington Oonfvironoo. This 
show of self-control has ever remained a mystery to many people when 
they remembered that in the matter of tho four provinces in Northern 
China, of Manchuria, of Outer Mongolia, Japan has boon as greedy as 
any of her competitors in power-politics. Tlio Washington Con- 
ference resolutions (1922) embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty to which 
Japan herself was a signatory agreed to "respect tho sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China”, to provide the “fullest and most unombaraasod 
opportuiuty to China to develop and maintain an efioctiyo and stable 
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government”. But by every act since then Japan has broken almost 
every one of the clauses of this Treaty, the most outstanding example 
of which was^ the rape of Manchuria. A history like this has 

prepared the mind of Japan to launch the **Cbina Incident” and carry 
death and destruction to millions of Chinese homes. 

Men in touch with affairs in Japan, with the individual and group 
ambitions among the ruling classes of Japan, have told us that the 
“China Incident” was organised by the Army 
**Japan”for^^ Group while the Navy Group had been pressing for 

aggression expansion towards Lhe south, towards the islands 

whose actual and potential wealth has been indicated 
above. Since the beginning of the “China Incident” the Army has 
been allowed to do its will in China proper, while tho Navy has 

been watchful for opportunities for grabbing now points of attack — the 
islands in the Canton area. It had not long to wait. The Munich 
“betrayal” of September, 1938, gave it the signal. It pounced upon 
Hainan and the Spratley Islands, north-east and south-east of Indo- 
China. Not a word of protest was uttered by any body. The step 

endangered the position of Prance in Indo-Ohina. But Prance kept 

quiet ; she dared not take steps to forestall the coming danger. The British 
were as supine. To-day when Prance lies disabled and humiliated in 
Europe her possessions in Eastern Asia are a prey to any predatory 
Power that would take them. On behalf of the German Government 
its ambassador at Tokyo, Major-General Eugen Otto, was authorised 
to make the statement that his Government was “not interested in 
the problem of the Netherlands Indies.” He was silent^ with regard 
to Indo-China. But the comment of the Japan pap:r Kokumin that 
the German ambassador’s statement was a sort of a “blank power of 
attorney” granted to Japan may bo accepted as a pointer to Japanese 
policy with regard to all the possessions in Asia of all the European 
States that lie helpless under German heels. The only safety for 
these lies in the declaration of the U. S. A. Secretary of State 
that any change in the sUtt-as quo in this region of the earth expect 
made through poaceful means would be against tho policy of the 
great western Eepublic. Japan which finds herself bogged in interior 
China cannot ignore this warning as she has to depend on U, S. A. 
purchasers for much of her silk trade, on U. S. A. sellers for oil 
and iron. This advises a careful handling of the situation created by 
the fall of Prance and of Holland. And Japan has been careful. 
But the question is— how long can this torture of unfulfilled desire 
be borne, how long can Japan stand gaping at ripe fruits loosening 
in the stem ? 

Por, there can be no manner of doubt that the resenment of the United 
States cannot long restrain Japan, unless the former be prepared to 
resort to the argument of arms which is the only 
Japan’s strong argument that Japan understands and that will convince 
position liQr, Buij there are difficulties in the way of the 

United States effectively intervening. Por, any help 
that she can render is limited by the fact that the East Indies lies 
some 2,000 miles outside the arc of her naval and air bases. An 
objective study of the arrangements made by the potential opponents 
14 
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of Japan in this area will convinco any ono that lior position is roally 
very strong. Hongkong is “capablo o£ organising rosistanco only to 
inflict as much damage anil save as much facio as pussililo.” An attack 
on the Philippine Isles directed from Hainan and _ tljo Spratloy Isles, a 
tight submarine ring round Mindanao, will imiiujbilizio iiho small U. S. A. 
squadron based on Manila. As carriers and disti'i))utors of the cheap 
products of Japan there are thousands of Japaneso in those isles who 
may bo regarded as tho nucleus of a “J?iftli Ooltimn." lietwoon (Jiiain 
and almost surrounding it, and the Philippines, lies a stretch of Paeifie 
waters in which aro tiro islands and coral reefs all under Japanese 
control under a Mandate from tho rjoague of Nations whoso member 
she no longer is. They are more than a thousand in number— in fotir 
groups— the Palaus, tho Carolines, tho Mariannes and tlio Marshalls. 
Tho world does not know, tho Secretariat of tho l'j,'.a,{!iie of Nations 
does nob know, what Japan has boon doing tliero in Imihiing liarl)ours 
and wharves for ships, and basos for aeroplanes. About twonty-fivo 
croros of rupees are reported to have boon spent in tliis area by .1 apan. 
In Taid O’ Conroy’s book — Tim Menace of Japuii — aro quoteil worils 
from the Stalls’ Memorandum that testify to tho impurbancu attached tt» 
these islands ; 

“The South Sea Islands arc Btratogicnlly important to Jaium's national 
defence ; they aro a gnaranlcc against Araeriu.ui attm'k on the Kar Mast, 'i'luj 
Japanese Wavy has been content with the JO-l'.)-? ratio of tlui W’ashington 
Naval Treaty because they counted on the strategic value of tho Siuith Sea 
Islands ” 

It is true that tho world docs not know yot what arrangoments 
tho Colonial Governments of tho British and Dutch possessions have 
made for the defence of their particular interests. Tlui 
territories havo a population of more than fl 
European Powers croros of people whoso political status is no bettor 
than that of tho people of India. Their help and 
interest have not been enlisted for tho defonco of their country. An 
estimate has it that at the time when Holland succ.imihod to (Icrmany 
the Netherlands East Indies Squadron consisted of ahout 100 surfatio 
crafts, 18 submarines based on Surabaya. There wore 300 planes. What 
is the strength of the forces that Britain will be assembling at Singapore 
from India, from Canada, from Australia, from Now Zealand aiul from 
Tasmania, we do not know. Wo quoted in the last volume of tho 
Annual Register, _Vol. II of 1939, from an article in the Lomlon DaiUj 
Telegraph & Morning Leader contributed by its Naval Oorrospondeni 
Mr Bywater, that in case of need, at least 10 cruisers from Canadii, 
Arrstralia and new Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of lb of 
the host submarines, will bo despatched to tho danger zone. Tho China 
Squadron will he contributing 4 cruisers. And at Singapore on tho 
eve of the war were stationed 3 oruisors, 1 air-erafb carrier, 9 destroyers 
and 5 submarines. At the time of that writing this provision' at 
Singapore was regarded as enough “to play for time.” Since then 
danger has approached nearer the area, and “a fleet in huiug’’ mush 
have been assembled at Singapore. A joint staff conversation was hold 
at which were present representatives of tho Dutch General Staff in 
the East Indies, of the Australian and Now Zealand General Staff, of 
the Indo-Burman Staff, of Indo-Ohina’s Erench Staff. The decisions 
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of this conference must have been made known to the U. S. A. 
administration. The catastrophic defeats in May and June — ^the surren- 
der of the Dutch Commander-in-Ohief, General Henri Winkelman on May 
14, of the Belgian King and Oommander-in-Chief on May 28, of IVance 
on the 14th of June with the fall of Paris — have thrown added 
responsibility on the local administrations for the defence of the areas 
under their control and superintendence. Thus equipped militarily, 
south-eastern Asia waits its hour destiny, the hour which would make 
uncertain many of the certainties of many generations. 


We do not yet know whether the Japanese threat to the East Indies and 
its islands will take any effective shape ; whether her rulers will ignore the 
possibility of precipitating a fight with the United States, 
^^litarv & There is a section of opinion in the great Eepublic which 
Bwi power draws a sharp distinction between Japanese expansion 
on the continent of Asia and Japanese expansion by 
water into the South Seas — between Japan as a military power and 
Japan as a naval power. This section has ever spoken of and recognised 
Japan’s special interest in the tenitories on the mainland of Asia 
contiguous to her. This appreciation has done not a little to encourage 
the Japanese Army Group who would extend the Japanese Maiiclal, 
sphere of influence, to the river Amur. Now it appears to be the turn 
of the Navy Group. Herein it comes into conflict with wider interests. 
We can at the present posture of affairs only imagine the moves that 
Japanese Imperialism will be advancing on the mainland of south China. 
Indo-Ohina, the French possession on the Mid-Western Pacific, may 
be a jumping-off ground. The Singapore Base has been a threat and 
an insult to Japan. If she desired to outflank it she must cultivate the 
friendship of Thailand (Siam). This she has been doing with a certain 
amount of success. 


One of the causes of this success was that a section of the present 
generation of Thailand’s rulers, conductors of the defence departments — 
army, navy and air forces — have had their training in 
Japan. And faced by the growing complexity of inter- 
rulers national affairs, of affairs in their immediate neighbour- 

hood, the ruling classes of the country have set up a 
dictatorship which is controlled by a “military Junta” — all the Ministers 
except three being army or navy offlcers. The strongest of these three is 
Luang Pradit. Paris-trained, the framer of the constitution. Observers of 
Thailand’s life and conduct in politics, in power-politics, in the conflicts 
and competitions of modern life, have indicated for us the fears and ambitions 
that have been influencing the policies of the country. They say that the 
dictatorship is "no dark scheme of a military clique,” but has been forced on 
the country by the needs and requirements of the situation in which the 
country finds itself. 

This has been described as the growing consciousness of "the 


four-fold danger” threatening Thailand. She is the only independent 
,, country in the Ear East except Japan, retaining her 

‘Fourfold independence as the buffer between the growing 
TbaUand imperialism of Japan and the alliance of the century- 
old imperialisms of Britain and France. Another danger 
comes from the Chinese— at present the weakest of her neighbours. 
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Disorga»niso(l in thoir own homo land, tho.y Inivo for years hoon 
flooding into Tliailautl. Japune.se canons and honiljors have houn 
dispersing them to all points ot tho compass in Cdtnia, '’i’hailand and 
Binma. Tho Biinnoso pet)plo have hiion ospressing a]»pvoh(*nsii)u oI 
tho inroads of Chiii’se hurdes made easier by tlio nowly-huilt 
Burma-Oluna road. It is no ne.w Eo(‘.ling. Eor, till nu'.i'iit tinuis tho 
Burmoso kingdom liatl boon in some shape or form a fi‘iidatory of 
tho Chinese liinpcrors. Tho same was tlio case w’ith tlie '.riiaihimltTS, 
OI tlieiv population of about one and halt eroro ptHiplo, nK)re than 
15,00,000 lakhs are ol t‘hinos<5 ])areatagt^. Historical iut‘niori<iS have 
also loft a hitter fooling. Tim Thailanders, in the words of tho 
scholarly Brince Vidyalankara, are **tlm (dder In'otliers of tho Oliineso*'. 
As an article in the Now York monthly, has it: 

“They are Iho aiu'irnt Thai |)(u>plr, who csisicd in (Miiiui hrforc there evolved 
in tlio Yellow IdvtM' Vidh'y the pcojilo who wore lo he cuUed (’-hiiieso. 'rhe latter 
siu'cad Houth, tlireiiloning (o (M4',uir (he Th.ai, who, liowcver, refused them and their 
new-fiuiglcd ways and retired in ^'.ood ord(rr further south into what is mnv l^iauii.” 

The ruling authorities of Thailand have hetm trying to iiiturcopfc 
tho Hood of Olnnoso hordes by imposing a sl.iir head-tax equal to 
rupees one humlrod and twenty-tught. Next to llie 
Chinese come tho Japanese with thoir **all Asia” 
rulers covering a miiltitudo of motives. Japanese 

advaimes an^ luiing troiited with ]H\rfoet courtesy. Jiut 
when it comes down to things more realistit; tluiu bowing to (food 
Will Missions and making afb'r-diniuu* spiuudies, they aru being 
particularly iion-coininitLal. ihit tlu^ wiMik(‘ning of h’n'iu'h and liritisli 
influonco and prc'Stigo in Hast Asia has compdh.d the.m to appear 

friendly and responsivo, a policy ijnposod on a compiirativtdy wc’ak 
people by the noigb])()urhood of strong<w Towers. Tliis ai)pri‘henHion 

must he growing now when Japan will bo making tlio most of tho 
defencolessnoss ol Indo-China. Another development is aJs<i possiblo. 
The rnlors of Thailand may also 1)0 temptt'd to lake advantage ol 

the situation created by tho defeat of Ifrancui ; tlioy may try to vocJaini 
and recover the lands which woro onco theirs and where live another 
one crore and fifty lakhs of people who speak essonlially tho saino langtiago. 
The areas in which tho Thai people are found under foroign yoke 

are Tonking, Hainan, tho Shan States of Ihirma, and oven as far 
away as Szeclicwan. They trace for us tho hisiory of the wanderings 
of tho Thai people from their original homo in the centaj of Cliina 
in times past. Now that Branco and Britain aro in clilliculty, Thailand 
can demand of them reBtituLion of her people, cast and west ol 
its existing honndaries. Japan which has her own ainbitioiiB to 
advance may think it profitable to egg on tho rulers of Thailan<l to 
make these demands, Tho next few months will show how those 
ambitions will move the Thailanders to action. 


“We have attemped to trace above the many developments that 
have been creating a maelstrom round about our own country, and 

Helplessness ol from a flistanoo our "nomo W’. In 

the ‘'dependent forefront of these is the fear that has boon 

empire” of Britain created and spread in India that she has no effective 
defence against dangp that throaton her from the 
west and the east except what is being maintained under British con- 
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trol, and what or a considerable part o£ wliat lias been triinsfovrcd out 
of the boundaries of India for Britain’s war puriioscs. Now, at 
the end of Juno, 1940, when Britain is oiiijagod in a lifo-antl-doaXh 
struggle with Germany and Italy for liio very right to exist anti 

survive as an independent country in tbo continent of .Europi', it 

would be cruel and unnatural to exptwt that she will lio able to 
extend to the outlying parts of hor oinpiro thn pi'otcetion that is 
their due. We have indicated abovo how tlio Boniinions, ‘‘tlio self- 

governing Empire” including Britain horstlf, have bi'on aiTiiiiging for 
their own dofenco in co-oporation with tho Unit('.il States. Theso 
arrangements are still in an embryonic stage ; their main outlines 
have become distinct ; tho details have yet to ho lillisi up. Of tlio 
defence of “tho Dependent Empire including India and tlio Crown 
Colonies and Dopencloncios”, wo can know next to noi.hing. It is 
this ignorance and consciousness of helplossncsH growing out of this 
ignorance that have been rosponsiblo for tlio irritation of fooling, of 

distrust and rosentmeut, that havo Imon inarKing Inilo-Hrilinh nlation 
during the recent months and h Itiiig any doociit and silf-roHiicoiliu' 
solution of tho prohlom implicit in this roliition jiotwcou Britain ami India. 


tho 


Inspiring motive 
ot Indian 
demands 


that it would "iiiako 
wliiili is not ilicir;!." 
complnx Unit is holli a 


The demands that havo boon made on bolnilf of India ]iy 
Indian National Congrosa can bo studied in two asjiool!!. Tlics.', 

are afraid, havo not boon fully ajiprooiatod by "Uio 
stocl-framo” of Britain’s inipoilal struotiiro in’ India, 
tho Anglo-Indian Imroanoraoy. One aspect of it was 
indicated by Bandit Jawabarlal Ndirn in a lucimiiiji) 
sent to tlie London Newa Ohrtnidv— that tlio doiiiaiida made by 
the Congross wore iuspirod by tbo huiliiig 
the people of India cntlinaiastic for a war 

The other aspect of it is brought out by tlio fear , 

natural growth and has boon unconsciously cncoiiragi d in the country that 
without British direction and British help India would lind In-nulf Inljih^im 
in the dark days that are ahead if llm Naxi-li'iiscist-.lup thn at he, one a a 
reality. Only two years hack British authorities in India wire aa:,uriii<[ 
the people that as tho agricultural oiononiy of India wan uiiciuiai (o HuJ 
task of financing and maintaining tho dcfcnco arraiig. niciita haacil 'on liattle.- 
shii3s, mochaniKed armies and air-crafis, it would he the path of wildoui 
for this country to depend for Iicr external defoneo on tlio midhl, of Dr'ilain 
That assurance is not forth-coming today, cannot he expected today, wiuri 
Britain herself, the centre of tho I'linpiro, is eneoiiipassed with diuifi is that 
threaten hor own soil. If tlio British huivaiicraev had appr.eiaii.,i this 
aspect of the matter oven after tho onthreak of tho i.reseiit war' in 
September, 1939, they would havo boeu iireiiaivd to make every 
sacrifice of self-interest, of every tradition of doniimition, to phicate 
Mian feeling and oiilist Indian support on the side of the emise tleit 
Britain has made hor own, for llm defeneo of which slie luis been 
spending about ten crores of rupees every day of (),o u-.r 
and invited the darkouing of tbo sky over her with (haainm homher 
and fighter planes. Tho reasons why they have faihai to nppreeinlo 
this aspect of the controversy, ot tho argument bi'tween 1„. kn 
Nationalism and British Impevialism, aro not dillieult to im.ifiim 
though they may not bo elaborated today. Tho failure is traeihio 
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to the same fatality that has piirsuocl British ])olicy sint^o 1932 
when **appoaseinont*’ in intornatioiuil affairs and iJandoring to 
communal concoits and ambitions in Indian allairs l)(M‘ain(^ iluj 
sheet-anchor of British politicians. This propcuisitiy to l)nt.rayal of 
every ideal and practice implicit in the ideas of freedom aii<l (lomorrac.y 
has landed the British politicians and llioir representatives, the Ih'itish 
bureaucracy in India, in the imenviablo position of a donl»h*.-fa('ed {^t>ch 
benignant towards Europe, Australia and America and n'.pclhmt towards 
Asia and Africa. Eor good or lor evil Uio presc.ut gcmcratioii of Indians 
are not prepared to agree to such a dispnnsatii)n vd\(*nd)y tlu^y are to 
fight and bleed for democracy in Europe while its a))Souc ;0 in India 
is enforced by all tho roprossivo powers of the Htato. 


Outside tho ranks of tho bureaucracy in India and Ih"itain, nusn 
conversant with afTairs and with vision of world dtnuilopnumtH are 


What 

Prof. Keith 
Bays 


struck an<l scandaliiKcd by suc.Ii a dDiibhvfatuvI pohc.y ; 
they recognise tliat “a erusado for libtjrty in Murope is 
inciompatildo with tho d(itenninalion to refuse far- 
reaching I'cfonns in India'', to quote 'Prof. 


Borriedalo Koith, It is well-known that Prof. Keith is no Leftist 


thinker. And in the controversy that is 1)tung <‘.arriiul on ludiWinni 
Indian Nationalism and Jiritish Iinperialism, his views as an authority 
on the law and practice of nations shouhl nuuuVi^ a lumdug as tluit 
of an impartial and detached observer oftlungs. Disc.us.iing tlu^ consti- 
tutional issues raised l)y tho Ootigross chnnand for tho olarillcation 
of the war aims of Britain, and tlie toinc, of ^‘Dtuninion Stattis" thn,b 
has been thrown on the ar(ma, ho asked tl)o politicians of his cotintry 
to recognise that ‘^Dominion Status meaim something vary imudi more 
than when it first appeared as tho goal of Indian poru'.y.” lie illus- 
trated this dovolopmont by referring to the case of Mire and Houtli 
Africa. 


‘^The ri{>;ht of secession and neutrality was rncogniH(i<l l)y Mr. nhundjcrhun 
when the new constitution of Eire was accci>lcil and when the. lV(‘at.y of lp:iH 
released Eire from the obligations to Britain in case of war wlindi luul prcvcnfctl 
her exercise of the right of neutrality. In the Uuiou of South Africa nciitralily 
in the present Avar was admitted to he within the righls of the Union 

Dotninion Status It is patent, theveforo. that tho dcuuiml for rccognilion of 

independence Hhoiilcl have been met by pointing out that, Dominion Stains iindiuleH 
the right of India in due course to dcs-ido the quesUou of allegiaimc, which idainly 
cannot be dealt with at tho present inoiwcut.’^ 


This rather longish quotation takes us to tho hoavt of Uio prohlom 
the solution of which has been tlio Hiil)joct of any nunilxu- of 
interviews l^otwocn Lord Linlithgow and tho dilTtu'ont 
contva8t^& shades of Indian political opinion. Tho general ptihlic 

parallel in India fail to undornttind why what has boon ptissi- 

ble for Eire to pracliRO is Ihougld impractical in tho 
case of India. ^ The neutrality of Eire lias liocn a handicap to British 
strategists, it is true ; the safety of Britain has l)eon ondaugeired by 
it. But Britain has tolerated it. This contrast of l)ohavi()ur lias ex- 


posed the unnatural relationsliip that sulisists hotwoon India and liri- 
tain. From this unnaturalnces has flowed all tho hittenuiss and senso 
and feeling of injury that are being nursed by tho two countries. 
The spokesmen of the British Government both in India and Britain 
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appear from their statements to be unaware of this “original sin.*' 
To cover it up the argument has been switched off to the com- 
munal plane. The difficulties in the way of Britain making a clear 
declaration of policy are said to be the protection of minorities, the 
obligation to the Princes, the defence of the position built up by 
British capitalist interests in India. The importanoo of the last two, 
however, seemed to have paled into comparative insignificane at the 
present stage ol the controversy. And Lord Linlithgow let us the public 
into the privacy of his conversations with Indian political personages 
when he declared that 

‘hhcy (the British authorities) could not contemplate the transference of their 
present responsibilities for the pcac.e and welfare of India to any system of 
piovernmont whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful elemenls in 
India’s national lile ” 

It is not difScult to analyse the implications of this declaration. 
Men who have some knowledge of the inner history of the Anglo- 
Irish controversy can pick out of it identical declarations which encouraged 
what has come to be known as “Ulstorism’* or “Carsonism.” Ireland is a 
small country ; India is a big one. But between them there runs a commu- 
nity of servitude, a similarity of tactics adopted by vested interests to 
prevent or halt the arrival of democracy, the return of national self- 
respect. The father of the present Premier of Britain anticipated by 
64 years (1886) a development similar to India's when ho wrote to a 
Liberal-Unionist member of the British Parliament — “Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right," History records in cruel words what has been 
the fruits of that instigation. 


This is the stage, the stage of recriminatory controversy, that has 
continued since September, 1939 to the period when the catastrophic 


Feelings of 
Britons 
in India 


events in Europe in May and June, 1940. gave a 
great shake-up to the complacence of British and Indian 
politicians, or ought to have. Newspaper organs of 
the Anglo-Indian community in India recognised the 


clanger of the times. The Statesman of Calcutta spoke of the taking 


of “a great decision to treat India as a Dominion forthwith equal in 
status with Britain.” The Times of India said ; “In this hour of 


trial several things must be done and done speedily. Great Britain 
and India must come to an agreement ; it is criminal for any of the 
parlies to continue to split hairs at such a time.” Mr. Arthur Moore, 
editor of the i:>tatesman, in addressing the Calcutta Rotary Club, on 


June 18, was more enthusiastic. 


“Every day that passes before India is publicly accorded full Dominion Status 
in all her external relations is a day lost in the war.” 

“Now, what is the first flaw in our armour which must be immediately mended 
to get us ready for battle ? It is that India, the very centre of the Empire’s map, 
the hope of four hundred million people, the potential source of unlimited supplies 

of men and materials, is not in the British Commonwealth of Nations she 

has not the status of a country, she has not the position of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa. She ranks as a dependency whom Hitler and 
Mussolini and other robber pirates who might succeed iu imposing their will on 

Britain will have a legal right to apportion among themselves ” 

“Two men are continually quoted as obstacles in the path of agreement even 
at this late hour. My answer to this is, let Britain fiirst do her part, let her 

proclaim India a self-governing Dominion ” 

“At present we hear of both the League and the Congress boycotting the 
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War Oomraittees, and sfartinp; privalo (Hvic ((uanla of tlioir own. Tlmt way 
madness lies for us all, but to end it, Britain must do Inn* i>nrl.” ’ 

The Manohsati')’ Onartluui, .apponh'd to tho now iSocrotary ot 
State for India, Mr. Aiiiory, that thou was *’tho timo fur an act 
of statosmaiwhip wlindi UJisui", an ar.t of faitli in 
India.” I’hoHo (loclaratious whiolt nii,",ht hl^ takon as 
roproHontativo of tho fooiiujis iiml opiiiinti!; nf nim- 
oflioial llritons iu India, of hib-ral Uriinii,! in Britain, 

clid not have any oilont on tins 1iun'aitcr;i<-y instailod' 

at Whitehall (London), at Di'lhi-Simla. J'lmn >nlmd in tin law-it o[ 
Kama which Irad inspired tlin “OoinmiiJial A\var.t", tho fiovi'rnnu'iU; 
both here and in Britain could not rise to tlm oroa -.iini errat -d by 
the defeat and. capitulation of Ji'ranoo. It chono to in.ivo in tho 
old groove of balancing tlio ('oininiinil,io,s ono agiMniit aiiothor and 
maintaining _a pr-3c,ariou9 cJiuiHhrium. Whilo in Britdn Hnpi«rli coiirago 
and faith in tlia justico of thoir caui:) upln’ld Mio p.-oplo aiid tho 

Government of Mr. Cluirchill found str.sinth iu th.iin, in India Lord 
Linlithgow could not a]»pral to tl\o higli ist ami nold.-st instincts of 
th 0 _ general mass ot pcoplo whoso organ voicn s\as tho Indian 
N.dional Congress. Thoreforo did tho iimiiniorahl.i int .j-views held |)y 

him end in a sorry futility. Tho Coiuiiltativ.i (luiainil.lon to Im 

selected by the Govornur-Gcnoral and to ))o consiill.od hy him on 
matters concermed with tho war— which was canvivised hy 

Excellency during thoktor months ot Hi:!!) -did not coiim to an\ thing. 
On January 10, 1910, in oourso of a hijacoIi dolivcrcsl at tlio ’Orient 
Club of Bombay, Lord Linlithgow throw out a now su/igention “as 

an immediate oarnost o£ thoir irAtouliori’'-''tlu) of ilu> Ihntish 

Gov^ment to endow India with Dominion Ktatus of tlio Hi.atiito 
of Westminster variety- to expand tho J'kccntivo Council cf u.o 
Governor-General by the inclusion ot a mnall luuulmr of political 

l^ders. Tins sugg'estion has hold tho field for tl.o win.lo period 
January to June, 19i0-tho events and dovolopnicnts of wli ch aro 

the subiects of study m the present volumo of tho AtUmnl /Aw.vAt! 
But difficulties have stood in the way ot its accoptanco by 
the parties concerned. The general pulilio know nothing of thl 

mture of these difficulties ; the public men who wero i vitod y 

Lord Linh bgow for consultation have not huon able to oxplain tJ 

S psychological difficulties that havj barred 

the dooi to the settlemeDt of India’s constitutional luizxlo In a 

general way the world has been told that tho roprosontatiws of th 
various Indian parties and interests have failed to agroo with regard 
to their particular shares in tho distribution ot ncw„v n. A ^ 
tk, Mm t>. Hindu ^ C 

put forward their particular claims which cmi .l i , • , 

in the scheme of things. Not n ^ not bo fairly adjusted 

Jap danger nearer to the shores of thoir has '°1 
persuade them to oomnosa thflh- ^nr ^ 

not know— neither the Government nor^ Th^’ 1 6o"oral public do 
enlighten them in the ST-whSL ^ 

the power which “the small numhpr f substanoo in 

W aup««„l, m »inuni=,r.tion-fc, 
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instance— were proposed to be placed tinder their charge. 

Since the present controversy started in the second and third 
weeks of September, 1939, with the Congress Statement on the war, 

. the Governor-General has been insisting that the 

World-opinion leaders of Indian people must adjust their differences 
India overcome their disunities before the reins of power, 

of administration, could be yielded into their hands. 
These differences and disunities have been broadcasted over all the 
world through British propaganda machines. This is part of an 
attempt to justify the ways of the British bureaucracy in India. An ink- 
ling into the psychology of this attempt is got from a letter pub- 
lislicd in a United States weekly written to a friend by Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, wife of Mr. Duff-Cooper, Propaganda Minister of Britain. 
The relevant portion can be q.uoted here : 

“Why should at least three questions about India be asked at every one of 
Duff’s lectures in the Unit’ed Stales ? W'ho sends the lecturers from India to 
America to complain of British rule ? The Indians are not asking for American 
support, but the Germans are inciting in the dark anti-British feeling in Genoa 
as in Chicago or any other neutral town.” 

Prom this quotation it can be understood that Britain does not 
like tho idea of appearing before the judgment-seat of world opinion for 
its acts of omission and commission in India. Neither 

^reraove^^causes^ weaknesses and disunities 

of disunity should be broadcasted to the world. So, when 
British administrators harp upon these as a plea for 
tho slow process of constitutional advance in India, the temptation is 
natural in Indian public men and publicists to turn round and say 
that British policy was to a great extent responsible for tho intensifica- 
tion of those disunities. As a debating point this can be pressed 
homo. But wo have to recognise at tho same time that we have a 
share in the responsibility for the sorry state of bickerings in India. 
In successive volumes of tbo Annual Begister we have attempted to 
lay open the dark corners of tliought and life where the germs of 
disunity are bred and flourish. We have shown that Indian leaders 
since the days of Eaja Earn Mohun Eoy, more than a century back, 
have been trying by example and precept to cleanse their body politic 
of the weaknesses and oruclitios that have kept their country disabled 
in the progressive march of world-changes. Concrete proposals and 
programmes of reform and reconstruction of India's social institutions 
have remained unvaried since those days to the present day when 
the Indian National Congress through its constructive activities under 
the inspiration of Gandhiji’s life have been trying to build up a 
better society in India, uninfluenced by particularistic conceits and 
ambitions, building this life on the widest commonalty of the realm. 
In these attempts there have been failures and successes. But the 
successes have not been enough to eliminate out of our social system 
all the elements of group or class-conscious interests, to send through 
the country that flood of idealism that would enable every Indian, 
man and woman, to feel and act under the influence of that feeling 
of supreme dedication to the cause of our common motherland. 

To this inability on our part must be referred back all the contro- 
versies that have been disabling us for making a united demand and 
15 
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efiorti for tha Swaraj of our dreams. Tho Can^ross lian Looti conri-oniiod 
afc every stop by tlio British (iovi'rniiiDiit wild) tho 
“Deliveranee & retort that the Princely Order ot fuiiia, tho minorities 
Thaaks^vlng ^ hacking tlio doinantl puli forward 

hy it. We do not know what t!io i'('i'>'''«euta- 
tives of the Princely Order havo boon saying and (loiiig to justify 
this retort. We know what the roprosontalivoH of tho Muolim 1 o!i,;,mio 
have been saying in private interviews and corrnHiiondc'noo wildi lord 
linlithgow, and doing in public. Tho aftor-oilVctH of tilio (‘.ot'hratiou 
of a “Day of Deliverance” on Docombor 2'J, iltTJ, by tljo dirootimi 
of Mr. Mabommed Ali Jinnah, Prosidont of tho All-lmlia Mnsliiu 
League, as a mark ol relief that Oongross (lovorimio.ntn in eight of tlio 
provinces of India had ceased to function, lia\o llowod itijo tho year 
of 1940 and have helped to worsen intor-coimiumal rolaliouH in tho 
country. A discussion of this particular event which wits condemned 
even by members of the Working Oommiltoo of tlio ^luiilim li 'iigiiD is 
not important except in tho context of all tho mischiof i.liirii c-om- 
munalism and sectionalism havo l>oon doing to tho aliiding intcnviis 
of the country. There may ho a suspicion that tlio utintlcuy wliidi 
inspired Mr. Jinnah’s declaration was part of tlio wider eampaii.n wliioh 
has been exploiting for a rise in tho klimlim lioaj'uo prosliifio tlio 
of the British Govorninout, its nood (nr suiHim't of Muslim 
opinion in and outside India. But tlio doinand mado for a Koyal 
Commission to enquiio into aU tho storios of tho denial of tlio do- 
mentary rights of oitisnensliip, of opprossion porpotratod hy tlio Con- 
gress Ministries or during thoir rogiino on Muslims, iioiialives tho 
logic of the claim that tho Muslim I'jiiiguo is as niiidi intoi'ontod in 
the self-respect of India as any body also. Tho (.Viiigress Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee which has boon tho nioiitor and f!uido of tho 
Congress Ministries was prepared to sulimit thoso storieH to a Trihuiial 
presided over by the Chief Justice of tho Pcdoiul C'uurt of India, 
wishing to confine the ventilation of thoso domostic Irouldos witliiu 
the shores of India. But tho Prosidont of tho Muslim Iioaguo 
thought and willed otherwise. Tho British Covorniiuuit, liowovor, was 
not prepared to afford opportunity for a trosli llaro-up of coiiinuinal 
feelings and turned down Mr. Jinnali’s doniaml. 


Of more 
1940, in the 

Correspondence 
between Sfr. 
Jinnab & Lord 
Linlithgow 


importance was tho pulilicatlon on h'oliniary 0, 
Indian Press of tlio corrospondonco that had pasHocl 
between Mr. Jinnah and Lonl Jjiiilithgow during tho 
months of Novemhot and Doconihor. lildi). Not all 
the letter’s havo boon given pul)lie,ity. Tlioy did nut 
disclose any important change of attilaidu on tho part 
of two parties. It appoarod that Mr. Jinnah had 
interviews ■mth the Governor-General on Novomhor 4 and 7, 19dy, 
for ducidation of points that had boon raisod iu tho rosolution of 
no® Committee of the Muslim Laaguo passod on Octolior 

22, 19J9. In tho first letter of tliis scries Mr. Jinnali drew attontioii 
to what appears to us to be the most important point ; 

ki” principle or otherwise, ho mado or any 

«T,d tki Majesty’s GovenimeiU or rarliaraciit without tho 

S oommiuiitiea of India, vi/.., tho Mussal- 
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This appears to he an advance on the position taken and the 
point stressed in the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
AU-India Muslim League passed on September 18, 1939. It was em- 
bodied in para 7 of that resolution. It had asked of the Government 

“an assurance that no declaration r^arding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All-India 
Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament without such consent and approval.” 

Lord Linlithgow in his letter dated December 23, 1939 did not 
appear to have appreciated this advance. He contended that more 
than one of the questions raised in Mr. Jinnah’s letters “if consi- 
dered in the light of all the implications involved in it, would raise 
issues affecting other communities in India, and that this correspondence 

would not he an appropriate medium for making pronouncements 

upon them.” He, however, assured Mr. Jinnah that 

“His Majesty’s Government are not under any misapprehension as to the 
importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to the stability and 
success of any constitutional development in India. You need, therefore, have no 
fear that the weight wliicli your community’s position in India necessarily gives 
their views will be underrated.” 

The demands embodied in Mr. Jinnah’s letters had, however, their reac- 
tions in other communities that constituted the Indian people. It was 
Muslim League and the feeling was expressed that the demand made on 
veto on September 18, if accepted, would result in making the 

constitutional Muslim League the sole arbiter of constitutional changes in 

progress India, would endow the Muslim with the power of veto on 
matters like these. Even British imperialists seemed to appreciate the 
significance of this claim of the Muslim League. The Bound Table 
of London was constrained to say that there appeared to have 

developed in a section of Muslim politicians “a tendency to fiveTcj a e 

a right to veto any constitution that may be devised.” The 
amendment made in Mr. Jinnah’s letter, the addition of the Hindu 
community in the clause, made it into a common-place in politics. 
Any political principle or constitutional device that was disapproved 
of by the majority of the people in a country could only be a 
futility of futilities. The demand about the use or abuse in the 
employment of Indian troops was couched in so wide terms that it raised 
suspicions about the tenderness of a section of Indian Muslims for 
Muslims outside India. This tenderness is a recent growth, and there- 
fore suspect. Eor, during the eight hundred years of Muslim rule in 
India, history does not record instances of such tenderness. The 
display of this new-found feeling is one of the causes of the tension 
that has developed in the country. When one remembered that 
Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali did not spare or 
respect the Muslim Emperors of Delhi, that their invasions of India 
happened all of them during the times when Muslim kings ruled 
over Delhi, he could not but feel that the Muslim League was out 
of touch with reality, contradicted the evidence of history when it 
showed its un-e ailed for solicitude for Muslims outside India. This 
demand was based on the theory that Islam knew no territorial 
patriotism, was free from the limitations of colour and racial conceits 
and prejudices. Every religion may put in claims of such excellence. 
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Bnt this was and has been an ideal which oven Muslim peoples 
did not reach in the hey-day of their gloiy. 

The correspondence between Mr. Jinnah Lord Linlithgow 

ended in a lovers’ (jnanel. a quarrel between confident friends,” 

to use Mr. Jinnah’s words. Eor, wo find tho 

Fandamental "Working Committee of the Muslim League passing a 
nidVl resolution on Bebruary 3, 1910, doclariug that “the 
“ po Excellency is not satisfactoi-y as certain 

important points still require further clarification and olueidalion.” 
We do not know whether the disappointment with Lord Xjiulilhgow’s 
assurances hastened in any manner the step or stops that tlio loadors 
of the Muslim League were led to take at Lahoro in tho last woolc 
of March, 1940. On the 22nd March and tho succooding days was 
held the '27th session of the All-India Muslim Imaguo. On llio Slk-d 
March in the second open meeting of tlie League Moulvi Eazlul Uuq. 
Premier of the Bengal, moved a resolution on tlio political and consti- 
tutional changes that must be made in_ tho future Statc-struoturo 
of India. The resolution laid down tho “fundamental princiidos” that 
should guide the framers of this constitution : 

« that geographically contiguous units avo dcniarcnlcd inlo rogioiis which 

should be so constituted with such territorial read] usl men (h as may bo nocossory 
that the areas in which the Muslima ate luimerienlly in a majority as in Ihu 
North-western and Eastern Zones of India shoiihl l)o grmitx'd to constitiitn 
'Independent States’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous .mid sovereign.” 

In recommending the various clauses of tho rosohitiem, Moulv 
Eazlul Huq gave expression to the foars and aiipvolionsiona thai 
moved him to suggest what in cITocb would bo t 
tear^&^Swara ' Scheme of partition for tho whole of India, llii 
in India ^ characterized as “un-Islamic” tho sentimentR oo 
Monlana Abul Kalam Azad who as President of thol 
Congress had said that “the Muslims should not feol nervous ; eighty 
millions was not a small number” Tho burden of Maulvi Eazlul 
Euq’s song was that though it sounded big that tho Muslims wore 
eighty millions in India, in reality they were “in a weak iiosition” ; 
in the Punjab and Bengal they were in majority, it is true, Imt 
■’not in an effective majority” ; that “if a sufficient proportion of 
these eighty millions had been congregrated in one province wo 
would have nothing to fear” ; that “until a satisfactory solution is 
found of this unequal distribution of tho Muslim population it is 
useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards.” 

Eeason, the experiences of history, consideration for tho material 
interests of millions of men, women and children, may bo brought against 
the “detailed delusion” on which the superstructure of tho schomo of 
autonomous States has been raised in this resolution of tho Muslim Loaguo. 
But men, even politicians and cynical politicians at that, who 
have persuaded themselves that “Islam is in danger” in India will 

Mr Jinnali’g ^ persuade that all their 

int^ietaHon Schemes have been reared on misinterpretations of tho 
frtlsdiaii Mstory Hstory of India as it has been jointly mado by the 
innumerable races and culture-groups daring the 
millmums of her history. Moulvi Eazlul Huq’s speech, as reported in tho 
IndisA ^ess, contained none of the historical” reasons for this eruption of 
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separatism. But the speech of Mr. Mahommed All Jinnah as Presi- 
dent of the session did make an attempt to furnish these. There 
is nothing new in them. In discussing the first attempt at finding 
arguments for the setting up of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, 
made by Dr. Abdul Latiff in his pamphlet — The Cultural Future of 
India — we dealt with certain of these in Vol. II of 1938 of the 
Annual Register. Dr. Latiff is ex-professer of English in the 
Osmania University (Hyderabad, Deccan). He elaborated the theme 
that “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder”, and on this finding built 
up his scheme of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones’’ in India. Mr. 
Jinnah did the same thing. He denied that there was unity in 
India and asked his audience to accept it as a fact that, 

“the histoiy of the last 1.200 years has failed to achieve unity and has wit- 
nessed, duiing these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Jilusliin India.” 

The unity that we find in India today is “artificial”, the product 
of British methods of administration and enlightenment, and “main- 
tained by British bayonets”. But 

“the termination of the British regime which is implicit in the recent 
declaration of Ris Majesty’s Government will be the herald of its entire break-up 
with the worst disaster that has ever taken place duiiug the last one thousaua 
years under the Muslims.” 

In certain quarters this may be regarded as an argument in 
support of the continuance of the “British regime”, and Mr. Jinnab’s 
dolorous cry — “Surely this is not the legacy which the British would 
bequeath to India after 150 years of rule 1” will be interpreted as 
inspired by the same fear. 


An able law^w that he is he has collected in his speech ,all the 
evidences of disunity that characterizes Indian life ; in the fury of 


A challetiga to 
Muslim thinkers 
and statesmen 


tho campaign ha has missed or ignored all the 
evidences of unity, of attempts at unity made by 
the politician, tho philosopher, the poet, the saint 


and the sage of India during the last one thousand 


years and more. For tho adoption of this tactics the first feeling 
among those who are by instinct and conviction opposed to the “Pakistan” 
schemes may be one of uttor condemnation of the men and institu- 
tions who and which have been propagating these. But to remain 
satisfied with this condemnation would be fruitless, and unwise. They 
have got to recognise that the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League is being represented as embodying another scheme of Federa- 
tion that would satisfy Muslim sentiments, serve and advance Muslim 
interests, and ensure peace in this continental country. They have got 
to recognise that from the very beginning a section of Muslim pub- 
lic men have been opposed to tho centralising tendency of Federation 


for reasons unexplained then. We know now that the fear of what 
they call the Hindu majority has been at the back of their demand 
that the ‘‘residual powers” should inhere in the units of the Federa- 
tion and not in the Centre so that in case of disagreement with 
the Central Government the unit or units may strike out of the 
Federation. A recognition of these mental and material elements of 


the problem will, from certain points of view, be a good omen of 
better things to come. And the good will be all on the side of our Muslim 
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neighbours. For, it will reijuire of them the intclloctual effort to ro-tliinb, 
•will enable them to re-think the conditions of their citizenship of India, 
to get a clearer grasp of the physical, the economic and tho social 
ties that bind, them to the land which all these contiirioH tlioy have 
called — Eiiydusthan, The stir created by the Lahoro roHoluiion in 
their mental world — for, we have no doubt that tho majority of those 
who directly participated in tho Lahore proceedings had tho vaguest 
of ideas on the matter — will force them to placo tho moral and 
material bases of their life in India in their true sotting, to pr<w(>nO 
to their own “better mind” the reasons and tho utility of a distur- 
bance of arrangements that have been persisting in certain parts 
of the country for about ten centuries, in certain others for six or seven. 


BiH'OCnUH 

1 tho 1 


majority 


The resolution passed at Lahore and tho apt’oehos made in 
recommending it for acceptance have come to oven tho majority of 
politically-minded Muslims in India as a great snvpriso. 
thinLrs" leel startled to find thonisolvos presented 

and say 'with a choice that would brush “aside a tlinnsund 
years of Muslim history of India”, to fpioto tho 
words of Dr. Syed Mahomed, late Education Minister of Bihar. 
This choice made by certain leaders of tho Miusliin cemmiinlty in 'India 
for their community is based on tho idea that tlio Hindu ami tho Jiliislim do 
not agree and think alike in all that mako up tlio coniplexity of 
life that is and has remained on tho map of Asia as India. Wo 
have seen one or two of the schemes of “Pakistan” ; wo have n-ad 
the published speech of Mr. Jinuah elaborating tho “I’akistau” thesis. 
But no'W'here have we found a recognition of tho l)a,sie fact of 
Indian history which Sir Shafaat Alimad Khan has (lescrih('d~-"tho 
glory of India Ues in her unity in divursity.” Tholii.tlo history 
and the httle human experience that tho loadi'rs of l.ho Muslim 
League have brought to the elucidation of tho prolilem of tho future 
of the country did not enable them to understand and apiireeiato 

what the great historian of Allahabad has said. It is ini to tho 
Nationahst Muslims of India to recall their people to tho lesison 
of the history that has been made in India hy tho joint and 

combined efforts of ^e Hindu and the Muslim. A Nationalist of 

the old school, Bipin Chandra Pal, writing as far hack as IDOG 
pve poetic expression to the feeling of this common work, of this common’ 
mhentanoe, and of this common destiny. Addressing tlio Ganges ho wrote ■ 

the minstrelsy of two great culture!? with 

OoSr°‘ B^‘g»Ml940m*ye Z 

idlgio«! Sli Jm to h“L5ff H ™T ““I *"'■ 

'a, 
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“The thousand years of our joint life has moulded us into a common 
nationality. This cannot be done artificially. Nature docs her fashioning through 
her hidden processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded, 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can break this unity.” 


This is the message that has to be carried to the minds of the 
Muslim masses day in and day out so that no fanatic or interested 
cry about “Islam is in danger” or that India was Dar-ul-harah might 
get entrance there. This is the real “Muslim Maas Contact” that 
can neutralise tho effects of preachings that breed “Pakistan” schemes. 

The President of the Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
held at Delhi during the last days of April, 1940, Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, Ex-Premier of Sindh, claimed his 
^ miTum ” Indian heritage, because the majority, more than 
Conference 90 per cent, of the eight crores of the Indian Muslims 
were “descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India... 
in no sense other than sons of the soil with the Dravidians and 
tho Aryans, and have as much right to be reckoned among the 
earliest settlors of this common land.” On the assurance of this 
historical fact ho claimed that 


“no BOgrcgalfid or isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland 
of all tho Indian lilnssnlmans, and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the 
right to deprive them of one inch of their common homeland.” 


Tho Conference was invited jointly on behalf of the Jamiat-ul- 
IJlama, the all-India organisation of tho Muslim divines and scholars, 
the Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam, tho Independent Party of 
Its ropreseiitativo Bihar, the Krisliak-Proja Party of Bengal, tho All , 

character India blomm Conference, the Anjuman-e-Watan of 
Deluchistan, and the Central Standing Committee of 
the All-India Sliia Conteronco. The representative character of the 
Conference can be questioned by only the deliberately blind among 
men. And its declaration in the body of tho main resolution of the 
Conference constitutes the bed-rock of Indian Nationalism. That 

declaration should find a permanent place in Indian history. 

“India, with its geograjihical and political boundaries, is an indivisible whole, 
and as such it is the common homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race 
or religion, who arc joint owners of its resources”. 

The realisation of this truth which the threat to the unity and 
integrity of India has brought to us can be converted into a new 
cement of fellowship if the men and women of 
*** India be ])ropared to make proper use of it. The 
Nationalism relation of the Hindus to the soil of India has 
grown with the ages since their Vedic forefathers 
sang of the land between tho Himalayas and the Indian Ocean. Their 
instinctive attachment to this territory has been idealized and 

rationalized by the innumerable saoramonts and ceremonies of their 

lifo. The irritant of political subjection during the last one hundred 
and eighty-four years has roused in them a new consciousness of 
the glory and the grandeur of their country. BanMm Chandra Ohatta- 
padhyaya’s Bande Maiaram song is the sacrament of this new 
illumination. It is now the turn of our Muslim neighbours, when 
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tW are oaM upon feo think and act as members ot a “soP^ato 
LtL” thrust into the heart of India, to consciously got hole of 
Se many threads that bind them to this country. They havo tliom- 
sSres spun these threads oat of their life m India, ou of tlioir joys 
and sorrows, out of their fears and ambitions, out of thoir conscious 
thoughts and unconscious ideas, out of thoir quarrels and reconci- 
Hations. On these threads have been woven many & pattern ol the 
life b'^autiful and pure, sabislying most oi the spiritual and imitonal 
needs of millions of men and women. They are now lioing told tliat 
alT these threads, used as warp and woof of a coimuon life, avo 
unsuhstantial and unreal ; a phantom, a delusion and a snaro. Loadors of 
Muslim life and thought whom such a roprosentation or iinsreproaontation 
repels have to find out themselves how and why such a tiling luw biicoino 
possible. If they try to do so they will find that tlioy have lo vo-hiiild 
round India certain of the ideas and ideals, sacraments and coroiiiouios, tliut 
are the marks and notes of Indian patriotism. Tbo Hindu has dono so 
round the centres of life associated with and hallowed by thoir sainiis and 
sages, irrespective of creed and colour. The Muslim can do so round thoir 
holy places, such as the Barga of Shah Jolal at Sylhot, of Moimuhliu Cbinti 
at Ajmere, at Nagore in Tamil Nad. In this quest of the India of thoir 
dreams they will be heartened by the muiilru, uttered by the lato poot- 
pbilosopher, Mahommad Iqbal — In every particle of sand iu my country 
I espy my God. 


It has been the misfortune of the observor of events in India, of the 
student of affairs, that he has to record year after year tbo intonMific.ation 
of communal differences holding up tbo solution of tlio 
Provincialism probloms of tbo country — tbo proiiloin of 

dangers* problem ot dirt, disease and iguorauco. The majority 

* of us have 18th oentm’y minds that (iud tluimsidvoM lost 

in the jungle of 20th century developments. Tho eruption ot comiuunalism 
which is inherited from the previous century wo have discussed abovo. Its 
counter-part, another minority problom, that created by jirovincialism or 
linguistic nationalism, has pushed itself into tho forefront since tlio “Autono- 
my Ministries" came to accept office. The Congross sebomo of ro-drawing 
the map of India so that men and women speaking the same language nuiy as 
far as possible he gathered together to form now provinces in India 
has a history more than twenty years old, since 1917 when it 
accepted the proposal that the Telegu-speaking population in tho 
presidency of Madras should be formed into a now province, the 
Andhra Province. Many of these areas were seats ot ancient glory ; 
many of them axe jumbled together into the existing provinces as 
they came under British administration which lacked tho roquivod 
knowledge for putting them into their historic frame-works. A fooling of 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement has boon growing wlricih has 
been recognised by the British authorities by thoir forming tlio 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Sindh. In Vol. II of 1937 of the 
the Annud Register was made an attempt to understand and explain 
this problem of linguistic provinces which if solved to tho satisfac- 
tion of the people concerned would increase the number of Indian 
Provinces mto more than twenty. The British administration has 
been dealing- with the problem in a halting way. And an amotmt 
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of dissatisfaction has been visible both with the working of these 
linguistic provinces, as well as with the nm-arrival of other provinces 
which have as much reason to support th*ir claims. 

This may be illustrated from conditions obtaining in the two 
neighbouring provinces of Bengal — Bihar and Assam. The reports of 
two Conferences held in the last week of March 
from^iliar annual session of the Bengalee Asso- 

& Assam ciation of Bihar at Hazaribagh, the other the annual 
session of the Assam Domiciled and Settlers' Asso- 
ciation at Nowgong — ^reveal instances of discrimination that is no 
credit to public men who swear by the idea that India is one, 
whole and indivisible. In Bihar the aggrieved are the Bengalees, and the 
Adibask — the descendants of the original inhabitants of Ohota-Nagpur 
and the Santhal Pergannahs. Both of them are minorities. The former are 
linguistically and socially different from the majority ; the latter differ in 
language, in social customs, in economic arrangements. The Adibasis are 
afraid that all the moulds of their social life would be broken by the 
dominant classes of the province. The Bengalees who number about 
18 to 19 lakhs in a population of more than 3 crores are authoch- 
tlionous in certain of the south-eastern districts of the province. 
It has been estimated that only about 2 lakhs of these 19 lakhs Bengalees 
are new comers. These people have been drawn to Bihar by 
prospects of employment under Government and in the rising 

industries in it, by professions as lawyers, as educationists, as 
medical men. On the surface it appears that it is competition for 
these employments and professions that is responsible for what 
has come to be known as the “Bengalee-Biharee” problem. But 
there are other forces at work. Bihar which was the seat and centre 
of two protestant religions as Jainism and Buddhism, of glorious 
empires, desires to revive certain of these ancient grandeurs. In this 
process minority cultures, minority claims, are supposed to be a 
hindrance, because these are apt to refuse full co-operation or resist 
assimilation. These minority problems afford evidence that we have forgotten 
the ancient virture of the toleration of dissimilarity, the wisdom of 
the policy of “Let live”. History in India has thrown a veil over 

the attitude of Hinduism towards racial, cultural or communal 
dissentients. History has told us that Muslim rule in India broke 
on the rocks of intolerance, of the majority Sunni intolerance of 
the minority Shias. The lessons of history, unisnown and known, 
ought to have taught us tolerance and charity. We have not learnt 
these. Perhaps, human nature is unteachable. 

In Assam, in the Brahmaputra Valley of the province, the same 
conditions of dissatisfaction prevail. At the Nowgong Conference 
the Chairman of the Eeception Committee, Sri 
Surendra Narayan Pal, and its President, Dr. Eadha 
Kumud Mukherjea, both in their speeches tried to 
focus attention on the “social composition” of the 
province which has elements of conflict and competition. The former 
quoted figures, census figures, to amplify the thesis. The population 
of the whole province, constituted of the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
Surma Valley, and of certain hiH districts and “States”, is a little 
16 


“Social com- 
position'* ol 
Assam proper 
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.... q-? lakhs Of these the Bengalee-spoaldng people is aboxit 50 
??u districts of Sylhet and Oacliar m the Surma Valley 

lakhs- Tha ^ district of Goalpara 

few ° others in the Brahmaputra Valley contribute the rest. 
Sere arf about i lakhs of Marwaris and other Huub-speak.ng people; 

1 Skh of Nepalese; about 9 to 10 lakhs of tea-garden lal^ourors ^speakmg 
1, If ft dozen languages ; the hill tribes are about 4 to o lakhs ; 
^little ‘‘States” account for about 8 to 9 lakhs Tho Assamcso- 
snS people are nearly 25 lakhs. Assam is thus ^ P^™< of 

siTii-Wnrioloc^ist But even their knowledge doofi not liolp the 

WOT of «>» Wo *0 “to Iho lliol l»ou 1.0111=8 

Sfm Md tolmg 11.0 Hiolity of Ih* 8t»,ta.i»nHl.il. Tho pml.lom 

iits meet and by their co-mingling bavo sown tho seeds of 

^mething new. In every province m India wluilhor on tho 

Sian Sea or on the Bay of Bonga . m tho sul.- 1 [unalayau 

regions east or west, in the heart of tho Deccan, tho same tension 
has been produced hy the same mixing up. In Assam, m the 

Brahmaputra Valley, the awakening of racial mnmonoH. a revivalist 
Lvement, have been sweeping the 20 to 25 laldis of Assamese- 
sneaking people to make claims that others are not iiroparod to 
easily concede. In the heat of the controversy one of the former has 
declared that they are not Indians properly called. Oii their behalf, 
on behalf of the 20 to 26 lakhs of Assameso-siwaking people, the 

claim has been made that the men and women who do not speak 

this language as to the manner horn, or are rooeut arrivals in Assam 
proper, should retire from the positions of vantage that they have 
been occupying for about a century in tho ocouemie and adminis- 
trative life of this suh-provinee, the BralunapiiLra Valley of Assam. 
They also claim that they are the natural guartlians of tho 
undeveloped tribes, the only beneficiaries of the almost untapped 
natural wealth of the country. There is much of truth in thoso 
daims ; there is much of make-belief in them. Tho mix-up of both 
these elements in problems like what we are discussing creates tho 
greatest difficulty in their solution. In Assam proper also wo bavo 
jjtiig The present composition of the society in Assam is not tho 
TTiftlong of one racial or language group. It is on record that many 
of the present leaders of the area, men who are loud in their assertion 
of a peculiarly Assamese quality or technique, had for their aneostovs 
vvho Came from Sylhet and other Bengaleo-spoaking districts. 
They managed to merge themselves into the life of Assam, and 
their "Bengalee-ness”, if one can coin such an expression, mingling 
with the local values helped to create a new people, to croato now 
values. This interchange of values, this co-mingling of blood, is 
as true in the life of Assam as of every province in India. And 
it would save us a lot of trouble if we recognise that there is no 
pure Dravidian, pure Aryan ox pure Mongolian type in this country, 
no pure “ism” in the country. So, the path of wisdon and of peace 
leads or ought to lead us to recognise that the beating of tho big 
ditim of communal or racial or cultural speciality or saporiority 
is haxoM and unwise in India. 

To isaten to the elements of conflict and competition in Assam 
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proper. The Bengalee and the other non-Assamese people who have 
become the objects of attack to-day have not really 
“Mn*™m*Zone” Bucked the country dry. They have been pioneers 
in Assam education, in trade and industry. Moreover, of 

the more than 12 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahma- 
putra Yalley, we do not think that more than one and half lakhs 
have known any home outside Assam ; the rest are autochthonous 
in the western districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. The Marwaris, 
the other Hindi-speaking peoples, are the financiers of the traders 
and industries of this area. There appears to be another complication 
in the politics of the area. Of the 12 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people in the Brahmaputra Yalley 6 to 7 lakhs are Muslims ; there 
are about the same number of Assamese-speaking Muslims a great 
proportion of which trace their descent to the soldiers and officers 
who accompanied Mir Jumla in his unsuccessful invasion of Assam, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. In the hot-house of the Muslim League 
ideology these 12 lakhs of Muslims of the Brahmapiutra Valley, joined 
to the 25 lakhs of the Surma Valley, of the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar, constitute a separate problem ; it is the product of 
the conceits and ambitions and fears that we have learnt to associate 
with the leadership of the Muslim League. In the map of “Muslim 
India”, Assam has been marked off as part of the “Muslim Zone” 
of Eastern India. Dreamers among Muslims in Assam have been 
dreaming such dreams, so conducting themselves that these dreams 
may in the near future become realities. Not all of them, not 
many of them, are politicians. The Secretary of the Assam Islam 
Mission Society with its headquarters at Shillong, the capital of the 
province, appears to be one of these non-political dreamers. Speaking 
at “an extra-ordinary General Meeting” of the Society held on the 
10th of March, 1910, he spoke as follows ; 

“I will not dabble in polilicB. But I sincerely believe that this Islam 

Mission... . can do openly, peacotnlly and lawfully what others of our Muslim 
organisations cannot do in a similar way. The Islam Mission can turn a minority, 
in course of a few years, into an overwhelming majority ; and easily solve the 
baffling problem of Assam politics to-day— I mean the notorious Lino System.” 

The issues involved in the Line System are really and truly 

economic. These have been raised by the migration of Bengalee 
„ cultivators — the majority of them Muslims, the 

^an*econo*iSc~ JJiajority of them from the district of Mymensingh — 

measure south-western districts of the Brahmaputra 

Valley. The over-crowding in Mymensingh, the 
pressure of population on the cultivating area of Mymensingh, have 
been sending the Mymensinghias, as these people are known in the 
country-side of the Brahmaputra Valley, to the fresh fields and 
pastures new of this area. Those who have personal experitnee of 
such land-hungry people know that they are a turbulent lot of people, 
fresh from Nature’s anvil, possessing the impartial cruelty and im- 
petuosity of Nature ; that no law of God or man can restrain them. 
The eruption of these people into the Brahmaputra Valley is 

naturally unwelcome to the indigenous population. They resent this 
intrusion into their tribal and ancestral lands, both for enonomic 
and biological reasons, to put the matter in the most general 
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of the Conference. And the wovk of the yi'ar, of tlio iiumddiiito 
futni’e, was indicated by tho rrosiduiil iu wcnls of hoimooh import 

and purpose : 

“For 19;J0 I ijoseech you all to niato coiifiiclH will* womcit of nil nluuIeH of 
political opinion, tn form friendshipH with the womt'u of the Inlnmriiif, clanHw, aucl 
to try to become one in mind with every woman wlio ia your lUMi'ldxmr.'’ 

It is this woalconing of tho noifiliboiirliuod fodinj' tliiit friuii 
certain points of view might bo hold rospomdhlo for l.hi^ disKoiiKioiiH 

Bopafato tlio iiatioiiM, liho clania"! iuid coinniiinilioH 
olm^uLty”a5d nations. Wo liavo liomi tr\iii)> dnrin;! tho 

the Divine Spirit hist fow years throngli liho pii/fon of tlm 

Jieciider to nn(lor.sland ami esplnin fJui im>iil.al and 
material causes of tho distomiws tliat liavo hunit <uil. in tlm coiinliry, 
embittering relation bolwoon India ai.d Uritaiii, In'twomi tho 
communities and classes and casti'S of fiidia. Wo havo tried to 
subject developments in this connlry to a pnyclKMuiiilj.'.is in tlio 

light of universal human oxpcrionco as rovoah’d in th'o Iii;;|.ory of 
nations. We believo that this prooess of “sooin;! (nirsi'lvoii as oUk'i-s 
see ns” has a healthy thorapoutic value ; it ch'amios our social ami 
mental life of all the injurious cloimmtH, of all impiiril.i.ni. Now 

and then one feels afflicted by a ■weariness of spirit as ho wados 
through the signs and portents of tho (Itvpi'iiinn disunity in the 
country. We are all conscious that wo are faro to faco nith one 
of the recui-ring crises of human hislory, like unto tho one that 
Europe witnessed and suffered from during tho linms, during tho 

thu-d and fourth centuries of tho Christian era, when the Human 

Empire broto down from internal rottennoss ami from llio attacks 

of the northern barbarians— tho IIiinH, the (iotlw ami tho \'isi|'oths. 
As men and women felt on thoir •bodies and mimhs tho opprcfciioim 
of those times they said that the saints wore aslocp ami that thov 
h^ ceased to intercede with Almiglity (lod for tho rolicf of his 

WTulition of things 

^ described thus; On the earth distress of nations ami porplosity, 
mens hearts failing them for fear and the looking aftor tlulai tlums 

a3' Jt .V ‘’t 1“'““ «"'l" 

nappened mteen oi sixteen centuries back. This roeopnition duos not 

however, bring consolation to anybody ConfrontJl W " ' ■ i 

contributed by Sri Suresh ^Chandra Dev! ioiih.-Si>m<dly 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 16th. February to 10th. April 1940 

Official Bills Passed 

The Budget session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
16tli February 1940 with Sir Mancckjee Dadabhoy presiding. Sir Guthrie Bussell, 
Chief Commissioner of Eailways, presented the Kailway Budget for the year 1940-41 
after which the House adjourned till the 22ii<i. February when it passed four oflScial 
bills, recently passed by the Assembly. These bills were the Bill to provide for the 
registration of certain European British subjects, the Bill to provide for the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on foreigners, the Bill to provide for the retention in service of 
certain persons enrolled for service in the Royal Indian Navy and the Bill to 
extend the operation of the criminal law to offences committed on ships or aircraft 
registered in British India. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY i—The Council held a general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day, Mr. Hossam Imam opening the discussion said that in the last four years an 
increase in working expenses of 582 lakhs had occurred on railways. He feared that 
if this process was allowed to go on, there would be no surplus left. He referred 
in particular to the level of expenditure on the North West Railway and urged a 
reduction in it. He pleaded for more comforts for third class passengers. Pandit H. 
Kmzru, opposing the proposed enhancement of rates and fares, said that the present 
condition of railway finances was certainly not one to cause anxiety. As it was, 
they were going to add to the depreciation fund at a rate at which in 9 or 10 years 
50 crores would be added to it. That was the limit laid down by the Wedgwood 
Committee. He therefore saw no need for imposing additional burden on taxpayers. 
Sir An Pn Patro strongly refuted the arguments advanced in favour of the rise in 
rates and fares. The contention that the increase would be only a fleabite compared 
to the rise that had already occurred in the price of commodities was no argument, 
he declared. It was not a question oE a few annas or pies being added to the 
bulk price of commodities ; the question was what the cumulative effect would be 
when it rolled down through various channels to the ordinary villager who pui*- 
chased his food stuffs from the retail trader Mr. R. Hn Parker characterised as 
unfair and unsound the criticisms of the proposed enhancement of rates and fares. 
There was no question, he declared, that economically speaking the pro]»er time to 
raise rates and fares was when there was trallic moving and the worst time ])0Bsible 
was when they were raised on the last occasion. He re' aided the Government’s 
proposals as a statesmanlike way of raising revenues required in the present abnormal 
times. R. B. Lala Ranisarandas said the proposal to increase cliarges came as an un- 
pleasant shock to people who were already bearing heavy tax burdens. If it was 
true, as Government contended, that the right time to increase ^ rates was when 
traffic was moving, he asked why was that maxim not followed in Britain where 
the Minister of Transport had given the assurance that no increase in rates would be 
made ? Why was British Policy in England different from British policy in India ? 
He declared that before the decision to increase rates was taken, at least the Chambei'S 
of Commerce should have been consulted, because^ the decision would adversely 
affect industrial development. Mr. P. N, Sapru said he was ^ not convinced that 
enough thought had been given to the immediate effect of the increase in rates and 
fares. Intermediate and third class passengers would in his view feel the efftet 
most and it was not right to impose an additional burden on these people to build 
up a reserve fund, much as he recognised the need of building up that fund. 
Sir Andrew Clow, replying to the debate, referred to the complaint of overcrowding 
in third class carriages. During his own tours he had seen overcrowding occasio- 
nally on one or two fast trains but generally it struck him that there were far too 
many carriages for the passengers. He wished he had seen^ bigger crowds than he 
did see. A census was taken by the East Indian Railways in this connection. As 
many as 6,138 trains were checked and overcrowding was found only in seven of 
them. Those who had travelled abroad would admit that that was a reasonable 
proportion, As regards the special rates of pay given to Anglo-Indians, that was 
not really a railway matter, The responsibility ultimately rested with the framers 
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of the Government of India Act and the Government of India felt that they were 
only carodn- wt as they ivere obli-ed to do the policy therein enunciated, bpcakinp: 

ffVe loSmotive report, Sir Andrew said that Government were examining lU As 

far as he eonld judge at the moment the authors had made ample allowaiieo 
aoainst contingendes but Government would have to the geiicial managcis 

of the railways concerned The Council then adjourned till the -Cth, 

ADjouR:sTMii;OT Motion— Chair's rk.uuN<^ 

2Gth FEBRUARY ’.—The Council hold a brief siUiiip; of one lioiii* iliis morning; 
durino- which Mr. Maneckji Nadirshaio Dalai was allowed to refer liis bil to 
LeiiS the Parsi Manlage and Divorce Act to a Select Loininittec, and the Presn oat 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabh oy gave an important ruling, ihc ruling related to a tluenlioii 
whether the mover of a motion for the adjouvument of the House had a right of 
roTti-p Thfi Question arose during the last Simla session of the Counc.il wlieu 1 aiuut 


Kunsru that he was not sure about the mover's of reply and had proinisod 

to give a considered decision at a later date. 

The ruling? given this morning by the Chair covered various nspcclK oC the 
question including a brief survey of the practice and procedure prevailing in Ihc 
House of Commons. The Chair said that in response to his rc<luest the Clerk of 
the House of Commons had informed him that there was no provision in the 
House of Commons nor any rule or Standing Order similar to Indian Stiinding 
Order directing that the debate on a motion for adjouriiniont of the House shall 
automatically terminate if it was not concluded within two hours and tluit “no 
question shall be put. Ordinarily the right of the mover of a motion in the IIoumo 
of Commons for the adjournment of the House to reply is passed on tin* geiun'id 
conventional practice of debate and is not based on any deiinilo stainling onlcr 
authorising the mover to claim a substantive mo lion for the adjonrnnmnt of tho 
House, namely, one made when no other question is under debate, is oniitb'd to 
reply at the close of the debate on motion, in practice, however, he has solilom the 
opportunity of exercising the right as he cannot exercise the right until all tho 
members who desire to speak on the question have done so and it is a rare occur- 
rence for every member who wishes to speak to have done so boforo tho hour 
arrives at which under Standing Order the Speaker interrupts any biisiucHs lluju 
under consideration,” 

Summarising its conclusions, the Chair observed. "In tlic first instanc.c, I hold 
that the mover of an adjournment motion cannot claim an a])si)luto right of rojily, 
but he may be allowed a right of reply in certain circumstaru'.cs iirovidcd there arcs 
no other members willing to take part in debate. If there arc other si)cakers ancl 
the debate is kept up for period of two hours, it will auLomaUeally tcmiinato. If 
the debate collapses before two hours, and if there are no other members willing to 
address the House on the subject, the Chair may allow tho mover of tlic adjournment 
motion the privilege of replying to the debate and in that case tho (Jovernmont 
Member shall also be allowed to speak again whether he has previously spoken or 
not, but if two hours elapse in the course of such discussion tho chhalc shall also 
automatically terminate. Thirdly, in case where a motion for olosuro has hm\ 
moved and accepted by the House it will be in the discretion of the Chair to allow 
the mover of the adjournment motion the right of a reply before putting iho (piestiou 
to the House, fourthly, if the debate has collapsed aiul the mover of the motion 
and the Government Member have addressed the House by way of reply and if the 
period of two hours has not expired the Chair shall put the motion to the voU* of 
the House unless the mover withdraws the motion with the leave of tlic Council.” 

29th. FEBRUARY j— Mr. (7. E. Jones, the Finance Hecrotary, presented the 
Budget to-day which thereafter adjourned till Monday tho 4th, March. 

Debate on Price Control 

4th. MARCH The Council debated this morning the lion. Banlar 
Smghs resolution that This Council views with great apiu'chcnslou the price 
Government, and recommends to tho Govcrnor-CJoucral in 
Council thjg no action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of 'urnciilhirnl 
produce.” Baidar Bute Singh said that he was movii g the resdutten Scr S 
ascertam the basis of the Govemmeat’s policy and its s^c He Ulcl t^^ 
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Government so to mould its policy fis to secure the loyalty and devotion of 'the 
vast rural population in the diflicult days which lay ahead. He referred to 'the 
Price Control Conference recently held, and the Economic Adviser’s memorandum, 
and asked if the Economic Adviser had worked out production as well as replace' 
ment costs in various areas in this country. 

Sir Hamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member declared that the Government 
could not base their price control policy on any question of buying loyalty by 
allowing prices to go up. Whether the masses were loyal, or even assuming tor a 
moment that their loyalty was strained, the Government were much too interested 
in the prosperity of tne agriculturist to base their policy on anything except consi- 
deration of the contentment of the agriculturist from the point of view of his 
produce and the price he obtained for it. (hear, hear.) Sir Ramaswami explained 
that the initiative for the delegation to provincial Governments of power to control 
retail prices had come from some of the provincial Governments themselves, They 
were justified in taking that initiative because iminediolely after the outbreak of 
war prices suddenly leapt up, conditions became unsettled, and from the point of 
view of law and order it was essential for provincial Governments to take some 
power to control the sudden and unaccountable rise in prices, particularly because 
the products concerned had already passed from the producers to middlemen. 
Provincial Governments were as active as the Government of India in considering 
how far, if at all, control of prices was necessary. The Government of India, so 
far from ignoring the interests of the agriculturist, had tried to ascertain the point 
of view of the agriculturist in various ways. He instanced the extensive tours he 
and the Vice-President of the Economic Resources Board had undertaken. He did 
not claim that the Government had come to the help of the agriculturist as much 
as the agriculturist had expected or deserved, but it was certainly not true that the 
Government hud not come to his help at all during the long period of depression. 
Sir Ramaswami referred to his speech at the Price Control Conference explaining 
that if and when control of prices was exercised, the Central Government woui3 
control prices at the primary stage of production, and provincial Governments at 
the retail or distributive stage. 

Sardar Buta Singh withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned, 
OFt'iciAL Bills Passed 

5lli. MARCH The Council sat for an hour this morning, when seven official 
Bills were passed. Sir Alan Llogdy Secretary, Commerce Department, moved 
that the Bill to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade 
marks, as passed by the Legislative x\sseml)ly, be taken into consideration. He said 
that trade marks were wholly to the advantage of consumers, and were regarded as 
pieces of valuable property by producers. The Bill was i)assed without amendraent 

On the motion of Mr. G. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, the Council passed three 
Bills, one amending the Indian Coinage Act, the second to facilitate the changing 
of the date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India are closed, 
and the third to amend the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to enter into an 
agency agreement with, and make advances to the Board of Commissioners of 
Currency in Ceylon. 

Speaking on the Coinage Bill, Mr. Jones said that it was designed to reduce 
the silver content of four-anna coins. The size, shape and weight of the coins 
would remain unaltered. The object of the Bill was to economize in the use of 
silver, the demaud for which had increased considerably since the outbreak of war. 

Referring to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, he said that the Ceylon 
Government had decided to run its own currency. The Governor of Ceylon would 
fix a date after which the Indian rupee would cease to be legal tender in Ceylon, 
In the interests of Indian trade and Indian settlers in Ceylon it was necessary that 
new Ceylon currency should be convertable in the Indian rupee at par. That had 
been secured, and the Ceylon currency would be linked to the Indian rupee. The 
Reserve Bank had agreed to act as the Indian agent of the Ceylon Board of 
Commissioners of Currency. 

The Labour Secretary, Mr. AT, S, A. Eydari, moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Factories Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be passed. He said 
that with the passage of years the Central Government had, with the support of 
Provincial Governments, been building up a code of laws regulating the employment 
of children in factories. The Bill proposed to apply the provisions of the Factories 
Act dealing with health and safety to power factories employing from ten to 20 
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persons, if any of these persons was under 17 years of was passed 

with certain amendments necessitated by the auiciulmonl^s made by the Assembly. 

The Council also passed two other Billa— the Bill further to amend tluj Indian 
Emigration Act and the Bill to consolidate and amcml the law relating to arbitra- 
tion as passed by the Assembly. 


General Discussion op Budoet 

6th. MARCH The Council held a general discuHsion of Biulgot (o-ilay. The 
debate Avas opened by Sir A. P. Patro who sharidy criticised the Budget provisions. 
The Maharajadhiraj of Durhkanga said that they appreciated the dillicnlties of the 
Finance Member and assured him that they fully supported the eaime of the Allies 
in the war. The additional burden in the form of fresh taxation, he remarked, was 
not abnormal. “This is the piice Ave have to pay for our safety.'^ He feared tliat 
the effect of petrol duty Avould be that the transport industry would he jidversely 
affected. He supported the suggestion of the Federation of Indian Clianiher of 
Commerce and Industry that with the outbreak of the Avar the entire defence 
expenditure should be subjected to scrutiny of a eommiUec of both Houhoh of 
Legislature. Lala Ram Sarun Daa said that the Budget proposals involved a policy 
of taxation Avithout the tax-payers being taken into conlldem'-e. He stroimly objee.- 
ted to the imposition of the new burden Avliicb, he dce.larcd, Avas hoiiml to give a 
sharp setback to agriculture and industry. Pandit Hirday Nath Kniura eiiiieised 
the agreement the Government of India had reached Avilh the Ih'itish (Jovernmont 
in regard to the defence budget and asked Avhy the burden of one erore liad been 
thrown on the Indian tax-payer in violation of tliat arningomcnt. Mr, H. Jk)n\ 
Director-General of Supply _ Department, intervened in the dohale to reply to some 
of the criticisms made against his de^iartmcnL He said that Ids dt^partmenl had 
been criticised in regard to its relations with the industries, (inaiKdal control, i‘\p{‘n- 
diture of the department and its Avork Avhich arc not justilied. Sir David /fwadoas 
asserted that the Indians States shonld liaA^e been asked to make contributions to 
the eternal defence of India. ‘'Jt is a fight for our existence and the HluU'S must 
come in with their contributions towards the defence expendiliire,’^ ^I'hc Finance. 
Member, replying to the debate, said that he Avas much intercHi(ul in the criticisms 
that his were under-estimates. He Avas, however, surprised that none liacl spoken 
on his over-estimates. As regards the demand for the appointment of a retrench- 
ment committee, Sir Jeremy suggested it was most inopportune. Ho admitted that 
expenditure both civil and military was increasing. It was incvilable, ho said, in the 
present conditions. He vigorously lesistcd the demand for salary (Hits lunl asked, 
was it demanded that the pay of military officers should be cut in order that the 
burden of taxation should lie less heavily on the cxc.css profits made by the <‘()m- 
mercial community ? Proceeding, Sir Jeremy referred to the suggestion that 
industrialists ^ould be encouraged now to establish industries Avhic'.h oneo cstab- 
llshed could have the prospect of success when peace time conditions came. Ulio 
House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. March. 


National Aemn for India 

PuBcitt H. N. Kumru mored a resolution today donmnding a 
self-sumcient defence system for India. Speaking on his resolution randit Kiiuzru 
rrferred to the commmque issued iJter the last Viceroy- (iandhi talks and said 
mt it wM clear mat His Majesty s Government were at present desirouH of gnuit- 
^ Excellency the Viceroy, however, had jioiiited 

S ™ w defence was one of the most diflicuU prohlcnis they would 

rtJt therefore suggested the machinery for overcoming 

result of the _ grant of llomiiiion constitution to 
India wMselt-Governmmt in defence. Explaining what he meant by self-suflicicnc.y 
Pandit Kunziu said that Indies defence should bo in accordance with the m- 
cumstances she was pla^ in. The present strength of the army in IiX was 

StSfvlZS the Imlia.. and 

mUitai^ viewpoint was that while Indians wanted a national army the niilitarv 

rprded the com.position of the army and the darfronrwSdi its 

Sreto cla£Tth^the£/hf Williams, Defence t!o-ordinatiou 

vSS^&^D \S?e™pd m a position of diliicnlty hecause different 
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realities. Dealing with the question of self-sufficiency he pointed out that the cost 
of one single battleship would not be a popular proposition in the Indian Budpt 
and self-sufficiency in the modern weapons of warfare would place an unbearable 
burden on India. India therefore must continue to rely on Great Britain for her 
defence. Proceeding, Mr. Williams quoted Prof. Roberts, who had laid down that 
for complete self-sufficiency a country needed as much as 32 articles, of which the 
British Empire had only 26. As for eelf-iule in defence vis-a-vis Dominion Status 
Mr. Williams quoted the report of the Joint Pailiamentary Committee, which did 
not regard it as essential that India’s progress in civil and military matters should 
be identical. The lesoliUion was defeated and the Council adjourned till March 14. 

Non-official Resolutions 

14th. MARCH Two non-olliicial resolutions wore discussed to-day. Both were 
withdrawn. The first, relating to railway contracts, was by Air. P. JV. Sapru and the 
second, by Sardar Buta Sivgli, asked the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Council’s satisfaction on the Viceroy’s pronouncement in connexion 
with India’s future states. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Resolution on Birth Control 

18th. MARCH Mr. P. N, Sapni^ in moving his resolution to-day on birth 
control, admitted that there was great divergence of opinion over the issue of birth 
control. He referred to the ‘alarming growth of i)opnlal.ion’ in India which, he said, 
had increased by 32 millions in 30 years. Side by side science had been perfecting 
the machinery lor preserving life and sufiicient men did not die even in modern 
warfare. With disease and famine well under control, and with universal early 
marriages in India the growth of population had been phenomenal during the 
last three decades. One aspect of this growth was the deplorable low standard of 
living. Vast numbers were under-developed and under-nourished, Uiicmployraeut 
had been on the increase and was bound to increase still more in years to come. 
Apart from this, selfish man never thinks what a woman has to go through in 
bearing children and from the humanitarian point of view they could not deny to 
women what they had been demanding, namely, the right to self-determination. 
Mr. Sapru did not think religion was adverse to birth control. ‘Any way’ he said, 
‘morals must be based on biology and should be for the betterment of the human 
race.’ The speaker held that birth control would purify the institution of marriage 
itself, and would not lead to immortality as it was often alleged that it would. 
Lastly, he said that his resolution did not seek compulsion and therefore should 
not be opposed by anyone. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, quoted figures to show that there 
had been no alarming growth of population in the centrally administered areas. 
For instance, in the Andamans and British Baluchistan there had been no increase 
in population, while the population of Ajracr-Marwara was only 206 per square 
mile as compared to the all-India figure of 243 p/cr square mile. Sir Jagdish 
Prasad said that there were two ways of looking at the question. From the health 
point of view some had recognized that women sufiering from certain diseases 
should be protected from bearing children. Mr. Sapru, however, had based his 
entire case on the economic plank. He would like birth control to check the growth 
of population. The question, if looked at from that angle, was beset with difficulties. 
The Education Member told the Council that there were only 700 lady doctors in 
this country and if birth control were to succeed, their primary concern should 
be to increase the number of lady doctors in India. He urged that local bodies 
and voluntary organizations should be utilized for educating public opinion. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried by nine votes against eight. The 
Council then adjourned till March 21. 

Official Bills Passed 

21st MARCH The Council held a 25 minute sitting to-day and passed with 
out amendment three Qo’^ernment bills recently passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The bills passed were the Coal Mines Safety (stowing) Act Amendment Bill, 
the bill to amend the law relating to Income Tax and the bill further to amend 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

Mr. C, F. Jones, Finance Secretary, moving the consideration of the Reserve 
Bank Act Amendment Bill said that it was a well recognised and generally ac- 
cepted principle that shares of a Central Bank when the bank was of the share- 
holding variety, should be distributed as widely as possible so as to minimise the 
risk of the policy and administration of the bank being dominated by some 
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interests ” It must be dear that if any parfuuilar p'oui) or inioroKt 'worn to 
acquire an undue share of voting power it would impose on the eounlry a ludicy 
directed by its own particular inicrest which might or might not <'oin<‘iiIe with 
the best interests of the country as a whole, JMr Jones gave figiirrs lo illustrate 
that “the undesirable tendency 1 have referred still eontiniies.” The lUlh he said, 
was a move in the right direction cahuilatcd to avert further de(<uioiH,tion in the 
position. The bill was passed and the Ooiine.il adjourned till hlareli LM). 

Excess Tuoeits Tax Diix 


26th. MARCH The Council devoted the whole of io-dny’s sii.iiiig to <^onsi(h!r-. 
ation of the Excess Profits Tax Bill, as passed by the L('giHlaliv(^ AsH(‘inhly. Mr. 
/. F. Shpehy, Member, Central Board of Revenue, moved (•oiisid(‘ration of (lui Bill 
The Hon. Mr. Skanttdas Askuran referred lo the Hindu year wliidi Ix'giiiH from 
“Dewali” and urged that it should be taken as an mTouniing yoar. hlr. t^Ju'chy 
intervening^ said that the Hindu year would bo lakon as an aceounlini!; y(‘ar if it 
was so desired by an asscssee. The Hon, Rao Bahadur A'. Uovindavhuri said that 
at a time -when the daily war expenditure of (rreat Britain luid n'aehed .C(),f(ii(),l)(l{) 
it was not expected that India could play an adequalo part in tlu'. proii(!culi(m of 
the war without a further measure of taxation, “J eoiisider that tlu* (lovennueut 
have shown due consideration to the iiulividuul taxpayer by luM, resorting; to sueh a 
scheme which would have justly evoked much opiK)sition and in pn«f(‘rrin/* inslead 
the present Bill.’* I'he Hon. Ilaharajadhintja of Darhhamja w<‘Ieouu'd tlie’ improve- 
ments made in the Bill since its introduction in the Assembly. jl(‘ how(n'('r uf^-eil 
that like the super-tax and income-tax, the excess ])rolil.s lax should not be retained 
after the present emergency had passed. Hon, f^ir Rohimhola dhfnoif pleaded for 
the cinema industry which he asked should be exempted from the (ax. He said 
that If the yield from the tax exceeded the ClovcriimenpH (‘HlinialeH it nlundd eome 
mrwa^ withan amending Bill reducing the poreenlage. of llm tax. The Hoi/ 
Rai Bahadur La/a Dns said that one etlect of Urn Hill had been a 

general bwenng of prices, both of agricallurnl coimnodilieH and manufactured 
objeclion to the (iovcmniont sdcvli.iK l.i,Kin<>sKui.!u (o 
bear the burden of the war. Tho Hon. Mr. Ifomiin fmam said, “li.'lirAinr ne I 
do in a more _ equitable distribution of woallli and a larRcr Hbaro of tbo Slalo in 
the profits of indiistnes I welcome tho mcaBiirc before the IIoiiho." lie felt ijia 
decided to tax all the prolilH, imlirntrialiBlH mtaht 
howTvcr, li(;l(l Uiat tho Uill had not 
cone far enough to do ]uslico to sniiprcssed induHlricH like flio coal indiiKirv 
Further discussion was adjourned till Uic next day, the 27lh. March Sum 
Ml. P. N. Sapru speaking on tho cousulcrntion motion saitl that lie ri>''’'i«l(>d 
excess profits in the nature of unearned inerenicnk 60 per ci'iil ‘»nnriu>n-ini»i ''if 
which by the State was iastilied on principles of erp iir«nd ori d k M 
^hkar deprecated the strong comments made againsV the iuM^^ 

The Finance Member, Str Jeremy /foisninTi, replviiig to the dehalo Haul ' ilim’ 
one of the misgivings of the Members related to the madiiamv for ^rninu 1 

Sf *e Couiieil that tlmir object woidd^he to 

set up a machinery for the administration of Excess PiofiiH 'I'nv i«i.; i. 1 Vi *' i 

satisfactory and efficient and will not reduce the efficie. S of v i . ’® 

Debate on the Finance Dill 

deration motion on the* Finance Bdl?^*as^L^*i)Vtho*I e*^ 1 r 

Finance Secretarv Mr C F i Asscmibly. 'Phe 

the Legislative Assembly be tken into coneidSalion'^ ® 

comse of which he explained that the BUI sotmhl m Svo i “• f’r 

Budget proposals. He pointed out thattbp If^giHlalivc sunution to the 

the Bil],‘wfiieh imposenhrenhanoed e?cL dmv carried one amendment in 

afta March 1 19dd: The i/'a “rS o/ S onenrfil 

agricultunst, he said he felt that it should be thenrimni^fi® debatt'. Speaking as an 

to increase the capacity of the land to bearthe^limvi'mi®,?f*+®^*'i?* 

m. Shantidas AeLrai wanted aTEs imSea 
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needless expenditure. Eeferring to the additional tax on petrol, he said that one of 
the greatest handicaps to the agriculturist in the realization of proper returns for his 
produce, -was the lack of proper transport and much work still lay ahead in linking 
up the country-side. The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. S. Richardson discussed the protection 
policy of the Government of India. He said thiit the steady growth of all protected 
industries was of equal importance to tire Revenue Department as it was to the 
development of the country itself, but it was evident from specific instances before 
them that revenue had not been forthcoming and development was in danger of 
being retarded. He felt that whilst foreign competition was avoided, subsequent 
internal competition arose owing to over-produetioii and considerably nullified 
the extent of protection which Government agreed with the Tariff Board was 
necessary to enable the industries eventually to stand on their own legs. The Hon’ble 
Mr. liunilas Ruvfulu, Leader of the Congress Tarty in the Cbuncil of State, 
welcomed the relief which the Finance Member had given to the co-operative 
societies in the matter of income-tax. He, however, urged that the income-tax itself 
should be amomlixl to make the relief permanent and statutory. 'The Hon’l)le Mr. 
R. H. Parker wanted the Council to judge the Finance Bill with the war as its 
background. He said that it was not the time to air grievances but to get tO'>-ether 
and win the war. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 8rd. April, ‘when 
Sir K. Ramunni Alonon, continuing the debate on the Bill, alluded to certain 
observations made yesterday urging that Indian industries should not only 
be prolcchsd from foreign competition but also from internal competition. Sir 
Eamasu’ami Mmhtlinr, CJommerce Meml,cr, announced that he was prepared to 
consider the possiliility of instituting an Export Advisory Board with rcpreseulatives 
of Hliiiipors and agriciiUurisls as its members. Tlic Boaul will advise the Government 
in regard to difliculties ex|iericncod by trade ami commerce in matter of exports. 
The laying down of the policy, however, will continue to rciuniu the function of the 
Oovcnimeiit of India. Mr. Kalikkar assertwl that the additional tax on sugar would 
hit the grower equally with the manufacturer. Ho lodged a strong protest against 
the modification of the Niemeyer Award and declared that thereby the Government 
. of India would encroach on provincial autonomy. 'This, he urged, was the time 
when the Defence Department should change its attitude and policy and take the 
peo[)le of the country into confidence in rcirard to defence matters. The Govern- 
ment would then have wliolehcarled support in the cmeigency and the forces an-ainst 
Hiller would be ciioruioiisly stiengtheiied. Pandit H. N. Kunzru dealt mainly 
with what he described as_ the larger question of policy which lay behind and over- 
shadowed the concrete financial and economic questions raised by the Budget. 
Before going into those larger questions he referred to the sugar and petrol duties 
and asked what was the Government’s policy in the matter of the manufacture of 
power alcohol out of molasses. He dwelt upon the future industrial develop- 
ment of the conntrjr ns regards relaxation of the fiscal commission’s conditions for 
the grant of protection. Pandit Kunzru pointed out that the economic postulates on 
which the Commission based its report no longer held good. For instance 
almndant supply of raw materials in the country which the Commission laid down 
as one of the conditions for the grant of protection to an industry using that 
material was not of such vital iraporlance now. The Commerce Member, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar inlcrvcning iu the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled 
against his department. The Commerce Member dealt at some length with the 
question of protected industries vis-a-vis intei-nal competition and over production, 
which was raised by Mr. Richardson yesterday. Referring to the sugar industry, 
the Commerce Member repudiated the suggestion tliat the excise duty was in any 
way responsible for its present ills. It was largely the action of tlie two provincim 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar, which was lesponsible for the present 
state of affairs. Dealing with the critioisms regarding petrol prices, the Commerce 
Member said that ttic Government had a hand in fixing the present prices of petrol 
and kerosene oil. _ Boon after the outbreak of War, when the Government examined 
the whole question, it found that 30 percent of India’s oil supplies, came from 
countries in respect of which the exchange value of the rupee had depreciated. 
The Council passed the motion for consideration and then passed the Bill as 
passed by the Assembly and then adjourned till the 5th. April. 

Eueopeahs in Akmy 

5th. APRIL The Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by 
European British Subjects in the Armed Forces of, or in a civil capacity under, 
the Crown as passed by the Legislative Assembly figured on the order paper of 
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the Council to-day. The Defence Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. WilHams, in 
moving the consideration of the bill, explained that the measure was design cd to 
provide more effective and economical recruitment of European British Subjc(!tB 
particularly to the officer class of the Defence Forces of the Crown. Experience of 
the last War had shown that cadets who might liave been more usefully nmployccl 
in the civil side were recruited in large numbers. The Council, he said, must 
remember that the civil side was equally important in the struggle in wbiidi tlie 
Empire was involved at present. Mr. Williams reminded the 1 louse that imme- 
diately after the outbreak of War the Govornmeut had introduced a system of 
compulsory registration of European British Subjects and had sioiiped memliors of 
that community leaving India without the permission of Military Authorities. It 
was natural for the community to demand where and in what capacity ils services 
were to be utilised. The bill provided (he answer. It also laid down that those 
members of the community who took up national service would be n'instalcd in 
their civil employment after the emergency had ]iasscd away. Mr. Williams explained 
how impracticable it was to have a nalion.'il register for liuliaiis and said that the 
Bill was in the interests of India. Tlie Bill was snpiiortod by Messrs. I'arkcr and 
Eichardson and Sir A. P. Patro and was opposed by Messrs. Kunzrn, Haiiru 
Hossain Imam, Ealikar and Mohd. Hussain. ’ 

Oepiciae Bills Passed 

8th. APRIL The House passed without amendment to-day five official Bills, 
recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. The Bills were:— The Hill to amend 
the Defence of India Act ; the Bill to make bettor financial ])rovisi(m for tlm 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ecsearch; the Bill further to anumd tlie Insurance 
Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Tarifl' Act (iclaliug to the imposition (yf 
an import duty on wattle bark) ; and the Bill fiuThcr to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act (second amendment), (relating to the continuation of prokrtion to silk and of 
import duties on wheat and rice). The House then adjourned till the UHh. April. 


10th. APRIL The Council concluded ils session to-day after passing 4 Bills 
as passed by the Assembly. These were Mr. Tymi’s Drugs Bill, Mr. UydurVs Bill 
to amend the Indian Mines Act and to amend the Petroleum Act and Mr N 
Boy’s Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Dutos Bill 

During the debate on the Drugs Bill, Mr. P. N, Sapru strongly urged Uie 
need for separate ti-eatraent of the Unani and Ayurvedic system and iho standardisa- 
tton ot memcmal preparations in common use in these systems as also the regis- 
teation of Vaids and Hakims. The people of India, he said, even tlioso who spent 
10 to L years m British universities still had faitli in these systems and even if a 
much largM number of allopathic doctors were provided ia rural areas than now 
people^would continue to go to Hakims and Vaids. ' 

difficulty of standardising indigenous 
+s. systems. Lol. Chopra who had been at work on imligcnons drugs during 
he last 9 years recently stated that he had so far been only able to touch the 

fn rin® ^0 cxpccl tlic Ociilral GovcrumcSt 

to do what needed not only the co-operation but the primary cllbrl of Provincial 
Governments As regards registration of Hakims and Vaids, the (Jrroct fonSi 

ssi srsK & ffrtLisir oLnii :‘'w«s 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 6tls, February to 6th. April 1940 

Excess Phofits Tax Biij. 

The Budget ^Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Lelhi on the feth. February 1940 with a thin House. Congress Members were 
absent. The new Bills introduced to-day related to the import, manufacture, distri- 
bution and sale of drugs, amendment of the Imliau Coinage Act to reduce fineness 
of silver in four anna [lieccs ami imjiosition of rcstiictions on forcigiiors. 

Sir Jeremy Raispmu, Finance Member, moving rofcrence of tiic Excess Profits 
Tax Bill to a Wolect Committee announced an imporhint alteration in the date 
within which the committee is to make its report. He said that the date would 
be March G instead of February IG as originally proposed. This, he explained, was 
to meet the objections of those who felt that they slioultl be in a ]iosiiion to judge 
the actual financial necessity for the measure anil to see the financial picture as a 
whole before judging the justifiability of the Bill. By the change in the dale, the 
Belect Committee would make its report six days after the budget si)cech and that he 
hoped would give the members enough Ume to judge the position correctly. 
Mr. AJman and Sir Bonn Mody subjciited the measure to a certain amount of 
criticism, the hitler going so far as to describe it as hastily conceived and jirema- 
luiely brought into being but in the end both supported tlie motion for Belect 
Committee. 'Ihe general trend of criticism was to regard the 50 per cent rale 
and the absence of a time-limit for the expiry of the measure as two serious 
blemishes. 'I'he Leader of the Euroi)eau Group suggested an annual review of the 
rate and put in a timely plea for economy in war expenditure as being essential. 
Among other speakers, Sir A. H. Ghaznavi deplored the likely efiects of the new 
duty on industries like shipping and Mr. Hussainbkai Lalji depicted the plight 
of the Indian industry in even more lurid language. The lone supporter of the 
Finance Member was Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. JDr. Banerji opposed the principle of 
the Bill. His main contention was that, the Government had not placed before 
them all date to enable them to support the Bill. For instance, they did not 
know what amount ofc money was iieedccl during the Jiext year by the Government, 
what were its resources and what yield the Government expected from the Excess 
Profits Tax. He asked tlie Finance Member if the Government had any intention 
of making a contribution to Great Britain as during the last war. Proceeding, Dr. 
Banaerji said that he for one was not opposed to taxation of abnormal profits 
of capitalists. He would have gladly voted for the Bill if there was responsible 
government at the Centre. As things were, he regretted he could not support the 
measure. The House then adjourned. 

KiDNArpiNcj & x\iij)umoN Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY :—D 2 w< 2 w Lalchand Navalrats Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code to raise the age limit of persons, female as well as male, in connection 
with the offence of kidnapping and abduction to “under 18 years” instead of the_ exis- 
ting limit of “under IGyeais and FI years in case of female and male children 
respectively, in order to cheek the growing menace of abduction was passed fpr 
circulation to elicit opinion thereon as Sir Jicgmald Maxwell, Home Member, said 
that the Bill was of such a character that provinces also should be consulted, 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai's motion that the Bill further to amend the 
Press and Registration of Books Av.t, 18G7 be circulated for the imrpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon, was negatived without a division. 

Am Training eor Indian Youths 

8th. FEBRUARY -.—Sir Baza AWs resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to lake early steps to strengthen the air defence of India by providing suitable 
air training for Indian youtlis and cstiiblishing an auxiliary air force commensurate 
with the size, population and requirement of the country to be manned by Indians, 
was unanimously accepted. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, accepted the mover’s 
suggestion that Government should show theii\ sympathy to the obiectofthe 
resolution by remaining neutral, if there was a division. Mr. Ogilvie said that he 
viewed, and the Government viewed, the desire expressed in the resolution with the 

18 
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ereatesfc possible sympathy bat he must point out the dinicultics in aeccptinK it. 
TSnanml problem staled them in the face at evciy stasc. A moclern air loniC 
cost L much Is a modern navy and if you were to wish to equip India to laec any 
pSL^anger, then the task was entirely beyond the country's powers. It India 
became the primary object of attack by a first, class power she would whatever her 
Seal portion, have to rely upon Imperial rc-intorccmcn ts. ‘As rep-ard ho 
praent position, we can say that the preiiamlions which wo have inadc and the 
fn-cGs which we have at our disposal are sutlicncnt, wiLluii the limiUiiona imposed 
bv the circumstances of India, to do all that wo expect and roquiro tlioni to do* 
efur defence forces have each its allotted task iii accordiiiico with the straU'i'ic, 
circumstances. All that we can hone to do with oiir modest rcsoiiivoH is to inont 
those and perhaps have a little up our sleeves. Oivuii' ln.>ui(‘s, I\Ii. Oj^il vie said 
that a modern bombing plane cost 2.} lakhs and a lirfiter a lakh and a half. A 
sauadron of 12 cost SO lakhs of rupees to form and about Ks. JO to lakhs 

recurriiio*. The Indian Air Force, said hlr. Oj^ilvie, was not an .UiMliary Air 

Force as the mover said, but was a rej;-ular air force and was fit and capable of 
takin^^ part side by side with the Iloyal Air Force anywliorc and at anytime. It 
was a oomparativelv ne\v force but it was an admirable force and the enormous 
amount of time and trouble taken to prepare this germ of the future Indian Air 
Force had proved well worth taldni»:. Tt was eiilirely ollic.eied liy Indians, 'riun'e 
still were a considerable number of British non-commissioned oliicers employed as 
hi'^h-grade mechaiuciaiis. These were tlie only British iiorsoiinel left in (ho 
squadron. He urged the mover to withdraw his resuhilion. Sir R(t::d Ah\ replying, 
said that 'sympathy from ollicial benches might liavo been considered a great (Jiinp; in 
1913 or 1914 but had now ceased to have any lascinatiun. If (lOvernuuMit’s sympa- 
thy now was real and sincere, he would ask them to refrain from voting* on (ho 

resolution. Mr. Ogilvie said that Govcinmcnt would not take iiart in the voting. 
The resolution was put and carried without division and the I louse adjoiirneil. 

Eecess PnoFiTS Tax BiiTj (ooN'rn.) 


9tli. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day resumed disc.iission of the Fuutnco 
]Uamber^s motion, made on the opening day of the session, that the Kxcess Broil (s 
Tax Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. RnijiuiUi Ihijoria said (bat it was 
neutral countries that were likely to benefit most by the war. India had only 
secured orders worth lls. 14 crores. No dominion or colony in the British lOmi-ire 
had yet ]iassed a measure of this kiud. The Cro^Yn Colony of Ceylon had thrown 
out a similar Bill. The Bill was objeclionablc becauKO it would take away not only 
war profits but normal profits. He could understand why lOiiroju'an me.mbers of 
the House gave their support to it. They knew the yield from the hix would be 
ultimately secured by them or by their country, ^ir iVDhammr^l Yamin Khan 
pleaded the case of tue “poor taxpayers” of the country. Jle said that since the 
outbreak of the war, middlemen and merchants had been making HOd ]i('r cent, aiul 
in some cases 1,000 per cent profit. He cited the cases of wheat, sugar, iron ami 

steel, and medicinal stores, the prices of all of which liad boon put up' without any 

excuse and would have soared higher but for the policy of price control adopted by 
the Government. Moului Abdiir Enshid Chowdhury ])ointcd out that tlie siuidenii(‘ss 
with which the Bill had been introduced had reacted badly on the markets, witJi the 
result that the primary producer had to sell his goods at veiy (dii>:ip rates. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir accepted the principle that the Wtato should liavc a 
reasonable share of war profits but declared that that share was c.Kccieiltul in the 
provisions of the Bill which he characterised as a blind copy of the Biitish Act 
prepared with the same blind fidelity to the original as that of the Chinese tailor 
who, commissioned to make a suit on the model of an old one, copii'd even tlie 
holes and patches in the trousers and the rents in the c.oat, and made the new suit 

a misfit (laughter). The inclusion of the year 19;]8-39 in the chargeable aecinmting 

year was an instance in point. In England the preparations for the war Jnul gone 
full steam ahead from September, 1938. and therefore that year could bo imtludetl 
But in India apart from the orders for sandbags nothing by way of miu* prepa- 
ration had occurred. How then could they include that year in the cdian»’oablc 
accounting period in India ? Sir Cowasji proceeded to give insLaiiecs to iirovc liis 
point that the tax would fall not only on Yvar profits as well. Supposing i'ur 
instance, a business received during 1938-89 a refund of income-tax paid oyqy a 
number of previous years, that would, according to the Bill, be included in the 
amount on w^eh the tax would be levied. How was that justified, he asked. 
Similarly with regard to other windfalls such as decree amounts in suits which 
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had been going on for years previonsly. The Finance Member suggested that these 
would come under the “hard cases” for the relief of which provision was made in 
the Bill. Sir Oowasji pleaded for exemption of classes of business such as cinemas 
and life insurance which ho said could never make war profits. Life insurance 
companies, he declared, would, far from making profits, have to reckon with the 
possibility of a serious depreciation of Government securities in which in practice 
sixty per cent, of their assets was invested. As. regards cinema companies, war 
did not increase the number of cinema goers. Sir Cowasji uttered a grave warning 
and said that he presumed that Government would have to borrow money if war 
expenditure was incurred on a large scale. Had the Finance Member considered 
what effect the bill would have on their borrowing powers ? It might be that 

they would have curtailed the availalde borrowing facilities and would have to 

borrow at a higher rate. Mr. Latch ami Navalrai regretted that no speaker had 
referred to the "amendments tabled on the Finance Member’s motion. Ho urged 
strongly that the Bill bo circulated lor eliciting oiiinion. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourned till Monday, the 12th. February, when resuming his 
speech ho urged that nothing should be done which would prevent their views both 
on the Bill and on the constitutional issue raised by it. It was likely, he said, that 
Frovincial Governments would take the issue to the Federal Court. He therefore, 

supported the jiroposal for circulation of the Bill. Mr. A. U. Dulla, Deputy 

Fresident, blamed Uic Government for not taking the House into confidence and, 
referred, by contrast, to the Bill of 1918 when the Finance Member placed 
all his cards on Uic table in tlic Imperial Legislative Council. The then Finance 
Member stated that tlio money was required for troops lighting for the defence of 
India ; that the amount required was G million and the resources ol the Govern- 
ment after cffcc.ting all possible economies were inadequate to meet that demand. 
The Government of the present day, on tlie other haiul, had done nothing of the 
kind to I'vovc their ease. Neither the Dominions nor the Colonics of the Empire 
had imi>oso(i a similar tax. , ,, , , 

The Assembly agreed by Co voles to 7 to the Finance Member a motion 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. Earlier, the Houso by 47 votes to seven 
rejeoted a motion for circulation of the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Meiicu.vnt Biiipwno Amend, Bill 

14tli. FEBRUARY -.—An increase in the floor s]incc allotted to Haj pilgrims on 
ships, was demanded by Mr. Pirncha who moved consideration of his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Mr. I’iiaeha referred to the inconvenience 
felt by pilgrims owing to lack of individual allotment of space on decks, and 
siu’gesLcd that the space should be increased from 10 sq. ft. to 18. Sir &. S. 
JJujjmi, Education Secretary, rciilying, referred to the recommendations of the Haj 
Inquiry Committee on the two demands made in the Bill. On the question of 
allotment of individual space, the Committee found it was imiwaeticable because, 
apart from other dillicuUies, it would result in a decrease in the present carrying 
capacity of ships. On the second question of increase of _ space for eacn pilgrim, 
the Committee found the space allotted was the same as in the case of the J apanese 
and Malayas. The Committee did not, thcrefoio, recommend any increase but 
suggested that the question should be further considered after a full year’s working 
of the changes made to provide food and storage of luggage. la 1036 the Standing Haj 
Committee of both Houses accordingly considered the question and its recommenda- 
tion was not to go forward with an increase in space on the ground that it would 
lead to an increase in fares. The House eventually passed the motion for circulation. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The House agreed to circulation for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
ti\l Sals '61, mo o^ Sir Zia-ud-did Ahmad’s Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim 
TJniversity Act so as to give the university power to recognize schools outside the 
Aligarh district, and thus bring it to the level of the Benares Hindu University. 
Sir G. S. Bajpai, moving circulation, said that this would be in the best interests 
of the University, deferring to the so-called disparity between the Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh University, he explained that the_ regulations framed by 
the Benares University did include provision^ for the admission of students from 
certain schools in areas outside Benares district, but these regulations were held 
to be ultra vires in 1921 and since then there had been complete equality with regard 
to the two universities. The House passed the circulation motion without a 
division and adjourned. 
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Indian Aiiditration Buj; 

15tli* FEBRUARY :~Tlio Asaembly thia moriun^i; iifiRWod wi(.li ono amoiuhnont 
the Indian Arbitration Bill as reported upon by the Holoet connnitioo. Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, Law Member, movin^j; consideration o£ the Bill explained that Hineo it waa 
referred to a select committee })y the Simla session, it had he(‘u eirculalod by 
executive order with the result that a larj>:c body of useful information beeamo 
available to the members of the select committee and the (iovonnnont. Hevcnil 
important suggestions made by parties intercstoil had boon inf‘orponil(!<l in the 
Bill which had emerged in a greatly improved form from the select committee. 

Trade Marks Recustration Bill 


The House nest took up the Registration of Trade Marks Bill as reported by 
the select committee. Moving consideration, Sir Eaniasirami Mmlaliar, C-ommorco 
Member, touched on the principal changes made by the select coinmiMoe. ’‘Jlio 
committee, he said, had reduced from ten to seven years tlie ]»eriod at the end of 
which the validity of trade mark could be questioned. More powers had Ixvn given, 
mainly to meet the desires of textile interests, to the deputy registrar to lie ' esta- 
blished at Bombay. Consultation with any advisory eoniinitlne wldch migiit be set 
up had been made mandatory and it had also been suggested that tlio BcaI(^ of 
costs to be awarded by the registrar should be prescribed by the central 
Government, 

During discussion of clauses, the House rcieclccl Mr. C. 0. llillvr^a (European 
Group) amendment seeking* to extend to common names the protection of (lefonsive 
wgistration at present allowed to invested names. Government accoi)lc(i and the 
House passed an amendment moved by Mr. J. D. Boyle (Kurop(‘iiiii Group) lo 
enlarge the powers of the deputy registrar so that ‘in respect of all Uado murks, 
applications for registration of whicli are duly made to the deputy registrar uiulcjr 
this chapter (chapter nine) the deputy rcgistiar shall exercise all the powers of the 
registrar under this act but shall be subject to the general siiperiiitejub^mu', of (ho 
registrar'. The Assembly also accepted Mr. T, S. Pillat^s (dci)iil,y KO(‘rotary com- 
merce department) amendment amplifying the scope of section Sit giving power 
to make reciprocal arrangements with other Oovernments with regard to rogislratiou 
of trade marks. The House passed the Bill as amended and atljoiirned. 


BilLWAY Bupoet fob 19.10—41 

,1 Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow 

to-day forecast for 1939-40 a surplus of 3.G1 crores np:ainst a Burtilua of about 2 lit 
orores originally estimated, and for 1940-41 a surplus of 8.29 erorcB. 

The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 193!)-.1() is more than tlio 

increase is duo mainly to 
V’ leceipts. Ihc total traffic receipts of state owned lines aro expected 
ororas morc than last year and about 2i crores more 
ttan the oiiginal estimate. Total working expenses, including l-.'I erores tor 
depr^iatiOD. are a little over 65i crores or about IJ crores moro i\L y^v. 

cioies will be paid lo general revenues. It will fall short of 

“ “t' <i.i'™iaiio« I»a 

budget estimate for 1910-41 assumes traffic receipts of 1015 eroivs ^ 7 crores 

SSlitd Sii "lu S S 

uores anu -mu DC eioies more than m the current vear Out of the Bnmlim 
^peeted of 8.29 crores, over 5.1 crores will be paid to genorlf icvrilcs oil ae -n ? 
?ntnThi‘rlW°° Under existing convention and about 3 crores will be paid 

0^ depreciation fund at thVcud'of the 

SjurSarK-Lft consideration, and the 

United Provinces Government i the concurrence of the 

iw«.iL°Xh bSr.L’^pS “‘bS* 

nilwj »,« b. p,id „■« 5»,, „a £ todee':»n£.SVpS..'’"“ “ 
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The gross total works programme is about 15 croros. Estimates for track 
renewals amounted to 5:} crores, and those for rolling stock to 5 croros. ^ crorcs 
were provided for bridges and other structural works, and over half a crore for 
increase in stores balance. Programme includes provision of al)Oiit 1,G’J5 general 
service wagons to meet increase in traflic demands, of which about 1,530 are broad 
gauge general service wagons to bo added to the pool. 

Sir Andrew Cloio alluded here to the report made by the two ofllccrs appointed 
to examine the possibilities of building locomotives in India. Their leading conclu- 
sions were that a reasonably large and steady demand for l>road gauge loc.omotivcs 
could now be reckoned on, that important rcquisilG materials not hitherto available 
in India were now likely to be forthcoming in this country and that it could be 
hoped to build locomotives here more cheai'dy than manufacturers abroad could 
supply them. The capital cost, in enlarging and equipping one of the existing 
woikBho])s for this ]uu‘pose was estimated to be 48.0 lakhs. I’hc report would be 
e^alniued expeditiously, and if the conclusions were a])provcd by Govornment, de- 
mands would be placed before the Assembly in the course of the next finamual year. 

In discussing the revenue position lor 1940-41, Sir Andrew Clow alluded to 
the serious difliculty in estimating both income and expenditure in present conditions. 
It had been assumed that the war would continue throughout next year ami that 
this would increase trafFic receipts. On the expenditure side, no large savings could 
be expected, but substantial increase might have to be faced. If railway rates were 
to remain at the present level, the surplus for 1910—41 would be only about 3 crores, 
a figure substantially below the contribution due to general revenues. Means of 
increasing revenue had clearly to be looked for, and the obvious and sound course 
was an increase in lates and fares. He said:— 

“The railways, like every other form of industrial enterprise, must expect 
marked fiuctuations in their working. Periods of general prosperity are folIowe(l 
only too surely by periods of depression and, as the financial results of railway 
working depend closely on the economic situation in the coiinti'y, a period of 
depression for the community is also a period of depression for the railways. Thus, 
if railways fail to take advantage of times when the demand for tlieir services is 
brisk, the inevitable result is that, when the demands fall of, they will be unable 
to meet their obligations to the tax-payer. That is lU'ccisely what happened in the 
years following 1928, the important consequence being tliat in 1931-38, when the 
need of the tax-\)ayer was greatest, the railways were quite unable to fulfil their 
obligations to him and had indeed, at a time of de]>ression in industry, to enhance 
their rates’. The increases piopoacd in rates and fares from 1st March 1940 were:— 

(I) 2 annas in the rupee iu the total freight (including terminal and other 
such charges) on each consignment of goods traliic oxcliidiiig coal, coke, patent fuel, 
military traffic, railway materials and stores on revenue account, food grains, fodder 
and manures ; 

(TI) 2 annas in the rupee of the total freight on each consignment of coaching 
traffic other than passenger ; 

(III) 1 anna per rupee of fare for all passenger traffic, except for faros of one 
rupee or less. The existing surcharge on coal, coke and patent fuel would also he 
increased from 12J per cent., with the maximum of one rupee per ton, to 15 percent, 
without maximum and from 1st November next to 20 per cent. 

If it was found that any of the new rates were having adverse effects on 
revenue, reductions would be made. 

Increase in working expenses was mainly due to higher prices likely to be 
paid for materials, but increased traffic would also rellect itself in some increased 
expenditure. Increase due to the raising of the new minor works limit had been 
referred to. 

Another element in the increased working expenses was the provision for 
certain benefits to railway labour. On this subject. Sir Andrew Clow dwelt at 
some length, mentioning that the recent rise in prices gave it special prominence. 
■\Vhcn prices were less stable than in normal times the question of possible altera- 
tions in remuneration was bound to occupy the thoughts of the employees and of 
the administration. Government had been recently examining the position and he 
would mention some of the main relevant considerations. The question was not one 
of generosity, or parsimony on the part of Government, but of equitable arrangement 
between railway servants on one side and other sections of the community on the 
other. In the last few 3 ;ears, following the great fall in prices of 1929-31, primary 
producers had been getting less than formerly, and it might be said that raihuy 
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servants whose remuneration was not reduced, had been gaininp; at their expense. 
It would not be reasonable to con teud that, when any movement occurred mtlio 
reverse direction, railway servants had the risht to have it neutrahsed liy additions 
to 7Lir nav. A corollary to such a view would bo that, whenever prices fell, jiay 
should be correspoudinsly reduced. But except for tho_ temporary cut I'lty 
imnosed a few years ago under pressure of jrrave financial Htrinf>i'nc.y and later 
, ,r ^ o'rninRf, n. rnflnf*.l,inn 111 Uioir nmnliiinonl.fl 
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been marked by important concessions to the railway siafU the most iioUvwortliy of 
which were the abolition of the ‘no extra cost’ conditio i in respect of leave and the 
enforcement on a large scale of the Washington and Genova Gonvimtioim iv'latuig 
to hours of employment and weekly rest. It might bo hold that, in view of tiu'so 
measures and on a comparison with conditions in private employment of boneliU 
enjoyed by railway staff in regard to housing, medical relief, passes, oic., any further 
increase in charges would be iinjustilied. This was not Govennnent’s view ; and 
in the budget of 1940-41, a substaiilial provision had been made to oxt.end tlio 
Hours of Employment Ilegulalions to the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal 
Railways, the only two Class 1 state-owned railways wliie.li had not yet mlopleil 
them. Another direction in which Government would like to make an iidvanec 
was the further extension of provident fund privileges to railway employees. A 
provision of 12 lakhs was made which Government intended to ai)ply to tliost^ slnlV 
Denefits which appeared most urgent. The Railway Board hoiuul to discuss this 
with the All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation later. No i)roviKion hail becin mado 
for war allowances, as Government believed that in no area had priev.s risen to tlu'. 
levels prevailing when the bulk of the present rates of wages wero^ lixed. lie was, 
however, always ready to consider any reasoned statement of the position which took 
into account the consideration he had mentioned 

After an appreciation of the valuable contiibntion mado liy railway employees 
in all grades to the efficient working of railways, hir Andrew Glow sumnnsd iip’l.hn 
estimated results next year which contemplated, after a ])aymont of 51 e,ror(‘S to 
general revenues (being the full contribution for that year plan arrears for the 
current year), the transfer to the railway reserve of almost 3 crores. Ihi Htr('HS(‘(l 
the fact that railway had at present virtually no reserve and said, ‘We iirii earning* 
at the moment profits which depend to a large extent on facdors of a temporary 
character, and if reserves cannot be built up in such a situation, we may ho 
confronted, when the inevitable recession conics, wdtli the necessity of reducing 
W’ages and increasing charges and thus ciihaiiciiig the difUeultics of tlie eommunity 
at a time when its needs are acute. No great business should })o ohligiul t,o live a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and the only sound policy is to cmb'avour duriiig the gooil 
years to put something aside for the bad oiiC3\ lie concliulcd with l.lie hope 
(which, with the uncertainties ahead, could not ho a eonviction) that next year 
would be a better one than the railways had had for a long time. 


Discussion of Railway BuntJET 

22nd. FEBRUARY The House took up the general disfuissioa of l.lio lliiihvay 
Budget to-day. Sir Ziauddin criticised the Budget from the Hlaud-point of sound 
finance. He felt that Government should have invited public critic.ism before (leciding 
to increase rates and fares. He declared that the law of diminishing returns bad 
already begun to work with regard to rates and faros and the propos(‘d Vdk 
per cent, increase in freight rates was expected to yield only tlircuj ptu’ ce.Jitu 
Referring to the separation convention, Sir Ziauddin asserted that so long as it 
stood unmodified. Government would not be able to transfer large sums to 
the depreciation fund. Mr. Joshi welcomed the proposals to remove some of Urn 
grievances of labour but disagreed with the Communications Mom))f'r's views 
against the grant of scarcity allowances. Prices of commodities, said Mr. Joshi 
had gone up since the outbreak of war and wages should be hrouglit uj) to the 
price level. Referring to the proposals for the im])rovemcnt of comUl-ions of w^ork 
for railway employees, he expressed gratification that a beginning was being mad(j 
in the institution of provident fund for poorly paid cm])loyec 3 , Uo rogrc'ttcd 
however, that the allotment of Rs. 12 lakhs for this and other roforma was to 
be spent in consultation with the Eallwaymen's Federation. He was afraid that 
railwaymen would fight among themselves on the clioicc of reforms, Govonimenl, 
he asserted; could spare even 72 lakhs needed to institute the full scheme of provi- 
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dend fund. Prof. P* N. Banerjee disputed the claim that the exemption given to 
agricultural commodities from the proposed rise in freights was in the interest 
of the agriculturists. He declared it was in the interests of Britain and 
Frair.'e who requited raw material from this country. He quoted opinions of 
industrialists who contended that increase in freights meant that they would 
have to pay twice over, first on the transport of raw materials to factoiies 
and then on the transport of finished goods to the markets. The increase 
in rates and freights was therefore bound to cause great discontent. Mr. 
Aikman, Leader ot the European Group, sii]>portcd enhancement of rates and 
fares on the i>rinciplc that the canons ol finance evolved in normal times are not 
a]q-)ropriate dining war. Mr. Aikman's pointed request for an clacidation of the 
financial position of the railways evoked a statement from ]\lr. Staiq, Fi- 
nancial CommisBionor. to show how far rail .‘.ays still are from fiillilling conditions 
as regards size both of the depreciation and reserve funds. That Indian industiialists 
do not share the European Gioup’s attitude, Bir Homi Modij matle abundantly 
clear. The Government’s policy, he complained, seemed to be devised to strangle 
industrial development. The Communications Member was thinking only in terms 
of revenue and not national ^welfare, and chciishcd a firm belief iu taxing whether 
the times were good or bad, j>h‘. M* S* Ancy olaboroted the same theme, summing up 
his criticism of the budget in one sentence— how best to secure contributions from 
people for war expenditure through the railways. IIg protested particularly against 
the i>aor third class passengers being brought witliin the scope of this levy. Muslim 
1 ncmb^^}S concontriilcd on the lo^v proportion of Muslims in certain suboidinate 
services, particularly railwavs like the N. W. l!.y. ileplyino Sir Andrew Clow, 
Communications Member, said it luul been suggesied that the Bailway Department 
should he subjected to the Excess Trofits Tax. He submitted tlmfc they had been 
Butijeclcd to that tax and for many years they ha<l not been allowed to keep any 
of their profits, and even this year, if his estimates were accurate the Finance 
Memljcr would get a much bigger share of their profits. In reply to Mr. Aikman’s 
question whether the rebate on export of coal was being removed, Sir Andrew said 
that it was not being removed at present, but the situution had changed since those 
rebates had been given and the Government were examining the question to ascertain 
how far a coiitiim’ation of those rebates was justified. Answering the criticism 
al)out iiiercascd rates and fares, Bir Andrew admitted that the effect of the 
cuhancemciit must normally be to add to the price of articles. Did that constitute 
taxation or did it not ? If it did, what were they to say about the much more 
substantial enhancements that had taken place in the prices of commodities in other 
ways ? He refened to cotton which, in Fcbruaiy, had risen to Bs. 2C8 a candy as 
against Es. IW a year ago, an increase ot Es. ilG— whereas the avciage increase 
which The Government ])roposcd to put on cotton would work out at less than a 
rupee per candy. Jute had risen to extraordinary heights and even now it was 
nearly Es. 40 a bale higher. The new fieiglit rates would mean an increase of two 
and a half annas a bale. Similarly with regaid to sugar, oil-seeds and steel 
products. He repeated the question whether tliis was taxation or not. If it rvas, it 
was curious that it had not come in for a far severer condemnation than the new 
rates and fares. He admitted, however, that tlmre rvas a big dificience between the 
two. In the case of increases, that had already occurred, it was the suppliers, 
manufacturers or middlemen, in other words, private and sectional interests, who 
received increases far exceeding anything that Government were asking for ; whereas 
the receipts out of the enhancements in railway rates and fares would go to the 
benefit of the community generally. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. FEBRUARY— The Assembly to-day passed five official Bills. The Rill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, the Bill to facilitate the changing of the 
date on which the annual accounts of tJie Reserve Bank of India are closed ; the 
Bill furtl'cr to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act, and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act 
were the measures passed. 

Factories Act Amend. Bill 

There was a debate on the Bill further to amend the Factories Act. Mr. iV. IL 
Joshi initiated debate through a motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
opinion* Bit Bamaswamy 1/wdaZiar, opposing the motion, said that the views ot 
the provincial Governments had already been obtained on the proposals embodied 
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in tlie Bill* He, however, could not publish those views without couHiiltin^^ t.ho 
]»rovincial Governments. Sir ii.nuuisvviimy said that India had advaneed Hinla^ the 
Royal Commission on Labour had reported, and ehildn'ii wore m)t employed ia 
some fac-tories. He also showed how the Labour i)ej)ai'tm(snt of the Govenuneut 
of India had been taddin^' labour problems The Government Imd recently lichl 
a Labour Ministers Conference as a result of which several iJills (hiuliim; with 
various aspects of labour were in course of preparation and would bo lirouiJhl, up 
before the House next year. 

The circulation motion was rejected without division* l\Ir. tlicn inov(;d 
seven amendments, four of which were accepted by (iovenimcnt. Tins (‘lloct of tlicso 
amendments would be to make the Bill enforceable automatically ami provide ft)r 
sanitary provisions relating' to dust and gas. The Bill, as amended, was i)asscd ami 
the Assembly adjouriied. 

VOTINO ON RaIUVAY DEMANDS 


24th. FEBRUARY The ])ower given to h'.aihvay Ag(Mils to K))('ml ii]) to omi lakh 
of rupees without the Railway Board’s spocilic. sanction on (‘criain typivs of capital 
expenditurcwascriticisedin the com sc of discussion on ilmnamls for p:raiit:; nmlcr the 
Ihiiiway Budget to-day. ]\lr. Chapman Mia'Huun\ (European Group) moving a cut 
motion to raise a discussion on the subject, declared that this jiowiM' giv(Mi to a “‘(Mils 
resulted in an eiLv.tivc withdrawal from the R-ailway Board of the c.onlrol of 
oonsiderablo sums expended on capital a(u*(iunt* i>ir Audivw Clam made a brief 
reply in which he said that Goveunnent would watch the results of llm cxiyerinuMii 
0 . cutting down the limit of one lakh. Mr. Mortimer tlum witlubvw his 
motion* 

Mr. James moving hia ent motion to di.scUKs ‘-thii vaw\ri(‘H of Urn Oraiul 

llic lloiiso. in hoiMtcnniH 

Rood lnimom\ Mr. J. if./'. /Jrtmn (Mombor, Riuhviiy lioanl) ivplyiiif!;, pivo the 

asMuance that Government would do their bent to improve tlus rininin(> of the 

1: 1 * finares were, Jiowevor, not (piite ncenratc. Ah rennrdH 

letuin tickets, he said that tlie didienUy was tliat tliu Ni/am’s Ktate liailwav did 
not have the system and hail declined to introdnee it hut as Uie suf'i'esioii had been 
nwde it.woiddbe passed on to the Eailways a-tuin. Tin, moii'nt was w 
to a division and passed by 34 voles to 32 amid loud clieeiiiip;, 

which w"s'ZtTv%^'S^^ 

wmen was lost Py 49 votes to 19. Mr. Aiiey said that the avoweil nbicci nf thp 

‘KKTS.S? S' '’SS5,„S titss 

S,mT« olfMS in ordtt to .cl .side inonej tor U«, IWo l%id ™ no? 


replying saiit, that no one liked ^nnl”;n!!‘bn lo Clow, 


ihc b^ginn^roTLSn in 

purchasing power of the ncoiilp lwWn^i^fl nndcrslood that taking away the 

that critic? oUhe increLfhld , S i^ir Andre/ said 

he had asked. Pirstlv whether the answer tlio three specific (luestious 

tteneral revLues .m,l nf '.T contributions to the 

been defaidtiiiLr fo“ a mfmW ^ to be do an iters. The Railways had 

obligation now. SecondTy it wa^ awed 'Tf® H'''.!; they should meet their 

obligations, could they do^so otherw1ae*7ht®^i Kailways slionld meet their 

no sound alternative sm-gested “Sv 

iron to the general iwS was if realili^A the contribu- 

to pay in other wavs the fenlf tax-payor would have 

to balance hU bud?4 ? ® wanted by the Finance Member 
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Mr* V. M. JosM moved a cut motion to discuss the grievances of railway 
employees, lie pleaded for the institution of an enquiry into the question of wages, 
houis of work, etc., on railways and referred to the question of the Providejxt 
Fund and asked what was the good of providing it for the high salaried people 
and denying it to the low-paid men. He wanted to know what was the Eailway 
Board’s programme and how much they were going to spend. Similarly, what 
w'as the good of giving a number of passes to high-paid men and not to the poor 
em})loyecs ? The Commiinu‘atioiis Member, in his Bnclget speech, had said that 
rail way men had boon asked to make no sacrifice in wages when prices of com- 
modities fell. That, said Mr. Joslii, was no argument against the grant of a war 
))onns. Tho House at lias stage mijoiivucd till the next day, the 25th. February when 
Sir Audraiu Clow replying said that Mr. Joshi had made no efibrt to refute the 
suggestion that prices had not risen to the level they had reached when the bulk of 
llic present wage rates wore fixed. Mr. Joshi’s real demand, however, was not for a 
war allowanc-e but for an increase of a permanent character in order to raise the 
standard of living of the w'orknien to a level consistent with Mr. Joshi’s ideas of a 
(‘oinfortaldo life. In other words, the railwayracn should have their share first 
irrespective of what xvas given to anybody else and irrespective of the aggregate 
amount of services and commodities available and the population that had to have 
a share of them. That was not a position which Government could accept, though 
they were prei)ared to look into special cases of hardship. He could not admit 
that merely because during the last few months prices of commodities had risen, 
the case for a war allowance had been proved. The motion was rcjocled without 
a division. 

Sir Ra.za Ali moved a cut to raise a discussion on “the grievances of Muslims 
in railway service inclucliiig their number by direct appointmeut or promotion and 
tlic inadequacy of stops taken by Government since 1920 to ensure the securing of 
the proportion fixed for the Muslim community. Sir llaza Ali said that serious 
injury to Muslim interests was inilicted by the process of promotion to the lower 
gazetted service. He asked the Hailway Member to do away with this method and 
adopt the method of direct recruitment for intermediate grades which was in force 
in certain railways. He pleaded for the creation of an agency charged with the 
task of ensuring that the Government resolution on the proportion of Muslims in 
the services was adhered to in practice. He suggested the appointment of a Muslim 
cither as Establishment OUb'cr, ilogistrar or Superintendent to see that justice 
was done to Alnslims. He piefcrrcd that oflicer should be an I, 0. S. man. Mr, 
Siuaraj strongly })Ieaded the claims of the scheduled castes whom he represented, 
lie knew, he said, that the reply would bo a Hung back at him that there were 
no qualified meu from these castes. The fault, he declared, was not his community’s 
bat lay in the system of education and examinations which made it impossible 
for his community to have a straig;ht and fair fight with other communities. If 

scheduled castes had a separate university such as had been given to Muslims, 

they would have produced as good and capable men as other communities. The 
tragedy was that, Hindus were merely content to count their heads for purposes 

of population, strength and for the rest leave them in the lurch. _ Muslims and 

Christians merely counted them as easy material for conversion while Europeans 
turned to them in times of emergency and considered them as cannon fodder. Sir 
Andrew Chiu suggested that it was not unnatural that those who felt there were 
very few ofiicers to look after them in the ranks above them should often attribute 
communal bias where no such bias existed. ^ He had under him several oiheers of 
the majority community whom he could criticise ou the ground that they were not 
willing to take strong enough action against incompetent members of other com- 
munities because they feared that it would^ be attributed to wrong motives. Never- 
theless, the feeling of injustice whether it was well founded or not was one which 
all would like to dispel. He had, proceeded Sir Andrew, every sympathy with Mr. 
Sivaraj’d plea because his community was under-represented ] but Sir Andrew could 
not accept his assurance that proper men from that community were there when- 
ever they were wanted. All one could do was to look forward to the day when 
they would be there and take a larger part in bearing the burden of aMnistration. 
Coming to the question, whether the resolution of 1031 was being carried out, Sir 

Andrew said that was the precise point of the enquiry now being made by Mr. 

Desouza assisted by another officer. No doubt they would find in^ some cases 
that officers had made errors of judgment and errors of interpretation, 

but he had nothing before him to suggest that there ^ had not been an 

honest and bona, fide attempt to carry out the resolution, Oriticising the 

19 
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ra-im clGm.wl pat forward by MunliuH duriii'i; Uio. dol);i',o, Sir Amlriv.v H:)id 
it amOLiiited to this tbal., whoa two moii lijul worked alou;‘;h;idt' in n. Horvic.o 
aad when the chaneo of ])r()molioii c.iuao thoy wor<^ not to' l)i« tivaiod aliko 
bat oae o£ thoia who wa^i parhnpH Iowa oom|ict.rnt w:U to hi' (n-oinotoil l)oi-:i,u,iii 
belonged to a parlujular doaimimlty. That, ho naid, would huvo ji di‘;:i.itr«).is clPvt 
on the sense of jiistieo and ou the eili-ioary of the s-rvieo. Altliou'di Sir 
had not ciiilto realised it, hie ]>l:ia would have the (‘llV.d. of sin-h (iir.crimiuiuioM 
in promotions. The donvaiid Cor direel ree.ruitmeiit Wt^old ri^uilt in nuulher ionn 
of cliscrirainatioii in promotions. It Avoiihl unan tli;ii wlien a Mosliin came, up 
to the requisite seniodty, Uioco was no i)ar to his v;oin;!; n’oeml l)Ut wlnui a meinhiT 
of another community cauio with ecpial (hr.erts ami had i‘Mrn'ad e\.5('lly tlu' uamu 
promotion in exactly tiio aamo sorviiui and waa eipiall/ e.iliri-uil, his ‘ pn)muii'on 
was to bo withheld so that a man with no (V.peri.mi-.e at all could he rr.Tuitod. from 
outside. The motion was pressed to a division ami rejt'c.ted by I;-! mPci lo \\\, 

Mr. A:ihar Ah raised a diseainsion on the eond'n.ion of'iiervice in tiie railways 
and urg-eil equal treatment ami secaarity of servic.t) to a, 11 mnidovciM. ;SVr 
Clow agrceil that all servants should be treatnl aliku ami uhouid he asmire.l of 
security of service. It was b p. m. ami tlu‘, gnillotine was aj>iiliel ami all demands 
were passed without a division, 'riio Asiiemhly then adjoiirimd till the 

NON-OS'’!jM( 11AL Jtl'V.OiniTlONS 


28th. FEBRUARY ;-~Simla’s traiiBfe.renco from th.i Puiijah ({ove.rnimmt and 
its constitution into a centrally admin ishuMd area \ym) udrocated in a, ri'sointion 
moved by Bhai Pannammi la the Assembly to-day, wlii.di, afl-er (»ver im hour’s 
debate, permitted him to wU.iulraw it. 

Sir Ziauddi}i\^ resolution urginii; the appointment of a e,ommil,tce to fonniil-ihi 
a sound policy of depreciation and caintal expenditure was dirviiMii.-il at len qli 
and eventually withdrawn. The rcsoliiiion ran thus : “ This Aas.mihlv views with 
alarm the policy of the (.lovernment of India in iue.reasim!; the raiUvay (lilds by 
meeting the so-callcd capital CKpondituro of an uiumu'iun-ative idiara.-ter by' fresh 
borrowing and recommends to the (Jovmmordhmeral in Ooim.'il to np])oint"a 
Committee consisting of railway and iu*.(tount OKperiu ami nomoiii.dal rnmnliers oC 
the Central Legislature to formulate a sound policy of (lepreriation an 1 eaoilal 
expenditure. ‘ 

Sir yamin Kkmds resolntiou urging the (Jovernmeni to (‘iitalilish a pm, turn 
gallery m New Dcllii was also withdrawn after the iOdue.atiou Sivuvlary Mir (h'rid 
SJianker Bajpai w\xq(1 ILoubo that the (Jcworinnent wo’nld earefnlly 
examine the question when the proposal to estalilish a Musoiim iu New l>ellii 
was revived. The House then adjourned. 

Financial Btatemiiint fou 1010 • 11 

29th. FEBRUARY:— The Central Budget as presonted in the Asstnubly lo-dav 

z ;v,'s b ™‘ ''r' 

tovrards the extra coat of maiulamin“ ludh’a^ cv'f^m. l ir ‘ 

The balance is to be recoreved frm^ his 

tne total extra expenditure thrown on the Defence pslinvi ^ iV 'i ^“5* 

Es. 3 76 lakhs in 1933-40 and Es. 8> lakhs hi 19 10-1? “® 

By the amendment of the NiemoYer Order in (Innni.n n.r. r -i 

contribution which has increased from Rs. 2 13 Laid s to ^ i Vo- 

and to Rs. 5.31 lakhs for 194041 will now go to he for 93940 

provinces’ share of income-tax will incrcaL^froni l'a°l 'n ' 
for 1939-40 and to Es. 3,00 lakhs Li S®! ^ ^ 

“ “ff 6aU»,M;o“ cirs ni l” tSll,'" 

To find the required amount of Rs 716 kklm fiin t?: ^ lOHUwith. 
cedthat he would first take the 193940 siirillna annmin- 

eshmat^ the net yield of the excess profits ta a Es^'-lm m i 'n- 

proposed to obtain Es. 1,90 lakhs bv the increase . 

1,« lakhs by the increase in the peiol tax and balance RuSrtuJs'; - 
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Kevenue Ks. 92,64 lakhs. 

Expenditure ESt 92,59 lakhs. 

Surplus 5 lakhs 

The following is a summary of the Budget statement of the Finance 
Member : — 

The financial year 193S-39 closed on balance of Rs. 2,01 lakhs better than 
was anticipated in the revised estimates. Ibis was mainly due_ to an increase of 
Rs. 78 lakhs in the yield of customs and central excise duties and_ of Rs. 1.24 
lakhs from taxes on income coupled with a reduction of Es. 50 lakhs in expendi- 
ture, 

Revenue 1939-40 

Against an expenditure increase of Rs. 4,20 lakhs practically the whole of 
which has been on account of the defence services, revenue in the curreut year has 
improved by no less than Rs. 5,08 lakhs, so that instead of a nominal surplus of 
Rs. 3 lakhs, the year is now expected to end with a balance of Es. 91 lakhs. 
Though with the out-break of war customs receipts registered a fall due to the 
interruption of trade with belligerent countries and the dislocation of shipping, 
there has since been an appreciable recovery and the total revenue from customs 
and central excise duties combined is now expected to be Rs. 1,14 lakhs better than 
the budget estimate. This is mainly due to larger receipts of Es. 1,90 lakhs on 
account of sugar and of Es. 1,22 lakhs from silver. 

The total yield from all taxes on income is Es. 1,55 lakhs higher than the 
budget estimate and the pool of divisible income-lax has consequently increased 
from Es. 1J,G5 lakhs to Es. 13,76 lakhs. The result is that the share of the 
provinces for 1930-40 will increase from Es. 1,78 lakhs to Es. 2.88 lakhs. This 
with the arrears of Es. 41 lakiis from 1938-39, will make for a distribution this 
March of Es. 2,79 lakhs as compared with Es. 1,50 lakhs distributed last year. At 
the same time the net contribution from the State-owned railways, which has 
increased from Rs. 2,13 lakhs to Rs. 3,G1 lakhs, will now go in its entirety to the 
central Budget. 

The Rosts and Telegraphs are expected to produce a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs 
due to the increased traffic in the opening war months, IJnder the existing arrange- 
ment this surplus will accrue to gciieial revenues, but as the losses incurred by the 
department in the ]jrevious year have now been repaid all but Es. 7 lakhs, the 
net sui’i^lus ot Es. 79 lakhs will in cflcct form a reserve for the R. & T. Lepart- 
ment on which interest nill have to be ])aid. 

War necessitated a review of the medernisation programme of the Army in 
accordance with the Chatfield Committee pro]Osals. Discussions with his Majesty's 
Government to devise a settiement which would limit India’s w'ar liability to such 
measures as are within her financial capacity and ha^e clearly been, or will be, 
taken for the defence of India ilseli and would at tlie same lime be easily workable 
has resulted in, an agreement by which the whole of the Defence expenditure 
iiKuirred by India will be apportioned bctwxcn the two Governments as follows. 
India is to bear : — 

(1) a fixed annual sum representing the normal net effective costs of the Army 
in India under peace conditions, plus 

(2) an addition to allow for rises in prices, pins 

(3) the cost of such war measures as can be regarded as purely Indian 
liabilities by reason of their having been undertaken by India in her own interests, 
and 

(4) A lump sum payment of one crore of rupees towards the extra cost of 
maintaining India’s External Defence Troops overseas. 

The total amount by which the net annual Defence expenditure incurred in 
India during the war years will exceed the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will be 
recovered fiom his ]\Iajesty’s Government. 

The revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1939-40 on this basis work up 
to Rs. 49,29 lakhs made up as follows 

Rs. (lakhs) 


(1) Normal peace budget 36,77 

(:3) Effect of prices on (1) 25 

(3) Indian war measures 3,86 

(4) NoU' effective charges 8,41 


49,29 
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Thus disregarding Es. 35 lakhs dno to disturbances in Wazirislan, Iho ]»alan(‘o 
of Es* 3,76 lakhs represents the effect of the war on India’s DeCouce budget for 
1939-40, 

The special war expenditure borne by civil estimates mainly oii acconnt^ of the 
controlling authorities set up by Government is estimated at Its. 16 lakhs in lOliO- 
40. Total expenditure comes to Es. 80,85 lald\s against the revenue of J?s. 87,70 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs to be trajisfcrrcd to a Stevoiuio J^csorvo 
Fund to help out the finances of 1940-41. 

Eevenue Ebtimateb 19 10-41 


The estimates for ordinary revenue for 3040-11 amount to Its. 85,11) lakhs as 
compared to Ks. 87,76 lakhs in the revised estimates tor 10:)9-1(). 

The budget estimate for Customs and Excise combined is Its. -1,07 lakhs below 
the revised estimate for 1939-40 due to reductions of Rs. 90 lakbs in the yi(4d from 
the duty on sugar, of Es, 1,20 lakhs in the Customs duty from silver, luitl of Rs. 
1,97 lakhs on account of the shortfall in those goods the imi)ori of whicli Ims been 
seriously interfered with by tlio war- 

The budget estimate of the yield from all taxes on iueomo has been raised by 
by Es. 1,41 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. Of tliis ituu-enso 
Es. 1,24 lakhs goes to swell the divisible pool of rucumc-tnx so lhat the share of 
the Provinces is expected to reach Es. 3,00 lakhs, as compared with Us, 2,38 lakhs 
this year. 

The Defence budget for 1940-41 on the basis of the settlement with his 
Majesty’s Government amounts to 53,52 lakhs made up of 


(1) Basis normal budget 

(2) Effect of rise in prices 

(3) India’s war measures 

(4) Non-effective charges 


Rs. (lakhs) 
36,77 
2,(H) 
(>,59 
8,16 


53,52 

The total extra expenditure to be thrown on the Defence oslimatcs payable by 
India as a result of the war, after excluding Rs. 20 lakhs, included in ilcm i;.\) on 
account of Waziristan, is thus Es. 8,39 lakhs. 

Civil expenditure estimates have increased by Rs. 1.51 lakhs despite the 
exclusion of all new proposals that could not bo regarded as unavoidahlo. Incrcasc-s 
that are cither obligatory or are counter-balanced by inc.roasod crodils on the 
revenue side account for nearly half this amount. The special civil expcMiditun^ in 
connection with the war will amount to Rs. 37 lakhs in a full year, though against 
this Rs. 20 lakhs are expected to be realised from the fees charged by the ISupplv 
department. 

The total expenditure estimates thus come to Rs. 92,59 lakhs while on tlic 
basis of existing taxation and including the iucroased Ihulway contribution of 
estimated total revenue is Rs. 85,43 lakhs. figures for 

1340-41 are thus j — 


Eevemie ... ... 'ft'i.l'i 

Expenditure ... ... 

Prospective deficit ... ... 'f'-jlj 

With ^e great improvement in India’s balance of trade, the 'iicHovvc Baiik 

ha\e made large acquisitions of sterling which have enabled Iheni to put coiiKulera- 


" . j *vx*A*wi Bv/iiciuc UY wiiiuu LUO jhCBcrvc J>an c is 

pthonsed to purchase Indian sterling non-terminahlo loans in the open market ami 

to the Government of India for cancellation, 
has been re-opened. A further scheme has just been brought into force which 

*f° loans to holders of all Jndian sterling 

loans. _ 1^0 far the total value of sterling securities acquired for the puruoso of debt 
repatnaUon is approximately £9 millions. puipobo or (itou 

The EusrANCE Bill 

T'ina.icoBill 
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Increase of the excise duty on sugar other than ‘"Khandsari” of palmyra sugar 
from 2 Es. to 3 Rs. per cwt. which will automatically increase the import duty by 
the same amount ; 

Increase of the excise duty on motor spirit from 10 annas to 12 annas per gallon ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the existing provisions regard- 
ing salt duty. The duty of Es. 1/4 per niaund on salt remains liable to the 
additional duty imposed under Indian Finance Act 1939 ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the present inland postage rates ; 

Continuance for the further period of one year of the existing rates of income- 
tax and supertax except for a concession allowed in the case of cooperative societies. 

This concession is contained in the following proviso ‘Ih'ovided that in the 
case of an association of persons being a co-operative society other than the 
Sanikatta Salt-owners Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time being regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912, or nnder an Act of the provincial 
legislature covering the registration of co-operative societies, the rates of supertax 
for the year beginning on the first day of April 1940, shall be 

1. On the first Es. 25,000 of total income : Nil. 

2. On the balance of total income : One anna in the Eupee. 

Income-tax Amend. Bill 

1st. MARCH :—The Assembly held a brief sitting lasting an hour during which 
it passed Mr. 6", P. Chambers^ Bill to amend the Income-tax Act and Sir Jeremy 
Raismaii^s Bill to amend the Eeserve Bank Act so as to limit the number of shares 
of the Bank that an individual could hold to 200. Mr. Chambers (Income-tax 
Adviser to the Government of India) explained that his Bill was necessitated by a 
judgment of the Bombay High Court, holding that the Special Commissioner of 
Income-tax in Bombay and officers under him appointed under the Income-tax 
Amendment Act without reference to areas to deal with cases of special technical 
difficulty or cases in which several companies were inter-connected did not in fact 
have power to deal with these cases. This, Mr. Chambers pointed out, was due to 
a drafting defect which was being remedied in the Bill. 

Eeserve Bank Amend. Bill 

Sis Jeremy Raisman, moving his Bill (Reserve Bank Bill) suggested that it 
was an instance of the truth of the saying that the Opposition were not always 
wrong and the Government not always right. (Laughter'). The Bill, he said, arose 
out of the acceptance by the Government of India of an argument advanced by 
the Opposition, which the Government were not prepared to accept diiriug the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Act, that the provisions would lead to concentration 
of voting power in a few hands. Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member at that 
time, felt that the danger to which some members of the House referred was un- 
real and that the Bill provided sufficient safeguards against it. Experience, however, 
had convinced the Government of India that there was a definite danger that, un- 
less si)ecial provision was made to limit the number of shares which could be held 
by individuals, the voting power would be so restricted as to be a source of danger. 
It had always been held by authorities in central banking, proceeded Sir Jeremy, 
that the shares of the central bank should be distributed as widely as possible, so 
that the policy and administration of it should not be dominated by sectional 
interests. The Bill was pased and the House adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH ‘.-The Assembly held a general discussion on the Budget to-day. 
Mr. Aik7nan, Leader of the European Group, opened the debate. He congratulaied 
the Finance Member on his able and lucid review of the financial position of the 
country. India, said Mr. Aikman, was in a fortunate, if not unique, position, for 
the year was closing with a substantial surplus, which, considering that during the 
seven months of that year, the Empire was engaged in a deadly struggle, the 
consequences of which no man could foresee, was a testimony to the inherent 
strength of India’s financial policy. He congratulated the Finance Member on the 
success he had achieved in reaching a settlement with His Majesty’s Government on 
the principles to he followed in allocating between Indian revenues of His Majesty’s 
Government the expenditure arising from the war. He hoped that the importance of 
the arrangement would not be lost on those who had reiterated so often the charge 
solely for imperial purposes. No one, he thought, would question the statement 
that if the Allies should lose the war, the calamity for India would be no less 
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t,ban for other parts of the British Era])ire. In sneli circ.n instances, the arriiii'^c- 
meiit was a f»eneroiis one, particularly when one conHiderod the largo (inaucial 
contributions now being made by tlie great Dominions, 

Mr. A. C* Dutta thought that Mr. Aikinan’s speech showed thai the time 
when Europeans and Indians would sec eye to eye on innny mntters was not yet. 
What, he asked, was the policy oi the Inulgct and what was tlio foiiiulalion of Unit 
policy ? With refreshing candour, the Eiuaiioc I^Icmiier had slated what in fact was 
the policy in the opening sentences of his spendi in wluidi bn referred to the niili- 
sation of Indian resources for the victory of the Allied cause, ‘\)n whitdi alone 
rested the hope of our civilisation.”^ The reply to that det'laralion, said i'dr. Datia, 
had been given by the Patna resolution of the. Congress Working Connnittee. wlii(‘h 
declared that the exidoitation of Indians rcsoureea iii the war was an allVont uliii^h 
no self-respecting and freedom-loving people could a(‘co|>t or tolerate. Iho binlj‘(‘t, 
proceeded Mr. Datia, was frankly a war budget, and it was ecimomicully iinstjuiHl 
to try to balance it by normal taxation. II the (k)vcninient refiuirc.d twenty erores 
for the war, would they take it by taxing conmior<*o and industry in the country ? 
He characterised under-cstiniation as a chronic diseaan with the (Joverinnenl., and 
declai'ed that the budget was a surplus budget prcscidod in the mask of a deficit 
budget. 


Sir Yamin Khan endorsed the declaration that is was not really a deficit 
budget. The extraordinary expenditure neccssilate.d by the war had miubi it a 
deficit budget. He invited the Pinance Member to explain liow India coidd utilise 
the opportunity for industrial develo])ment furnished by the war. Jlo took obji'ction 
to the petrol tax which, he said, would benefit the importers but laamlise (he 
consumers. In Delhi, he said the present price ])cr gallon was Us. J-KI-O eompnrtul 
to Es. 1-5 this time last year. He coneliidcd with an app(‘iil to the Government 
to take the House into their full confidence with iccard to tlio Defence. exi)(*ii(litnre. 


to India had the duty of deftnding India with J.nlish tooiuvoh. If 'India waH 
self-governing, she would have _ chpcrfiilly borne tlio war hnnlcn. He c.miiiliUiKiil 
against the suspension of the Indiauisation Coinuiitloo, and dnclarnd Unit tlioni 
could not be joint responsibility between India and Kngland as regards Indian 
defence. He opposed price control as regards oxporis, but was in lavonr of it 
internally in order that the masses might not he oxplnilo.d. He supported Mr. 
Aikman’s suggestion for the appointment of a comroiUnc of the Honsc 1.0 senitiniso 
war expenditure. He also urged the appointment of a committee to iiKiiiire into 
the working of the Supply Department. 

-S’- asserted that not one oleolcd meinlicr of llio Ilmiso would 
Bi^port Mr. Aikman in his acceptance of the new (paxatiou imd oilier ])ri>})osalH* 
The Government, declared Sir Abdul Halim, had tlio ]K''0plc s supnorl. in lln'ir 
faght against Hillensm, but not in their attenijd to burdnn tlio eoiinlry with wliich 
It could not bear. He contrasted the present policy with that laid down liy Sir 
\vuliam Member, during the period of the last war, wlien ho stated 

that war deficit should be met by borrowing, by a cut in B.alaric8 ami by a ta.x 
on luxuries. 

A/ijwed commented apprecialivcly on the policy of Iranslerriim the 
sterling loan and pggested that the portion of the paper ciirrenoy rcHerve now 
invested, in sterling seeuiities should be changed nto cold. He advoe-l>d ? 
increase in the rate of mtei-est on the Dost Oflice Cash Oertineates n, d Xd ' • 

ich aTbS?dW be used to finance pioiL li^^Ilmd.Jb^ 

He auoted which had become indispensable, 

lie quoied bir Bawl Blackett’s observation that a tax on transnort wis a bud fix 

rr'- »« X‘ta,u» S 

oil riniiiice Member’s rcqnircmcnlB of eight and half erorcs could 

ke tad £ SsS** nXfT ■‘Iff" "» ™, ‘;;s ‘”.1 

Ml Ktatef Stmt .lit S';?' ' 

enioicea except when, and if moie money was needed. 

Profit theTi?dfet w'le im-rcased railway rates and the Excess 

iiuuis aax I5U1 me Duclget was the third taxation measure of vo.n* am lUn 
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Niomeyer proposals wliieh would deprive the provinces o£ legitimate revenues. But 
the budget ^yllich made all these taxation proposals had no word to say about 
economy or retrenclmieiit of expenditure. The budget, he said, was so bad that 
it should be thrown out. 

UJr. Shahba'i said that the budget had caused more relief than anxiety. He 
emphasised, however, that, in the matter of pace control, the country was still 
backward and hali-heArted in its efforts. The willingness of the tax-payer to bear 
the inorcasod burden, he said, w'ould depend upon the protection wjii:h ho received 
against the rise in prices in excess of enhanced taxes. He expressed surprise that 
a fruitful source of additional rovoiiiie like the export duty on jute had been 
overlooked by tlia Finance Afomber and said that the siispLion had been roused 
tliat iulc had ijccn left luilouchcd in the interes: of the foreigner but at the expeiiso 
of the Indian tax-payer. He referred to the ‘‘joint responsibility” with regard to 
defeime and said tliat the stipulation regarding India’s share of the cost had created 
some doubts which he urged should be removed. 

Mr. IC K. Malibiya said tliat the Finance Member spoke as if he belonged 
to this country but actually he became an Indian only for purposes of taxing 
Indians. Tlio sjieaker could not congratulate the Finance Member on his budget 
but only on tlie lucidir.y of his speech. All the proposals in the budg;et wore 
conceived with only one object and that was winning the v;ar— -a war, in whose 
declaration the country had no voice or choice and in the v/agiiig_ of \yhich the 
people of the counlry vrere not trained by the (government. He closed with an 
anpeal for a dearness allowance for the poor employees of the Government of India. 

Dr. DiiUl s.iiil that the budget was the best that could have been presented 
in the existing circumshxncos and rollected the Finance Member’s sense oi rcLdity 
and detorminatioii to mainliiin India’s credit. Dr. Dalai stressed the importance 
of the population problem and noted with appreciation that the next year’s census 
would be proceeded with. Referring to dcfonce, ho suggested that the time was not 
inopportune to ask Indian vStates also to bear a part of the military expenditure 
and the loss on strategic railways. 

Sardar Sant S:nyh said that, before bringing up taxation proposrds, the Gov- 
ernment should have told the House what the taxable capacity of the people was. 
The country was just emerging from long years of depression and the Government 
should have given it a chance to make up tor the lean years. Ho bitterly com- 
pluiiied about Uie scanty iintiire of information logardiiig the defence expendituie 
and said that like the United Kingdom, the Governmont should have taken the 
non-odicials into its conlidenco, 

iSiv- Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that he 
could not pretend to be other than gratified at the reception of his first budget 
both in the House and in the country. He trusted that he would not be accused 
of complacency, if he said that it vras not merely the commendatory remarks made 
in the House, but it was the criticisms wiiieli re-in forced him in the feeling that 
there was really nothing seriously wu'ong with the ju’op'osals he had made. Dealing 
with the “old ohl urgiirAent” that the gap between revenue and expenditure should 
be met not by additional taxation bat by borrowing he said that it meant in 
other words, it should not be met at all, ior, one should not delude oneself with 
words. ‘‘If we spend more than our income and borrow the money we promise 
to pay another day,’* he added, “we do not solve the 'problem.” It had been asked, 
the" Finance Alember continued, wdiy India alone among the belligerent countries 
should aspire to such heights of iinancial purism and pay her way. The answer 
was siinide. At the present moment India wms able to pay her way. The only 
justification wdrioh would have couviiiccd him for ^ piitliug the ^ cost of the w^ai* 
operations on to a succeeding generation wars, that it was impossible to meet the 
cost at present. At the stage whi>*.h India had reached and on the scale in which 
she was involved in war expenditure and having regard to the economic condition 
of the country, it was the plain duty of the Finance Member to meet that expen- 
diture from current revenues. He did not say that would ahvays be so. Obviously 
it was possible that military cx])euditure might reach a figure which was beyond 
this country’s taxable capacity, but the Budget was based not on any attempt to 
forecast military developments of the next year bat on actual commitments with 
regard to the defence ^vhich had already been undertaken. The Finance Member 
quoted relevant passages from his Budget speech to reinforce _ his thesis that the 
uncertainties of the present time w^ere so great that the possibilities of error w;ere 
uarticularly large and he was bound to take those possibilities into account. Dealing 
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wifclt the charge of iinder-esiimating the yield from the Excess ProfiLs Tax Bill, 
Sir Jeremy pointed out the faeLors that must be kept in viovv in forecasting it and 
said that he took the estimate of three crorcs as the net aihUtional roviMiuo after 
allowing for the effect on income-tax and super-tax, 1 hat clloct would be of the 
order o? one crore and so, in order to realise the net three crorcs, the gross assess- 
ment of the Excess Prohts Tax would be of the order of four ca-orcs. In other 
words, the total Excess Prodts Tax which would be brought into assossinent was 
eh'-ht crores of rupees. They would probably only be dealing with fragmeiil.s cd 
a year and he claimed with confidence that the estimiiLc of three crorcs was by no 

means an under estimate, i . c .1 xt- t ■ 

The next point of criticism was the amendment of the jNiemcyer Order in 
Council which, it had been represented in certain qiiarl.ers, amounted to a (‘-heating 
of the iWiiiccs of their legitimate expectation. The i^'iiiance Member explained 
the framework of the constitution and pointed out that the eiiv-umstancos had 
c]ian‘»-ed in a manner which Sir Otto Nicuicyor could not have foro-seeii. Sir Otto 
JSIiemeyer had naturally assumed, Sir Jeremy Eaisman observed, that in a t'.ontin- 
gency siieh as the war, we would deal with the circiimstiuiccs as th(‘y arose, and 
would not necessaiily adhere to the formula such as he had put forward. Under 
the Government of India Act, it was provided that, in a period whii^h should not 
be less than icii years, the Centre should devolve to the provinc.es lialf the divisible 
income-tax but owing to the war, revenues from railways began to move iq) sharply 
and owing to the economic prosperity the yield of income-tax began to move \\\) too 
ami we were faced with a situation in which it was by no moans impossii)l(‘, that, 
under the Niemeyer formula one half of the total divisible iiicoiiio-tax would fall 
to be distributed to the provinces from the third or the fourth year of the tjm-ycar 
period and that the whole scheme which the framers of the constitution had drawn 
up, in order that the Centre might adjust itself to the devolution of in(‘.om(',-tax 
representing eight or nine per cent of its total revenue was swept away in tiie 
course of a" few mouths. The Finance Member claimed that that was a situation 
which was bound to be corrected and the manner in which it liad been c-orrccUul 
was one which had done no ininsti(*.o to the provinces. On the (*-ontra,ry, tliey would 
still be in the position of being benefited by the change. Ho did not im^an timt 
they would receive the amounts which they would have received by a blind 
application of the Niemeyer formula but if within the period of ton ytjars tlui 
provinces were to work up to 6^ or 7 crores and since in the present year they 
were to receive something of the order of 2-10 lakhs, next year, the fourth of th({ 
ten years, they ought to receive 300 lakhs. He considered that they were being 
guaranteed a steady and satisfactory progression towards the end that the (‘-oustitii- 
tion had in view, namely, that by the end of ten years and not less, they should 
be in possession of hall the divisible income-tax. The House at this stage adjournod. 

Sale of Drugs Bill 


eth, MAECH The Assembly discussed official Bills to-day. Ginja Saulcar 
Bajpai's motion, that the time given for the presentation of the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to regulate the import, mannfac-turo ami sail! of 
drugs be extended up to ]\larch 15, was agreed to, after the 1 louse had rojt^cted by 
42 votes to 25, Maulvi Abdul QhanVs amendment to extend the time up to dune liO. 
In accordance with their decision, Congress members did not take part in tlic 
voting. 

Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Ahend. Bill 

The House passed Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar^s Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Act so as to permit the use of the Stowing Boards f iiikIh to 
measures required to extinguish fires and strengthen boundaries between mines 
and prevent innundalion of mines by water, in addition to the use of these funds 
for sand stowing. 

AgricultuPwAl Exports Cess Bill 


- Bajpai ^ moved that the Bill to impose on the export of (*-ertain 

agricultural commodities a cess of half per cent ad vcLlor&nt and to use the pro- 
to make better financial provision _ for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch, be taken into coiisideration. Sir Girja Shankar explained the constitution 
and work or the Imperial Council and pointed out that its financial rctiuiremonts 
for carrying on research work would amount to Es. 15 lakhs a year, Tiiis sum. 
ne suggested, w^as by no means exorbitant considering that the United lCiug(lom 
spent in one year an amount representing more than 80 lakhs of rupees on an 
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acreage of cultivated land which was less than one-tenth of India’s. He made it 
clear tn^ the Bill sought to make no change in the control at present exercised 
oy the House over the activities of the Council, whose administrative charges 
would coniitiue to come before the Assembly for voting in the ordinai'y way and 
the Assemoly woulJ be fully entitled to call the Council to account. 

1 ■ u joined on behalf of the European Group against the “baste with 

which the House was being asked to consent to a new financial iinbosition even 
without the matter being considered in a ifelect Commirrec”. Some members feared 
that even the small cess might handicap India’s expoa trade in the international 
market. Mr. Nunian advanced the theory that the impositiou on hides and skins 
would fall on Muslim traders and therefore was indeLensible. In the en^ Su' 0, 
Bajpai, recognising the strength of the Opposition to an immediate decision and 
wishing to avoid bitterness, conceded the demand for a select committee. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

8th. MABCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. By 
4 j votes to 22, Sir Baza AWs cut motion to “discuss the importance of initiating' 
a decisive ^ ]iolicy of training Indians to uiiderlake the defence of the country and 
of establishhig a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Sir Yainin Khcui then raised a discussion on the Indiaiiization of the Army. 
He referred to his resolution of 1922 which he said had led to the announcement 
regarding the eight units scheme. He was opposed to that scheme then and 
opposed it now as he held that segregation of Indians was detrimental to India 
and Great Britain. His main reason for moving the cut was to prepare India to 
help Great Britain in the present War. The motion was, however, rejected without 
a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Next day, the 11th. March, the House held two important debates, one on 
the the Government of India’s Frontier policy, and the second on the constitutional 
issue, initiated by Mr. Aney^ to evoke from the Government a declaration of their 
war aims with particular reference to India. The alignment of forces in the two 
debates was of considerable interest. In the first, the Muslim League Party’s 
passionate plea lor independence for the tribesmen of Waziristan, on the ground 
that the Government of India had aggressive intentions towards them, found no 
support from Mr. Aney and other sections of the House. In the second debate, 
Congress Nationalists, found tliciuselvcs in a position of similar isolation, though three 
Muslim members, Mc.ssrs. Zufar All, Martuza and Abdul (rhani almost decided to 
defy the party whip and reinuiiied neutral until the last moment, when they rushed 
into the “Noes” lobby. Mr, Oarosy the Foreign Secretary, utilising Sardar Sant 
Sinyh'8 recital of a long list of murders, kiduappings and raids during the last 
tv^elve months, disclaimed any motive beyond that of safeguarding the lives and 
property of the people in the settled districts. For Pathans he had much admiration, 
especially for their loyalty to leaders and friends and their hospitality, but 
unfortunately they liad the defect of intolerance towards men of other creeds. 
Imperfect and incomplete in some respects he admitted the Government’s policy 
to be, but the destruction of the tribal civilisation was not their aim, nor had they 
any inteiilion of setting up a regular administration of iheir own in Waziristan. 
The Muslim Leaguers allowed their own “cut motion” to be rejected without a 
division, though their speeches indicated strong censure of the Government. Then 
came Mr. Ancys demand for a declaration of war aims through a carefully 
prepared and closely reasoned statement, which Mr. Griffiths later commended for 
its studied moderation. But the speaker, on behalf of the European Group, could 
not a]>preoiate the spirit of the market place which, according to him, had inspired 
the Congress Woiking Committee. “Deliberate, cold-blooded and materialistic” he 
declared the attitude ot the Congress to be. Mr. James, intervening later, sought 
to soften the acerl)ity of Mr. Griliiths’ attack. He regretted that Gandhiji’s first 
views on the war had not been acceided by the Congress. The Muslim Leaguers 
took a somewhat different line. Mr. Zafar AH, pointing to independence as the 
common aim of the Congress and the Muslim League, wondered if sis Hindu 
and six i\Ius]im leadeis could not nominate a Constituent Assembly to decide 
India’s future constitution. Sir Raza AH liad a long list of questions. What 
did independence mean? What would be the procedure of the Constituent 
Assembly ? How would decisions be reached in it? Why not appoint a tribunal 
to give a new Communal Award straightaway, instead of waiting for a Constituent 
Assembly ? Sir M. Zafrullah Khan, winding up the debate, made some intriguing 
reference to the “changed attitude of the British Government” and the reality of 
20 
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freedom bein^ reach, if only there was the requisite coura^’c and inaf»nanimity 

to bake it. The House then adioimicd. ^ , -i cr- 

12th. MARCa:— The Assembly passed without a division Ettn hahh bzvmafs 
cut motion to disousa “the indilTcreat attitude of the Govcniment towards the 

welfare of the scheduled castes”. » « . 

A concession in roi^ard to the pensions of inferior servants of the ((Ovnnimcnt 
of India was aunoiuiced by Su’ Jeiymy Rnismau, Einance JMenilier, durinj^’ tlio 

debate on lilr. Joalvs cut motion to dismiss the <»rioviin“es of C()V(M*iimont servants. 
The Finance Membur said that the period of forty years’ sevvire which at present 
was necesaary bciore an inferior servant could draw tJie nia:;ininm pension was 
intended to be reduced to thirty-live years, in addition lo this, he also intended 
to change the basis of delcrmining the amount of pension so as to enhane-o ilio 

fraction of pay to bo given as pension. As regards the h[!e.*.iul aliowaneo given 

to inferior servants who moved between Delhi and Simla every year, this vviis 
proposed to be stopped in the ease of those who would be perniaiKMitly in Delhi, 
but" the Govcrnmmt were eonsidering the (piestion of giving them some (*ompen- 
sation. The migrai.oiy siall would be -‘aid a suitable allowanee during' their stay 
ill Simla. . 

Sir. Chiiijfnan 2forii!}ur, moving his mit moiion to dis-mss the luxation policy 
of the Government of India, suggested that policy had in ilio main been jiistilied 
in spite of Congress at(a-.'ks on it. Hir A. Rmitifiinnnn' Mnthilinr, (lonimeree 
Membor, after stating the Government’s iiiientions reipu'dijig indnslnal develoimient 
during the war, proceeded to declare that tlic export of c-imimodities was intimabily 
connected with the import. Ihcro could not be a ^ one-way tradie. with r(‘fei('nco 
to trade. If the country wantcil to export eommoilitics it must import commodities. 
There was no use in relying on the supposed need of oMum' countries lor our 
products or on the supjmsitioii that our position us an cxporling country was thus 
secure. There could* bo no question of self snllirioncy in tliese. matters. Mr, 
Chapman Morlimer witinlrew his moiion. At live, the guillotine was apiilicd ami 
the demands were all passed. The House then adjourned, 

Ex<‘^kss riiOFiTS Tax Biiaj (contd.) 



13th 
Profits 

Piaaiice , ^ 

would agree that the liiboiira of the committee MUIUU »UUriliUIllliU ILlUlu 1 no 

consensus of opinion throughout the country, he said, was that the im^asure was 
now greatly impioved and he gladly acknowledged the assistam^o lie had rociavwl 
in ihe committee. Brietly exjilaining the changes made, the Finance Pdcinber said 
that the most important modification ivas the luldiUoiial option given in the 
definition of standard ])Ciioil. This was a matter which engagotl the anxious 
attention of the committee and it decided to iiic.lmle a new oiition, namely, the 
average of the years and li)o8-39. The inclusion of tliis option exteiulcd 

to a large number of businesses the facility to adopt what was generally riigarded 
as the level of high economic activity as a ba^is in determining staiidanl iu-olit 
It was a change the imporhume of which could hardly bo exaggcriiti'd and its 
efiec.t on tiie incidence of the tax was very groat inilend. Mr. A. G, Dull a 
in sup])orl,iiig the motion for con sulci ation, said that some of the most objec'tionablo 
features of the Bill had been removed by the select committee and ho hoped Uuit 
others would be rerm?died by the House now. Mr. A. AUcukui said that to the ordi- 
nary assessee the principle of the Bill was the 50 per cent tax. The rest was merclv 
complicated detail connecled with its collection. Having known tlio liiulgotarv 
position, he proceeded, his group was satisfied that the estimate of Ks. :DJ()(j ()()()0 
as the yield from the tax was not an under estimate and that in couscfinonc.o 'the 
rate was a fair one. From his knowleilge of the iute industry whic.h was one 
I?, ,1 contacts he knew that the cxjuinsion of busine.ss had 

been little more than to bung profits up to what might be conHulered normal 
rates. Sandbags which were such an important factor in fortifications during the 
last war had to-day been replaced to a considerable extent by more permanent 
mmetures consisting piincipally of concrete Mr. .¥. Azhar Alt compUiined iha 
tne definitions of companies and factories differed in the Bill from those in 
^mpany Law and the Factories Act. He presumed that the (liflbrcnce was 
due to the ^ct that the Government wanted to rope in the largest nurnboi'of 
concerns. Mr. Hussam Bhai Laljee strongly pleaded for Indian traders 
jibroad and asked what had the GoTernment done to help those traders that 
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it should now tax them and unreasonably ? At this stage as there was 
no quoram, the House adjourned till the nest day, the 14tb. March, when 
Sir S', P, Mody, after humorously commenting on the woik of the ■‘much-be- 
nighted select committee,’' pleaded the case of the cinema industry, the shipping 
industry and Sindhi merchants tiading abroad, to all ilnee of whom due legard 
should be paid. It was a matter of fuudamenlal importance, declared Sir Homi, 
that in the administration of the Act, the light type of oiiicers should be selected 
and the right type of api^ellate personnel constituted. He asked tluit special instruc- 
tions be issued to the otricers to exeivise foibearance and iudnlgciu-e and in all 
cases of doubt to give the benefit of it to the assessor, fcfir A. H. Qhnzuavi said 
that Indian Chambeis of Commerce weie onposed to llie p.inciile of the Bill. 
India was prepared to help the Government defeat Ihlleiism and fcftalinism. 'ihe 
Government wanted eight crorcs for this puipose and proposed to raise Ks. five 
crores by increased railway rates and faies and the balance of three ciores by this 
tax. The three crores, he contended, should be obtained by other ways. Sir 1 andn 
Khan argued that industries should be satisfied with six p.er cent pi’ofit and that 
Government in proposing to take only 50 per cent of excess luofits had shown 
great consideration to indusLiial concerns. Ui\ A.neij asked that in computing 
standard profits the highest income of any one year should be taken into 
account and not the average of a number of years. Sir Jciemy Eaitma?!, 
Finance Member, replying to the debate confined his_ rcmaiks to the general 
aspects of the Bill, Referring to the repeated asseition that the Bill would 
tax other than war profits,' he said that llie ]-uiiclple was not taxation of 
profits which could be demonstrated to be due to tlie war. It was taxation of 
excess profits arising in war condUions because it was based on the principle of 
priority of taxation, namely, that the cost of adiliiional defence mcasuus should be 
borne in the first instance by those who in war conditions found them selves not 
worse off but better off. Sir Z\,a-ud’Din Ahnivd^ who represented a viewpoint with 
which he had the utmost sympathy, proceeded the Finance Member, was not satisfied 
with the additional option given to the taxpayer. The situation in which he found 
himself, said Sir Jeremy Raisman, was that" there were certain industries which 
like many industries in Europe wore earning siibslantial war profits during the 
period before war actually broke out. The bill as originally introduced was devised 
to tax those profits as well as profits whl*h had accrued or would accrue after the 
outbreak of war. But, in the course of examining this question in tlae select 
committee, he came to tlie conclusion that there were also a number of industries 
aud a large field of commercial activity in India which were comparatively 
unafiected by the quasi-war conditions which jiievidled in Em ope for a year or 
more before the war. Sir Jeremy felt he woiihl Ite on siiongcr ground in basing 
the Bill on the bioad ]n’inci]de of equity which would climi'iate as many cases of 
hardship as possible. It w^ould be belter that the Bill be modified in the direction 
of greater equitableiiess, and if necessary aud the needs later should so recinire it, 
the incidence of the tax should be increased in other ways. Although the relief 
and the advantage to certain concerns which had resulted from this important 
modification was substantial it was nevertheless couiitcibalanccd by a great improve- 
ment in the equitable incidence of the measure, I-cfeiiing to the machinery to 
administer the measure, he assured the House that he realized the importance of 
a measure of this kind being not only efficiently administered but administered in 
the proper spirit. The House then adjourned till the next day, the ISth. March, 
and continued discussion on the Bill clause by clause till the 20th. March when it 
]iassed the third reading of the Bill. Moving the third reading, Sir Jernuy Rmsman, 
Finance Ivlember, referred to the two main changes which the Bill had undergone 
during the consideration stage, namely, the raising of the exemption limit to Rs. 
30,000 and the widening of the scope of clause 26 to cover certain ^ additional types 
of cases to which the Central Board of Revenue could grant relief. With these 
amendments he felt that possibilities of genuine hardships had been greatly reduced. 
He gave the assurance that the administration of the Act would he carried out in 
the spirit which would be sympathetic to the growth of industry, particularly of 
new and pioneer indastiies (hear, hear). He was himself exceedingly anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage industry to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by war and it was with that end in view that he was happy 
to place at the Commerce ]\Iember’s disposal funds which could be used for research 
and pioneer work by the Board of Industry. In the same spirit he would himself 
supervise the administration of the provisions which had now been included in 
section 26 and he hoped to be able to secure that no damage was done to the 
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sensitiFG plants Tvhicli emcri^'e in the earlier fitnf'c of the emori»cncy iicriod* 
And if it was found that in the workinji; of this moasiiro R(M*iouH or inuvarranlable 
hardship was caused to types of business, he 'would make it his duty to promote 
necessary amendments. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Ban (contd,) 

21st MARCH -The Finance Member^ in moving’ for the consid(M'aliou of the 
Finance Bill today, said that his budget speech contained tlie background of 
the financial proposals. Mr. liamsay Scolt gave figures to show that ‘ the total 
amount of sugar to be sohl during Lius year togctlier with the carry-over from the 
the previous season was perhaps 1350,000 tons against the conHninpYion lignni for 
the country of just over one million tons. What was to happen to Urn ‘balance, 
and what was Java going to do ? There was no room for .lava imiiorts and if slio 
imported even small quantities she would depress the market wldle if slm resorted 
to dumping to get rid of her suridns there wonhl he a slump in sugar iiricus and 
crashes all round. One remedy might be the curtailment of prodnclion but tliat 
would affect provincial revenues and the U. V. OovoriuncMt repr('senta(iv(! was 
reported to have expressed himself against that rornetly. ]\Ir. Scott Hin'ig^'.sted the 
setting up immediately of a committee represeniing tfic Finance, Oon'uuerce and 
Agricultural Departmeiits and Provincial Govornniont rcpivscntiilivcs anil two or 
three representatives of the sugar industry to investigate the cHcct of ccni.ral and 
provincial taxation and excise on the industry and to stahilizi'. sugar prices 
so that all _ interests might get a fair return. lie also snggi'Hiinl that the 
increased excise should be brought into effect on sugar manufartiircil only after 
March 1. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till tlic 2<Ith. March when 
Sir Abdul HclUiyi Qhur^ndvi strongly criticised the a[>poin(ii)iient of liaison olliciu’s 
and controllers in connexion with tlio supiily of war material. 'I’licso olIicerH he 
said, were all Europeans witn only one exeeptioii. They were all drawn from ’the 
Tery_ trades which they were supposed to eonliol. Sir Ahdiil llnlim reftsiTed in 
partionlar the liaison officer in regard to the loathor trade and said that liidoM and 
skins was a business in which Mo.slems liad a monopoly and yet not one of tlicin 
was consulted before this officer was appointed, h’urthcr, tluH ollleer who was an 
Engljshmau was now m a position to know all the trade RCerctH and all tlie hide 
merchants were at his mercy. Bir Abdul Halim said that tho.ro waa no need for 
a new department of supply. He demanded the formation of Henaali iinilK in the 
Army, and cr^ciziiig the All-Tndia Hadio declared that it was (‘.arryine; on OoinTi'SH 
prop^anda. He objected to the diseontinuauuc of Calcutta as a Ilaj imrt "’and 
askw tor an assurance that it would be thrown open a;;ain to niii traffic. (S'lr ('/ 
S. Sajpai, replying to the long, dreary drip of disparnging declamalion” of earlier 
sp eakers referred to the anxiety expressed by one of them about the 'I’aj Malial and 
gave the assurance that the Government fully realized tliat it was a lci>aey of beau tv 
to all communities in the country and deserved the utmost care, lie added th'it 
was cliarge had during the Easter holidays assured him that there 

imminent or imraodiate risk to the Taj. As rcganls the c, losing of 
oii^’ It was a temporary warnioasnvc and Jlai pilnruns 

who would normaUy sail fi-om that Port were given special facilities to travel to 
Bombay and sail from tnere. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Niemeyer Award 
ne^ed revision It might have suited the conditions at the time it was dS 
but had now become unsuitable owing particularly to the change caused hr the 
wai, which had increased the expeiise of the central Government and hromdit Xown 
ftose of the provinces. He said tliat in the course of war every one in the counlrv 

W and gave the warning that the pcoiilc mnsl 
get ready for a second and possibly a third Finance Bill during ihrvcar JIo 1 Ld 
not concluded his spe ch when the House adjourned. ^ 

Bbmoval of Disabiuxies op Overseas Indians 

the projected emigration restrictions last vrar nln India heard of 

andln August, tKOTerS Jf C^^^^^^^ 

mdd b. rdt,r?d to to Gotomm 
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lation would be reserved for His Majesty’s pleasure. No approach to legislation 
of this type had yet materialized. As regards Burma, a strong representation on 
the subject of compensation arising from the riots bad been addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for Burma and as r^ards the general relations between the two com- 
munities in that country there had been some improvement and he could testify 
on the evidence of the Government of India’s Agent in Burma that in the interior 
of the country the atmosphere ^Yas better than for some time. One of the most 
important pieces of legislation there related to land ]>urchase but according to a 
report published this morning as a result of discussion a solution had been evolved 
w'hich was not altogether unacceptable to the Indian community in Buima. But the 
Government had not given up the sjibject. A certain controversy, continued Sir 
Girija, had arisen with regard to Natal arising from tlie undertaking which the 
Indian community had given voluniaiily ^ abstaining from purchase of land in pre- 
dominantly EuropiCan areas, but thesiluaiion in South Africa generally with regard 
to the Indian question was so critical and the marshalling of political parties in 
the Legislature so evently balanced that we had to go very carefully indeed lest 
worse befall us. Last year, we were actually threatened with legislation to make 
segregation permanent but the present Ministry had given the assurance that it 
was not going to bring in any special legislation. All that it had done was to 
appoint a fact-finding commission in this situation. It was desirable that the paths 
of discretion and of prudence should be followed. 

Modification of Fiscal Policy 

Sir Raja Ali moved his resolution recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of officials and non-oflicials to examine the present fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and recommend suitable modifications. _ He traced the evolution of 
the present policy of discriminating protection and said that honest doubts had 
arisen whether the Exchequer was not helping industries too much by giving them 
an amount of protection which was not justified by the circumstances of the case. 
He had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

28tli. MARCH The Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Ziauddin concentrated his criticism on the Department of Supply, 
particularly the appointment of advisers and liaison ofiicers. He urged the aboli- 
tion of the contracts dircctoralc and pointed out that the Supply department could 
secure orders. He asked, however, that purchases should be made through the 
Indian Stores department. The Supply department, he demanded, should consist 
only of officials. He wanted that an announcement should be made with regard 
to the Indo-Japanese trade negotiatious. The existing ^ agreement was due to 
expire on March 31 and the Government must indicate their intentions and plans 
to deal with the period when no agreement would be there. Sir Ziauddin said 
the tcxtitle industry was not entitled to have the protection both of high tariff 
duties as well as of import quotas. Either the one or the other should be removed. 
Pandit K. K. Malaviya declared that if there was any justification in any year 
for throwing out the Finance Bill it was this year. He charged the Government 
of India with a deliberate attempt to keep down the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties in India so that they could be exported to the United Kingdom as cheaply 
as possible. The Government, he asserted, wanted to stop exports of these com- 
modities to neutral countiies in order that an artificial depression in prices might 
be created for the benefit of the United Kingdom, ^ He opposed the incresed sugar 
duty. Mr, Lalchand Navalrai called upon the Finance Member to prove to the 
House that increased sugar duty would not adversely affect the manufacturer, the 
canegrower or the consumer and to explain why the sugar tariff board report had 
been shelved. In view of the surplus in the budget he urged the Finance Member 
to consider the desirability of raising the exemption limit with regard to income- 
tax from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2000. Mr. Lalchand said that the slab svstem was intro- 
duced last year as an experiment and he suggested that the suri>lus was possibly 
the result of that system. If so, some relief was due to the incometax payer. 
He urged the reduction of the salt duty from Rs. 1-4 to Re 1 and objected to the 
reduction in the salt import duty. He pressed for the establishment of a radio 
station at Karachi and the development of telephone communication in the interior 
and pleaded for greater repieseutation of Sindhis in the services. Mr. Azharali 
said that the annual sessions of the Congress and the League were to be held in 
R,amgarh and Lahore and that they would bring more revenue to the railways. 




Why then, he asked, did Government raise the rales and faros. The doniand for 
decliiralions of Ch^vernmeut’s inicntioiis wil.li rej^ard U) India was, in liis^ opinion, 
useless, because declarations had l)cen made on many occasions Ijoforo rij^ht from 
the time of Queen Victoria, hut had been treated as sciaps of paper. What was 
required was unity in the country and if that was achieved, a sniaU constituent 
assembly of eleven members would bo sniUeiont to frame Uio constitution. ManUma 
Zofar AU declared : It is the duty of every eiviliml Govi'minent to sec to it that 
nob one of its subjects starves, that l)road is supplied to every man a, ml woman in 
this coiintry~not bread ^Yith butter, because butler is scarce hut only broml. Mas 
any census' been taken of tlic number of people wlio arc starvini!; ? Is thoro a 
poor house in India ? If not now, at least after the war, let the FinaiK‘e Member 
make provision in the budget for an old age pension for e.veiyone in India above 
CO years of at least Es. 10.' (Laughter.) roople would be pri'pared In lav l.licmsdveB 
for this but not for llic iialatial (Jovnnimeiit buildings. Does (he hinaneo JMemher 
know the rate of unemployment, that ]\!adras graduates are. selling betels, and 
Bombay graduates arc shoe-blaeks.” f^ir Jinmnj Ruitiwan began by emphasizing 
the extreme uncertainty of the pjospcc.t whi(‘h faced (he country in the year aheatl. 
The biidgetaiy policy, he declared, Yvas one w'liicli would ensure the. financial 
stability of the country in (he face of the pro^ble ailvcrse inlliienet‘s and enable 
it to withstand (he shocks she might receive. He repudiated the eliarge of 
underestimation of rcYcnue and i-ointcil out that if Unit was true, none would have 
expected some large surplus emerging, unless expemiiturn also liad greatly 

expanding. But actually, during the three years preceding the current year, the 
figures of revenue eollecled and the actual expenditure charged lo that * rcveniio 
showed surpluses of Es. 121 lakhs, 172 lakhs and Ea, 371 lakhs respeethuly, wlii(‘Ji 
were insufiicient to pro\'ide for the three crores of sinking fund each y(‘ar. i^h)r 
had expenditure increased greaily during these yi'avs. f^ir Jeremy went on to 
stress the fact that the eriteiiou of a budget was wluilher the gcm'ral result was 
reasonably close to the oiigiiial estimate, lie asserted that the preseiit policy must 
be to facilitate and ensuic the fullest and most cflee.iivc utilization of liuUa’s 


economic resources for the purpose of u inning the war and eonp.lod with (he 
measures taken to ensure that end there must be due regard for the lu'cewHity of 
placing the country in the strongest possible positiou after the emergeiu'.y. He 
was sure these were the main clijectivcs which must be kepi in view Ihrougliont* 
He criticized those who talked on the one hand of the exploitation of India for the 
benefit of the Allies and complained that India was not being given full opportunity 
to cater to the requirementB of the Allies. Defending the sugar duty and the 
petrol duty, he asked his critics to suggest alicinativcB and doelarc'd that the 

additional taxation of luxuries must be ruled out liecaupc they w’(!re in tlu! nature 
of uncertain sources. He reiterated the view that sugar, more* parlicuhulv in India 
than elsewhere, was the vehicle for an important revenue (ax. Ho said (liai h(^ was 

fully aware of the difficulties of the industry but it was clear dial, the price of 

sugar had been maintained for an unduly long lime at an uiijuslihahly high level 
and high piices maintained at the saciifice of the consumer had led to (ho high 
prices of cane and the industry found itself involved in a vicious circle, lie 
contended that a change was bound to come about in the condi(,io*is of the 
productipn and the marketing of sugar and that change was inevitable whelhcr 
the excise duty was maintained unchanged or increased or reduced. The 
House passed the motion for consideration and on the next day tlio 
2Sth. March, an attempt lo fix the petrol duty at ten annas inslcad of 

twelve was made by AJcidvi Ahdtil Sardar Sant y high, Manlana Zafar 

All aiicL J>ir. M. b. Alley, who supported Maulvi Gliani, complained of high prices 
of petrol and urged, price control. They argued that the enhanood duty would hit 
mauBtiies hard. Sir Joreuy Raisman, replying, v-oiiited out that the use of petrol 
for stationary engines in jndiistiies was a negligible fraction of tjic total and it was 
in ms opinion not a consideration which should carry any weight in dealing with (he 
increase of duty. As for the question of high petrol prices, here, as in the (‘asc of 
sugar, questions of that kind ere not directly relevant to the Dinance Bill He 
was not prepared to accept that it would be open or justifiable for the Govoinmont 

legulation. mulvi Abdvl Ghanfs amend- 
rfpvi JS'avalnii’s amendniciid to lix the du(y at 

® xVurairG/ and Maalvi Abdul G haiii io 

^ income-tax exemption limit from 

Es. L500 to Rb. 2,000 but failed. Moving that the Bill as amended be I’^assed 
Sis Oeremy Eaisman expressed gratification that the House had been so rcafionablo 
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in dealing with the Bill, Maulvi Abdul Ghani, Llr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. 
Alley opposed the motion. The Finance Bill, it will be recalled, had been thrown 
out at the first or second reading stages during the last five years. The Bill, with 
one amendment exempting sugar produced upto February 29 1‘rom the enhanced 
duty, was passed without a division to-day. 

British Subjects’ Defb^ice Service Bill 

1st. APRIL :--Uniisually excited scenes were witnessed to-day when the Bill 
relating to military service by European British Sulijccts in "India came up for 
discussion. The House divided no less than four times. Once on a closure 
motion, as feelings ran high and elected members ojmosiie seemed determined to 
fight for ceitain questions of principle raised in the ‘Bill. The Divitiion List dis- 
closed that with the exception of Mr. Shahban and Raja Kushpalsingli, who gener- 
ally sit with Official jMembers, all Indian elected members belonging both to the 
Muslim League and the Nationalist Party voted together against* the measure on 
the ground of principle. Commenting: on Government’s refusal to amend the })ill 
Mr. L, K. Maitra satirically cried, ‘‘They should be given a riding allowance for 
riding roughshod over our wishes”. Mr. J^ifar Ali deplored the absence of Con- 
gress members and said, *Tf they had been here, " they would have made you 
dance.”^ On the other hand, one Nationalist Member regretfully observed, “We 
find it increasingly diiticnlt for decent people to be here.” The main objections 
to the bill were three, according to tbe^ trend ot to-day’s debate. Firslly. Govern- 
ment was charged with racial discrimination as the Ilill provided oi'ipoiT unities 
of military service only to Europeans, and not to Indians also. I\[r. Qhiamddin 
referred to the fact that the Bengal, the Punjab and fcund legislatures had agreed 
to help Britain in war, and bitterly asked, “Why don’t you include Punjabis, 
Bengalis aiid^ Bisidiiia in the Bill ?” The second objection was inclusion of 
European British hiubjects belonging to the Dominions and colonies. This was 
vehemently opposed as a calculated aliVont to Indian nationhood, as the Bill pro- 
posed to give facilities for military service to people coming from territories, where 
Indians were treated as “worse than animals”. The third objection was to the 
words ‘‘National service” used in the Bill. This was criticised as a misnomer by 
Mr. Aney. There was nothing according to him National about it. The motion 
for consideration of the bill moved by Mr, A. De, C, WilUatns, Defence Co-ordi- 
nation tSecretary, was pressed^ to a division and ].assed by 41 votes to 22, the 
Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Parly members joining to vote against 
it and the European group, nominated and Government members voting for the 
motion. The third reading of the bill was passed by 40 votes to 12. 

Defence of India A:,iend. Bill 

The bill to amend the Defence of India Act in order to provide among other 
things, for the ]>revention of the spread of reports or iproseculion of imrposes 
prejudicial to His Majesty’s relations with foreign powers was next taken up, Mr, 
Williams, moving consideration of it, explained objects, and added that the provisions 
of the Act were proposed to be extended to Indian slates and tribal areas. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Maulana Zafar Ali and Pandit L. K. MaiUa 0 ))posed the bill. Sardar 
Sunt Singh dealt at length with the working of the Act in the provinces, and 
said his information was that it was being used by Provincial Governments to 
oust their political opponent, in the Punjab alone, there were already 300 
convictions under the Act, He urged the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act. After referring to the action taken against Prof. 
Eanga, he said that Sir Bamuel Hoare in the House of Commons gave the 
assurance _ that Government would da\dse machinciy to keep a check on the 
executive in matters of cxternmeiit and internment of individuals. Sardar Sant 
Singh asked the Government of India to do likewise. Maulana Zajar Ali said 
he was at one with the Government if the bill was used agaiiisc those who 
obstructed the prosecution of the war, but his giievaiice was that the Act was 
being used against persons holding advanced pdlilical views. Pandit Maitra 
charged the Government of India with failure to carry out the undertaking to keep 
a careful watch on the Provincial GovernmeaPs use of the powers under the Act. 
In Bengal, there ^ had been 539 convictions under it, and the press had been 
muzzled The provisions had been distorted and made ai-plicLible to cases to 
which they did not in fact have any refeience. He asked why the act was being 
extended to the tribal areas. The debate had not concluded, wffien the House 
adjourned, 
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AGRicuLTuaMj Produoe CRSri Brjjj 

2 ad. APRIL The A^a-iciiUaral ?ro(lttCC Ccjad Bill, as ropDvLntl upon by Uie 
Select ComraiLtee, was taken up for conauleraiion to-day. Sir 0 , S, Dajpai^ 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, replied to certain eril-ieiriins made 
on the Bill since the debate on its reference to Select Uommitteo. Jle said firstly 
the incidence of the proposed cess would in no case rise even to one pice per unit 
involved and secondly, since the introduction of the Bdl, the prices of agriiuiltural 

prodiiee as shown by index prices had snflered no adverse oflivt. thirdly, the 

proposed cess of half per cent advalorem was well below tlu' rate of <*.css already 
levied in the case of other commodities such as jute, rice, coilco. Applying those 
three tests, therefore it was not reasonable to argue that this nioilost coss for the 
benefit of the agriculturist, was going to operate as a handicap to him. tSir (Tirja 
Shankar gave "the assurance that the right to ask qiustions and move resolutions 
with regard to all matters pertaining to the activities of the Imperial (■ouiicil of 
Agricultural Research for whose linancial benofU the cess would be levied wouhl 
not be abated one jot or tittle because of the passing of the Bdl. lie also assured 
the House that the effect of tlie Act on export iradc would be watched and pointed 
out that the Government had ].ower to remove from the list of commodities on 
which the cess would be levied anything winch was diversely allbcled by the 
cess. Maulama Zafar AH urged the need for facilities for export of a;':riciilturul 
commodities and declared that the CTOvernment had not done enough to sec.iire 
a Buflicient supply of manure to agricuUiirislH. _ lie suggested a prohibitive duty 
on the export of manure. Mr. ISaiLinfui, opposing the Bill, saul tliat though the 

incidence of the cess might be low, the principle of the levy was in il.sidf 

objectionable. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Reseandi, he said, should not 
be looked upon as a commorcial concern but should have il.s expenses mot from 
the Central Exchequer. lh\ J. D, Bonk (European Croup) asked whether the 
cess would ap[>ly to commodities already ordered before the introduction of the 
Bill but not yet shipped. He urged that the Government should reconsider the 
list of articles on which the cess was proposed and drew attention to the case of 
pepper, groundnuts and cashew nuts which, ho asked, should bo ex(m\pU)d. Sir 
Zia-ud-din Ahmed did not ol)joct to the priiic.ijilc of levying the cess but pleaded 
that it should be examined by a competent committee of tlic mcrehauts (‘.oncerned. 
He pleaded that the House should have time to discuBS the rules uudeu* the Act, 
and should be given the assurance that the powers of the Legislature over the 
affairs of the Imperial Council were not (Uminislicd and pori(»li(‘al reports of the 
working of the Aot should be placed before the members. Pandit /w K. MalaHya 
supported the Bill but suggested that waste cotton should also be iucliuhid in the 
list because it was an important article which every country in the world was at 
present conserving. Sir G. S. BajpaL replying, pointed out that a proliibilivc 
export duty on manure such as had been suggested would meet only lui insigni- 
ficant part of the money required but he gave "the assurance that the f.mi>cnal 
Council would consider the suggestion for conserving the 8ui)pli(‘3 of manure. lie 
assured Mr. Boyle that the position of commodities bought before the Bill was 
introduced would be sympathetically examined. He thought that it slioultl bo 
possible to give relief if it was found to be due. During the second Heading, Sir 
G. S, Bajpai accepted two amendments moved by Mr. Naximnn for the omission 
from the list of raw hides cuttings and raw skins cuttings, and the Bill, with 
this change, was passed. 

INSURANCB Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir A. Earnaswami Mudaliark Bill to iimcnd the 
Insurance Act with two important changes, which were exidaincd by the mover. 
The first, said Sic Ramaswami, confined the rights of reciprocity to insuranc.e 
companies in Indian States instead of extending them, as originally proposed in the 
amending Bill, to companies outside India _ also. He accepted lliis restriction in 
view of certain apprehensions expressed by insurance companies with regard to the 
extension of the reciprocity provisions beyond ludia. Secondly, with regard to 
actuarial valuation by hich the Government under the Act hail to satisfy thora- 
selves about the soundness of companies before permitting them to amalgamate, ho 
accepted the suggestion that if one of the companies had a standing which was 
to the Government, a fresh actuarial valuation should not be nccossary 
ma the last actuarial report, provided it was not more than five years old, should 
be considered sufficient for the purpose of amalgamation. Mr* L. G. Buss and Mr. 
Nauman welcomed the Bill which was passed. 
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Excess Profits Tax Bill (contd,) 

The House also assented to the amendments made in the Council of State to 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

Parsi Marriage & Divorce Act 

Earlier in the morning, the House, on Sir H, P. Modifs motion, passed 
the Bill to amend the Parsi"" Marriage and Divorce Act as passed by the Council 
of State. 

Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL \—Sir Eamasv'ami Mudaliar, in moving for consideration of the 
second Tariff Bill to-day, exiilained why duties on wheat and broken rice were being 
continued for another year and those on silk for another two years, llefening to 
^Yheat, the Commerce Member said that the question bristled with difficalties. 
boon after the outbreak of war, one set of opinion in India wanted price control 
while another wanted no control particularly with regard to agricultural commodi' 
ties. In between these two sets of opinions, there was the question of retaining 
the import duty on wheat. It was pointed out that the duty artificially raised 
the price of wheat and that shipping diiliculties and current prices of that article 
could adequately protect the interests of the cultivator. Taking the long range 
view, how’ever, the Government decided to coniinue the duty for another year. 
As for silk, the Commerce Member said that the report of the Tarifi:' Board was 
submitted to the Gorveinment in January last year. It was then too late for 
the Government to reach a decision and bring up the necessary legislation during 
the budget session. Since then war had broken out and had radically changed 
the conditions on 'which the recommendations of the TaritT Board were based. 
It w’as found that clue to import diliicullies, the prices of silk were already higher 
than were regarded fair prices by the Tarifi* Board. ^ In fairness to the industry, the 
Government had decided to continue the existing duties for a further period 
of two years. The Bill was passed. 

The Drugs Bn.L 

5th, APRIL The Assembly^ to-day passed the Drugs Bills. During 
discussion of the clauses, on Pandit L, K. Maitra^s motion, the House agreed to 
the enlargement of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board by the addition of an 
elected representative of the Central Council of the Indian Medical Association and 
an elected representative of the branches in India of the British Medical Association, 

As the result of a compromise, a iiew^ clause^ was added, providing for the 
constitution of a Drugs Consultative Committee. The House agreed to the proposal 
made by Pandit Maitra and accepted by ^5ir Cr. S. Bajpoi tliat the two schedules 
to the Bill should be brought together into one single schedule and consequential 
changes were made in the relevant Clauses 7 and Ij. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

Mines Act Amend, Bill 

The House then passed Sir Bamaswand Uudaliar^s Bill to amend the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Petroleum Act Amend, Bill 

The Commerce Member's Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was taken up and 
had not been disposed of when the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

6tli. APRIL The Budget session of the Assembly concluded to-day. The 
House passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliai^s Pertroleiim Bill and Sir Andrew 
Clowns Bill to ajnend the Motor Vehicles Act The House was then prorogued. 
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January Session Calcutta — 3rd. January to 19th. Jniauary 1940 

The Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

The Bengal J^gislalive Council commenced its JaiinarY PewHion in 
Calcutta on the 3rd. Jan^y 1940 after the X’mas rcce.s.s amt ook unihi 
further consideration of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill, ]93!). Tho Hoi di" .iSd 
of a large number of amendments moved by the opnnsilion and ilu'- i L 
relating to the Explanatory clause of Ihe BilTO^s 2, 
oiiposuion were all lost without any division while tU or three an 5 

minor importance moved by the Coalition Party wore 
Kawab ilfMsftan#Fussnj« Judicial Minisler, and ^ssed. t 4 (a midm io 
a few amendments relating to the definition of the wnnl Mnin' o.V i^iT''' 
the bill tabled by both sections of the Housrwcre nSn d n/ ii!i ® " 

the Government. To-day’s diseussioa was dull Bf »L ‘ ^ ® 

14) with few amendments. Though lame number (<danBcs /I lo 
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were moved. There was no debate on any of them and the discussion was confined 
between the Hon’ble Minister, Nawab Musharuff Hossain and the mover of the 
amendments. A few amendments or the Coalition Party suggesting changes in the 
draft of the clauses were accepted by the Hon’ble Minister and were passed. There 
were two divisions on amendments moved by the Congress party and on each 
occasion the Congress sustained defeat by a difference of about 20 votes. 

Boundaries of Bengal 

5th. JANUAKY Non-official resolutioua were discussed in the Council to-day. 
A resolution urging the Government to move the authorities concerned for obtaining 
an order-in-conn cii under the provisions of Section 290 of the Government of India 
Act 1935, for altering the boundaries of the province of Bengal on the basis of 
linguistic affinities, and the re-union of all Bengali-speaking area^ in the province of 
Bengal, was discussed. It had been moved by Mr. Kamiiil Kumar Latt and 
partly discussed before the Christmas recess. Intervening in the debate, the Chief 
Minister said that, in his opinion, the real obiect in moving such a resolution was 
not to secure administrative efficiency, but to get rid of the Muslim majority in 
Bengal, The resolution was lost without a division. 

Law & Order in Bengal 

An assurance that the Ministry were determined to maintain law and order in 
the province and that they would at once take steps if they found that Muslim 
masses were really going out of control, was nest given by the Chief Minister, Air. 
A. K Fazlitl Hug, in the course of a debate on a non-official resolution moved by 
Air, Lalit CharLcira Das (Congress), on the communal tension in Noakhali district. 
Air. Das’s resolution urged the appointment of a committee with the power to take 
evidence, to enquire into the causes of strained relations between Hindus and 
Aiuslims in the district of Noakhali and to suggest remedies. The resolution was 
discussed on the January, the next non-oSicial day, when the Congress party 
strongly argued that sufficient materials had been placed before the Council to cause 
an inquiry by the Government and emphasised that the leaders of the Aliislim 
community had been given unrestricted liberties as a result of which Hindus of 
Noakhali, who were in hopeless minority, had been terroiised and were suffering 
immensely in silence. In reply to these allegations against the present Government 
of Bengal, the Homo Mi7usier and the coalitionists maintained that tho charges were 
baseless, mahifide and had been made merely as a counter-blast to the charges made 
by the Hon’ble the Chief Aiinister of Bengal, (Air. A. Iv, Fazlul Huq) against the 
Congress Governments. The resolution when put to vote was declared lost. No divi- 
sion was called for. This was followed by the eonsideiation of the non-official Bills, 

Bengal AIonby-lenders’ Bill (contd.) 

8th to 11th. JANUARY The Council resumed disenssion on the Aloncylcndcrs’ 
Bill on the 8th. January and continued it till the 11th to decide if money-lending was 
a mere subsidiary function of a hank, or a primary one. The matter arose out of 
a point of order raised by a member of the Progressive Party on the bth as to whether 
it was within the competence of a Provincial Legislature to legislate on banking 
which was federal subject The bon. Naivab Miisharaff Hossain^ Minister in charge 
of the Bill, maintained that the provincial legislatuie had every right to legislate 
on the regulation and control of money-lending in Bengal. Whether the transaction 
w^as between an individual and an individual, or between an institution and an 
institution, money-lending was merely a subsidiary function of a bank, and as such 
it could be dealt with by the Provincial Legislature. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee 
(Congress) argued that money-lending was the very life and breath of a bank, and 
was an integral part of a bank’s function. Air. C, E. Ormond of the European 
Group suggested that the Government should refer the matter to His Excellency 
the Viceroy in order that he might obtain the opinion of the Federal Court on the 
matter. The hon. Air. H, S. Suhrawardy^ Alinisler for Commerce and Labour, 
remarked that Air. Ormond’s suggestion might be “a _ way out,” but, he added, no 
such convention had been created. He did not think it would be wise to refer the 
matter to the Governor-General for the opinion of the Federal Court. ^ Speaking on 
the point of order, Air. Kaminikumar Jbutta, Leader of the Opposition, said that 
while he admitted that it was one of the functions of a bank to lend money, he 
would like to point out that the Bill was intra vires of the Provincial Legislature. 
L)r. Radha Kumud Mookherjee (Congress) remarked that money-lending as such 
could be controlled by a Provincial Legislature, provided lending of money was 
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coiiiBn oE thoir 
corporaiioiip, ilion 
''.iHljiluro into that. oE 
oa ilio of 

oi'dei’ that liho Bill ^vaB ultra vhrs of ibo proviiiciisl loi;iBlaUiro, inawinach us iL 
sou[!;ht to deal with tlic coiulucb of bankinp; busiao.s i)y corjioiat.ions wlucl\ was 
an item in the exclusive Eodcral List, i>;avc tlio benefit of doubt in favour of the 
contention that ibo l)ill was intra virtm of the provincial 10 {.',islatiire and Indd that 
discussion of the clause iu refcrcuce to which the iioint ol order had been raised 
might be proceeded with. The point of order was raised by Mr. //i<la i^hutthan 
Sarhar (Progressive) before the (Ihristnias roeofls in reference to Snli-clause 111 (d) 
(1) of Clause ‘2 of the Bill whieli includes wilhin the purview of the Bill 

loans advanced by banking corporations other than sehoduletl ami notified 
banks. The point of order "was allowed to he discussed liy tlic Ih'csidcnt for 

two days in which all sections of the House jiarticipatcd. The President gave 

the following ruling have given most amxioiis (ionsid(‘ralion over this 
matter and considering ail aspccls of the (piestion 1 have eoino l.o the eone.lusion 
that when 1 am not free from doubts in my mind, I ani not in a position to 
hold that the matter is outside the scope of the lu'ovincial legislature. Unh'ss 
in my mind it be indisputably clear that the ]>rovision of the Bill relating 
to banks is beyond the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature witluiut any 
reasonable doubts, I shall not by my ruling deprive the tloumfil of the 
opportunity to discuss any clause on merits and arrive at its own (h'cision. 
In the circumstances, 1 give the benefit of doubt in favour of the (‘.oni,entioiii 
that the Sub-clause referred to in tbn i>oint of order is iulra vims of the 

provincial legislature. The discussion of the (danse referrexl to in the point of 
order may accordingly be procccdi'd with.” On the t7llr Jaiuiary, the Presithmt 
disposed of another point of order raised in eonneidiioii with the (‘.onsidemtion of the 
Bill. The point of order was that since promissory notes were sp('cially mentiom’d 
in the exclusive Federal List the matter was hcjmiul the jurisduMion of the Provinc.ial 
legislature. The opposition contended that money-lending and negotiability were 
the two most important fuiudrons of a ]iromissory note whiidi wm‘c adcidcd hy 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It was argued on htdialf of the (lovenniuMit 
that promissory notes did not necessarily deal with money-huuUng. In giving 
his ruling, the President pointed out that it was evident that a promissory note 
need not necessarily bo based on money-lending as the consiiha’iition of such a 
sum need not be a loan. The bill iu its present form might hampiu* to a (ua*l,aiii 
extent the negotiability of such a note but it did not ])rolii)>it its m‘gotial)ility. 
The President held that the provisions of the Bill on which the iioint of order 
had been raised were not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. 'Ilie Oouncil 
then adjourned till the next day, the ISth. Jaimary when tlu^ Bill, as settled, was 
passed. The Bill was piloted by the Hon. Mr. H. Sahmwarchj in the Assmnlily last 
year and the Hon. Ntiwab Miisharuff Hossairi carried it thruimli in tlio (Jounc.il. 
The Bill principally aimed at to give relief to the poor agriculturists who had 
been oppressed and suppressed on account of heavy interests (harged by tlio 
mahajans of the province. By this bill, the maximum rates of interest to 1)0 
charged for loans other than commercial loan, debentures, and money advam‘cil 
by the co-operative societies, and Banking organisations had been fixed at l(J 
and 8 per cent respectively for the unsecured and secured loans. The other 
important provision made in this bill was to provide for easy instalnioiiils to repay 
the loans. While giving their support to the measure so far as tlio general princ.inli? 
underlying the Bill was concerned, the Congress Party criticised the ministry 
for having given the retrospective effect of the Act, for cxcliKling (Iclumtnn^s, and 
^r making mvidious distinction between banks and other sociolies etc. The 
Congress Party further by way of amendments wanted to roducc the maximum 
rate of interests. The above provisions, they feared, might aHect the credit syslcni 
ol the ^ province. Ihe Government and their supporters, on the other hand 
maintained that they had tried their level best to make the moasiirc up to thii 

Bill would affoct the credit system 

01 tne province m any way. 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 16th. February to 2nd. April 1940 

General Discussion of the Budget 

^Tidget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced on iho 
m. Pebmary IHO when the Hou’ble Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, 
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presented the Budget estimates for the year 1940-41 whereafter the House adjourned 
till the 21st. February when the general discussion of the Budget took place. The 
debate was initiated by Khan Bahadur Suyed Miizzemuddin Ho^sain of ine 
coalition party. The Khan Bahadur said that the budget as presented did not disclose 
initiation of any ambitious scheme as admitted by the Finance Minister himself 
and then he ascribed it as due to financial strigoncy and in view of the ^ war condi- 
tion in Europe, Mr. <7, B. J?oss, while congratulating the Finance Minister for the 
very able way in which he had formulated the budget estimates for the current 
year, suggested that the Government should make anangement for suitable 
propaganda to enliahten the rural population about tlieir franchise rights. 
Iilr. Radlm Kumud Mukhn'jcG (Congress) remarked that the real clog in the wheel 
of Bengal’s progress was the hopelessly inadequate allotment of revenue to this 
province by the Centre, As a result of extremely unjust financial adjustment 
against Bengal, the province was having deficit budgets since 1021, By this process, 
she had suffered a loss of ten crores ot rupees and this money had to be found 
by means of additional taxation. Naturally, with such inadequate resquiccs, 
deterioration was bound to occur in every department of the nation’s activities. 
Mr. Mukherjee pointed out how Bengal showed badly in the matter of expenditure 
on education, health, medical and other nation-building departments in comparison 
with Bombay and Madias. This, in sinte of the fact that Bengal was the richest 
of all the provinces with a total gross revenue of 38 crores of rupees. He suggested 
that every paity in Bengal, iiTCS])ective of their political creed, should strive 
unitedly to obtain from the Central Government full financial jiislice to the 
province. Mr. Euinaynn Kahir (Kiishak-Praja) remarked that the Inidget was 
not only extremely conservative but was reactionary. The Finance Sliinstcr liad 
not only not conserved the progress already made in some of the iiation-biulduig 
departments but had in some' instances actually gone back. It had been said that 
slump always followed in the wake of war. That might be true. At the present 
moment, however, Bengal was in a fortunate position financially on account of 
war. There was no reason why, anticipating a future slump, they must curlail 
their expenditure on nation -building denartmenls. It wt.s permissible to argue 
that to-day they might be suffering from adversity but they might have prosp^eiity 
in the future and in view of that they should have increased cxpeiidilure in the 
nation-building departments. Next day, the 22Ed. Febniary, Mr. Bifnjit Pal 
Choudhury (Congress) also condemned the proposal for fuillier taxation, which, 
he said, was ^Inequitable, unjust and cruel”. He was not 0 ]ipostHl to further 
taxation on principle, but his point was that the money clerhed from this source 
should be spent for the benefit of the ]ieople. Mr. FCcdcr Bch'bh (Coalilion) was 
surprised that the Finance Minister had presented a deficit Budget in s’titc of the 
fact that the present economic outlook was brighter than had been the case at 
any time during the last 10 years. Examining the Budget proposiils, he said that 
the provision made for education, particularly primaiy cdiicaliou, was most 
inadequate. Refening to the irrigation budget, on beiudf oi the inhaliitants of 
North Bengal, he expressed gratitude to the Minister for the provision made for 
irrigation in North Bengal. Mr. Komini Kumar Duit, Leader of the Congress 
Opposition, said that the Budget lacked a well-planned scheme for the development 
of the province. In preparing a budget the Ministry should bear in mind that 
their primary duty was to the province. If this were done, a budget would not 
bear the impress of individual or party influence as was the case with the present 
Budget. The real test of a budget was whether it provided ways and means for 
the people to have more money. But in the present iiifalancc it was nothing but 
a catalogue of doles and grants made here and there and a list of atiministrative 
expenditure. He also criticized the proposal for further taxation without form- 
ulating a well-planned scheme as to how the money that the proi'oscd 
taxes would yield was going to be spent, Eai Bahadur S. N. SirJia^ 
also regretted that the Ministi7 proposed to levy fuilher taxes w'heu 
the taxation measures passed by the Legislature last year bad already caused 
discontent in the province. He said that if the sources of revenue already tapped 
were further explored and some economy efTected, not only w'ould the deficit bo 
wiped out but also some additional money found to make larger provisions for 
the nation-building departments. The discussion continued till the 27th. Febmry 
when, replying to the debate, the Finance Minister informed the House that the 
sum of its*, 25,000 provided in last year’s budget for the Visvabharati had been 
released by the Finance Department for payment. He also told the House that 
another sum of Rs. 25,000 had been allotted in the current year’s budget for 
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the same hiRtifeution. The Einance Minisicr assarcfl tlic Honso that the Governnionl 
>vould not come foT\yard with any proposal for froHli taxation nnlosH they liad 
comprehensive schemes ready in baud, ami tluit the money availnhlo from the 

imposition of such taxation would be spent only on jia^ion-biiilding dci)artiueuts. 

Non-official Bills 

23rd. FEBRUARY A number of non-ofliicial Bills was disposed of io-day, 
The more important of them were the Patni Tiiliiks Rcpiulation (Amondmont) 
Bill, the Abolition of Do^Yvy Bill and the Lo(‘.al t:5L‘lE*<lovennnent (Auiendinent) 
Bill. The first named Bill which was iiitrodnoeil hy Ivhan Bahadur Uv^zaqul 

Haidar Ofioiudhnry sought to remove some of the diirKniltios experienced by patnulars 
by providing ‘^surc mode of registering tjansferce’^ii name in the shvnnla of the 
zemindar on payment of transfer fee at the time of registration of the traiiBfor”. 
The Bill was passed. 

The Abolition of Dowry Bill, for which T?.al Bahadur Siirondra Karat/an 
Sinha was responsible, aimed at putting a stop io “the ])rac.ticc of giving and 
taking dowry as a consideration for marriago, a systoai widely ]>rcvalont in Bengal”. 
The Rai Bahadur (who had introduced the Bill in August 101)8) sought to move 

for the consideration of the Bill without reference to a select c.ominitlec. Nawtib 

Musharraf Hossain, Minister, while exprcRsing sympathy with the ])rinc.iplcs under- 
lying the Bill, suggested reference of the Bill to a select oommiii.ee to (‘.onsiilcr 
the measure in its various aspects. In view of the opinions expressed, the PrcstdnU 
was reluctant to suspend the rules and the Bill icinaiued at its original Htap;c. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill \nirodiic.o<l ])y Mr. 
Bumayun ICahir sought the abolition of nominated isenis in lot‘.al bodies aiul the 
introduction of adult franchise so far as election to those bodies were eouc.crn(Hh 
It also proposed to debar chairmen of municipiil itica and distrLct l)oar(ls from 
standing for election to provincial legislatures. On a motion by the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca the Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. The (/ouncil then 
adjourned. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Biil 1010 


29th. FEBRUARY The question as to whether the dignily nud prestige of tlm 
House were affected by the (Tovernmciifc coming forward with an amending Dill 
to modify the decision of the Ooniicil arrived at a I'cw months before, wuis clisfumstMl 
in connexion with the motion of lion. Mr. F. iS, Suhrawnrdyihixi, the Bengal h’iiianee 
Amendment Bill, 1940, be taken into consideration* By this ainciuling Bill the 
Government proposed that they should be given powers to frame rules to exempt 
person or class of persons from the operation of tire Bengal Finance Act, IDIJI), 
without the approval of the legislature. Originally the Bengal Finance Ac.t c.on- 
tained provision giving powers to the Government to frame rules without a])proval 
of the legislature but subsequently the Council amended the clause to the effect 
that the rules framed by the Government for excai])ling iiersons or class of persons 
from the operation of the Act must have the approval of the Icgislaturo, and the 
modification made by the House as accepted by the Assembly. Now the (;ov(‘rn- 
ment wanted to restore the original provision of the Act and the Assruuhly had 
passed the amendment. When the Bill came up for discussion to-day, the numi- 
bers took strong exception to the proposed amendment which they characterised as t.hc 
culmination of a series of outrages that were being perfected by the ])r(‘H(Mit 
Government upon the dignity and liberties of the Upper House. In the iutcrost of 
democracy the Government should ask the approval of the legislature in framing 
the rules. Ihe Government had not given even a trial of the decision of the legis- 
lature and yet had come forward for a revision of their decision without any vciison 
whatsoever. Here was the instance whereby the executives wanted to pit ihcmsclvos 
against the legislatures, the members ^ opined. The most noticeable feature was 
that though Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim throughout his speech opposed the motion 
he voted lor the motion, which was ultimately carried hy 24 to 10. 

RetjEAse of Political Peiscners 


J.-L ^ demand for the imnnediate and unconditional release of all 

the political prisoners now in ]ail, was made in a resolution moved on behalf of 
Laht^ Chandra Das to-day. The resolution was nega- 
i ^ by the House without a division. In moving the resolution, Mr Das am died 
to revise its policy with regard to the question of release of 
politic^ prisoners and replace the one they were pursuing now by a noli(‘v of 
general amnesty to all political prisoners, Dr, JRadha^Kumud MulS/ (ConSss), 
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supporting the resolutioiij appealed to the Government to release the remaining 
political prisoners on the ground of higher statesmanship. Opposing the resolution, 
Khvraja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, pointed out that the Government had a 
definite policy laid down and approved of by the legislature in regard to the release 
of political prisoners. And according to that policy, the Government had taken 
action so far. Out of the 87 political prisoners now in jail, he_ said, there were 35 
who could get out immediately provided they accepted conditional release. The 
Minister complained that of the released prisoners about 40 to 50 per cent, instead 
of settling down, were going out to the countryside and taking part in activities, 
which, however, he must say. were not Congress activities. A war was on and 
there was special emergency and in such circumstances they had no alternative 
but to oppose the resolution. The Home Minister did not think that opinion ex- 
pressed by a handful of persons gathered in parks and resolutions passed by them 
constituted public opinion. If that was so, remarked the Home Minister, then 
Gandhiji would have been the most hated man in Bengal to-day, because all along 
his journey from Goalundo to Sealdah he had been shown black-fiags at stations 
by a handful of youths and students. That was not public opinion. Public opinion 
in the matter of the Government’s policy with regard to the release of political 
prisoners had been declared through its representatives in the Assembly. The 
Council then adjourned till March 11. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amend. Bill 

11th. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day when on a motion 
of Mr. E. C, Ormond it referred the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly, to a Select Committee with instructions to submit 
their report by March 21, 1940." By this amending Bill it was proposed niter alia 
to provide that the only step that should be taken in execution of a rent decree was 
to bring the entire tenure or holding to sale. In order to prevent collusion at sales 
it was also proposed to provide that if the purchaser bids less than the amount due 
under the decree or certificate the property should pass to him subject to a liability 
to pay the difihrence. The Bill was introduced by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
While expressing sympathy with the object of the Bill, the members discussed the 
question as to whether the Bill should be referred to the Select Committee or for 
public opinion. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 1940 (Contd.) 

13th. MARCrl The Council passed to-day, without a division, the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1940, which empowered the Government to levy an ungraduated tax of 
Es. 30 per head per annum on all professions, trades, callings and employments, 
the tax being payable by those who are assessable to income-tax. The Bill, which 
had already been passed by the Assembly, also empowered the Government to pres- 
cribe rules for exemption or remission of the tax, which was being imposed by the 
Government for the second year. The Finance Minister, Mr. H, S, Snhrawardy, 
assured the House that, before prescribing the rules, the Government would publish 
a draft thereof in the Gazette, in order to give the public ^ and members of the 
Legislature an opportunity to discuss the matter. The Finance Minister added 
that the Government proposed to give relief to persons who had been wrongly 
assessed to income-tax, to persons who earned barely an income assessable to 
income-tax and to those who were temporarily posted in Bengal for war purposes. 

Non-Official Bills 

15th. MARCH -.—Several non-ofiicial Bills were dealt with to-day. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain introduced four Bills, ^ namely, the Bengal Land Re- 
venue Sales Amending Bill, the Bengal Water Hyacinth Amending Bill, the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1938, and the Bengal Emergency Rent 
Remission Bill, 1938. The first two were referred to Select Committees and the 
third circulated on the 29th. March. 

The Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill 1940, sponsored by Mr. Kader 
BaJesh was, on the motion of Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed^ circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion on it by May 31. 

On the motion of Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur the Abolition of 
Dowry Bill, 1938, which stood in his name, was referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to report by March 25, 1940. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill, which was brought forward by 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Eosain was, on the motion of Sir Bejoy 
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ProHCid Suin^i R'»J, llovoiiuc Minislur, oiri-ulal.nil for the imrpouc oC clidling oiuuiou 
Oil it by December 31, 11) LU* Tlio Oiiunuil Lhcii adjonruod* 

BuNOAL .TvTTK llBtitll.ATION BiIJj liMO 

Iflth to 27th MARCH : - I'hc cons'ulcral.ion of Uio Bongal tluliC Il(i»’nIal.ion Bill, IIMO, 
3 >iasscd liy the Asiicmbly, was t.hn only iUim of business on the IDtU. Thnrci wore no 
iss Ilian 2:iS luneiulinente of wliie.h W were disposed of. Of (.hose fonr were losl, an 
(’I'd munbor were withdrawn, and Ihe rest wore not moved. Mr ! lumzuthlui hhnn, 
Minister, in moving that the Bill be considered, gave a short history ol the measnro 
and the main problems confronting the jute industry, jhn In I be added, was 
c.’ctremcly iirgcnl and if there was any delay in iiassmg it, it would he very dillieidt 
for Govcrninent to nreiiare a record of tlie existing jute on Iho land. Under the 
circuiuslancos he reiluestcd mcmlinrs who had labled amendmenls, not to press I, hem 
xnilv'ss they involved any (‘luinj^’o iu tlio ])ritU'iplo of Hui l>ill. I'uiIiIku, hi'vauHo thoni 
^yas\io provision ill the Uill il must not bo siinnisnd Ihai. (om'nimonUiad iiol. 
eot the idea oE (ixinv, a pru'O for julo. Mr. Lulit (^inuidra lUiti inovod that the 
B^U bo referred to a Beled C, 11)111111100 with instrnelions toieport Iiy April bO, 11110. 
The Miwslcr said tliere was an imiirossion alii'oad that dining the War, eultivalors 
mieht grow as mncli jiitc as they liked. But as a matler of faet, despite the huge 
orders for stainl'nigs, the fotal coiuunuptiou of loo.se jute lor War purposes up-to- 
ilate was not very nmeli. This Bill was an emergency me.asiire, and unless soinetliing 
was done very (iniekly the siluation might become very seiions. lie assured the 
House that nidess tiie eo-oi'.eraLion of the other jule growing provniees was secured, 
Bengal would not bo able to eidorcc the regulation of inl(\ Mr. A.t/iV. (Uuttulvii Ihui 
wUhilrow his moiion on the Minister’s assurance. .\ 1 I(“V disposing ol a large nnintier 
of amendments on this (lay and on the next day, the House adiouniod (ill (he 
27th. March when the Bill was iiasscd without any sulistantial e.lumgo. 

On-'rciAii Bjii!.s Disoushkd 


28th. MARCil A number of Govcrnmoiit Bills were disposi'd of lo-day. The 
Bengal Non-Agricidtiiral Tenancy (Tomiiorary rrovision) Bill l.MD iiiolated by the 
Hon Bir BiJu;j'Priinuil UhHjh Rui. 'J'lic Adminislrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1910, and the Oiiieial 'I’rustees (Bengal Amenil incut) Bill, piolatcd by the lion. 
Nawab Musharuff Ilusvaui wore passed by llie Connell. 

BiisaALTEN.txoYom Amenp. BuAj (iioM'ni.) 

Yet another surprise w'as sprung by the Uonso when the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1029, was being discnaacd. The Bill was 
piolatcd by the Hon, Sir Bijoy Pniaad Suioh Eoy, The lion. I’resident 
(Mr. 8. C. MUlar) held that some of the amendmenls tallied to the Bill 
contravened the provision of section 299 clause (3) of the Government of India 
Act, 193o. An amendment moved by the coalition iiarty was being discussed 
when Mr. H. 0. A. Himtar of the European I’ai'ty said that they geni'rally 
agreed with the underlying principle of the Bill but they had seriims olijectioa 
regarding one or two clauses of the Bill which were clearly of expropnalory 
character. He added that unless suitable amendments wore agreed to by the Hon. 
Minister his party would most reluctantly ^ oppose the Bill during its linal slage. 
Mr. B, C. Ormond pointed out that the eftbet of the ameudmeut would result' in 
e.xtinguishing or modifying of some of the existing rights in laud and as sneh it 
eoald not be considered in the House until previous consent of the Governor was 
obtained. The Chair agreed to tho contention of Mr. Ormond ami lield that 
previous sanction was necessary to have the amendment diseussod. Bir BiJoij Pnmul 
Singh Roy proposed that the consideration of tho Bill be postiioned for 'necessary 
sanction. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. April when it mot twice 
to conclude consideration of the Bill. During tho afternoon session the 
Ministeilalist Party suffered a defeat when an amendment stionsored by tho party 
was rejected by the House by 19 votes to I 8 . The European group, which to a 
great extent holds the balance in the House, joind tho Congress and Progressive 
parties in voting against the amendment. Since certain modiliealions had been 
made in the Bill in this House, it was to be sent back for consideration to the 
Lower House, which had alreay passed tt. The council was prorogued after 
It had passed the Bill. 
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The Budget Session — Calcutta— l5th. February to Eth. April iS40 
Financial Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 

Calcutta on the 15th. February 1940 when the Mon. Mr. H. S. Hiihrinccrdy 
presented the Financial Statement for the year 194U-41. The estimates for tl'.e 

coming year were based on the existing level of taxation. The Finance Jiiinisier 

explained that he had not had time since he assumed charge of llie Finance 
portfolio in December to appraise the situation sufficiently to suggest concrete 

remedies. He was now engaged, however, in a survey of lussiblc sources of 
new revenue and anticipated that before the end of the coming year he would 

place before the House proposals for new taxation. 

“The immediate effects of the war”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “have been for 
the most part beneficial to the economy of the province, but it would be dangerous 
to enlarge our commitments on the basis of that pros])erity against the slump 
which all previous experience suggests must inevitably follow. Further, we 
must be ready and prepared to take our due share in the buiclen of the war, 
should events move nearer home and involve us more directly and closelj’. For 
this reason the Dei;aitmcnts had not taken up any new long-rancc sV-hcmos 

likely to involve the finances of the province in lecuning cxpcnditiu’c of 

considerable magnitude. In my ojiinion, it would be fatal to the finances of the 
province, if, deceived by an artificial prosperity due to war conditions. v,o 

permitted ourselves to undertake new cominilmcnls dial wo cannot hope to be 
able to maintain.” Dealing first wnth the year the Finance Minister 

said that the deficit of 21.77 lakhs shown iii the ie\iscd estimates had not 
materialised and the year had ended ^Yith an almost exact Iniliuice on rovenue 
account. Mr. Suhrawardy then turned to Ihecuircnt year, the revised estimates for 
which show the immediate influences of the outbicak of the war. He revealed 
that the revenue receipts are expected to be 25 lalzhs more, and expenditure 
on revenue account 48 lakhs less, than was anticipated in the previous budget. 

The Finance Minister recalled that his predecessor, in presenting last year s 
budget, announced that it was based on the assumption that war would not 
break out. The falsification of this hypothesis had natundly upset the estimates. 
The former Minister had also assumed that a loan of one crore would be raised 
in order to cover the deficit ; in view of the uncertainty of world coiidit ons, 

however, the Government had decided that it would be inadvisable to resort 

to a loan. As a result, treasury bills aggregating 150 lakhs had been or w*oiild 
be issued during the current year ; of this amount 90 lakhs would, according 
to present expectations, be repaid before the close of the year, and it was 
hoped to repay the balance of 60 lakhs in the course of the coming year. Hr. 
Suhrawardy went on to relate the effects of the war. The stoppage of exports 
to Germany, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia has caused an appreciable decline in 
receipts from the jute duty, and so far, the increased oft-take of the Allies in 
the form of sand-bags and hessians has not been sufficient to compensate in 
full the decrease in exports to Central and Northern European countries. 
Greater activity in the Share Market and better trading results have led to an 
improvement under receipts from non-judioial stamps. As a result of the imiu-ovc- 
ment in railway earnings, a larger contribution under income-tax is expected. 
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Finally, Borne improvninf'ni in laml rcvpiiuo ('.ollci'-lion is ant.i(‘.ipated aa a rcaulfc 
of the rise in prifca of agricultural produce. 

The revised ealimatoB dcluuifi llio incrcasoa oxpociivl uiulcr the a])ovc hciuls 
aB follows : 

Source TucroiiRo 

Incomolax 21 hikha 

Land Tcvcnuo 7 „ 

Stamps H », 

The dccmiae in the jute duty is cxpechul to he '10 laklm* Aa at'ainat the 
iacreases in revenue, the war has nec.ortHitated <uM’l,ain mitrinn-diiiary char^*e,H, [he 
most important oi which were on account; of air raid pnM'iUltiona, control of 
prices, and the employmtmt of OKtia police to };unrd ]>rotec(,e(l areas. 'Hie hullc 
of these charges, the Minister added, will evontually he re(‘overed from tlio 
Government of India, 'riie war had also c.aiiried the ahainhnunent or postpoiionient 
of certain items of expen di lure, Rucli as curtailment; of lejive to Indhum, non- 
utilisation of state scholarshipM in Enroi>ean c,onntn(*fi, and tlie postponement of 
some civil work in view of the '‘cneral rise in the price of maU'rials. 

Turning; to the coming year, tlui Finance MinisUn* sahl that, on the assumption 
that the existing level ol taxation will Im maintaiin;il and no new sources oF 
revenue will be tapped daring the year, revenue receipts have hium pimped at hi 
crores 97 lakhs, as coaipavod with the M erorcs d laklis of tlni revised estimates 
for the current year. The decrease oH) lakhs is due mainly to falls under extra- 
ordinary receipts and land roveuuc, with (‘.oiupensutory increases tiniltM* jiilo duty, 
income-tax and other taxes and civil work, tlui latUw inc.n^ase hiding due to largia* 
transfers from the Koad Dmlopmmit Fund in order to linam‘,(i a inorc extensive 
programme of road development. The cxpe(‘t.cd increase from the jute, duty is l>ased 
on hopes of improved sliip^ung facilities eaiising an improvinnent in exports. The 
estimated expenditure on llovenuo aeconni is imt at hi e.rori'S f)! Isklis, which is Ii7 
lakhs higher than the revisotl csLimatoa. ^rho main iae,reas(iH are intended for civil 
works— which in view of the straitened financial ciri‘,nmstiine(‘S will he ('onfined to 
those which cannot be postnnncd without serious administrative in(‘onvenience - 
Public Health— which ineludcs 7^ lakhs for rural water sni>idy, and b laklis for free 
distribution of quinine— irrigation, and debt conciliation. 

In conclusion, Mr, Buhrawardy said, “Our cxpciuUiurc lias now reached a 
point at which wo arc living a little Imyond our means, and pemling a detailed 
survey of the possible new sources of revenue, there is no allm’naiivi'. but U) mark 
time.^ We have been fortunate that wo have not hail to curtail the many beneficent 
activities that we have undertaken since wo assumed ollhux But 1 am sure the 
House will agree with me that this is not enough. We must expand, and expand 
progressively”. Mr. Buhrawardy added that they must soi/e the opport.unity in 
Bengal to develop resources and build \ip rescrvcB against Wm depression that 
we all fear will follow ; wo must aim at lining in a pOHitiou to lighten the severity 
of the inevitable slump by undertaking large scale schemes of edvil works, irigation 
and drainage. 


The Bengal Finance Amend. Bili; 

rr Finance (Amendment) Bill, 1940, introduced next by tlic hon. Mr. 

.a. o. Finance Minister, was passed. The Ojqjosition oi^posed the 

second reading of the Bill and the Finance Minister’s motion to take the Bill into 
consideration was passed by 96 to 47 votes. The Bengal Finance Aid of J£);!0 pro- 
vided for the levy of an ungraduated lax of Bs. 'JU per head per annum on all 
trad^, callings, professions and enmloymcnis, those who were assoRsable to iiK'omc- 
tax being liable to pay the tax. Ine Act empowered the Government to make riilcs 
groviding for the mmphon or remission of iJie tsx, subject to Uic approval of tlie 
Rrovmcid Legislature. Ihe Amending Finance Bill which was passed by the 
House to-day empowers the Government to make rules providing for 
exemption or remission of the tax without reference to Uic J^cgislaturo. 

Esternmbkt Order— Ad.t. Motion 

Party’s adjournment motion to diaeuss the 
I 1 *® Government on February 14, under the Itefcncc of 

In^ Ellies on deven Kisan and Labour leaders, cxteriiing tliom from OalouUa and 
Bubuihs was rejected to-night by 102 to 76 votes. The debate lasted iiearlv two 

Jtose tdd out a threat that unless the Defence of India Act and the rules made 
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thereunder were made a dead letter, he and other members of the Party_ would^ go 
out of the Assembly to disobey this Act and rules made thereunder, with a view 
to making it a dead letter. Month after month, day after day, protests had been 
made against this and the rules made thereunder, but no heed appeared to have been 
paid to these protests by the Government. Mr. Bose warned the Government that 
unless they retraced their steps he and other members would consider the jails places 
of pilgrimage in order to make the Act and the rules a dead letter. PJe hoped that 
in this, they would have the support of other parlies composing the Opposition in 
this House, and also parties outside which did not owe allegiance to or hold views 
similar to that of the Congress. Ecplying to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that every one of the Congress 
Governments when tiicy were in power had utilised the rules made under the 
Defence of India Ordinances. Proceeding, the Minister referred to the Opposition's 
contention that the orders had been served on these peisons with a view to stilling 
the Labour movement and turning out peo])le who were connected with organising 
labour in connection with the forthcoming Calcutta Corporation elections, and 
characterised this argument as ‘‘childish’’. Several of the speakers, on behalf of the 
Opposition, the Home Minister continued, had not mentioned the activities of 
persons who had been pnblisbing unauthorised leaflets and placarding walls of 
educational institutions and other places with anti-war posters and of people who 
were continuously moving about trying to foment trouble and create distur))anccs. 
It could not be denied, the Horae Minister proceeded, that hundreds and thousands 
of such leaflets were being distributed, not only in mill areas and in the city of 
Calcutta, but also in certain rural areas. It was the deliberate aim of members of 
the Communist Party to create disturbance, and disaflectiion in the country with 
the ultimate aim of iDringing about a mass revolution. There were persons ^before 
the outbreak of the war and there were persons also now, who professed commu- 
nistic ideals. The Minister then proceeded to read extracts from a leaflet circulated 
suiToptitiously in the name of Communists in November, 1930, in which it was de- 
clared that they should carry on anti-war propaganda and hold demonstrations with 
a view to utilising the situation created by the outbreak of the war, for the fulfilment 
of their objective. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 

General Discussion of Budget 

21st, FEBRUARY -A substantial reduction in the cost of the general adminis- 
tration was urged by Mr. 8arat Chandra Bose, initiating the general discussion 
on the Budget for 1940-41 to-day. Mr. Bose regretted that the grant of TvS. 25,000 
which was provided in the last year’s budget for Viswabharati at Ranti- 
niketan, had not been continued in the coming yeau’s budget, and requested the 
Finance Minister to provide money for the institution in the coming year’s budget 
as the Viswabharati did not, according to Mr. Bose, belong to Bengal or India, 
but was an institution belonging to the world. Referring to the Finance Minister’s 
hint at new taxation proposals, Mr. Bose remarked that if the proposals were 
brought forwad for the purpose of meeting the deficit the Opposition was not 
prepared to support the same. Speaking on behalf of the European group, Mr. 
W, A. Walker congratulated the Finance Minister on his budget speech. Eefcrring 
to the question of jute and jute restriction Mr. Walker remarked that the Govern- 
ment had been overhasty in their decision regarding this year’s jute crop. He 
added that the Government had not considered the possible consequences of restri- 
ction this year and the grave danger to the province which might arise through 
prices being forced up to an economic level. 

Criticism of Ordee on Newspaper 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Government order under the Defence of India Rules 
directing the editor of the Hindusthan Standard, a Calcutta new^spaper, to submit 
to the Special Press Adviser for scrutiny all editorial articles intended for publica- 
tion in that paper for a period of three months, formed the subject of an adjourn- 
ment motion. The motion, which gave rise to a healed debate, was rejected 
without a division. The European members did not take part in the discussion. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ described the order as 
“a flagrant abuse’’ of the powers given under the Defence of India AlCI and the 
Rules framed under those powers. He said that if their appeal to the Government 
for withdrawal of the Order went in vain, they would not only raise a storm of 
nrolest in this city and province but would also take every step to render the 
business of the House impossible. The Premier, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq cmphali- 
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cally denied the snp:«‘estioa mado by eortain ()]>|>ORi(ioii Hpoakora that: tlio order 
represented an attempt to muzzle the iialiuiialiHt TreRK. TTo waid that thiH parlbmlar 
journal had been {guilty of (‘.oiiHiRtcntly (loutinf^ the aut.lioril.ioR and violal.irip: all 
rules and laws neecssary for ilic i)roscrvaii()n uf pcae.o and tranrniillil.y during; tlio 
time of war. A roL'cnt arludc publiRhcd ])y the ])apor had p,ivon rise to a frisU 
which left no alternative to the Government but to pass the order. 


GimmAL Djsousrion ok Biuxn'Ve (Gontd,) 

23rd. & 24th. FEBRUARY ■.-Tnil.iatinjj; the diHc.uHHion of the Biidf'iet, to-day, Mr, 
Shamsuddin AltnK^d hold the (iovornmont roRpoumbU^ for not luivin^’ any de.dnile 
constructive scheme for the bettennemt of ilio province. So far im the cost of 
administration was concerned, if the (loveriuncnt had any i(h»olo;>;y and if they 
had any real desire to do good to the province as a whole he could asRuro the 
Ministry that they would extend their co-operation for carrying, out ^ tlioRo R<‘licnioH, 
Instead of doinj^ any coiistnictivo work, continued Mr. SluuuHuddiii, tlio MiniHters 
roamed about the villages and were fomentin**: the Rpirit of (‘oniniunaliRm liy the 
cry of Islam in danger. The (Uiiof Minister promised ‘dal hhat’ and free ])riinary 
education but he could not niafcrialiHC his pronuHCR in si»itt: of ample fmdliticR. If 
the Ministry wanted to do hcnclicial work for the inuRRCR, he could aRRuro the Houhc 
that his party would not oflbr any oliRtnietion. Mr. Nalmi Riiiijan Harh'r criticiRcd 
the present year’s bu(l‘;ct in a forceful way. Mr. Sarker nderred to iim omiwaion of 
gi'aut to Biswha Bharati and vSriniketan and saul that those two iiiHtitutions were not 
only famous in their own province but those two iiiRtilntionH were known oulside 1 iidia. 
He, in lua last year’s biul^'ct, provideil ^rant Cor those two iuRlituiions and had goit 
appreciation not only from Bengal but from oiitRule Ih'iigal. rro(^<‘i‘(ling, Mr. Sarker 
regretted the pessimism of the Flnaiico Minister which he had expn^RRed in his 
budget Btatemcnt with regard to the inevitable rIhui imnuuliately after tlio war. 
Mr. Sarker showed from the [jasi records that the economic, eondition of the 
country would be better after the war. Jle sahl that after the last great war uhi 
demand of jute was incroasod to a conRiderablc extent and tlu^ ])rice conRiib. i.i-lv 
went high and he could possibly antieipato tliat the prieo of jute mimt go hi; h 
after the war. Mr. Abdur Rahman Htddique (lci>lorod the observation made by the 
leader of the European group with regard to the roRtric.tion of iul,o. lU'striction 
of jute, emphasised Mr, Siddique, was the only lucans to bring )>ack the |)roR]>erity 
of Bengal. ^ If the Government of Bengal caught hold of that golden libre and 
utilised it in various other ways, it would bring money From all parts of the world 
Jute and jute alone would bring enormous money in Bengiil, 'rUe llouso then 
adjourned till the next day, the 24tli. February, when the nocoHsity of fresh taxation 
to meet the expanding needs ot the province wan cmphasiseil by the lion. Mr. 
A, K. Fazlul Euq, Chief Minister, who roforred to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary edueaiion throughout the province, which, he said, would 
require a sum of about five crorcs. He also referred to the qiujRtiou of adult 
education, and the establishment of dispensaries in oat*.h union. 'IdioHO Hc.honiefl 
would lequire money and they could realise that licngal must have a few more 
Clares added to her present reyenucB in order to meet tlie cxi landing noeils of 
administration. If they considered the question diHpassionatcly there waR uo 
escape from the conclusion that, in order to meet the cxpiuiding ncodH of the 
province, they would have to take to taxation. It was no use flayiiig that lleug.al 
f Mr. Huq agreed with tlie members 

n gal should have more of that amount which vvenii to 

toe Central i^chequer. But till they could get that money, they had to iind it 
themselves, So far as he was concerned, if not for anything else, at louRt for the 
purpose of toe introduction of free and compulsory education, they would liavc to 
have recourse to taxation. He announced that in the near future the Govern meut 
legislature with their taxation bills. The Budget discus- 
sion concluded at this stage and the House adjourned till the 116 th. 

Bbstoal Jutb Regulation Bill, 1939 

The announcement that the Oovcrinneiit pro- 
posed to undertake the i>reparation of another record of lands under jute cultivation ia 

lands, was made by Mr. Taviizuddin 

Bengal Jute Emulation Bill of 1939 when that Kll, which was introdiiciid bv 

ABsemWj but wkdi was not proceeded with m the seBsion, waa placed before the 
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House for consideration* The Ministers told the House that the Bengal Government 
was in correspondence with the neighbouring jute-growing provinces in respect of 
its policy of restriction of jute crop and if unfortunately co-operation could not be 
secured from other jute-growing provinces in this respect, Government would have 
to revise its own plan in this regard. On behalf of the Opposition, it was pointed 
out that they would not oppose the passage of the Bill but what they would like 
to emphasise was that, if Government did not simultaneously bring forward a 
comprehensive measure providing for the fixation of a miniraiim price of jute, a 
regulated market and the establishment of warehouses, the Bill would be worse 
than useless* Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. /* G. Kennedy said 
that although they were opposed to re-committal, his Party would urge Government 
to reconsider their decision to regulate the jute crop of 19x0-41. Tte recommittal 
motion was rejected without a division and the House proceeded wdth consideration 
of the Bill. The House disposed of Clauses 1 and 2 and was discussing Ciase 3 
of the Bill when the House adjourned. The^ Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, empowers 
Government to undertake the preparation of a record of lands under jute cultiva- 
tion in any given year and also empowers Government to regulate the jute crop, 
by restricting the acreage of lands under jute cultivation in any given year. Next- 
day, the 27th February, the question of election was raised in connection with the 
question of the constitution of Union Jute Committees. The Bill as originally 
introduced by the Government provided that the Union Jute Committees be appoin- 
ted by the Collector or by such servant ol the Crown other than a Police Officer, 
as may be authorised by the Collector in this behalf. The Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred recommended a system ot elections for the constitution 
of the Union Committees except for the year 19-10, for which year the Committee 
recommended that the Committees would be appointed by the Collector. Mr. 
Tamisiiddin Khan, Minister moved an amendment urging the acceptance of the 
original provisions of the Bill ])roviding for the appointment of these Committees 
by the Collector. The Minister’s amendment met with vehement opposition and 
evoked a storm of protest from the members of the Opposition. Replying to the 
debate, Mr* Tamizuddin Khan thought that there was misconception about the 
duties and, functions of these Committees. These Committees would have no dis- 
cretion in matter of reduction or extension of the acreage of land to be sown with 
juLo by a cultivator according to the notification issued by the Government. The 
Government amendment providing for the appointment of these Committees by 
the Collector was carried by lOS to 63 votes. The House further considered 
the Bill till the 4th. March when the Bill was passed. While not opposing 
the passage of the Bill, to-day, the Opposition expressed the view that 
the object of the Bill would be defeated unless it was accompanied by 
other measures dealing with the other problems of jute. The Opposition suggested 
therefore the bringing forward of a comprehensive measure next year to deal with 
all the aspects of "the jute problem. The hon. Mr* Tamizuddin Khan emphasised 
that the problem of problems was the regulation of the crop and he pointed 
out that the fixation of a minimum price for jute, the waie-housing scheme 
etc*, would be absolutely futile if the supply was not regulated to the demand. 
He ’told the House that Government had decided to abandon its policy of 
regulation of the crop in 1910 with a very heavy heart because, on account of 
the proposal of regulating the crop this year being given up, an apprehension 
existed that the next year’s crop would be very much in excess of the proper 
demand and if that apprehension proved to be true, the price would fall. 
Therefore, he thought that those who had urged the Government to withdraw 
the restriction policy in 1910 had taken a very grave responsibility on themselves. 
The hon* Minister did not agree with the observation made by one of the 
opposing members that the interests of the mill-owners and those of the 
cuUivators were always antagonistic. He pointed out that mill-owners performed 
a very important function in the matter of distribution of the commodity. He 
maintained" that the situation might be very critical during the coming season 
and the Government would watch the situation with the keenest interest and 
would not fail to take whatever feasible and reasonable step might be necessary 
under the distressing circumstances. 

Wae Bonus to Mill Employees 

1st. MARCH A non-official resolution moved by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps to compel the authorities of 
all millB and factories within the province of Bengal to grant at least 
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perccnl;, of their pay aa War Bomia to all vhm of employooa ciuploycd by 
them to milii'ato the hardHliip <»auH(ul to the hihourorH l)y vm in the price of 
foodstuHa due to war was noi^iUived to-day by 58 aji.aiust 111 votca. 

VOTINU ON lUlIXJMT DumANUH 

5tli, to lltli, MABCU r—Soricfl of incideulH which led the *S"/)eaJcer to Rnapond 
the meeting for a (puirtcr of an hour, and a walk-oiit by the GongroHn and Ih’oja 
Opposition, marked the proceedingrt when deinainls for grants in (•.()nn(^\^()n with 
the Budget came up for (consideration ()n tlui hth. TIk^ (irst in(‘i(l(iMt, in whic.h Dr, 
Nalinaksha ^iamjal and Urn Home Minister (S^huuija Sir principally 

figured, oeeiirred when Mr. Khatjoiidra Nalh Dan dapht was spi'aking on two 
cut motions iu connexion with a demand by the Home Miiiisler tor a grant of 
Ra. l,]0,‘Jli,000 for general administration, hlr. Das Gupta was referring to alleged 
oppression of peasants in _ certain parts of .lalpaignri dislrie.t, which, ho said 
he could prove by producing copies of notices issiuMl and also copies of orders! 
Tlicrcui)on, another member of the (longross Tarty, Dr. i^tnnurl^ went up to 
Mr. Das Gupta, obtained the <u)pies, ordm-s and summons, c.rossed the (loor 
and placed them on the Home MinisU'r’s desk. Tlu] Ihunc Mininfrr prolesied 
against this, and Ihing away the fnipors. Mr. Hhamnmldiu Ahinrf, Ijeadtu’ of 
the Kriahak Proja Party, Uierentmii asked one of the pi'ons on duty inside 
the Cliainher standing near hiin to pic.k n\) the paptu'S and iv.l.iini tlunn to Mr. 
Das Gupta, The Home Minister aski^d Urn pcsin not to do so. 'rids gave 
rise to a general uproar wlicn the 8pcftAvr intorvT.ned, and insl.rnc.tcul tlm Secretary to 
have the papers picked up and returmid to Mr, Das Gupta. Mr. Hhuinnaddin Afnncd 
protested against the manner in which the Ibune Minister had pnu'cnted the 
peon from picking up the doeuments. Mr. Ahmed was joiiuMl in this protest 
by members of his party and those of the (bngress. I\Ii‘an\vhil(\ Dr. Sanyul 
rose up to read out the contents of the doemments vvIumi tluu‘(‘. wm'(^ shouts 
of “sit down, sit dowiT’ from the Goalition Benclu^s, followiMl l>y (‘.onnter- 


sliouts of “go on, go on” from Congress benclu's. 
uproar, the Speaker adjourned the Ass(unbly for 
House reasseralded, Mr, Hantos/i Kumar Banu, Deputy 
informed the Speaker that they felt that tlioy could 
in the proc-cediugs of the day unless the Homo 
“free and frank apology for the unc.cremonu)us and 


In tlu‘. midst of tlm general 
fift(‘en minutes. When the 
biMidcr of the C()n{ 2 :ress Party, 
not^ take any further past 
Minister ollennl a c-ompleto 
most umlignilitul manner” 


m which he had filing away the (locumcuts which had bium |M-csiMil.ed to liim 
by a member of the House and the manner in whiidv he, had previuited a iieon 
from puiking ^ them up. The Home Minister poinUul out that as the snlncii 
under discussion related to his department, ho was c.losily following the 
debate, aad no one had the ri^ht to disturb him iu tlui muiiuur in wliieh 

he bad been disturbed when the douumciitH were plac.ud on his desk. Ho 
would like to emphasise that he was as zealously {>uar(iin'j: thu i)ri’Bl,i|;o and 
dignity of the House as anybody else. Kluin Ilaliadur Asisid Uaqtw hold that 
the conduct of Dr. Saiiyal was “most rcprchcimililc." Tlio Khan Ilahiidur 

condemned the action of the peon, especially when ho had iiistrucUous not to 

House was in session. At the same time, ho would 
w Minister, iu a lit of iKoileiueut, 
had asked the peon not to pick up the doeiimwits, iuHteiul of cxp,rc.isini' 

patienee, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose Sidd that the Si»eakor 

time the^ OnritifiJn ““““O'-’ 

also the right ol recording their proUst in a 

manner. He wq^^ thcrcf()i*o withdraw liis parly from the House 
thl ^ whether they would alistaiii themselves from the rest of 

Partv next day. Thereupon, the Uongress 

raity and the Knshak Pro]a Party withdrew. The House continued its 

^till^tbr »«dK0l for another ten minutes, 

ad]ouined till the next day, the 6lh. March when the 


and 


ana une was prepared to offer an unqualified apology, the Home MMer mM 
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make a statement wliioh, lie believed, would be acceptable cj® by the most fasti- 
dious member of the House. The leader of the House was followed by the leader 
of the opposition and after interpellations the House was adjourned for the prayer. 
After the interval, when Sir Nazimuddin again rose to speak, interruptions still 
continued. At this stage the Spaal'er, finding that his request was of no avail, 
asked Mr. Kiron Sankar E.ay, Mr. Narendra Jsarayan Chakrabarly, Mr. Surendra 
Mohan Maitra, Mr. Haripada Chatterjee, Mr. Kliagcndra hiath Uss Gupta, Mr. 
Niharendra Datt Majiimdar and Mr. Sasaiika Sekhar Sanyal, all Congress members, 
to withdraw from the House, All of them declined to do so unless they were 
removed. Interruptions still conLisiucd when the Speaker ^ho cut motions of 
Das Gupta to vote which were lost by C3 against 12G votes, ihe Speaker then put 
the original motion of Sir Nazimuddin to vote which was ]fassccl witiiout division. 
The House then adjourned till the 8th. March, vi'heu in striking coulrasL to the 
stormy scense of the last two days,^ the sitting began quietly, ihere was 
no demonstration against the Home hlitiisLer, and he was permitted to address the 
House without interruption. Immetliatcly after question-hour, uunLosh Kumar 
Basu. Deputy Leader of the Bengal Congress Assembly Party, rising on a point 
of order, maintained that the procedure adopted by tue Speaker at the last sitting 
on Thursday in leaving undisposed of most of the ‘out motions and in putting 
to vote the main demand under the head ^‘General Aciministra.ion before the 

scheduled time, was in edear contravention of the provisions oi bcction PJ {>) of the 
Government of India Act and bection 15 (i) of the rules framed by the Governor 
for the conduct of the proceedings of the House and was tneretore wholly illegal 
irregular and ulit'd vires* fdr. Basu said that when the opeakci put tie demand 
te TOte unilei- Ibis bead, Ibore were twenty-one “cut” motions aivaiUng disposal and 
more than an hour remained for the time fixed for tne risinsj; ol the House. He 
would, therefore, request the Speaker even at this st^e to.re;;ulanse the entire 
proceeiines. The 8jie„ker remarked that, as Mr. Basu b.ad raised a veiy important 
question, he would like to give a written reply which he hoped to do either after 
the prayer interval to-day, or to-morrow morning, when the Hoiiso re-assemb*ed. 
Thereafter, the Education Budget was taken into con s^ The Hon ble Mr. 

A. K, Fazlul Huq moved that a sum of Rs. 1.5A8b0a0 be granted for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Education-GcneraB. Mr. Harcndra Natk Roy Chawdnury 
moved a cut motion of Rs. 100 for raising discuBsioii ,in the inadequacy of 
grants to non-govcrnmcnt socoudary schools and the administration of such giants. 
The debate was adjournod till the next day, the 9th. March, when the tailuic of the 
Government to introduce fiee and compulsory rnmary cdiicaLion in all the distiicts 
of Bengal without imposition of tax on the agiicuUiuist^ subject of 

trenchant criticism by way of cut motions. AMiile the meuibors of the luishak 
Troia Party in the Opposition group urged upon the Ciovermnent the need of in- 
troducing free and coiujiulsory primary education without taxation, tiie Coalition 
party and the Hou’ble Oluef Minister maintained that inniary Education wiLiout 
imposing cess to the agriculturists was an impossible taSxC. liic ongiiial motion 
for grant was then puii to vote and was passed witlioiit chMsion, In giMiig his 
ruling on the point of order raisetl by Mr. Santosk luunar 

iug the legality of the proceedings of Gth March, the Hon ole held that he 

had absolutely no doubt in his mind that the proceedings ol the Gth Maich 


were 


Xiu UUUUb lil i-iiO itAiiiv* I IT T J 

io"ular valid' and legal and not ultra vires or inei-ular. The House then adjourned 
’ tfaveh when Sir Naziniwldui, Home Minister, replyi 


till the* nth March when Sir Nazimwlduf, Home Minister, replying to the 1 olice 
Budget declared that at least forty to fifty; per^^t of the released details are bM 
active. Their secret organisations srill exist. The entire^ demand ot Rs. u,H,9.j,000 
was sanctioned without a ‘cut’. Sir Nazimuddin added : Ihey do meet and they 
are rcco’mising llmmselves.” The Home Minisler emphasised the necessity of 
having a Secret Service, to which objection had been taken on ground that 
there was at present no terrorist movement in the pTOvmce. Was thcie, the 

Minisler enquired of the member who had raised the objection, any terrorism in 

Madras ? ‘^if not, why did Jlilr. Rajagopabchaii wdien he was in othce defend the 
KetsLvicc glint?” asked Sir femuddin and said : ‘\oa cannot govern a 
country without a Secret Service.” Proceeding, Sir Nazimuddin said . I may state 

that this increased grant is necessary, because ff to S 

SrSfmu£in“ SderS f 

the Police Department was run. He denied the charge that the Police had not 
23 
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tikcii sleps to deal with the (*.rimoa a{>:ftinHt women, onencoa like defilomcnt of 
temples kc. The ToUco Look every possible stei) to t‘lio(‘k those -ennirs, he asHiircd 
the Wise. Cut motions moved by ()pimiion mcmlHU-H wore all rejocLod without 
a division The House also fliiuotioncd the doimiiul for ^raiiL of Its, ill, 4^,000 
under the head ‘Jails and Convict auttlemcnts’ without, a '<*,ut’. 

Bbn(Ui. NoN-A(UU(;uLTUUAii Tkovihidns Bn.n 

The members reassembled at 0-:50 p.m. on the lllh. March lynl took up 
ponsideration of the measure entitled tlie Bonj-iul Non- Agricultural (loinporary 
Provisions) BUI, 19-10. Tt provided for the stay of all suils ami ]U' 0 (*(‘('di!u>;H in courts 
of law for cicctmcnt of non-aiJiricultural tenants lor a ikmuoU ol two years, luuulinf!; 
enactment of further lcp:islati()n. All the clauses ox('Ci>t one were dt'alt with and 
the Bill had a smooth passa^.e on the next day. 

VOTINO ON BUOOKT DmMANDH (Ck)NTI).) 

12th & 13th. MARCH i—A demaml for the nxiilioii of miniuiiimi luh'.e of jute at 
least at Rs 10 per miiund was made to-day l)y the incmbiMS of the Krishak Troja 
and scheduled caste parly by way of cut motions on a'U'iculUinil j-raut. dhe cut 
motion of Mr. Wdlinr Rahman demandiuji; (Kalhiii ot miiumuiu price of jute at 
Rs 10 per mauud was lost by GO apiainst 07 votes. Tha. House, sauclhuicd without 

any cut the entire demand for i^rant ot Its. lG,(;s,{iilO by the Hon’hle Mr. 

Tarnmidtlin Khan, for cxpciulituro under the head ‘A{';ncu tun^ . Next day, the 
13th March, the failure of the GovornuuMit to open textile mills at (iovern- 
meat initiative to make Benj»;al sclf-suilicicut iu matters of (doilies was the suhjpc.t 
of severe criticism by way of cut motions. H'lui cut luoliou of Mr. .l//,7. 

Sarker to raise a discuBsion vc|i:ardhm; the failure ol the tloverinnent to start 
cotton mills was lost without division. The 1 louse sanctioned without any cut 
the entire demand for [i:rant of Us. Ih.lLV'tUt moved liy Mr. Tam'rMddni. Khan for 
expenditure under head Tmlustrios’ and Us. 9,1)9, ODD iiiuhir liead Industries - 
Cinchona’ moved by Mr. rntmnna J)eh Jimkiit, 

R.esolution on Nikmryku Award 

At Us after-dinner sittinji: on the 13lh. March whudi eon tinned till ’ll ]\ m., tlic 
Assembly imanimoiisly adopted a special noii-otlicial motion tlie revocation of 

the Niemeyer Award and the rostoratiou of the stafnn qua aula, 'riu'. motion, which 
was moved by Mr. Nakni Ranjan Sa/kcr, cx-Einanc,o MinisUu' of the ( hiviu'mnent, 
was in the followiii;^ termfi “This Assembly is of the opinion tliat an liiimldc 
address be presented to His Exc.ellency the (•iovernor through the Hon. the Speaker 
for communication to His Majesty-iii Oouniul prayinii; that His Maji'nly-iu-OouncU 
be graciously pleased to revoke the rccoiit Amemlmuut to the ({oviunment of India 
(Distribution of Revenue) Order, 19;]G, and to restore' the td.ahifi quo anU\'^ 
Dr. Nalinaksha Samyal (Con‘i;reRa) who moved an identical motion on tlie subject 
but suggested a different method of representation to the proper iiutlioriti(‘H, eventu- 
ally withdrew his motion with a view to securing unanimity on the suhjtKd, iu the 
House. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mi. I/. Sahivwanlif, Finance 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympathy with the 'motion and 
supported the spirit of the resolution. “1 base my claim for u revision”, the 
Finance Minister remarked, “on justice and fair-play and tlu're is no justiiic.ation, 
I maintain, for taking away a larger share from the provinces by the lunv Order- 
in-Oouncil than what will have been taken away had the Award remained in 
existence.” The Finance^ Minister pointed out that they would join with other 
members of the House in pressing for a motli luxation of the ameiuh^il Order-in- 
Council and he hoped that the other provinces would follow the lead given by 
Bengal in this respect. 

Voting on Budget Demands (conto.) 

14th. to 29th. MARCH : — A demand for the estaidirthmoub of village dispensarios one 
in each Union throughout the Province was made to-day by the opponition members 
by way of cut motions on the demand for grant uiidor head ‘^Mi'dh'.al.” TIic out 
motion of Mr. G-iasuddin Ahmed demanding establishment of village disponsarics 
one in each union throughout the province was lost by 41 against 71 votes. The 
House accepted the demand for grant of Rs. 91,27,000 for oxpeudituro under the 
head ‘"Medical” moved by the Hon’ble Nawah Khwaja JIahilmUah Bahadur of 
Dacca without division. Next day, the 15th. March, the lack of any couiprclicnsivo 
scheme for improving the sanitation of Bengal was severely critidsed in the course of 
a debate on the budget demand for a grant of Rs, 47,12,000 for expenditure under 
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the head “Public Health” moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Hahibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca. The cut motions moved by the Congress and Krishak Proja 
party members were negatived without division. The House accepted the entire 
demand without any cut. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 18th. March, 
when all other cut motions being negatived the House sanctioned without any cut the 
entire demand of Ks. 2808,000 moved by Sir Bijny Frosad Singka Boy for 
expenditure under the head “Land Pevenue.” The House also sanctioned a further 
sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for expenditure under the head “Famine.” The House rejected 
by 87 votes to 41 the Krishak Proja Party’s cut motion to the land revenue grant 
urging a general reduction in the rate of rents. Next day, the 19th, March, 
various irrigation projects, both big and small, which the Government have in 
view or which are in actual process of execution were described by Maharaja Brisk 
Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, Minister for Irrigation, Works and Communica- 
tions, when he moved for the bugdet grant of Rs. 31,G0,00U for “Irrigation— 
‘Working Expenses.” The cut motions were lost and the entire demand was voted. 
The Assembly then adjourned till the 20th. March, when it sanctioned the entire 
demand for a sum of Rs. 72,74.000 moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Mubharmff 
Hossain, for expenditure under the head ‘Administration of Justice.’ The cut 
motions of the Congress and the Krishak Proja Party were all negatived without 
division. The House next met on the 26th. March, when the announcement that 
Prohibition introduced in Noakhali district as an experimental measure had proved 
“a wonderful success” was made by Mr. A. K, Faziul Huq, Prime Minister replying 
to the debate raised on a cut motion to the excise grant. The “cut” was moved 
by a member of the Krishak Proja Party, other members of which as well as 
Congress members criticised the Government for its failure to implement its 
promises in respect of Prohibition. The oppositionists urged complete Prohibition. 
Explaining the view-point of the European Group, Sir Henry Birkmyre pointed 
out that experiments in Prohibition in the United States and in other provinces 
in India had not succeeded. Even if it was feasible, he thought Bengal could not 
risk an attempt now because, in view of a series of deficit budgets, ever mounting 
taxes and also of many schemes of public welfare requiring money, no shrinkage 
of revenue could be allowed at this stage. The Premier^ explaining the ^ Govern- 
ment’s policy, said that Prohibition had been a success at Noakhali and informed 
the House that the Government now proposed to consider the question of extension 
of Prohibition to the two adjoining districts of Chittagong and Comilla, While 
assuring the members that Prohibition was still the goal of the Government, he 
explained that it wanted to reach the goal by easy stages. The cut motion was 
rejected by 73 votes to 36 and the entire demand for grant of Pv.s. 21,,f}3,000 was 
passed. The House next adjourned till the 27th. March, when the maladministration 
of the Co-operative Department, and the failure of the Government to check corrup- 
tions in the Co-operative societies were pointed out by members of the opposition in 
connection with the budget demand for a grant of Rs. 1525,000 moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari IJalUck for expenditure under the head “Co- 
operation.” All the cut motions being defeated without division, the main demand 
for grant under “Co-operation” was sanctioned by the House. The House also 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 23,12,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Debt 
Conciliation' moved by Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullich Next day, the 28th. March, 
the “failure of the Government to formulate a policy for the supply of 
cheap electricity in mofussil areas” came in for much criticism by Congress 
members, Dr. Nalinaksha Sannyal and Eai Narendra Nath Choicdhury each moved 
a “cut” in the demand for Rs. 1,45,000 for expenditure under the head “Other 
taxes and duties” to raise the discussion. “It is a ^ matter of regret,” said one of 
the members, “that while other provinces in India have gone ahead with the 
development of electricity schemes, none has been formulated in Bengal though 
she has richer resources.” Mr, B, J. Hawkings of the European Group 
suggested that if the Government were considering any large electrical development 
scheme they should appoint a Board of Commissioners and expert engineers who 
should be given a free hand to further the development of electrical supply. While 
the policy that cheap electricity should somehow or other be provided had been 
formulated, the question now was how it could be done, said Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, 
Minister for Commerce, in explaining the Government policy. Now the question 
was one of method. “I must confess,” he remarked, “that this problem, namely, 
the problem of development of cheap electricity, has to a very large extent eluded 
me and the best way out that I can find is the appointment of a Board of Elec- 
tricity Commissioners which will be able to assist the Government in framing the 
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Bchenie. The cut mol, ions were rcjiv.tcd division nnd the cloinniid 

■was carried. The Asfioiubly ilu'n adjouniod, lill iho ik'nI day, thn 2«lli. March, 
when it coucludod U)o consldendion oC the dntniud for jiranls for 

cxpendiLarc under dinorout lioiids. I’lio dcinand for ^rniils of Hk* ‘hlV.IKlO for 
expenditure mulcr bend ‘AliscelUineous, Ks. d,Sl,(i() for expeiulitiire under ilio head 
Torts and Pilot(ij!,c’, Rs. Ll.'l.ISjUl) for oxiHMidituro under the IiOiul ‘Slalionai’y and 
rrintinji; and Deprocialion IU‘HO,rve fund (hmMMiinent ju'esses, lls. h.iKH) for expon- 
dituTo luulcr the head ‘fiiloroHl. on l)e])t and oilier oldif^al ions’, lis. Vli.lHM’l'iM'or 
expenditure under the heads 'Superannuation alIowaiu‘e and Pensions, eomnnitalioim 
of pciiHiong finaneod from ordinary tcntiuio and pnynu'iit ol eoiniunled value of 
pensions, Rs. 77.iK»,(lC10 for expcnditui(5 iiiuler the head ‘Misi'idlancmis’, Ks. •l.OOjtlOU 
ior expenditure under the head ‘Interest Free Advances' and Iv!s, llJT.lHiO lor ox- 
pcndiUiTC under the head ‘Loans and advain-es bearing inlen-sl' moved liy the 
Bou'blc Mr. AT. S, t^iLhrawanhj were sanetioned liy ilu', I louse witluint any out. 
The House also saiudioncd a demand for <‘:rant ol l?s. P! HVHiO moved liy the 
Eou’blo Kliwaia Sir Ntidmuihlnt for expenditure under the liead ‘Exiraorclinary 
charges in India’, The House tlion adjourned. 

OicNSOiisuH* (hi!Ti<!isv:i) 


SOtli. MAKCn The o]ieratioii of press <*eusorship in Bone:a.l was severely 
criticised to-day when the ClovcrnmenPH Hupphnimulary demand for the. go-ant 
of a sum of Rs. 15^1,000 for expenditure under se.viui diHiu*eiit lu^ads in the 
year 1939-40 was presented to the House. The (|iu‘slion \Yas raised l>y means 
of a cut motion moved by Mr. Suromlrxniufh ((Vmgress) in <‘onne(*tion 

with the demand for the grant of a sum of Us. 5,5: >,()()() for* expenditure under 
the head ‘-Extraordinary Charges in India.” 1'hesc reiireseiit cliargi'S incurred in 
connection with the war. Mr, Biswas moved his cut mol ion to emphasise that 
the expenditure on the Press Censor was unncccHsary. lie moved another eiit 
motion to point out that the cx])cnditure on air raid prof-autioiis was a “sheer 
waste of public money.” He said that the Press Censorship Department was 
absolutely unnecessary and thought that it existed for politn^al purpos(‘s in the 
interest of the present Ministry in Bengal; it was there only to gag public opinion 
and the expression of public, opinion. Replying, the Homo Minister, Ivhwaja ^Ir 
Nazimuddin referred to the question of cxpoiuliturc on air raid proi^aiitions and 
said that the first thing to be renicin bored in this conneediou was that most of this 
expenditure would be recovered from the Government of India. As regards Press 
OensorBhip and the allegation that it had been used more or loss to’ keep the 
Government in power, the Home Minister pointed out that practic.ully no motion had 
been taken by the Government against any iiapcr for any criticism of Ihoir polii‘.y. 
The Government had only taken steps under the Hcfciicc of India Act against 
newspapers which were writing against the war. 'Whatevor might bo the merits or 
demerits of the action of Government or the rress Olliccr, the allegation that the 
Defence of India Act had been used for the purpose of maiuLaining the Govern- 
ment in power was absolutely baseless. Mr. Jhawas^s lirst cut motion which em- 
phasised that the expenditure on^ the Press Censor was unnecessary was rejected 
WMOut a division. The Opposition forced a division on his flecond c.ut motion 
which pointed out that the expenditure on air raid ))rccaiiLionR ivas a “slieor waste 
m public mormy. The eut motion was rejected by the J-Ionsc liy 00 votes to 02, 
The demand for Es. 5,55000 for “Extia-ordinary Charges iu India” was passed. 

PROTEST AGAINST BaN ON CONiniEHB 


8th. APRIL : The recent order of the Provincial Government, prohibiting 
publication in Bsugal of any news of, comment upon, or reference to the pro- 
grammes and actoties of the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
Ch^dra Bose and bwami bahajananda or any organisation with 
which Ml. Bose or Swami Sahajananda were connected, was the flubiect matter of 
to-day. In admitting the motion, notice of which was 
Rose (Congress), the Speaker remarked that during 
^ question of Government having abused 
Hefence of India Rules curtailing the liberties of the Press. 

Bimply discuss it on the basis of the Government order itself. The 
motion was taken up for discussion on the next day, the 9th. April when it 
was rejected by 104 to 73 votes, The House was then prorogued. ^ 
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on irrigation and the hydro-electric schemes was nearly Rs. 41 crores. The 
irrigation works— productive and unproductive— combined yielded a net return of 
9*92 per cent and though there was still a gap between the hydro-electric income 
and the expenditure, the position was gradually improving as the load developed. 

PRIMARY Education Bill 

9th. JANUARY ilfi'an Abdul Haye, Education Minister, then moved 
consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as reported on by the Select 
Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory attendance of children at primary 
schools, and had been before the House for about two years. After a three-hours 
debate the House rejected without a division a motion for circulation of the Bill 
and look it into consideration clause by clause. Duiing the discussion several 
members took exception to the clauses providing co-educatiou. It was suggested 
that it would offend Moslem religious feelings. The Premier, Sir Sikandar ^Hyat 
Khan, declared that there was nothing in the Bill which infringed the principles 
of Islam. He disapproved the practice of compelling giils below the age of nine 
to observe purdalL Islam did not enjoin the ofiservance of purdah at all times. 
The question of having separate syllabus for boys and girls of primary schools 
in the Punjab was raised on the 15th. January by an amendment to Clause II 
by Mr. Ghulam Samaiid (Unionist). The amendment w’as defeated without a 
division. Replying to the debate, the Education Minister, Mian Abdul Haye 
said that the Syllabus Committee had recommended a common syllabus both for 
boys and girls up to third and fourth standards but for fourth and fifth standards 
certain modifications had been suggested. The Government had accepted these 
recommendations. As regards religious instruction, the Minister said that the 
present Government had already issued orders that in a certain luimber of girls’ 
schools, religious instructions should be imparted after school Lours. He assured 
the House that if this worked satisfactorily, the Government would not only 
introduce it during school hours but also extena it to other girls’ schools. Among 
those who supported the amendment was Begum Eashtda Latif, veiled Muslim 
woman-member of the Unionist Party, who said that many people did not send 
their girls to schools because the present education had created a feeling in girls 
that it was below their dignity to do any domestic work. Begum Shah Nawaz, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, drew the attention of the 
House to the recommendations of the Women’s Education Committee appointed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education that there should be a common 
syllabus both for boys and girls in primary stages. Bihi Baghbir Knur (Congress) 
deplored that obstacles were being placed in the way of the spread of primary 
education. She wanted the women of this country to be fully educated so that 
they could even offer themselves for recruitment in the Army. 

Working of Debt Relief Act 

11th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day debated for over three hours a resolu- 
tion moved by Sardar Natniihal Singh Mann (Unionist) rccoranicnclating to the 
Government to take the necessary steps to appoint, in consultation with the Lahore 
High Court, au experienced judicial oliicer to enquire and report, whether the laws 
enacted to afford protection to debtors wmre being properly given effect to by sub- 
ordinate courts. The resolution received all round support in the House. Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, lending 
support to the resolution said that he had received several complaints that the 
legislation, which was passed by the House for the protection and relief of debtors, 
was not being acted upon. Mir Maqhool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, expressed the opinion that the Courts had exercised their discretion in 
a manner which was most objectionable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House acljourned. 

Health Insurance Bill 

18th. JANUARY The announcement that legislation designed for the welfare 
and benefit of workers was under the close consideration of the Punjab Government 
was made by Mian Abdul Baye, Minister for Education and Health, to-day, 
opposing the introduction of the Punjab Health Insurance Bill, sought to be in- 
troduced by Dr, Satyapal (Congress). The Education Minister said that the 
Government intended to establish for the benefit and welfare of employees a Fund 
which would be administered by a committee of representatives of employers as 
well as employees. If it were ultimately decided to undertake legislation for the 
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imi’posc ili would lio btdiHv llio iloll^?o. Tlui AuHtnuldy rofased to K^'ant 

Ime to Dr* Satnapdl U) inl.r()diu*.(i hin Bill. 

CoLoinirsvnox Biij, 

Mr. Oh . ^'^u!Uf‘r i^ivijk (llnionisi.) (Uni iuovhI ilini liis ruiij.ih Arlincial ({hcG 
0{)loitrisal.ion Bill ho tiibMi iiiti) o.oawidoral.ion. Mr, h \ Ih Ahtnud Ourmani 

miovod l-hat» l.ho Bill should 1)0 i-lroulaU'd fur iho puri'oso of olitdlln;'; puhlir opiuion 
thoroon. Ho voiul.i'd oaL iliat ({i)V(*miuiaiL w:w iu Hyiu[«Uhy wiUi 'l.lui priiioiido of 
tho bill and thomsolvos proposoil to inl.ro;lu(‘o lo;‘,i^lalioii with Uio ijbjoi^l. of roHirioi- 
iaj^ lliG Halo of artiihuul oi* uilulU’rnlod Hr. iliitiirhiiutl Hh.fn/di\t ‘‘)uii'a.c.Uirino(l 

tliia aa diliUory LaoUos on i.iuj part, t»r (.ho < lovornnionl. and said t.hal, Huch a uioasuro 
phoidd have l)oou passoil Ion;; a:;o. AB-or a full-ll(i(l;.';o(l dobah: in whi.di iihonl, a 
dozen BpOidcorri partic.ipatod, Mr. Hunnanrs motion for (-irc.nhLtion m'Sh rojjM-toil with- 
out a division and tUiMnotion for oonaidoratiou waa carrud. Tlni lloiiBO then 
adiourned till the liDth inslant. 

S'l’ATM An> TO iNiUTivnijMS Bir.h 

20th. JANUARY '.’—Sir (Uiofurdm, I)(‘V(doi>ni(*ni Miiiistt'r, nnn-od tlia,t tlio Punjsi]) 
State Aid to Industries (Amt'udiiuaO) Ihll, as nsportcil by Uu* Sidnu- Honunittoe, 
be taken into eonsideral.iun. An Oppo.iition inemlxM', Hitf'ddr A’o/'ou/* Sint/h^ moved 
that fclni Bill be reeommiUeil to the same Seltud, (lommit(o(*. with instructions U) 
make ilelinite provisions in the Bill for the puriM)iu*. of encoiiracihip; cotlav:e indus- 
tries in rural areas. After a fidMleib;eil (lebatc, the Opposition motion was 
negatived without a division and the House proiuMuled to c.oiniidcr tlu! Bill chuise by 
edause. 'Hirco out of the live clauses of the BUI were ]>a!*sed and the fourth was under 
discussion when the Assembly adjoarm'Al till the 5lh. Rehnmry when the Bill was 
passed, yir i^hhotu. windiuj!: ni> the debaUi on the tliird re.idin;«;, assured 

the House that subsidies would be urantod only in just a, ml di'serviiuii e-ases. U’ho 
IVIiiiiBtcr said that ^under the Old Act, Kul)sitli('s eonid bii .«*;iv(m only for research 
work, whereas aiicm'dinu: to the present Bill subsidies would b(^ available for any 
purpose vvhieh could help in the improvement of villa:;o and (lottai’O industries, 

OPKiciAL Bills iNTnoDimm) 

SOtii, JANUARY :-'Two new hills, namely the Punjab Motor Vehieles 'Paxatiou 
(Amendment) Bill and the Pujab Thai (Increase in Vnluo) Bill, were introduced. 
The consideration of those ])l11s was postponed as sudicicnli (.hue to enable Iho 
members to study them had not been i;ivo.n. 

Major Khimr Huat Khan. Minister for PubUe Works, inirodiieeil the Punjab 
Motor Yehieles Taxation (Amendment) Bill 

Punjab Tiial Bill 

Sir Chhoturavi, Development Munster, also iiitrodu(^ed the Punjiib Thai Bill 
which provided for the levy of a tax on lands, the valiio of wliieli would Im enhan- 
ced by irrigation from the Thai (‘anal. The iiroeends of Die Tax would he utilised in 
lining the main canals and branches in order to prevent wai.tu'-lo;;’gin;;. The 
motion of the Opposition to ciunilal^) the Bill for tlio purpose of (‘lieil,ing piililie 
opinion, was defeated by 82 to 3) votes on the 8Ui. February and tlio House ac- 
cepted the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Oummittec. The Bill was passed 
on the 19th. April. 


The Factories Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam then moved for the reference of the Factories (Punjab 
Amendmcal) Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill, which sought to regulate the 
estabUshment and extension of factories in the province aflocts iextiliys, glass, 
cement, chemical, hydrogenated oils, cotton ginning and pressing factories, hosiory 
manu aciture ancl flour mills. It provided that no factory shall be established or 
extended for the purpose ^ of carrying on one or more of the manufacturing 
moce^es or for mu'poses incidental thcretOi save with the permission in writing of 
the Provincial Government or such person or persons as it may direct. The 
penalty for contravention of this provision, suggested by the ftelocfc Oommittoe, 

extend to one year or fine which 
5, 0(1). This clause eyokeii strong both from members 

of the Opposition and of the Ministerialist Party on the 24th. April. With a view 
to accommodating their point of view Mr. Tikka Ram, Parliamentary Secretary. 

S penal part of the provision and the clauio 

as amended by the House now provided that contravention shall be punishable 
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with a fine which may extend to Es. 5,000 and in addition with a fine of Es. 100 
for each day of the period during which the contravention continues. Another 
official amendment accepted by the House provided that an aggrieved person, whose 
application had been rejected, will have the right to appeal to the Provincial 
Government. The House also agreed to the amendment of Sir Goknlckand Narang, 
which sought to include steel rolling mills in the schedule of factories to which the 
provisions of this Bill will apply. 

Hunger-Strike in Ferozepur Jail 


1st. FEBRUARY Moving the adjournment motion on the Hunger Strike in 
the Ferozepur Jail to-day, Dr. Sabjfipal explained the circumstances which led to 
the prisoners to resold to hunger-strike. He alleged tliat, when the grievances of 
the political prisoners were represented to the Superintendent of the Jail, he oidered 
fellers lo be put on the ringleaders. Sardar Han Sznyh (Congress), supporting 
the motion, said that when he interviewed some of these prisoners on the 
eve of their starting the hunger strike they complained of maltreatment by the 
jail authorities. The general complaints were for about diet, medical treatment, 
facilities for correspondence and general behaviour of Jail authorities. The iVlinr.ter 
for Jails in re'ply slated that out of l.il political prisoners confined in the 
Ferozepur Jail four were on hunger-strike— three since January 24 and one since 
Junuaiy 27. On January 30, in res]>onse to a request made by some of the priso- 
ners, the Inspector-GencL'al of Prisons visited the jail. There was no substantial 
complaint to which the Government should give consideration. None of the prisoners 
was in a ]U'ecai-ious condilion and tliey were offering the least possible resistance to 
feeding. The Minister however ivarned the House that hunger-strike was a jail offence 
triable by a Magistrate. It would prejudice the case, he added, if they discussed 
tlie matter. As regards the allegations that the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike 
because they were ill-treated by the jail authorities, the Minister stated that the 
Bup-ei'in ten dent of the Jail concerned was an Officer of long experience and great 
ability. He was not likely to be a person to insult or abuse the prisoners. The 
Llinister added that he would be extremely sorry if the Superintendent had really 
used abusive language. Kg assured the House that nothing serious had happened 
to any of the prisoners. The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 28. 

TiUBAL Eaid in Punjab 


2l3t. FEBRUARY In the Assembly which met this afternoon after the 
Moharram recess, the Speaker, FJir Shahahziddiii. ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion tabled by Laia Dunichand seeking lo discuss a tribal raid on 
Isiikhcl, a village in Maliiwali District of the Ihinjab, on February 18. Making 
a statement iii connection with the raid, Sir Slkander Hijat Khan, Premier said 
that a gang of approximately two hiindied trans-border people came all the 
way through North-West Frontier Province. On their way, they burnt a police 
station in the Frontier Province and then headed for the Punjab. The Frontier 
Police gave timely intimation and the citizens of Isakhel were warned in time, 
with the result that they were prepared for this large horde of raiders, who 
were all armed. When the raiders arrived, they entered the city through 
different gates and were received with a volley ^ of fire from all quarters. The 
cil.izens themselves had organised difierent parties in diflerent parts of the city 
umlcL’ the direction of the police and the speaker paid a tribute to the police 
and also to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon who very bravely associated bimself 
■ One of their colleagues here, Khan Bahadur 

up one of the most difficult positions in the 
expelling the raiders without any loss so far 
one of his servants was wounded, while one 
there. It is believed that four 
carried away. There was 


no 


with the police and the citizens. 

Ghulam Qadir Khan, also look 
city and he was responsible for 
as he was concerned except that 
of the raiders was killed and his body was left 

other raiders wore killed and their bodies were i ^ t . v 

loss of property. The raiders thereafter went away^ and took reiuge the 
adjoining hills. Subsequently, information was received ^ that three hundred 
other people had come to join them with a view to avenging themselves on the 
citizens of Dera Ismail Khan who had inflicted such loss on them. Unfortunately 
the police force there was not adequate to meet the attack of a big raiding 
party like that. So they had to seek the help of the military augioritieB. A 
battalion of Infantry left the same evening from Eawalpmdi for Kalabagh so 
that they may round up the raiders and see that they did not get back- ihe 
Frontier Police on their side strengthened their various positions and the people 
and the Government were thus able to corner the raiders. 


24 
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Kx<^ism Amuni). \U\,u 

22ml. FEBRUARY : -The Artwomhly lo-diiy roKtmuMl dim'iissu^n on iho Puniiib 
ExcIho (Anioudmoni) Rill wlindi hail Ixhmi iiil.n whin'd hy ^Ir (liltnfuntni, 1 )(ivoloi)- 
tnnnt Mininlor. d’lio Rill Hoii{»;lii, lo HOfiirn ilic rnliira of’usi'd rM*iso botl’lnH to tlio 
(Urttilloriow an now botUoH wliu‘!i iiHod to ho imported I'nnu th'rinjiny avor' no 
loiijjiei' aviiilahlo owiiij; to tho war. IntorviMunji; in Ihi' {U'hi\ii\ (ho rroniior 8ir 
Sifcavder Ifijat. Khan Haul tliat. ho wiiK lit ono with (ln‘ nioiulua'H who wanted 
to introdiic.o Rrohihitioii hut tho Punjab < lovo) nuu'iit was watidiiii** tlui iVHultH o{ 
rrolii])ilion in othor Provineon. 11io ProiuiiM* asHurn! Ihi: lioiiHi' iViiit tho prosput 
loKishUioii would not liolp in inoroartin» tho iMuiHuinplion nl’ li(|uor i)iit on tho 

other hand have a Hiiliitary odV.pt in o.ontrolliu:!; illi.'it distillaliou. Air, Manaharlal 
Finanoc MiniHler, Haul that tho ohjoi-t of tho Ihll wan lo ro '.ulahi tho rKluor 
trade and to Htop an far as ponnihlo illhdt diHlillation, Tho < h)voniinont. ho* added 
was prepared to {‘-ivo its support to any industrialist who luo'ndod to start 
inanufaoturin.‘i; hattlos hut so far, no one (ind npproaohi'd llni ({ov.u-umont with 
Hiudi a miiiosL Dlirau Chamauhti said that siiifo tho lInioni:;l. ({ovcrniiu'nt had 
come into power in tlio Ihuijah, the (‘Ousuinplifut of lupior had I'.rcally iinToasid 
as was ovideiU'O.d hy the rise in tho nuinher of osriso liiauims. Ilo did ' liofc 

understand why tho (lovcrniuonl; had ooni*' out with this liill to provide 
faoilitios to the distillers in face of the mandalo of the oicctorale. to usher in 
a “dry” era, II: tho P>ill did hoeiuue op('ral.ivi! it would tend, lo chcai>eu couutrv 
lupior whioliwas detrimental to tho health of tho pi'oph*. l»i\v:in rdiamanlal 

also took ohjpc.tion to Iluj wide po\v(m-h lo ho piivou to the police thrcui'di* lids 
leKiBlatiou. Alter thiTO hours’ d(J>ate, tho Iloiisi? took iolo c..»iai(hu'atiou tho 

lull by^ h'i a[;ainHt do votes. Tho c.inudatiou moliou moved hy lHwan Chamanlal 
was rejeeted without a division and the House adjourned. 

Thk Dvavy Ukiuhk Riru. 

26th. FEBRUARY to intli. APKIU: — ^Tho Punjab U<diof of In(l(‘htc(hiess Ameiidnii'nt 
Bill was tidpn into cnnsidoration hwlay and the liousti proceoilcd to discuss tlio 
Bui clause by chuiso. llie <;onjj;ross motion to circulalo tho Pull for the luirpose 
oE elieitinK public opiiuou on it was rejoeted. _ Air, Kriidnia i/oiml Ihut 


(OonpresH) 
tion Puiul 


8u|,^li:estcd that the liovornment’. should (U'calo a Held/ Red mni)- 

- and also proyu^ dieap credit. Sir Chhutnmm, Dovolo )- 

ment Munster, said tluit if tho (lovenmumt were lo roliovo tlu^ ib^hlors of their 
burden by payia<^ on their behalf tliey would have to mit down (‘xpe.nses mi 
eiucaUon medical now taxes. The Alin Inter 

mlded that the Government had never Ix'on in favour of ivpiidiaiion of dohls. 
They kei)t a balance bcLwceti capitaliRin and soeklism. TImy <lid not want to 
end capitalism but only some of its oh]e(‘.tiona])le features. On the 2Sth. F.-hniarv 
Lala Bevf Raj Sctki moved an amciulnioiit sookim;’ lo cxomitt anv hankin'*' 

dedaies that tho court shall deem interest to be excessive if it ('xccihIihI 71 nor 
cent per annum simido interest in the case of soenred loans, t r l‘'> ner c -n 
per annum simple interest in the case of nnsee.ured linns Mir //t 5 

Khan, the Premier said that he would have ^ /'‘' I 

bul Ms Inlqtnmtion ms Hat .ml ' iji.j.i., , ...J, ,J it—li 

AAhfTi“J?“itTS W’ 11'"'“ «»!• V» SiCK 

ACC. ine i. , ^ r ^^overnmont lu^ceptcd tho amiMulimMit llio 

mam ob]Mtof the Bill would bo nullified. 'Idie ameue racnl L I 
^vision. Ihe House also rqected another amendment to tiusJV m.ved 
Chaudhn Ktshna Gopal Dutt suggestius that the co-operative soviet cs XZ not 
be exempted from the provis bus of tho Bill Sir / /> 'P'' 

and then adjourned till the 15th Anrii witAn ^n diflorciit dates 

The Premier. Sir Sihander tl.n®w!f It 

nnanimouBly as it would benefit hnth u • t the measure 

wasm eonwnance ffXCScinle^ofMl‘“'®‘® and non-agriculturists and 
BO mice wim me pnncipies of the Oongross. lieferring to the suggesUou 
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of a Congress member that the benefits of the Bill should be limited to those 
paying an annual land ^ revenue of Es. 500, the Premier pointed ont that the 
number of those 'v^’ho paid land revenue of more than Es, oOO 'W'as 1,875, whereas 
those whom the measure would dheetly benefit numbered 3,470.000. They would not, 
added the Premier, espeefc the Govenimont to enact a separate lavr for the former. 
Eef erring to the rate of interest on loans which was sought to be fixed by the Bill, 
the Premier said that the rate proposed in the Bill (7.^ per cent for secured loan 
and 12-J per cent for un -secured loan) was fair and equitable both to the creditors 
and the debtors. The Premier strongly re])udiated the suggestion that the measure 
would lead to the destruction of credit in the Province. Sir C^hoiiiram, develop- 
ment Minister, intervening in the debate earlier, congratulated the agriculturist 
members of the Congress Party on having supported the Bill. The Minister 
characterised as im\)ractical)le the proposal for the wiping out of the entire 
indebtedness of the Province, He said that the interest alone on an indebtedness 
of fifty crores would amout to five cioics which would be a drain on the provincial 
exchequer and the agriculturists knew that ultimately it would aflect their pockets. 
An interesting feature of the Bill was that, it also aftbided protection to non-agricul- 
turists whose one main residential house was exempted from attachment in execution 
of money decrees. The main opposition to the measure came from the Independent 
Party led by Sardar Santokk Bingh. It was pointed out that the Government 
was exploiting the name of the ]‘.oor to benefit the big landlords. Sardar Santokh 
Singh alleged that by this Bill all principles of iuiisprndence, equity and fairplay 
had been thrown to the winds. He particularly criticised the provision which 
accorded difierential treatment to banking companies ns against individual money- 
lenders. Sir Gokiikliand Narang, ex-Minister and in(ml:er of the Independent 
Party, and Sardar Sohart Singh Josh (Congiess) suggested that the entire indebted- 
ness should be wiped off. fc^ir Gokulchand Narang cniicised the extended powers 
of the Conciliation Boards which had deprived the civil courts of their legitimate 
powers, and expressed the belief that the Bill would lead to corruption and would 
destroy the credit of the province. 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

1st. MARCH A revenue deficit of Es. 28 lakhs, which is covered by extraordina- 
ry receipts of Es. 50 lakhs, with no coiresponding expenclilnre. leaving a surplus 
balance of Es. 22 lakhs was revealed by the Finance Minister, Mr. Manohar Lal^ 
presenting the budget estimates tor the next year to the Assembly this afternoon. 

The total estimated revenue receipts stand at Es. 31,74 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Es. 12,02 lakhs. The deficit is due entirely to famine in Hissar district, which 
for a third consecutive year seriously affects the financts of the Province. Provi- 
sion is being made for a direct expenditure of Es. 32 lakhs on famine. But for 
it these estimates would show a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. Further there is 
likely to he a loss of revenue in additional suspensions and remissions of Es. 11 
lakhs, proceeding on the basis of normal kharit in 1910. The famine, thus, said 
the Finance Minister, has worsened our finances to the extent of Es. 43 lakhs, 
but its existence brings once again into relief the essential soundness of our finan- 
ces. The revised deficit for the current year is Es. 49 lakhs, due to a direct famine 
expenditure of Es. 72 lakhs and sj^ecial loss in revenue, because of abnormal 
suspensions and remissions, of Es. l6 lakhs. But ior the famine there would have 
been a revenue surplus of no less a magnitude than Es. 39 lakhs. No new taxation 
is proposed and action on the report of the Punjab Eesources and Eetrenchment 
Committee is deferred until the verdict of the Assembly is available. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for the next year with the revised 
estimates tor current year reveals an estimated improvement of Es. 17 lakhs under 
Land Eevenue (gross). A noticeable feature that promises to last is the steady and 
welcome increase under receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act. 

Increased expenditure on account of expanding irrigation projects and on Bene- 
ficent departments is a characteiistic feature of the whole financial policy of the 
present Government ever since April 1937, said the Finance Minister. The Haveli 
Project, which was an achieved fact during the current year, will provide perennial 
irrigation to more than half a million acies and non-perennial irrigation to about 
half a million acres. The estimated cost of the Thall Pioject, which has been taken 
in hand, is about Es. 7i crores calculated on pre-war rates and the headworks are 
not expected to be ready before A]3ril, 1942. 

Referring to the Bhakra Dam Project, the Finance Minister said ; “The importance 
of providing irrigation to the parched districts of Hissar and Rohtak has been 
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hroiii^lii. homo to iih nil with pnrtiiMilar oniplmKin <lurii)." Ilu* (wo ycorn, when 
(lovcu'nmouli IniH liad l.o Hpciul (‘h. Jl'j cputh in ninl imliri'fl. ivlnJ, mid j 

Bl.au(l to aRsnro Uio Ilonno and l.lumo dirttrirls llnit uo!, a day is Immu;;' wanicd in 
coming- to pnudicnl i>ripK with (ho many [inmlrnm iinnhcd in iho Si'lnnnn.’' 

Ex])huiiin{i; tlio {[[rowtli ol* l)(MH*iin*nl. (‘\|M‘ndil.urn. Mr._ i\Ijmi»liar Lnl said : *'Tlu'i'C 
irt provision U> attack illiicracy on which dm Minislry has declared a reliiiit- 

loHS war, and {.’girls’ cdncaiion (amlinuos lo receive increa.iiin/, al.lenlion. Ihnicefi 
](\l)dO are to bo { 2 ;ivon an wholarHhii'H to weavm's and K|Mvi.d clns'ics and a provision 
ol Ivfl. jiiiH beoii made, for soldiers’ ehildreiu iScl.etncs for (he supply of 

driukine; water iiro to eost Its. one. lakh and there, is ii^ special pnaision ol Ils. 
10,001) lor widla for tho seliodiiled castes, ^^ome provishui is >eade for f;‘nuiis to 
cduiMitcd you uc; men to lndj> thorn in sl-avlin^ liamHcral'Is ami indusl.ritu 

The provincial additional police, is heine: maintained and war meds lmv«^ myesshated 

further Btvon^thonin^ of our police, force. T'lu* yroump; <‘\il (S‘ counlerfoiliii}.!; of 
coins has also involved expenditure, as it has been found tuvesiiary (o provide a 

Bpceial Btjiir for tho ilolee.tion of cases of (.Ids serious oircnce ^ 

Slrikiuji; (ip^urcs of land revtame siisptmsums and _ rciulv.siims wen* ‘*;ive,n liy 
the Eiiuine.G J\Iinis(.er, who snhl : “Hinee, the pnyenl. iMinisIry yame iitl.o power 
snsponsions and remissions have (•olallnd Its. P»,IV\;‘m',(Hii) as a'';!iiis|. Ks. 1, lT,d7,(ii)0 
for the throe years ininie.<liat<*ly precediii!** tho inanypiration ()f droumd.d Aiilonomy.” 
TJic Fimiiieo Minister oalle.d iiMoniion li> the fa<*t Ihm. dmui-; tin* cnrn'iit year 
tho land revenue RiisponslouH and remissions anionnlc(l to as much as tho 
ag'^rc{i;atc for tho throe years immediately ]>ri‘e(‘dinp: I'lovinci.d Anhnmmy. Water 
rate reraisRionB distdosc a similar position. _ hor ne\l. y‘ai\ allowan ce is beinsj; 
made under laud rovoimo suspensions and remissions lo Ihc. auunuit of lls. 1,;M,(10,()U) 
and under abiana remissions to the amount of Us. ‘Jl lakhs. 


VoTiNii ON Uuixn-rr Dkmanps 

9th. to 20th. MARCH :‘-'Votiug: on Ihulgot demands for grants eomim*need on tlic 
9th. March and after two day^s’ dehatc, tho (lovornnumt demand for a grant of Ps. 
21,23,900 ill respect of Ituliistrios was passed. A cut motion of H^tnlar lUilnuiur i:^(t)ftokh 
Singh, Leader of llie Tudependont Party, was negatived by SI voii's (o Oh. Winding 
up tho debate. Sir (Jlihotnarm, Minister for Dovoloijuumt, explained tlu^ aehiovi'miuls 
of the industries department sinoe the mlvent of provincial imtoiiom.y. Uio jllinisler 
reminded the House that the Jhinjal) was the first province in India to iindc.rlnko 
ail industrial survey ou a provincial scale. It was also the lirst in starting a Stores 
Purchase Department. The Minister thou ToftaTdd to the various aids enacted l)y 
the House for developing and encouraging industrial di'.velopment of the province. 
Sir Chhoturam paid a tribute to tho present Director of ludnstries, Kai Ihihiulur 
Ramlal, who would be retiring in August next aftci: a hrillinnl, cart'or, and would 
be succeeded by a distinguished Muslim ()irn*cr. Ohmdhri Kriuhva halt 

(Congress) charged the Premier with no.])Otisni for appointing his brother-in-law 
as Director of Industries in the place 9 f Hai Bahadur Kamlal. Tiic latter, he 
Bam, was a most capable Oflicer. Ho did not undorstuud why his serviees were 
being terminated. Nawab Mnzciffav Khan deplored the Vommuual tendencies’’ of 
mose who criticised the appointment of a Muslim in succession to tlie prcKcnt 
Director of Industries. Sir Gokulchand Narang siiul that the iiulustry as a whole 
was not nourishing in the province. Neither tlic previous iior tho preH(*nt Ministry 

industrial development. Ni?- IVilliani Bokria 
thought th^ the high rate of interest hampered the growth of industries in the 
province. Me complained of rTOveriimcnt’s miseiiincHS in granting aid to industries. 
On the 15th. after, two days’ full-dress debate, the Gove nun out demand for 

me gi’ant of Es. 93,0.jcS00 in respect of General Administration was volcil. 'J'ho 
Opposition Party s cut motion which sought to diBcuss the policy of tlie (Jovcrnmcnt 
underiymg general admin istmtion, was negatived by 79 voles to 30. With a view to 
CoQgress members to attciid the Congress Session, the Assembly 
fa instant. Over a dozen members partieipatoil in 

of the Opposition Tarty charged (ho Unionist 
Government with suppressing civil liberties and banning the entry in the iirovinco 

99 *iw further allc{>;c<l Hint Bccurilicfl 

demanded while scimrilics amoiinlinn to Ks, 
mmt nf They also necusod the, Oovoru- 

the dignity of tho House and warned 
gress members that, if they did not change their attitude, the Congress 
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would be liquidated, in the province. The Premier appealed to the Congressmen to 
“behave properly” and co-operate with him in the welfare of the province.^ Compa- 
ring the figures of crimes in the Punjab with thote in the United Provinces, the 
Premier slated that there had been a larger inerese in crimes in U. P. after the 
advent of the provincial autonomy than in the Punjab. The Premier strongly 
re-iudiated the allegations that the Government had demoralised the Press. _Hc read 
out a communicalioii from members of the Press Gallery lodging their strong 
protest against the allegalioiis made against the Pun jab Press by certain members of 
the Opijosition. L'ajor Khizar Hijat Khan Tirana, Miiiister for Public Woihs 
and Mian Abdul Ilayce, Minister for Education, also replied to the criticism 
levelled against their respective Departments. On the 2Sth. March, the policy 
of the Publifi V/oiks Department was ciitieiscd during the debate raised on 
a token cut under the demand for grant for Ps. 1GX-9,9U0 in res^'icct of charges 
on the Public AVorks Department, Buildings and Eoads Eslablishment. Euirdar 
Kapur Singh pointed Out that 54 lakhs were being spent annually by the 
Government on the provincial roads whose total mileage was 4 thousand, 
whereas a paltry grant of 3 lakhs had been given to "^the District Boards 

for the maintenance of their roads whose mileage was twenty thousand. He urged 
that the grants to the District Boards in this respect should be increased as the 
roads maintained by them directly beuefited the rural population. A suggestion 
to raise a loan of three crores of rupees for the purposes of metalling two thousand 
miles of roads in the Punjab, was made by Mr. Amjad Ali, Private Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier, The cut motion which was sponsored by the Opposition 

provided an opportunity to the members ‘of the Ministerial ]'*arty to voice the 

grievances of their respective constituents. About a dozen members mostly from 
Ministerial benches participated in the debate which remained inconclusive. On 
the 2Sth, March, guillotine was applied by the Bijeaker while the demand for 
grant in respect of the Public Works Department w^as under discussion. The re- 
maining thirty demands for grants including Police, Agriculture, Education, 

Administration of Justice and Land Eevenue amounting to over eleven crores of 
ruj-ees were voted without any discussion. By mutual arrangement between the 
Ministerial and the Opposition parties, 5 out of 35 demands were selected and were 
fully discussed for 10 days. Ihey amounted to about Es. 82 lakhs only. The Opposition 
claimed a division on the Police grant which was, however, passed by 58 votes to 21. 

Bajt on Kiiaksahs— Premier’s Explanation 

26th. MARCH The Assembly rejected to-day by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment 
motion relating to the recent firing in Lahore moved by LIr. K. L, Gauba, after a 
comprehensive statement made by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, on the 
circi msiances relating to the firing. The Piemier’s aunourcement that the Govern- 
ment would give due consideration to that part of the Muslim League resolution 
which urged for the cancellation as soon as possible of the order declaring the 
Ivhaksar Association unlawful was greeted with prolonged applause. Explaining 
his reasons for imposing the ban on the Khaksars, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
reminded the House that the ban on the activities of semi-military organisations 
in the Punjab, which numbered 18, had been imposed in response to a demand 
from the public and all sections of the House, including the Leader of the 
Opi'osition, who w'ere taken into confidence before the decision was taken. He added 
that no Government could allow private armies to function. 

Sir Sikander stated that since the ban was imposed, certain people had been 
trying to exploit the situation for their own ends and were determined to mar 
the success of the Muslim League session and bring the Ministry into disrepute. 
He levcalcd that all ]iOBsible precautions were taken to prevent any incident on 
Maich 21 and a gas squad was also kept ready. 

The Premier related the events on March 19 w'hich led to the firing. Ke 
said that when the Senior Superintendent ot Police and the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police were seriously injured, there was no officer left to control the police wdio 
opened fire. No order was given by any responsible officer. It was now for the 
Enquiiy Committee which had already been appointed to take evidence and come 
to a conclusion on the matter. After paying a tribute to the two ofiicers who 
were injured, the Picmier gave the casualties as 32 killed. The Premier also hinted 
that action would be taken against people responsible for inciting the Khaksars to 
break the law. He revealed that several meetings had been held at the house of 
a member of the Punjab Assembly where Khaksars were incited to break the law. 
At this stage, the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, Deivan Chamanlal raised a 
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poiiit of order aiul rcq[iirn(('(l llu? i’renru'r io wiwwv llie ninnlier, l)ut. <l\e Spoftker, 
yir Shahab-ud-uui md lhu( li<‘. \V(»uM iiol. iillow kirn Jo ii:>nK; the tnemlKT, _ 

Ih'feiTin^* to the rosolulitoi of (he All-Iiulin Muslim Leiip.iie, (ho. rmwier Huid 
Ihiit if ho found thul. (he Khukrnrs’ orjjiuiisalion was no hmi'er violent, nnd (ho 
Khidcsarrt uitended (,o eoutiiiuc only Iheir soeiivl jie(i\ilien, lie would i.dve. due eon- 
Bideralion io Unit, part of (,he resululiun whieh nuked for caneellntion, us soon ns 
possible, of (ho order deehiriaj;* Uii‘. Khuksurs’ Assoeiulion us nnliiw'ful. The 
Ih’cmicr assured the House llnil the (huenniu'iU. w’oiihi do (iv(‘rHhin}; to seeurc 
purity of invcslieiJition luid spuiv. nobody howe.vtu* liiph plueed lie niif.'hi bo, 'rhe 
motion when pul io vote wus lost by Dd votes io hi. 

VUNJAll W.Ul SlOtYHiK Ullilj 


lltli, APRIIji r-'Rii’ i^ikavJvr Hifitl Islnm moved to-duy ihul, the Ihinjuh riO‘j;is- 
liiUvo Asaombly (Wiir He.rviee) whieli wns desiyued to preveni nienihershi]) of 
ixny of His MujoHiy’s foiv.es or the. holding; of un olliet' under the, Defence 
lJe\ierimcnt in eouneidiou with the wur beiu}*; a dis(pnihlie{di(»n lor inendior- 
sliip of the riinjal) Asseiuhly, be (uken into eonsidernlion. tHurihir l^ohun 

Sw(jh Jofth (Oonji^iess) moved (hui (he. 11111 Im eiivululeil for (he juirpose, of 

oUeitiiifi, opinion thereupon liy .Imie J. Mr, d<ish lepn'senled the ('oii|»usrt 
vhuvpoini on the proseeiilion of the war and said dial, tiny could not, suhseribo 
to the iincoiulitioiial siiiiport, to the ilrilish (h>\ei‘nmeiii to which the Ihmjab 
Ministry hud idcd^ed theiuHelves. Majar Finmm /!// (Unionist) said that, the 
Cony;ross did not. represent, the. whole of India and eonsisti'il mostly of non- 
martial clusscs. The circulation mol Um was rejected hy *11 voles ay.aiiiHi lt» and 
thoJlousG took the Hill into eonsideiaiion. Heplyiny; lohlm dihale, on the second 
reading, the P/v?//t>r said that a similar measure Inul Iuhmii passed hy the Drilish 
rarlianient in a few minutes, He pointed (mt. that tiny wer(‘ not responsible 

for the errors of the Ih-itish in the past or even lo-day ami said that the time 
had come when the chains of Imndago were about to lie broken ami any wrong 
step on their ]iart; at this momout would again stnaigthe.u tjie, hold of Ihiu.m, 

The rremier added that diingor was ahead and they slionld help the Hrilisli 
with a view to retaining their own imle.pcnde.nee. In the Ihuijah tiny would 
have to fight for thch* very existence and it wouhl bo a wrong policy io non- 
co-operate with Ihituin l)ceaiisc it had not accepted the dinnaml for a (Jojistituent 
Assembly or the raldstan Hcheme, The Hill was iiassod I)y (H voles to IS. 

On, r, 0. Amend. Hidl 


22n(l, lo 29th, APRIL ’The hon’hlc Mr, Manaharlal^ Einaneo. ]\Iinistci\ 
introduced on the y2nd. the Code of Onminal rmcodurc (runj;d) Amondmoni) 
Bill, which sought to restore to Section 27 of the Indian Evuleiicc Aid,, 
1872, the meaning which had generally been attiiehcd (,o it in (.be past, 
namely, that so much of a confession made to a police odii'cr, or wliilo in the 
custody of a police oflieer, may be proved as may have leii to any pariie.ular 
discovery, Ihc Bil had been necessitated by a recent Full Homh rnling of the 
Lahore High Court xyhich held by a majority that the amondmouts made in 
ScL'liou IOl of the Code of Ojiminal Procedure in 19211, have, by implication, 
repealed feection 27 of the Indian Evidence Act. The B'huina' Mint dor agreed to 
the suggestion of the Opposition to refer the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(1 nnjab Amendment) Bill to a t:$clect Committee, the report of which was moved 
on the ^th. April, Two Congress members, in a minulo of dissent, attivhcd to the 
1 Committee Report, pointed out that any alteration in Section 1(>2 could be 

eft to the (central Legislature as the Code was an All-India Act. Mr. Barilal 
(Congress), suj^ported by Dewan Giiamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
and others objeiited to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was 
ultra vtres. The objection was, however, ruled out by the Wpeakcr. Ohandhri 
Krzshnagopal JOiitt (Congress) ^ then moved for the circulation of the Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by 31st January 1041. This 
n? consideration 

aIJl a- Hill was passed by 5G votes on the 27th. On the 29th. 

pevelopmeni Minister, moved that the Punjab Trade 
Thi 1 reported by the Select Committee be taken up for discussion. 

pmtUn'iiM assistanlB and commerdai 
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Budget Session— Karachi— 26tli. January to Isl. April 1940 

Eesignation of Hindu Ministers 

The Sind Lefeislalive Assembly, which commenced its Budget session at 
Karachi on the 26th. January 1910, adjourned without transacting any business on 
the motion of Miss Jethi Siphahimiila?tt, Deputy Speaker, who said that to-day 
being the Independence Day, the Congress group had important functions to attend. 
Hence she requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day. The Premier, 
Khan Bahaduv Allah Baksh .expressed his sympathy with the sentiments of the 
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mover of tlie motion aiul tho Hpciikor, l\Ir. Mimn MphamM blhah, put ilio motion 
sixyinjj; that it wan intondod to rosputdi tho. IVoliny.s of tho {'roup. No 

member and the? Hpeabir adjoiinmd th.o IIouho. 

Two Hindu MinishM’H, Mr, Nirlhtltlas \’a. hunvi and Mr. DoahiUvm^ 

tendered rcsiKiuitiouH of tlioir ollii'o this inondii}!; in olnMlh'iU't' to the iiiudu Tarty’H 
mniulate. (iao Haliil) (lohiddai^, Parliamentary ^^eeivlaiy, also riroL-jui'd. dho 
ivHi^ipiationH wore a sequel to the (leeision tabui al a miuitiiie; ol tin; Hindu Indrpcei- 
<lont momhci'H of the AHBumhly on the eve of its hud.'-;td. Hi’ssion. party, hy 

a majority, tlee.hled to ^YiUulL’uw its support to tho Allah ihd;nli Ministry and to <;o 
into the opposition. 

Ai).i()IJUNmicnt Motions RuiiKi> out 


27th. JANUAHY i—Tlie (loveiiiiuent of Suid did no (h‘t;ire under tin; pn^scuit 
cireiimstanecs to eontrol priees of foodiitulls, staUnl Prmnier Kh.tn inifhuhir AUah 
Biiksh durinji; tho discussion (m the admissihility nf an :uljonrmnent motion tahleil 
by Mr, IL K, Hidhwa to diseiiss the failuiv of the <h)v'ernnieiit (o eon(.i\>l prices. 
The ripiVcikor, Mr. ilfiran Midiiutu'd Shah, ruleil liie nuilion out of order. 'I'he Hindu 
Tiubpendentfl were oeeupyiin;* the opjuisilion heueiies. Tie* Spi'nker aiinounei'd t!n»t 
he had received us many us ID adjournment motionu, nil from the (lonp.re.ss heueiies, 
A lively iliseussion followed the anuoiimuimeut on the ipiesDou u'h(‘th(‘r an udjonni- 
incnt molion had the same elhvt as a no-eoulidence moUou. 'Hie /h'.'n/nv’ su;';i':(‘st- 
cd that insleud of taldin'i, 10 mljournment moiions the (‘onyire.i!; party eould as 
well have tabled a uo-conddeneo molion, thus Havin;;; time rHlhout iiiliirruptiipii; 
tho normal business of the House, The ttuiypTSS ineinlwus eou’.ended i,lin.t uu 
adjournment motion amounted to eeusuriinj; the. (loveinment jiolicy, hut when it 
was carried it was not imuimhcut on the Ministry lo rerii'.;ii aii'in the case of a 
no-conlidoaco motion, with whleh e.onteniioo tlie Sj'eaker ap.reeil. 'iakiiii; the 
motions one by oim, tho Smihvr riiUul out of order the. iirsi. 'molion relatin'*’ lo 
the murder of Bhaiiliat Ram in Septemlier and the sei’oml on thi^ pre.vailinj*' 
lawlessness in Hind, Tho next motion hy tho same mcmlier Ui diseuss tho 
failure of Governmoiit to eontrol the prices of foodstiills producisl another lively 
debate. The S[>cakor asked tho mover whetlmr it was of public, importauee us the 
majority of a:j,rieulturisls dcaii’cd a rise In i>nees. d'ho Pre.miei: udinitu*d that the 
mutter was of public impoftauec. dhe (iovernmenl e.<udd always control prices 
if they desired, but he disputed the urj^cmey (>f tlm mutler. 'The. prices liuil 
already come down, not gone up. The Speaker, however, look tlie vie.w that tho 
matter was not of public iraportauco luul ruled out the motum, 

Vaidh «!^ Hakimk BiLii 

roudin/'S of tlu^ Vaids siiul Hakims 

Bill moved by Mr. Nichaldas It was a Hovi-niment mi^asure, 

CoilUI-KJTION IN NoN-OI.’iqOlAO 


29th. and 3Cth, JANUABY An imimrLaut ridueji; m a point of order raised 
by the Premier, ^yhcther tho Speaker has tho power lo amend or to make an 
important correction to a iion-oincial Hill on his own iniliativo before its iul.roiliie.- 
tion, was given by the Speaker, Mr. Minrn MofuL Shah, on the IlDth. The. rivmuir 
raised an objection on the 29th. to Air. Sidhwa\^i Ihll seekim; to repeal tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 19:12 on the ground that tho Sp(‘al;er acted 
beyond his powers in carrying out a Hul).stanUvo e.Iian,‘';o iu the year on his own 
imUative to the original Jhll, tabled by the mover seeking to iv/peal tlic Act of 
U) 0 . which required the sanction of the Oovorimr-Heiiora]. I\lr. Nirhaldai 
Vazirani^ es-Minister, who had crossed the iloor on the IlDth, and oceuiii(Ml t.he seat 
of the Leader ot the Opposition, held that there was only (uio Criminal Law 
Act whiGii was passed in 1932 and the subsequent Act of 1930 was an amenilini'' 
one giving permancime to tne old Act, Moreover, leave was gran led by the House 
present Bill and no objection was raised at the time of iutroduetion 
and the House could not take cognisance of what had transpired heforo leave for 
mtrodimtiou was granted. ■Upliolding the point of order, tho Sju^akcr ruled lhat 
TT transgressed his powers iu carrying out a eorroc.tion and tho 
Bill before the House was lhat seeking to rejical the 1933 Ac*,t, which required tho 
previous sanction of the Governor-General and heiicc was out of order. 


Press Act Bepbal Bill 

thereafter was made by the llouso and as many as lo 
hours. They wore cither dropped, 


^rogi-eBB meieatter was maue c 
non-official Bdls were disposed of within two 
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withdrawn or rejected. There was a heated debate on Mr. Sidhwa^s Bill to 
repeal the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, The hon. Sir Ghulam 
Hussein Hidayatullah, opposing it, pointed out that even in Congress 
provinces, nobody had sought to repeal the measures and in Sind, where 
communal tension prevailed, it was necessary that the Government should 
be^ armed with more powers. He instanced certain articles in journals 
written before and after the Sukkur riots which were responsible for hundreds of 
communal murders. This statement was the signal for an exchange of words 
between members of the Muslim League and the Law Minister, Concluding, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain assured the House that the Government did not desire to control 
liberty of normal activities of the Press in any way. The Bill was rejected. 

The Prohibition Bill 

1st. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed the first and second readings to-day 
of a Bill which sought to restrict the consumption of intoxicants by the public, 
prohibited the consumption of intoxicants at religious and charitable places and also 
prohibited persons below the age of twenty years consuming it at any place in the 
province. During the debate, the hon. Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, Premier stated 
that the Government had decided to bring about total prohibition by stages. There 
was general support to the measure though members of the Congress Party 
expressed the opinion that the legislation had not taken them far enough but stated 
that they wholeheartedly supported the measure. Speaking on the first reading 
of the Bill, the Premier admitted that the Bill was not all that was required. He 
believed that his policy of temperance would in course of time lead towards total 
Prohibition. The province at present was not in a position to undertake a full- 
fiedged programme of Prohibition but it would be brought about anytime when 
finances permitted. He asserted them that by this legislation the younger generation 
could be prevented from acquiring the drink habit. When the necessary money 
was found the Government would gradually by notifications impose more restrictions 
by the raising of the age limit. Eeferring to the criticism that the Bill affected 
only a small percentage of the population, the Premier said that there were a 
number of charitable houses where people collected and indulged in intoxicants 
and drug smoking. If such places were closed a large number of people could be 
prevented from acquiring the habit. The elimination of drink would mean 
purification of the village and the town, the life of the people in general. With 
regard to certain objections raised by the European members, the Premier assured 
them that the Government were prepared to exempt the European community from 
the purview of the Bill. Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, ex-Minister, Mr. Gazdar (Muslim 
League) and IMiss Jethl Sipahimilani (Congress) commended the Bill to the 
House. Ish. Jamshed Mehta characterised tlie Bill _ as a camouflage and appealed 
to the Premier to withdraw the Bill and to bring in a real and better Pronibition 
Bill. Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up and concluded. 
An amendment exom))ling the European community from the operation of the 
legislation was accepted by the Government. 

Law & Obber in Sind 

5th. FEBRUARY Mr. A. S, Pamnaiii moved to-day an adjournment motion 
to discuss the Sukkur riot situation and condemn the Government in this 
connection. The Premier made a long statement and after further speeches the 
motion was talked out. The Premier, Mr. Allah Bux, deplored the continuance of 
a state of lawlessness in Sukkur District and announced that the Government was 
prepared to appoint a Select Committee to devise ways and means to cope with 
the situation, which, he admitted, was a grave blot on the fair name of the Province. 
The Premier also assured the House that, with a view to inculcating a feeling 
of brotherhood between the two major communities and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the majority community, the Government was willing to provide 
the fullest opportunity and allot the necessary funds therefor. The Premier 
characterised the recent happenings at Sukkur as disgraceful for which he laid the 
responsibility on a section of the Muslim Leaguers and^ such of the Hindu leaders 
who, unmindful of the consequences, indulged in provocative utterances particularly, 
at the Hindu Sabha Conference presided over by Dr. Moonje.^ Dealing with the 
causes of the riots, the Premier, in the course of his statement said that, in order 
to gain political power at whatever cost, one section had resorted to undesirable 
methods, even creating a state of lawlessness. This was chiefly responsible for this 
conflagration. It would be disastrous for the province if the idea was allowed to 
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gain fiirGnj>i,l\ (hiil. oinb, pDiiiii^al or oj.hcrwiHO, (’oiild ]>o I'.unK'd l)y rosorl-iiij!; to 
agiJ:ression, lie- never exin'-cled tluil. his Mnsliin hrolluM’S wmihl so foirvt UunnH(',lvcs 
aud Lho riejliis of Uieir non-Muslim neij-ihbours in tlm \ilhi.'!'es, ns io indul;»;e iu 
giich ail or»y of loot aud arson in tlio villsi'^es luid resort slunnvlfusly to kiilimppini; 
of Iliiulu womenfolk and nmle.slation of tlu'ir honour. 

lioforrin^' to the Mun/-ilM;sh issm', Urn rremier said Uml, (,ho mal.liM* was not 
easy of solution. On the one hand were |i(‘oido wlio lunu'sliy h.die.vi^d that one of 
the Manzili-ah buildiniiis was a mosilue and the.refore it shoulil he restored lo the 
Muslims. On the other hand, there, was a se-'tion whiidu Iioneatly heltl 

that none of the Many/dj'iah buildin!r,H had over Inum a moiniue. Vet miotln'r s('e,tum 
believed that even if it was a moscpie, its reshirj'liun lo the Muslims was likidy to 
be a source of constant friction Imtween the major eommnniliir. on aoeount of the 
bnildin[i;s boin^ in proximity of llm t^iidhbela t.lirine, Wt anollu'r se(*tiou wisiu‘d to 
exploit Uio situation for i»(ditical emis. 'Oie Oov<‘rnmi*Mt were fully euimeious of 
tliG extreme desirability of an early _ solution but unforliinatidy whisi the matter 
seemed noariiv^ a decision, the Muslim liejUMie lieslonilion Oommilleu threatened 
Government wilh l''atya};iaha unless the (hnernment lU'iiilcd (o surrender, iteidyinii^ 
to the queslum, why the (lovi*nnuent did not take immediate aetlou lo e.nd lho 
a‘4tntion, lho rreinier said, ostensibly the ap.iialors had mh uvreiuled the boiiiuls 
of lawful ae.tion whalewcr be the undeniiroiiud prop;u':and:i. 'Hm ^ linernment also 
hoped that better sense wonhl eventually prevail ami the ller.loraliou (tunmiitoo 
would ajrvcc to come lo satisfactory umhu-slamlin.": between tiumi and l.lui (lovern- 
ment. Tho Restoration Gommitlee (adleeled ji larp.e, numi'«‘r ol voIunU'ers little 
xoalifiins the consequence of its mdion. (lovernment feared that immcdijite sup- 
prcBsion of the movemout woidd iuvolvi* use of muc.h hn-c.e and released pristJiiers 
ill the Invpe that, when passions liad subsided llu‘ Gommith'e v.'mild realise the uii- 
wifldom of creating a situation whldi was franj;ht wilh ihe, ['ivatest dany.er to pidilie 
peace and safety. Thereafter, tlio (Jovernmeiit decided lo make one ' more (‘dbri, 
with a view to avoidinii; serious eonsequenees arlsiim, out of the use of forci*. The 
Government got into <*mitacl with the Ghairmaii of the Ivesloratiou Gommilloe who 
represented to them that ho aud some other mcmlau's wm'c (loinp; tiu'ir least to 
induce the Committee to agree lo a settlement, hut the majority (d the (Mmmittoc 
were not agreeable. E.KteasLona of lime were obtained by the C-hairmau with a 
view in securing lho consent of tins non-usscnting mmnbers of tiie (k)mmittec. 
When their efforts had failed, lho Ohainnau and his supporlers did not wash 
their hands off the Oommittcc with the result that a feeling of disoluHlieuee to Govern- 
ment’s orders was aroused among lho people, 'fi’ho Hindus simulUmcously carried 
oil an agitation aud the Hindu Conference at Hukkur under the. prcshiciitshij) of 
Dr. Moonje added weight in the same direction. The result van that the Government 
was compelled to use force, assert its authority aud take iiossesslon of the buildings 
the Batyagrahi volunteers had forcibly taken iiossession of. 

^ ‘'What is the solution” ? asked the rrcmicr. lie continued, in the Government’s 
opimon. It was necessary lo create a feeling of respect for law and order, aud 
goodwill and harmony between the conimunitios. TJic iornmr was not attainable as 
long as those responsible for the disturbances wore not made to realise i-bat their con- 
duct was positively harmful to society and for that puiq^oso inllietoii tlumi the ncces- 
sary punishment which would serve as a lesson to othe.rs. Eor securing the latter 
object, the Government was prepared to carry on propaganda with a view to incul- 
cating among the people in the villages a sense oi responsibility. Tiiis duty parti- 
cularly niust be realised by the majority community of creating a sense of security 
among the few non -Muslims living in Uieir midst. 'Phe Government was prepared 
to make available the necessary funds and opportunities for the attainment of this 

1 Asscml)ly to extend co-operation in 

ending the deplorable state of affairs,^ the ITemier asked the Muslim Leaguers 
not only to condemn those respoiisiole for the creation of such a situation 
but co-operate with the Government in bringing all the offenders to book. 

„ Premier regretted that the Ifiiidu Indopoiulout group had thought 

representatives from tho Cabinet at ihis juncturo when, 
thaf HahL and characterised this action as unwise and hoped 

tnat better sense would prevail and the Party would ovtoml its fullest 

n hfi' hoped that the 

would solve the eonstilutional tangle and make it 
to resauie ollice in various provinces. 
- tki® P ^ ^ position to ask the Congress group to 

with the Government the responsibility for the government of Bind, 
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Until then, as long as his Government continued in office, he hoped that the 
usual support on the basis of merits of each measure would continue to be 
extended to him. Concluding, the Premier said that, if the motion was talked out, 
the Government would take it that the House preferred^ the appointment of a 
Committee to suggest ways and means to meet the situation. If however the 
motion was pressed to a division, the Premier prayed that the discussion 
would be closed in time to allow for voting. If the motion was carried, he 
would tender resignation of office to-morrow morning, as it was no use 
sticking to office which was no bed of roses. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. H. S. Pamnani suggested reshuffing of 
the Ministry to assure the peo]-lc that lawlessness would end and peace would 
be restored. He accused the Government of failure of the execution of its 
primary functions of maintaining law and order. Lawlessness still continued 
and if the Minister for Law and Order was responsible for the slate of 
affairs, he should have taken on himself responsibility for it and resigned, or 
if the Premier was responsible then he should have resigned. Not only the 
Hindus but many Muslims had suffered. Adverting to the Premier’s statement, 
he made it clear to the House that he was not satisfied with it and was 
not going to tolerate lawlessness anymore. The J\iinisier should have been in 
Sukkur when the riot broke out. He had not discharged his duties properly 
and had belied the trust reposed in him by the people. 

Nearly half a dozen speakers followed the mover. Khan Bahadur Khuro, 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, refuted the charges levelled against 
the Muslim League. Preferring to the accusation that the Manzilgah movement 
was started by them with the ulterior motive to seek power, he said, the 
movement had started as eaily as 1937, when the Muslim League had not 
come into the picture. Moreover, the Satyagraha movement had been conducted 
by the League in a peaceful manner and only when the Government had 
arrested leaders and used force and other measures to eject the Satyagrahis 
from Manzilgah, the trouble started. He, however, expressed sineerest sympathy 
with the sufferers and was sorry for what ^ had happened in the district. He 
was prepared to co-operate with the Hindus in whatever way to restore 
harmony. In conclusion he charged the Premier with ‘‘procrastination and 
lack of foresight”, which had resulted in the disastrous riots. 

CoL Mohan appealed to the members of the House to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help the Government in the difficult situation instead of 
castigating the Government. Dr. Clioitrain accused the Government of inaction 
and tactlessness in handlijig the situation and movingly described the situation 
in Sukkur district after the riots and the privations suffered by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Jamshed opined that the bane of Sind could be removed in two ways, by 
having a detached view in handling the situation and having a firm Government. 
He hdd that Sukkur riots were the result of disunity in the Sind Assembly 
and lack of firmness on the part of the Government. He appealed to the House 
to sink differences and establish a firm Government. 

Prof. Ghanshyam^ Leader of the Congress Party, made a statement, saying 
it was not the intention of the Congress Party to overthrow the Government but 
to draw their attention to the lawlessness and insecurity in the province and 
criticise the policy of the Government in dealing with the situation. It was 
usual for the Opposition in such circumstances to overthrow the Government 
which was responsible for such lawlessness. But it was not possible for the 
Congress Parly in the Sind Assembly, owing to provincial and All-India 
consmeralions, to form or be a party to the formation of an alternative govern- 
ment. After expressing dissatisfaction with the Government’s steps in dealing 
with the situation and with the statement of the Premier, ^ Prof. Ghansbyam 
said, his party, however, did not wish to press the motion to a division. 

Replying to the debate, Sir GJiulam Hussein, after expressing sympathy with 
the sufferers in the riot said, every Sindhi would have to hang his head in 
shame for the exhibition of t’ris violence. He appealed to the members of all 
sides to sink differences and find out ways and means to restore peace in the 
movince He added that the Government intended to establish a Committee to cany 
on propaganda all over the province and preach unity in the villages. He 
nr^^ed that it was the duty of the majority community to protect the minority 
community and said that if they composed their differences even a most difficult 
situation would be solved. The motion was talked out, 
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Court of Enquiry Dili. 

6th FEBRUARY '.—The Aasciiilily to-day pasHcd all the throe roailiii^R of the 
Bill to provide for the coiiaiiUiUon of Courts of Eiutuiry wliuh, it was (‘hiiuicd 
by the Premier to be the first of its kind in the whole ol India. While aeo(*pthi{>; 
the piinciplo of the Bill, the Muslim !jOftj!;iie opposed many of its ])rovisions and 
moved various amendments all of which were defeated. 

Frontikr Buoulation Extension Binii 

The Bill sccldn|>; to extend the Frontier H.e}»:iilalion to Sukkur District met 
with stout opposition irom the Muslim Lca{i:ne Party. Khan Hahadur Khnrro 
raised a point of order at the outset, objertinj*; to the inl.roduction of the Bill 
on the ground that the Bill sought to amend a ( iovernor-tieneraPs Act which 
required the previous sanction of the (Jovornor-( Jeiu'ral. J\Ir. Nirh/ialdas Vasirani. 
ex-Minister replying to the point of order conhMidod that the regulation wen passed 
in 1872 by the Govern or-Coneral in CouikuI wdihdi was then a Legislative Body, 
Secondly, the Bill only sought to extend an already existing legislation to 
another district and did not amend or ropc^al or was repugnant to a (lovernor- 
GeneraPs Act. The Speaker, ^ Afiraii Mnhd. Shah, ohstn-ved that the Bill, 
which was proposed to be introduced, was of a far-reaching eharaeter, n‘(iuiring 
most careful consideration. After quoting various authorities, the Spc'aker ruled 
that aa he still felt don])ttul whether it was a (Jovenior-GtmeraPs Ac.t or not, he 
must under the circumstances refer the matter to the Governor-General for decision. 

UiNDU WomunM Tniikhitanuu P»inL 

9tli. FEBURARY : — ^^Cho Assembly rejected to-day Miss Siphaimilani^s 
Hindu WomeiPs Bights of Inheritance Bill, after a lively <le))ate, lasting l.hc whole 
day. She had to fight her battle with the assisianco of the other lady numibor 
Mrs. Allana, who in a short speech championed the eauso. Opposition <‘,mne from 
unexpected quarters, namely, from the Jliiulu Imk^pendent Party and even a 
number of members of the Congress Group who contended tliafc the measure was 
a premature one and as drafted would not help women in any way, but disturb 
the joint family system, ultimately leading to a lot of litigation. Speakers from 
the Treasury Benches agreed with the prin<*i])lo of the Bill ami commended its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. They, however, made it clear Unit they 
would not force any measure on the minorities against their wishes. .Be])lying 
to the debate, Miss Joihi Siphamilani dealt with all the objci'tionH raised in the 
course of the debate. Quoting the recommendations of the National rianning 
Committee, she declared that it was the fundamental creed of tlic Gongress to 
fight ^r equal rights for men and women. Ubjeotions raised by Hindu members 
ot the House, she declared, were due to the desire of men to dominate the other 
sex and to see that their pockets were untouched, q’he Muslim Bcctioii expressed 
their wish to remain neutral. The motion, when pressed to a division, was lost 
by 13 to 11 votes. 

The Debt Belief Bill 

-p Assembly passed into law to-day the Agriculturist Debt 

Keliet Bill atter a lively discussion on amendments lasting the whole day. The 
measure received spontaneous support from all sections of the House with the 
exception of the Hindu Indcj^ndent Party who considered that the provisions were 
d an extrenie nature. The Bill which had been drafted in the manner of the 
Madras Act benefits an agricullurist debtor who either ciiliivalcs the land personally 
holding does not exceed fifty acres in the case of debts incurred before 
/II outstanding on Octoba- 1, 1939. and if ho has paid 

V Piincipal or interest, by do- 

u discharged. Those who incurred the debt aflcr 1932 also 

the measui'e which fixes the rate of interest of such debt at six per cent 
smcM t^“°ther proTision of importance is the clause that makes 

0 ? kndf C the case of debt due by tenants to Zamindai-s for onltivalion 

of tS Bil? -*^1 outstanding on April 1, 1939. The passage 

to-mcMnff of legislation in the Sind Assembly of 

to a sit^ was introduced on Februaiy 6 and was referred 

thra daTs^and^^ tm same day. The Committee submitted its report in 
SdSon to-day in loss than a week after the 

Mtim .. 1 . Atu ther^ter discussed a Bill seeking to prohibit publi- 

Di«Ld lot coneW 
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The Agbicultubists Mabkethtg Bill 

ISth. FEBURARY The _ Ministry suffered a defeat to-day, when a Congress 
jm^dment on the Agricultuiists Marketing Bill was carried against the Government 
by 26 to 16. At the request of the Premier, Khan Bahadur Jdlah Buksh^ the House 
■was adjourned for the day. After a lengthy debate die amendment, which urged 
that contributions from Hindu traders for charitable purposes should not be regarded 
as trade allowances, and was pressed to a division and carried with the support of 
the Moslem League. On the announcement of the result of the division, the Premier 
requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day to enable him to reconsider 
the situation with particular reference^ to the Bill as he felt that the Government 
were not in a majqiity. The Premier's announcement was taken in political circles 
as a virtual invitation by him to the Opposition to combine and take over the 
reins of Government or permit the present Ministry to function as best as it could, 
the Opposition extending support to it on the merits of each measure* The Bill, 
a measure on the lines of those enacted in several other provinces, has been framed 
to enable the agriculturist to get a reasonable share of the ultimate value of his 
produce by regulating the scale of market rates. At present his share is reduced 
as he has to pay a number of minor allowances mainly for charitable purposes. 
Ministerial spokesmen contend that the Government is solely interested in seeing 
that produceiB get a fair deal and is not influenced by extraneous considerations 
such as establishing of market committees throughout the provinces to have trade 
practices controlled, to ensure uniform scales, weights and measures and to dis- 
seminate reliable market prices to the cultivator. Government, however, have deleted 
Sukkiir and Karachi cities from the purview of the Bill, as well regulated markets 
already exist at those places. Hindus are critical of the measure contending that 
it will detrimentally affect the custom of making deductions for charitable purposes 
while purchasing agricultural produce, which in the long run go to benefit both 
Hindu and Moslem villagers. Next day. the 14ai. February, the Premier made 
a brief statement in the course of which he stated that since the defeat of the 
Government in the House yesterday, the position of the Ministry had not altered, 
and hence he asked the Deputy Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m* on the 
21st February, by which time he hoped that he would command a majority and, if 
not, he would resign. Meanwhile, he continued, the Opposition would also have 
a chance to form an alternative ministry. The House was adjourned accordingly 
till the 21st instant but on the 19th. the Premier, tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet. On the 21st. February there was an atmosphere of suspense 
when the Premier, at the outset, requested that the House should be 
adjourned till Monday as the political situation had not changed nor had the 
Cabinet’s resignation been accepted by the Governor and the Opposition were 
unable hitherto to form an alternative Ministry. The Premier added that his 
Ministry was working as a stop-gap. He would, however, leave the House to 
decide whether they should proceed with the business of the day including the 
introduction of the Budget or not. As the Opposition leaders, Khan Bahadur 
Khiirro (Muslim League) and Mr, R. K. Sidhwa (Congress) on behalf of their 
respective parties, stated that they did not desire an adjournment of the House, 
the Speaker, Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah asked the Assembly to proceed with the 
day’s business, and the Premier then presented the Budget. 

Financial Statemeint for 1940—41 

“I am a firm believer in balanced budgets. It has been truly said that the 

country which accepts a policy of budget deficits is treading a slippery path, 

which leads to general ruin”, observed Premier Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh, 
introducing the buget estimates for 1940-41. Mr. Allah Buksh added , “Ours is a 
deficit province partially supported at the expense of the rest of India 
and it is onr primary duty to maintain out credit and our financial stability.” 
Dealing with the Prohibition policy of the Government, Mr. Allah Buksh said 
that Sind was not in a position to undertake a full-fledged programme of 

Prohibition, He hoped that the restricted Prohibition measure recently passed 
by the Assembly would bring substantial reduction of consumption of intoxicants 
and if the age limit prescribed in the measure was increased each year, the 
desired result would be obtained in due course. The Premier declared that 
the Excise revenue for 1938-39 amounted to 37i lakhs, but as a result of 

Prohibition of the sale of charas and the passing of the Prohibition measure 
mentioned above, and because of anticipated decrease of the import and sale 
of foreign wines and spirits consequent on the outbreak of the war, it was 
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expected that Sind’s income from Iho source durinji; the cominp; finaiudal year 
would amount to :-JQ lakhs only. Refemnj'’ to the precautioiuiry safety measures 
taken in Sukkur, Mr, Allah Buksh said that i>n)visioti Juul been miido for lulditiomd 
police force and also a police reserve force on the Punjab model, consistin<»’ of 
228 men. Provision had also boon made for increasin'*' the ninnber of police 
outposts in Dadu unci Larkana districts for protection against raids by dacoits 
from trail s-rronticr territory, 

A revenue surplus of Us. 1,40,000 is anticipated in the Budi‘;ot estimates 
l940-dh The revcniiQ receipts durinii; the year are ‘placed at *Us 
3, 99, Ud, 000, and the expenditure charf>;e(l to revenue is put at Its. 3 08 47 000* 
According to the revised estimaiC'3, the year 1930-10 is cxpcctcKl to close with a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 5,91,000. 

Sind’s debt to the Central Government on account of the construction of 
Sukkur Barrage and for other purposes, amounts to Us. 28,(ii),:}9,()0(). As aaainst 
the debt. It is anticipated that during the year 1910-41, Sind will receive a sihvcn- 
tion of Us. 1,05,00,000 from the government of India, besides a share of Us. 5 50000 
from the proceeds of the Jiicomc-tax. ' ’ 

^ The Budget estimates contain provisions for Us. 25,05,000 for general adminis- 
tration ; Bs. 1:?. 78 000 admiuistralion of jusliec ; Ks. G,()l),000 jails an‘d convi(d. scttle- 
Rs 4, ,;j 8000 police ; Us. 31,41000 education ; Us. 8, GO, IKK) medi(*al ; Us. 
3.18,000 public health; Rs. 9,30.000 agriculture; Us. 1,25,000 veterinary ; Us. 1,18000 
co-operation and Us. 1,08,000 ludustries. 

general administration expenditure, provision lias been made for Us. 
bb.000 as salary to His LxccUoucy the Governor, Us. 8,0(10 sumptuary allowanc.c of 
the Governor, Us. 30,000 feccretariat Stall of the Governor, Us. 48, ()(!{) stall and 

Rs* 18,0(J0 expenditure for conl.ract nllowanc.es, ami Us. 
nmn M i Budget ])rovisiou for the administraiion of justice for 

1940-41 shows an increase over the year ]9:)9-40, which is cxi>lainc.l as duo lu a 
rise m the number ot cnminal cases in Bind and consequent atipoiiitinent of nniiv 

aryear4940-4U8*^EfTc3C!00 expenditure to bo incurred duriuf? 

Minister in his speech maintained that disturbances in Riikknr 
district in November last and outiireak of war were rospoiisible for certain items 
of extra expenditure during the year 1939-40. 

Provision tor an additiond police force in Bukknr district owing to the 
1 ’ measures, Press Uensorshi]), jirico (iontrol 

in bu^S estiaS of iSJl 

“The question of rMOvering from Government of India expenditure incurred 
war mtosiwes, the Finance Miiiistcr added, “is receiving attention of the 
^vemment. Provision has also been made in budget nslimales of 19 10-41 for Ihe 
Agriculture at ..akrand and for the Soil Oliissilication Bchoiuc.” 

'‘“wS 1 1 ® important items included in the new year’s inulgct directed 

towards the development and social welfare of the lawiml arc 11 ^. 1 ^ and 
midwivcs at the aided dispensaries Its. 1.300 ; scheme for the 
investigation of alternative crops to cotton, wheat, etc., in Ikrrax'c area He 8 700 • 
^p-making demonstration party Rs. 2 700; establi king pc ruitc 

rffStliTSaCr^^^^ isiT” ail’.Aia.Idicrafts aZl^ 

InteUiuS Service E, vepu • an Industrial and Comincivial 

IB leiii^ence service its. 7,304 , mduati ml survey of Sind Us 5000 • sfdipmp fnr 

receipts on account of interest on Ikcasu^ Bills wi l amount toTs 4 

With regard to new measiu-es of taxation. thr MXr Vehicles TaS^Act has 

IlflsilO.^'atimatedfeinSf ExcLeS!^^^^ duii'“ Government 

to Es. 487000 The Rinil auiing toe year would amount 

The Finance Minister in conclusion struck a note of pessimism about the 
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future of Sind in view of heavy debt liabilities which have to be redeemed . from 
1942-43. He said : ^The above review of the financial position will show that, although 
surplus budgets have been presented so far, it cannot be Sfiid that the problem of 
the province is solved. This problem is that of being able to meet the debt liabilities 
from the year 1942-13 onwards and these can never be absent from our minds 
in planning expenditure of a rccuriing nature. The Go v'ernniont is committed to 
guaranteeing a debenture issue to stabilise the position ^ of the Sind Provincial 
Go-operative Bank and it may be necessary to pursue it or to supply cash credit 
to the Bank till it is possible to lioat the debentures. The Government has already 
given a guarantee in respect of the Khadre-Nawabshah Railway and a provision 
of Rs. 36,000 on this account has been made in the Budget for 1940-41.” 

No-confidence in Ministry 

26tli. FEBRUARY The House met to-day in full strength when Seth 
Doulatram^ moving his motion of “no-con fidence” in the Ministry, clmrged the 
Government with failure to maiiiiaia order and of having thrown away Hindus 
and their families in the villages predominantly inhabited by Muslims into the 
hands of dacoits and murderers. Beth Doulatram traced the series of acts of 
lawlessness beginning w^ith the murder of a popular Hindu saint, Bhagat Kawalram, 
whose assailant was still at large. He said that over the Manzilgah question, the 
Government playcil the double game of trying to please both the Hindus and 
the Muslims- in the end pleasing nobody. When satyagralia was launched by 
Muslim Leagueis, they surrendered to the satyagrahis and allowed them to take 
forcible possession of the Slanziigah buildings. Mr. Doulatram next narrated 
stoiies of loot, arson and murder in the Bukkur District, and singled out the mob 
atroL-itics in Gosserji village where the wife and child of a Hindu priest were 
burnt alive and incidents in a village where a whole Hindu family of eight members 
was murdered. The state of lawlessness w%as still continuing. Even last week, 
a Hindu was murdered and his house burnt in a village in Sukkur district. It 
was evident that the Government would give the fullest latitude to Muslim bad 
characters. He mentioned a man against whom, he stated, prosecution was 
pending for the last thirty-three months and who had not yet been produced in 
court. Finally he referred to the fact that the Om Mandali which was banned 
long ago, still carried on its activities. Mr. Doulatram appealed to all sections of 
the House to support the motion. Mr. H. 8. Pamnani (Congressite), who moved 
the adiournment of the House over the Sukkur happenings a fortnight ago, accused 
the GovernmGnt of betraying the trust the House reposed in them, by not 
maintaining law and order and not creating a sense of security in the province. He 
concluded that as long as the present Goverament functioned, there was no hope 
of maintenance of law and order, Khan Bahadur Khurro, Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, asserted that his Party was not supporting the motion with a view 
to seeking power, bat because the Ministry was without any policy or programme, 
and had failed to please either the Muslims or the Hindus. He attiibuted the 
Sukkur riots to the weak and procrastinating policy of the Government, and their 
failure to take the right decision at the right time. Khan Bahadur Khurro referred 
the charges levelled against the League, and declared that the League was even 
agreeable to the Congressites^ suggestion for the appointment of a tribunal. The 
Fremiar^ replying to the debate, said that he had given a clear field to the members 
of the OpposUion groups to form an alternative Ministry, but they had failed. A 
‘‘No-Confidence” motion against a Ministry whioh had already resigned was 
tantamount to flogging a dead horse, but he asserted that the Opposition groups, 
including Cougressit-es, were not guided by any policy or principle. He continued 
that everybody in the country knew that the Muslim League was responsible for 
the Sukkur riots. He was surprised that Khan Bahadur Khurro charged the 
Government with responsibility for the riots. The League's leaders were in a 
position to prevent the riots but they failed to do so. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux 
warned the Hindu Independents against surrendering to aggression, especially at this 
critical juncture, adding that it would take them many years to retrieve their 
position. He was always readv to welcome the Hindu Independents, It was open 
to them to join him at any moment. Pointing to the Congress benches, the Premier 
said that he considered the Congress, the only really nationalist organisation 
wedded to the creed of non-violence and truth, but he was sorry to say that the 
local Congressites had failed to live up to the creed. He accused Congressites of 
goading the Hindu Independents to exact their pound of flesh from the Ministry. 
The Congress Party, which had decided not to press the adjournment motion over 
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Siikkur riots, was llie very next day carried away by Iho wave of oomnmnalism 
created by the ITiudii ])ancliayts, aod vlodj^nl its support to Hindu Independents 
for the ‘iio-coufidoucc’ motion, lie would have I'hully \veleonie<l, if instead of takinj^ 
this step, they had presented to him the lci»itimato (Icmaiuls of the minority 
community, which he was ]dedj>:cd to Hafcf»*iianL Warmini!; up, the Pnunicr conclud- 
ed : “I on my part will not succuml) to the comhinatum of i^-roiips or surrender to 
a<^grc3sion, and will not compromise on principle or i)ulicy, Avhatcvor may liappcn 
to me.” 

The Ministry however survived the no-con Ihhuice motion, votin^i; rcsiiltinp; 
in a tie each side obfcainiiifj; aO votes. The l^pmkur [!;iivc his casting; vote in favour 
of the Ministry maintaining the status quo, 

VoriN(f ON Budowt Dmmandh 


5th. to 14th. MARCH During the voting on Budget demands for grants 
the Ministry scored a victory when the first ll)()-rupee <‘.ut moved by Mr, 
R, K. Sidhwa, OongroRS Memlx'.r, under the head ‘d{.cv<miic” was defeated 
by 31 votes to i31 after a two days’ lively debate. But ou the 14th, 
March, the^ Ministry sustained a defeat when the comhini'd Ojiposition 
siiccecilod in turning down the demand under (dvil works hy 30 votes to L’7. 
The defeat of the ministry was the culmination of intons(! (dl'orts in the past 
few weeks on the part of the Hindu Indepeuflcnts and Muslim I^eagiiers who 
had in the mean lime coalesced into a Nationalist parly, and the ('longress 
party.^ While the oppositionists claimed that to-day’s vote was a clear and 
unequivocal demonstration that the Allah Bakhsh Government did not enjoy 
the confidence of the Jlouso and the Governor Juul no alternative, but to accept 
the Government’s^ rcsigmiiion tendered three weeks ago and call upon tlie 
leader of the Nationalist party to form an alternative government, the supporters 
of Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh held that as the C3ongr(‘ss had not (lefliiitoly 
pledged its support to an alternative ministry if formed hut only given an 
undertaking not to throw out the new ministry fora reasonahlc time, they 
still had a majority among the rest of the members of the House ami given 
a short time to consolidate their position, they were conlidt^ut of g(^l.llng the 
overthrown demand and also the remaining dcimuuls passed by the Assembly before 
April 1. 

New Ministry Formed 


18th. MARCH The resignation of tlie Allah Buksh Gabinot was a(*(*cptcd, 
by His Excelleuci/ the OoKornor to-day, and Mir finudoh All Khan^ Ilevcniio 
Minister^ in the late Cabinet and leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a 
new Cabinet. Mir Bundch AU Khan (Premier), Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Bluiik 
Abdul Majid, Mr. G. M. Bycd, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Uai Bahel) Gokuldas 
were sworn-in as Ministers at the Government House. 


New ruEMiKR Outlines Policy 

26th. MARCH The galleries were packed to capac.ity and most of the 
members of the House were in their seats when the I’rcmier, Mir Bandehali 
khan Talpur,^ successfully piloted all the demands for grants not moved in 
the Last session. An atmosphere of cordiality prevailed. The new Ministers 
warmly shook hands with the Opposition members. The whole buHincBS was 
gone through within half an hour, and thereafter, the Jh’cmier made a Rtatcmcnt 
setting out the policy and programme of the (lovcrnmoat, 'J’lic Premier was 
irequ^tly interrupted, while speaking, by the Oppositionists. 

The decision to refer the _ Manzilgah dispute to an iudcpoiidcnt court of 
enquiry, consisting of the Judicial CommisBioncr of Bind and two other gcntle- 
men, one a leading Hindu and the other a leading Muslim, was announced by 
the Premier who outlined the measures his Government proposed to take with 
a view to restonng barmonipus relationship between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, which Mir Bandehali Khan said was the greatest need of the hour 
at this critical juncture in the histroy of India. 

Deploring the tragic happenings^ in eouncction with the Manzilgali dispute, 
® that ho was grieved that over a comparatively minor issue 
there had been so^ much wrangling, which had given an opportunity to 

cominit various _ heinous crimes, lie added that the (jovcninicnt 
necessity of bringing to book all real culprits and affording 
thlf fiio to the sufferers in the Sukkur riots. The rremier stated 

the Allah Bus Government’s Bill for introducing joint electorates in 
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borouglis and municipalities was likely to promote harmony between the two 
communities. Before the next session of the Assembly, which the_ present 
Government intended to call in August, it was proposed to consider the 
desirability of introducing adult franchise and to bring forward other necessary 
measures. The Premier further announced the Government's intention to prepare 
a definite programme for giving effect to the _ policy of gradual Prohibition 
consistent with the financial resources, to examine all repressive laws and to 
bring in due course whatever modifications were found necessary, to promote 
cottage industries, to pursue the policy of introducing an equitable system of 
assessment and tlie classification of lands on an equitable basis. 

Adverting to the Punjab Government’s threatened withdrawal of large 
quantities of 'water from the five rivers supplying water for in-igalion purposes 
to Bind, the Premier said that the Punjab Government proposed to withdraw 
the supi'ly not only in the cold weather but also in the innundating season. 
This, he opined, would spell ruin for Sind. The Government would strive to 
reach a reasonable solution of the problem, in respect of which the Allah Bux 
Government had already made representations. Concluding, Mir Bandehali Khan 
put forth a strong plea for an equitable revision of the existing arrangement 
between the Government of India and the Sind Government over the Barrage 
Hebts, without which no nation-building activity was possible and Sind’s 
finances could not be put on a sound basis. The Premier finally appealed 
to the Press to function as a strong and healc’uy instrument of sendee to the 
province, and as a gesture of goodwill towards them, he announced the removal 
of the ban in respect of Government patronage placed on certain newspapers. 

Jt. Elsctosate Seat Reservation Bill 

27th. MARCH The first reading of a Bill of far-reaching importance 
introducing the system of joint electorates with the reservation of scats on a 
po]nilatiou basis in local bodies, and borough muaicipalilies in Siikkur district, 
was passed to-day. The Bill, which was sponsored by the Allah Bux Mm-stry, 
produced a lively debate and there was spontaneous support from all se^ions of 
the House. l^Ioro than half a dozen speakers participated and khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux made important observations. 

AoiUOULTTJRAIi MARKETING BiLL (CONTD.) 

The House earlier passed into law the Aarieultaral Marketing Bill which 
was held up in the middle of February last, following the passing of a Congress 
amendment which lead to the resignation of the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Jt. Electorate Eesi^rv. Bill (contD.) 

1st. APBIL The Assembly adjourned sine dio _to-day after passing a 
Bill introducing joint electorate in borough municipalities of the _ Sukkur 
District. With a view to making the reform more effective an innovation was 
introduced in the Bill whereby a candidate was compelled to get a certain 
percentage of the votes ot both the communities, if he was to be returned. In 
the first place, it was provided that candidates who secured at least 33j per 
cent of the votes polled by the voters of their own community and at 
least lO per cent of the votes polled by voters of the other community 
(divided in each case by the aggregate number of seats) he deedared successful. 
It was provided as a last alternative that the candidate who secured the largest 
luimber of votes be deolared elected. It was also provided that each voter 
should have as many votes as there were aggregate number of seats in wards 
and secondly that wards be so constituted that there would he a to mixture 
of voters of both coinmunities. Commending the Bill to the House, the 
Tremicr informed it that the Government would bring in a comprehensive 
measure in August for adult franchise and joint electorate m all local bodies 
all over Sind. Leaders of various groups having arrived at a formula, the Bill had 
an easy passage. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Sessiosi — ShiKoBg — 22r:d, February to 21st. March 1940 

Financial Statement for 1940-41 

The Budy:ct estimates of the Government of Assam for the year 1940-41 were 
presented by Sir U. Sandidla, Premier and Finance Minister, in both the Houses of 
the Assam Lcj>islat.iire which met at Shillong on the 22ad. Febmary 1940 for the 
Budget session. The year 191i!-41 is exi)ected to begin with an opening* balance of 
Es. 20,7)9,000. Eeceipts arc i>laced at Es. 8.20,17,1)00, and espeudilure at Es, 
8,20,55,000, leaving a closing balance of Es. 20,21,000. 

The revenue estimates disclose a surplus of Es. 4,98,000, but this is illusory 
as the Budget contains a sum of Es. 10,00,000 being the estimates of receipts from 
Agricultural Incomc-tas for 1939-40, which, owing to the late issue of the rules 
under the Act, will, it is cxpecicd, not be paid till the year 1940-41, The position, 
thei-efore, is that the revenue budget really sho\YS a deficit which is estimated at 
Es. 5,02,000. 

The Budget provides for several beneficent measures which the hlinistry pro- 
pose to launch. In the spheie of mass uplift the iJiIinistry have in view the intro- 
duction of a mass literacy canipaigii, with an initial expenditure of Es. 12,000 
pending the settlement ot details of the campaign and determination of the cost 
involved. The formation of an Employment and Drainage Divisior, is also pro- 
posed, with a view to meeting the problems of annual floods. There is to be an 
incicase in the^ number of agricultural^ demonstrators, in order to popularize im- 
proved and scientific methods of agriculture among the masses, Prevention of 
rinderpest is sought to be effected by the appointment of additional veterinary field 
assistants. The organisation of co-operative societies in Assam is proposed to be 
put on a more efficient basis by the appointment of a separate audit staff. In the 
sphere of industrial activities there is a scheme of culture as a cottage industry. 
A scheme for the manufacture of ghee is also included in the Budget, providing 
for a ghee-making centre in the Goalpara district. 

For the betterment of the lot of backward and tribal people, who constitute 
a big ])ercontagc of Assam’s population, the Ministry proposes several measures. 
Primary, Middle Vernacular and Middle English scholarships for boys of the tribal, 
Scheduled and ex-tea garden labour classes have been provided. Two industrial 
stipends will be awarded to Naga boys of the Fuller Technical School, Kohima. A 
Government Middle English School and technical school will be established at 
Mokokchong Nags Hills, 

The Mikirs have hitherto received little attention fiom the Government with 
regard to improvement in agriculture. It is proposed to appoint two Mikirs as 
demonstrators for the purpose of introducing improved methods of cultivation in 
the Wa tracts in the Mikir Hills. Six prijuary schools in the Mikir Hills area 
will be taken over by the Government, 

In the Medical Department, 16 additional beds for in-door patients in the 
Civil Hospital at Sylhet have been provided. In the Education ^ Department there 
are grants to new schools to be brought on the aided list and increased grants to 
some existing schools have been provided. A reform of jail administration is also 
envisaged in the Budget. 

For the year 1940-41, a revenue of Es. 35 lakhs is expected from the Agricul- 
tural Income-tax Act, 1939. The estimates include Es. 10 lakhs as income from 
the Act for the year 1939-40 after allowing for a rebate of 50 per cent., promised 
by the previous Ministry. 

The estimates include a revenue of nearly Es. 14 lakhs as the share of the 
Assam Goverument on account of export duty on jute according to the latest infor- 
mation received from the Government of India worked on the basis of 5'24 per 
cent, assigned to this province from the total net proceeds of 261 lakhs. 

A permanent loan of Es. 50 lakhs is proposed to be floated by the Government. 
Till the loan is raised it is proposed that the issue of treasury bills totalling Es. 
C5 lakhs in the early months of the year and of Es. 20 lakhs for Ways and Means 
advances from the Eeserve Bank will be necessary in the year 1940-41. 

These are required for providing the Government with temporary funds during 
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the year when the resnurees of (ho Province ore oxpi'clcd h) full below the normal 
treasury ])al:uu‘.o aiul Ihn minimum bank balance lined at lis. IS laklm, bolih taken 
to{i;cihcr. A liir^or (*onl,rl])iil.i{)ii to Urn ({ovnrnmeni of India for Urn maintenaneo 
of the AsKiim Rides is to be imule from April 1, liUn. Aceordinp, to tliis decision tlio 
ree-cipts from rations ainl cxiienditnn^ on ]a'nsioiis of llie Assam Rides will bo dis- 
Iributed between the Central and the Provincial froveniimaim, ami llm iniMvaso 
])lace8 an extra burden on jirovineial revemiea to the (‘xtent of i.‘s. liVdnH), Next day! 
the 23rd, Fobruary the Premier iiitrodueed the Kinanc(> Rill, I'l-io. I'ho Loeiil 
Autlioritios Oompensatory (lrin\ts Rill, whs also lakeii inlo coiisitlerjUum, 

(.iMNmiAIi l>IS(UIriSJoM OP PuriniKP 


2Gth» & 271h. FKIJKUAIIJY “Kense of duty anil sincere devotion to the 
cause oL Assam bavo ijrompted me to umlertnko the, formalion of a rji))inet after 
the rcsipinatinn of the Oon^-ress iMinistry " said Sir /!/. Sinuluflah, replying!; to 
the j!;encral (Uaeussioii of the I»nd,«i:et whieh eondiided on (ho :iVtIu Relorriiu'' 
to the eriUcisuiH levelhd at the JMinistry by tlie Opposition on ac.eoind 
of the ordinance oporatinj!, in the liroviniT, the Premier said that the Ooiiciesa 
Coaiition Ministry eoiild not be said to hav<^ resir.ned due. to ihe em-roachmiMits 
by the Central Government in the provini'ial sphere, for they resi'iiied lon^' aflcr 
the war broke out and the ordinanees were ]n-om!d''ated and oniy when tlui Couf’Toss 
High Command ordered them to resign. When the Premier was spi'aking* of the 
reported suggestion to semi a deputation to Wardlia to movii th{‘ (kmgress authori- 
ties to give special consideration to the question of the funclioiiing of a Congress 
Coalition Ministry in Assam, lMr» (loinnnUi IhrM>l(i‘i inierrnpied, iiharacterising 
the statement as untrue. H’hc Sprahtir ijitervened Havin'!; tha,t if tliiu'c'. was any 
untruth, that should be i>roved by facts and lioures. ‘Earlier, Mr. Darduhi, sum- 
ming up the debate on l)ebalC of the Opposition, said thali though in the biuh^et 
diseussion absolute detaehmont was to be main tain ed, party outlook on j>oU(des ami 
measures could not bo totally dispensed with. Mr. Rardoloi stated that the im'o- 
vmcial sphere was one of tlio maiii rouHons that led to the resignation. Mr. Rariloloi 
cleicndcd the Land Iwcvcnnc rcjiliujUnn, Prohibition and mass liUu'aey scliomes iuitiii- 
ted by the Uonfivess Coaliliou Ministry. Mr. WhUahr, im IxiliiilC of the ICuroix'uu 
erom said Umt the iircflcnt lludKet could fairly be ilescriliiHl us the work of ouo 
01 the greatest of the well-wishers of Assam aud Uiat mumlwrs of his groui) siiii- 
porled the main proirosals. 


Land Eevknuk IlfiowTiiATioN Amend. Ibi.u 

T (Congress) inovcsl lo-dny that tlio Assam 

(Amcmlment) Bill, littS, be lalc<>u inlo (amsid.^ralinn. 

Assam Valley. IChaii P.aUadiir Hidyidar 
Rm 3 w™ * 1 °’^ i^evemic, opposm^ the motion said that Urn purpose of the 
Ss nSf tLf ameudiiig rale lU of llie Laud Revenue Regula- 

vTpv ^ c«hanee land revenue iii tlio Hurma 

The TEMPUJ-ENTRy Bjrx 

for the day, earned by M to 39 votes Qio 
SamSde cUciUiik opinion till August 1, IIMO, the 

enhv of Mr Hindis ?n wli. ’ I? the Congress party. The Bill allo.vod 

were^hnldiiL otiv ^ whiyh their SUiniitu, IMhtns, and Mohuvts 

LTfom ^he OnStinn privileges from the (lovornmoul in 

tilf Aumat 31 nf ifjri nf Government amemlracnt for eireulatioii 

Voting on Bodgbt Demands 

ftf Govemmeat of Assam to hold a conference 

M membei-B of the legislature in the near future, with a view to eZneiX “ the 

the [premier Tublic Services was aiiuouiiced by 

lTdrSS‘4t’> TOoS Iti ^**® ^‘SciBsion on “cut” motions, 

^hdrwn o^Lt mnZrf Z were cither lost without division, 

2107000 imdpT ftiA ® voted a sum not exceeding Its. 

courKTdScmi ™ 4d"?i“iBtation.» On the Wtli. March, in tlio 

respect of the conduet of rtiB *^®.,P®’*'®niinent for taking no action in 

peer oi me conduct of the police and the military on the occasion o1 the shooting 
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incident at Digboi, Sir M. Saadulla^ the Premier, said that he would certainly have 
taken with determination action in respect of the conduct of any oflicer, however 
exalted he miiiht bo, if the charges brouf;ht against him were amply proved. The 
cut was lost by 04 votes to 40. Reading the relevant portions from Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mookerjee’s report, Sir M. Saadulla pointed out that reliance could not be put 
on certain evidence, and that Sir Manmatha also expressed doubts on certain charges 
made against the conduct of officers. On the hring incident, wdiich was not witiiin 
the scope of Sir Manraatlia’s enauiry, the Premier said that there were no judicial 
findings before them and the Government were helpless, referring to the police, the 
Premier said that they had very diiliciilt times during that tragic period and if, 
during the prosecution of their duties, they had exceeded their ri-hls they should be 
excused- Daring the discassion, Mr. Go^nnath Banloloi. ex-Piemier, said that due to 
the absence of judicial findings, they could take no action against the alleged offend- 
ding officers, and they resigned office before Sir Manmatha’s report had been 
submitted. 

Finance Bill Passed 

16th. MARCH. The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Bill and the Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Charged Bill, 1940. A Congress amendment to 
the Finance Bill was lost by 54 votes to 46. Mr. Baidya Nath Moolcerjee and Mr. 
Naoakumar Dutt (Indian Planting), objected to the final passage of the Bill as 
substantial relief had not been given to small tea companies. 

Ministers’ SalapwIes Bill 

Consideration of the Ministers’ Salaries Bill was then taken up. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath Aditya urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion till June ^10 was rejected. " The House adjourned till Monday, the 
IStb. March, when the Bill was passed. It provides a salary of Rs. 1.75<.V- ^ 

house and car allowances of Rs 250/- for the Premier and a salary of Rs. 750/- with 
allowance of Rs. 250 for other ministers. The amendments were either rejected or not 
moved. In the course of the discussion of the amendments Sir Muhaminad Badulla 
stated that, in order to give it a legal shape and in order that the bill might not 
be constitutionally wrong, retrospective elFect would be given, but they would 
not draw their salaries with retrospective effect. 

No-Confidence Motions 

19th. MARCH:— Four motions expressing ‘no-confidence’ in the Ministry wore 
tabled to-day. The Speaker held that the motions were in order and the House giving 
leave separately, he fixed 3 p. ra, on March 21 for discussion and voiing. The 
motions stood sejjarately in the names of Mr. Nabakiimar Diitta (Indian planting)i 
hir. Lalit Kar (Surma Valley, Hindu), Mr. Balaram Saikar (scheduled) and Mr. 
Bepin Behari Das (scheduled). All of them arc non-Coiigressmen, but were mem- 
bers of the Congress Coalition Party. 

21st. MARCH Two of the four no-confidence motions against the Ministry Vy’ere 
withdrawn and the other two w'ere not moved to-day. The SjjeaJccr announced that Mr. 
Nabakumar Diitta and Mr. Bnlaram Barker had already intimated to him tlicir 
desire to withdraw the motions standing in their names. The other two which 
were due to have been moved by Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar and Mr. Bipen Bchary Das 
were not moved at all. The announcement was received with loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Assembly next passed the following Government bills The Temporary Post- 
ponement of Execution of Decrees Bill, the Amusements and Betting Tax Amend- 
ment Bill and the Commissioners Powers Distiibution Amendment Bill, An 
C>pposition amendment to the first named Bill was rejected by 56 votes to 39. The 
House was then ;prorogued. 


The Madras Budget for 1940 — 41 

A small surplus of Es. 82,000, land revenue concessions amounting to Es. '70 
lakhs, continuation of prohibition in the four districts in which it is now iu force, 
reduction in the rate of the general sales tax from J to J per cent and the slab 
rale from Es. 5 to Es. 4 in cases where the turnover is between Es. 20,000 and Es. 
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10 , 000 , proviBion for new Rolioiuoa iiirludinfx iiiorojiso in Uio rule of o’ra,^|, fjjj. oioiYion- 
tary school teachers and openin^^ of a Nalnral Sfieiu*(; in (he Andhra 

University and a loan of one croro to be raised duriiiji; l,he ensninj*' yenr-lhesc are 
some of the salionl. features of the r>ud«'‘(a of the Madras tloveiiHuent for ii)iu-.u 
issued on the dth. March UMO. 

The estimates provide for ro(‘oi})l;s on revonuo account of Rs. OOi) and 

cxpomlituro of Ks, 10 , 7 ivi(MH)O, leavinti; a mirpliis of Its. K!, OIK). 'I’hc lollo\viii<>- 
are the comparative figures for LiKlMO, ilKlO-IO and lOlO-ll (ligiircs in the Ihousaiuls 
of rupees) 


Revenno 


Aceonnis 

mn ;i0. 


Expeuditnre 16,00,72 
f^urplufl 


Revised 
csUinnlcs 
I6:h)- 10. 

J(v!1,!)0 

l(vll..|l 

0 


Iludget 

eslimali^s 

lOH)-!!. 

HWiJ-J 

16 , V -');{0 

S2 


^ A notal)lc feature of the estimates is ilio provision for Ministry with llic 
Legislature functioning. 

The cslimales provide also for gnuilK for Uie (oaoliint!; of Hindi niid for the 
handfipiiimiip; movoiuciit., for roiniiiM of_ ll<iod iind cyclone diunnjroH, for a Kpenid 
niblic Works division for the investigation and preparation of prcliiuiiiary cslimalcs 
for the lungalmadra I’roicol and for cxpeiuliliiro on rural hroadcasling. 

ihe policy of prohibition is to be continued in the lour disli'icls in which it is 
1 t^^^re but not extended furtbe.r. *^1110 annual n'curring loss of revenue from 
prohibition is osLimaied at Rs. t).t,()(\()tXl. ^Flic Ihidget c,(>nlciu|'lal.('S rediudiion of the 
rate of the general sales tax from one half ])ercent io one <|iiart(M‘ pm* c.(‘ni in the 
case of the tax on turnover and the slab rale from Rs. 5 to Its. d in cases wlicn^ 
the turnover excwls Rs. 10 is less than h>s. 2 (),() 0 {). It is esl.imated f'cit 

Uiis will reduce the revenne from iho general sales lax by 111 . I laklis and biiiig the 
total not revenue from the now taxes down to Rs. 61 ) laldis. Amondimmts anralso 
made to the Madras Jobacco riaxation of Sales and Li(‘cnHing) Ac,t for the purpose 
it IS stated, of removing incciualitics and grievances aiul sto])]dng curtain aliuses. 
r 1 -r. ^ ™ sehemes of new expenditure involve a not ultimate 

leliniQ B, 57 , 00 (^ recurring and an cxjionditiire 
in lJ 4 lj 1 J 41 of Rs. 17 ,(J 0 ,()U 0 noii-rccurring ami Jts, 0 , 0 l,()()U recurring. 'Plic more 
schemes arc ; increaBo in the rate of KranI, for elementary aehuol 
rn 'lp™ Aiulhra University for the oponinK of a Natural Heicneo 

k t«inT ^ u at Madura and new wards 

in tbe King bcoige Hospital at Yizagapatani ; opening of IJO rural dis)>cnaariea 

aeTlho’'®® cxisUng dispensaries and the normal 

Snled clfssej department for ameliorating the conditions of the 

^pital expenditure in 194 . 0-1941 is cstimaled at Es. 93 12 000 The most 
important of the works in progress are :-tlie Papanasam Hydro-'niernial Proicet : 
fnither improvements to the Medical College and King Oeorgo IJosnital at 
Yisagapatara and additional buildings for the Stanley Medical Oolle'rc iWision 

new sn® “f RrSM 'IS-opoirou a 

SdMSgrBaX^^^ andWilten^^rnccs^^^^^^^^^ CeSi 

bOTOwSfforenLfvelr Budget provides for 

fo«a i the oto ff'SmLmt™””* 

The Orissa Budget for 1940—41 

Bhow??dS?f published on the 20 th. March 1940 , 

The total revenue is estimated at Rs. 19521000 
and expenditure charged to revemie at Rs. 1,99 ^ 000 . * ’ 
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based on an anticipated improvement in the Province’s share of the incomctas, and 
the revenue from excise and stamps and interest. The revised estimates of expen- 
diture (1939-40) are Rs. 1,93,96 ,0Chj, which is Rs. 6,71,000 less than originally antici- 
pated. This reduces the deficit of Rs. 18,35,000 to Rs. l,S7,tJ09. The opening balance 
for 1940-41 is expected to be Rs. 26,81,000 and close with Rs* 22,14,003. 

The Governor’s Note on the Bndget, explaining the reduced expenditure in 
1930-40, says that it was due to the decision taken after the Ministry had resigned 
that it was unnecessary to constitute a fund for rural development, at any rate, 
until the Government of India's grant for the same was nearing exhaustion and 
some definite scheme for spending “in an orderly fashion has been devised. As a 
consequence a sum of five lakhs has been taken back." 

The Note adds : Although the financial position of the Province strongly 
indicates caution in admitting new expenditure, it does not entirely precdude in and 
it is on that basis that the Biid^^et has been prepared. 

The Governor’s Note says further that extra provision for police over established 
expenditure will be Rs. 2^ lakhs. The force was immediately expended on the 
outbreak of war under the advice of the la!e Ministry, and though the Govern moat 
of India and the railway administration will probably boar nearly all the cost, some 
of it will fall on the Province. It has been farther ‘ found necessary to meet the 
clangers arising from the political sitnaLiou to recruit an emergency force of one 
hundred strong to serve as a central reserve. This will cost Rs, 00 ,<j00. 

The Basic Education scheme and the literacy cam;>al;:n, as planned by the late 
Ministry, will be continued and the subsidies to the Ali-lnJia cpiniicis’ Assojiaiioii 
and All-india Village Iirlustrics’ Association will be conlinucJ on the basis fixed 
by the Congress Olliiistry. It has been decided, however, not to continue on any 
large scale the indirect sulisidy to the Spinners' Association bran.*h involved in 
buying its products as uniform for govcrnincut servants. Expciience has shown than 
the cloth supplied was much less serviceable, besides being much ino:e expen.? Ive 
than mill-made cloth. * Apart from the nodcsirability of dressing servants of the 
Crown in a manner which slill indicates adherence to a particular party, economy 
precludes eoutinuance of the policy of the late Ministry.” 

The Industries Department gets over one lakh of rupees for new schemes, It 
has been decided to convert the Berhampoie Jail into a Central Jail. 



Jodget for 



A small revenue surplus of Rs. *22,135, an increase in the duty on opium, 
charas and ganja and on beer and spirits and the continuance of prohibition in 
those districts where it is already in* force, arc the main features of the budget 
estimates for 1910-41 of the United Provinces which was published on the 29th. March. 

As the next year's budget has been funned while the proclamation under see. 
93 of the Government of India Act, 19,35 is in 0 ]>eration and the ^ constitution 
remains susijendcd, and as it has been framed on the assumption that that situation 
^Yill continue, it was necessary to balance the revenue side of the budget. This was 
the main object which his Excellency the Governor set himself to achieve. After 
including Rs. 9,03,000 for new items to be met from revenue^ and the necessary 
am rants" for the dotation and service of a new loan of Rs. 1,25,00,0C(] and the issue 
of Rs. 1,00,00,000 worth of Encumbered Estates Act bonds, the estimates show a 
revenue of surplus of Rs. 22,135. 

The following are the figures of the estimates for 1940-41 at a glance 
Receipts Under l^evenue Heads ... Rs. 13,58,35,738 

Charges Under Revenue Heads ... Rs, 13,58, 13, 0U3 

Revenue Surplus Rs. LAldo 

The statement of not estimates under the debt and deposit heads shows that 
the not results of all transactions of the year under both the revenue and debt and 
deposit heads show a surplus of Rs. 9,80,000. 

The revenue receipts at Rs. 13,58,35,738, compared with Rs. 13,31, «0,poS, the 
revised estimate for 1939-40, show an improvement of Rs^. 2^65,080.^ This improve- 
ment is mainly accounted for by land revenue (+Rs, 023,45,000) : excise (+Rs. 2o,32, 
000) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 10,80,000). , , t j j 

With a view primarily to help to balance the budget it has been decided 
to increase the duty on opium, charas, and ganja and on beer and spirits and 
to abolish the state-management of shops and ^ revert to the former auction 
system. It has been decided to increase the issue price per seer of opium, 
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oharaB niul pjiinjji from It.M. liO IIh. UK), am! Ivh. 0) lo Iv.s. 1!0, U.H. 1-1(1, and 
Jis. UK), n'S|mi*.tiv(;Iy. !t. linw aUo Uivii cUvithid t<) iW, diiiy on boor 

ninl Biuriirt, by ono anna aiul lliron ui lu-r (luart on boor and four annas and 
six pioH <inarL on M[)iril,n. 

Jb\)liil)ition will bo mainlainod in Ihoso dio,lrifl,K in wbioh i(. has alroady 
been iiupiwd by Uin hU) Muiiidry bid. will uol l)o oxUnulod in Iho \m\^d year 
to any liirllior distrioL 

The total rcvtnuio, (dinri;*os hIiow a d('';roaso. of Itn, l!!v)!l,n(il) an compared 
with those in the ro.‘ast biid^'ol. A ndiuM.ion of Us. '.!(iii,i)ii() i.s anticipaiod 
in the proviHion for lo^pslalivo bodies as the Innl.'ot has^ been framed on the 
Ivasis o£ the contimialion of a seethm DU situi\tii)i\ and, theri'fort'., those Inxlies 
will not bo mcctina;, An there have i)oeii no rtt'rionn c.onun:iiial dlsturhanccs in 
roeonfc months and as the Shia-Snnni dispnlen and the Khaksar movement have 
also subsided, Urn extra jn’ov.sioii made in tluj n'cant biide.el to provide for 

iuercased jail ])opidativ)n lies been omithal. 

The biub;et i^rovbles for a Hum (d Its. 2.);>1VK)'<) for capital cx]a'iiditnr(\ 

The revised esUmates lor U).l;) 10 show that the revenue reeeipis 

amoiiatod to Us, .b'vil, 7 1,(100 and the revenue chnn'ieM to Its. l!MrJ,‘J7,(lO(l 

leavin;' a delieit of Rs. jOjriOjlOO compared with tlie diTicit in the meant bii(l[:;ct 
of JIh. Oj,t)0,()0!). 

A comparison of the l)ud;‘oi oatimates for 1010-11 ^Yith the revised fi<j;nrc3 
for tliG current year allows an improvement an mentioned (earlier, of \U. 

i^t),tr),0(3U. Aceordinii; to the latest ii;.';nms reporlt'tl by the (Joyernment of India 
the province’s uharo of income-tax neat year will be Rs, ‘11,70,(100 as (‘ompared 
with Us. y9,9U,(XiO in the revised for the <Mirrenti yeiir. Under land revenue 
only the normal iwovisioii of Us. 10,00,000 will lie made for ealamity nimissions 
instead o£ the abnormal provision made in the ro<'aHt hiiib',()t. 

The total estimated lall of Us. 17,bS,000 under irihoilion roeeipts next year 
is becauso the ^a'ross roceip(,s are estimated to be less and thi're is an increase 
in woikini^ cxjycnsos. The main eausc^of the fall of Its, 10,0 1 (UK) in the 
estimated i‘oc(3ipts unilor agriculture is that durinii; the current your the (iovoni- 
ineut have received all tlioir 0!itstamlin‘!; balaiu'c in Urn Huj,>:ar excise fund. 

An increase of !ls. u\0i),0l)0 in cxtraonlinary roe.o.ipis is the (i:i;uro whiih 
has been put on both the rce.eii)l and exponditurn siilt's of the hud^Jiet to 
cover expenditure in connexion with the war which will ho reimhursctl by the 
Governmeut of India. 

The total revenue (har;i;ca, as observed above, sliow a (hvrojise of Us. 
23,33.000 as compared with those in the recast bud}!;e.t. The main variations are 
incroases -under Laud Ilcvenuc, Rs. 1,10,0(10 ; Tolicc (ordinary), Its. (bOXOilO ; 
and Education, lls. 4,5r;,CO() and reductions in provincial excise, Its, 2,()(),{100 ; 
General Administration, Rb. 7,47, OIK). Holiec (Special oxpendiUire) lis. (1,37, (lilt) ; 
Agriculture, Rs. 0,47,000 ; liuluairios, Rs, 0,(1 1, (JOO and Ocjitral Hoad Development 
Account, Rs. 9,21,000. 

With a view to balance the revenue side of tho budget it 1ms boon decided 
to abolish the system of siate-raanagement of excise slums, resulting in the 
reduction ia expenditure of Rs. 2.00,000 under Excise. 

During the current year additional police forces hatl to lie im posed in 
nine dmerent areas as a result of communal riots and the rihia-Sinmi dispute 
at Lucknow, It is now hoped that occasions to impose similar forces will not 
™ resulting in the decrease in the estimates of Rs. 

2,00,000. 

■Under Agvicultiue there is a reduction of Rs. 1,7:1,0011 under rural devclop- 
with the pay and allowances of the establishment and Rs. 
-1, 00, 000 m the provision for rural dcvclOjimcnt grants. 

One of the measurca^ adopted by his Excolhmey the Governor to balance 
tile bud.i;et is to take Rs, G,0i),0(J0 from the U. [\ Road Fund for roml maintenance 
an(i reauce by tion from ordinary revenue, as a ])urely wart.imc emergency 
action, ihany police stations in the province are extremely bad and provision 
nas, tnerefore, been made to start rebuilding ten of the worst ones in the next 
nnancial year. 
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Place 

Year 

1 lioml)ay 

(in‘..0 

/i Oiih'ulla 

(IS'Ki) 

Ji Madr:is 

(Ni.?) 

.j, All!ihi\l>ad 

( i.'W'i) 

5 IknnlKiy 


() Calmilla 

(is;i 1 ) 

7 Na}»;imr 


8 Allahabad 

(i.s-.i-) 

9 Dahorc 

('X-i:i) 

10 Madras 

{l.S!4) 

li i'oomv 


U Ciilf'utta 

( iWli!) 

lit Am mol i 

(lKt(7) 

J*ii Mmlras 

(iHil.'i) 

1 5 1 juokmnv 


[{) Lahore 

(iiKit;) 

)7 ('aloutla 

(I'JDl) 

18 AhiiUHlahad 

(Ii» :i) 

19 Madras 

(i 1)1 'll) 

Bomhay 

(UltU) 

at Ikiiiarort 

(ilHUi) 

lia Oa leu tin 

(ll)iUi) 

::i3 Surat & Madras (1907) 

(IDOS) 

Lahore 

(I'.IO.I) 

liri Allahabad 

(:i)l()) 

111) Oaleutta 

(IDII) 

27 Patna 

a!»i2) 

2 S Karachi 

(!1)!3) 

29 Madras 

(ll)!-t) 

83 Jiombay 

(191 Ti) 

31 Lucknow 

(11)10) 

32 Calcutta 

(ini';) 

33 Delhi 

(llllh) 

Bombay (Spl) 

(' 9 is; 

34 Amritsar 

(19.9) 

35 Naia^pur 

(1140) 

Calcutta (Spl.) 

(lOiO) 

36 Ahraedabad 

(loai) 

37 Gaya 

(i92a) 

38 Cocanada 

(11*23) 

Delhi (Spl.) 

(19113) 

3D Bel^'aum 

(192.1) 

40 Cawnpiir 

(11120) 

Gaiihaii 

(1920) 

43 Madras 

(:927' 

43 Oaleutta 

(.920) 

44 Lahore 

(19291 

45 Karachi 

(19311 

46 Belhi 

(1932) 

47 Calcutta 

(1933) 

48 Bombay 

(1934) 

49 Lucknow 

(193.11 

59 Faizpur 

(1937) 

51 Haripura (Gnzrat) 

(1938) 

52 Tripuri (0. P,) 

(1939) 

53 Kamgarh (Bcharj 

(1040) 


\\\ r.iuuM'ji 

hinlllhlllM NiKMoji 
r*:nlr»iil(iiii 'rynbji 
Viilr 

^ir \V. VH‘(Mri‘l)iu’n 
Sir \\ 

r. Aiiiiiulu I’luirhi 

W. r»ninM’ji 

1 Vnhiiih:^! N:u>ri)ii 
A. Wrbb 

s. N. H'MIUM’jotl 
It* iW. Siyoni 

{\ S.'inknrnn Nnir 
A, M. Imjsui 
\l (b IbiU 
N. <J* (iliaiiilriiviibic 
l>. Wnrhu 
S. N. UaiHM'ji 
1/)1 M. (Ihoiio 
Sir flt‘nry (-olion 
^1. K. ( 

1 ‘;i;l.’ihhai Nnoroji 
\UvA\ iWlwwy <?iit>so 
l‘jnulil, M. 'i\i* I'.inhiviya 
Sir \V* \Vt‘(hli‘rl)iirn 
lUshiui N. iiar 
|{.* N* Mn^imnlar 
N'.iwab Saiyi‘(l MaluinunccI 
15iiU|KMnlra Niilli I>ono 
S. \\ Siiiha 
A. (’, Majinudar 
Dr. Aniiii^ liiiwiuili 
Hasan Imam 
i'aiidil, M. M* Malaviya 
i^andif. Nolirii 

(I Vijiaray.liaviU'hariar 
l/ala L:i)|»al. K.ai 
Hakim Aimal Khan 
Ck ll. Dart 
Mahomed All 

Maulana Alrnl Kalam Azud 
M. K. roindlu 
Mrs* Sarojiui Naidii 
Srinivasa lyon!>ar 
Dr, M. A. Aurtaii 
Pandit Moiilal Noliun 
I*andit Jawharlal Nehru 
Vallahhblmi Paid 
Seth Ivanc.lihodlal 
VL Ai M. Malaviya 
Jtaiendra Prasad 
raudit Jawharlal Nehru 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
Siibhart Dhandra Bose 
Sul)haa Chandra Bose & 
Kajendra Prasad 
Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad 
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Working Comnilttee Members 

President— Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad 
General Secy.— A chary a J. B. Kripalani 
Treasurer— Sliri Janinalal Baja] 

Other Clumbers 

Pandit Jawaharlal Xchru 
Babu Eajendra Prasad 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
Shri Bhulabhai Desai 
„ Shankerrao Deo 
,, C. Eaia^opalachariar 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
Dr. Syed Mahamud 
Mr. Asaf Ali, M.L.A, 

A. I, C. C. Members 

Presic/eiii— Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad 
Ex‘PreMent$ 

Pt, Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Shri C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
Bmt, Sarojini Naidu 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Sardar Y^dlabhbhai raid 
Shri S. Srinivasa Iyeiiji,ar 
Babu Bajcndra Prasad 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

Ajmer— 5 

Shri Trilokichand Mathur 
„ Kanhaiyalalji Khadiwala 
„ Purushottam Prasad Nayar 
„ Shohhalal Gupta 
„ Balkrishna Kaul 

Andhra— 27 

Srimathi Gandham Ammaunaraja garu 
Shri Bezwada Gopalaieddi garu, m.l.a. 

Sri Biiogaraju Pailabhi Sitaramiyya garu 
Shri Mosalikanti Thirumalarao garu, 

li.L.A, 

„ Vannelaganti Eaghavayya garu 
„ Pendyala Venkatakrishna Eangarao, 

garu 

„ Gogineni Eanganayakulu 
„ Mulpuri Eangayya garu 

Tanguturi Prakasam Pantulu garu 
Tennoti Viswanatham garu, M.L.A. 

Kala Vankataraogaru, m.Ij.a, 

Shri Pidathala Eangareddi 
„ Kommareddi Satyanarayanamurti garu 
„ Ohavali Siiryanarayana 
„ Gouthii Lachaniia Garu 
„ P, Bucliappa Naidu garu, m.l.a. 


I Kakumanu Lakshmayya garu 
Shri Ealachavedu Yehkafcararaanaehai-yulu 
E B. Eamkrishnamraiu garu, if.L.A. 

Shri Garimella Venkatararaanamurii ^aru 
„ Mallipudi Pallamraju garu, m.l 
„ Kalluri Chandramouli garu, m.l.a, 

„ Gulla]jalli Narayanainurthi garu 
„ Vaugallu Kodaudaramareddi garu 
„ Nivasti Venkata Subbayya Garu 
„ Vinnakola Jagannatha Gupta, 

Assam— 8 

Shri Gopinath Bardoloi. ]ii.A., n.l. 

„ Bishnuram Medhi, M.sc.. l,l. 
niaulvi Mahmmcd Tavyebulla, n.L. 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Bar-at'iaw 
Shri Soiiaram Dutta, £.a. 

„ Dev Kanta Barooah, 

„ Deveswar Sarma, b.l. 

I „ Kuladhar Chaliha, c.L. 

Bihar— 41 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad 
Babu Srikrishna Singh 
Babu Eamcharitra Singh 
Shri Karyanand Sharma 
Babu Jiiiprakash Narayan 
id. Shah Umair 
Babu Shatriighan Pd. Singh 
Babu Badii Narayan Singh 
Babu Satyanarain Singh 
Babu Anirudhra Singh 
M, Syecdul Haq 
Babu Eadhakanta Choudhiy 
Babu Desharan Singh 
Babu Gangasbaran Singh 
Babu Jagat Narayan Lai 
Babn Bai’dyanath Pd. Choudhry 
Babu Lakshmi Narayan Singh 
Babu Phani Goj^al Sen 
Babu Krishnaballabh Sahay 
Babu Eamnarayau Singh 
Babu Mahesh Pd. Singh 
Babu Bindhyeshwari Pd. Verma 
Shri Jogendra Shukul 
M, Manzoorahsan Ajazi 
Babu Mathuraprasad Singh 
Pt. Eargoviud Misra 
Babu Jagjiwan Earn 
Babu Suryanath Choubey 
Babu Prabhimath Singh 
Babu Mahamaya Pd, Singh 
Dr. Syed Mahmud 
Pt. Binodanand Jha 
Babu Atulchandra Ghosc 
Babu Bibhutibhusan Das Gupta 
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Babii DeoMnandaii Torflafl 
Babu Shcodhari Tandcy 
Babu Harbansli Hahay 
VL Trajiipali Mit^ra 
Abmil Bari 

Babu Kamcsliwar Narayan A{i;rawtil 
Babu Kirii Narayan 

Bengal- 51 

Sjt Kiran Sankar Bay 
„ Havi Kumar Ohakravaviy 
Sj. Ariliir lliihaniau Hudliaramy 
Dr. Pratulla Ohandra (Ihosb 
Sj. Sureiidra Moliaii Ohoali 
„ Manoraiiian (Uipla 
„ Benoycudra Nalh Dalit 
„ yantosh Chandra Obukravariy 
„ Raj Kumar Chakravarty 
„ Bhupendra Kumar Datia 
„ Arun Ohandra (luha 
j, Jeewan Lai rauilit 
„ Amar Krishna Ghosh 
„ Buresh Ohandra Daa 
„ Bushil Kumar Banci'ico 
„ Kalipada Mookhorjeo 
Kamal Krishna Roy 
„ Benode Chandra Ohakravarly 
„ Pratap Ohandra Guha Roy 
„ Sati Bhusan Ben 
„ Jiban Eaian Dhar 
„ Upendra Nath Kay 
Jiban Lai Chatteiicc 
„ Saradindu Mazumdar 
„ Prafulla Nath Banerjeo 
„ Rajani Mukherjee 
„ Srish Ohandra Ohatterieo 
Abinash Chandra Bose 
„ Labanya Lata Chanda 
„ Kedar Nath Bhatlacharicc 
„ Ilemaiita Kumar Barkar 
„ Ram Sunder Sin^h 
„ Ashutosh Das 
„ Aiunangshu De 
Maulvi Abdus Sattar 
S]. Kumar Chandra Jana 
„ Kamiiii Kumar Datta 
„ Charu Chandra Bhandari 
„ Debendra Nath Siiknl 
„ Prafulla Chandra Ben 
Barada Prosad Nandy 
„ Basanta Lai Murarka 
„ Mihir Lai Chatterjee 
„ Sarat Chandra Chakravarty 
„ Sitaram Sakscria 
„ Buresh Chandra Gupta 
„ Bushil Chandra Palit 
» Haran Chandra Ghose Chowdhury 
„ Haiipada Sirkar 

Maulvi Habibur Eahaman Chowdhury 
Hannuman Prasad Poddar 

Bombay— 5 

Shri Bhulabhai J, Desai 
1 , Yusuf Meherally 
rt S. K. Patil 


Bliri Bbnwnnji A. Kimji 
„ Bawlarain Gopiil Balkar 

l)olhi-4 

Mauliina Nooruddin Bihari 
Mr. Asaf Ali, 

Hhri l>i\hal Bin}!:h 
Lain Bhankrr Lai 

(iwjoral *10 

Sardar Vallnbhbhiu PaUd 
Bjl. Knnialal Kaiiahhai Dosai 
„ Avjiinlnl Lala^ 

„ Khandubhai Kasanji Desai 
„ Gulnmrasul luireshi 
Dr. (Iliandiilnl M Desai 
Bhriinnli dyolsnalu'.n Bhukla 
Sjt. liliakliiakshnii I)i‘sai 
„ Tribluivandas Kishibhai I’aiol 
„ Nalvuvlal Dave 
„ .rarshaliamdas ^rribluivandas 

Uhrainbhalt 

I, Ilariprasad 1‘iliuubordas Mohla 
„ Morarji It. Ih'sui 
„ Manoklal Mapianlal (Jainlhi 
t, Vasunl.ray Dahyabhai Desai 
„ Balvantray (li^palji Mcliia 

KarnataU 15 

Bhri Chanal)asappa ,)a|;{ul(!eHhappa Ambli 
„ Anaiil Annneharya Mand{»i 
Dr. U. Naj.'jan Gowda, m. Hti. rii.i). 

Bhri Maniiarndhya Shaslri 
„ XJ. Brinivas Malliah 

„ A. B. LaUho, M.ri A. 

Gan}»:adharrao Dtishpando 
„ (laucsh Atiuaram Bhatkalkar 
N. (r. Joshi, M.U.A. 

„ Paramanna llosmani 
Lakfiliiniui Brinivas Nayak 
Bhri V. V. Patil 
„ S. B. Ilirenialli 
„ Andaneppa Viriipakshappa Kowdi 
„ M. P. Patil M.iiA. 

C. M. Poonaeha 

Kcrala—12 

Bhri R, Ra<»hava Mcnoji 
y, 0. Doraswamy 

Janab }\ K, Moidocu Kutty 
Bhri K. Kelapi)an 

Janab Mohammad Abdnr Rahman Paheb 
Bhri K. P. Goi)alan 

„ P. Narayanan Nair 

„ Chandroth Kunhiraman Nair 
„ E. Kannan 

„ K. Damodaram 

!• XL Manjiinatli Rao 

„ Moyaratli Bankaran 

Mabakoshal— 17 
Shri Ravi.shankar Bhukla, 

„ Chedilal m.l.a. 

„ 1). P. Mishra, M.Ti.A, 

„ Sawaimal Jain 

D. K. Mehta, m.l.a. 


*1 
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Shri Eamgopal Tiwari, m.l.a. 

SetL SMvadas Daga* mx,a. 

Mahan t Lusniinarayandas, MX. A. 

Shri B. A. Mandaloi, mx.a, 

,, Nitajansingh b.a. 

„ P. E. Dongaonkar 
„ Yati Yatanlal 
„ Maheshduita Mislira 
„ Eagunathsingh Kiiedar m.A. 

„ K. P. Pande 

„ Captain Avadosh Pertap Singh 
Pfc. Shambhoonath Sliukla 

Maharashtra— 22 

Sjt. B. G. Kher 
„ Devakinandan Narayan 
„ V. V. Kirtane 
„ Shankarrao Deo 
„ E. N. Abhyankar 
„ Achiitrao Patwardhan 
,, V. P. Limave 

N. V. Gadgil 
„ B. M. GuiVte 

„ V. D. Chitale 

„ R. N. Nalavade 

„ V. V. Dandekar 

, G. H. Deshpande 
„ Vasanfc Narayan Naik 
„ Vasant Bhagavat 

„ Balubhai hlehata 

„ S. G. Sardesai 

„ Chandrojirao Palil 
„ V. M. Tarkundc 

„ Aimaram Nana Palil 
,, Eamkrishna Jain 

„ L, M. Pafcil 

Nagpur— 5 

Shri Poonam Chaiid Eanka 
„ Jamnalal Bajaj 

Narayan Rao 

„ Chatiu’bhuj Bhai Jasani mx.a. 

„ M. E. Avari 

N. W. F— 7 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

Pir Shahanshah 

Khan Kamdar Khan, mx.A. 

„ Ghulam Mohamraad Khan 
„ hlohainmed Jan Khan, Bar-at-Law 
„ Khan Ali Gul Khan 
„ Abdul Qayum Khan Swati 

Punjab -28 

Diwan Chanian Lai, ^i.L.A. Bar-at-Law 
Mian iLtakhar-iid-Din, mx.A. 

S. Aular Singh, Bar-at-Law 
S. Gurdial Singh, Salaria, Bar-at-Law 
Comrade, Ram Krishan 
S. Gopal Singh Qaumi 
S. Sonan Singh Josh, M.L.A. 

Pt. Shri Earn Sharma, mx.a. 

Master Tara Singh 
L. Chandi Ram Verm a 
Com. Mange Earn Vats 


Com. Mubarak Sagar 
S. Par tap Shigh, six, A. 

Gian Girja Singh 
S. r>apant Singh Gil 
S. Sampuran fcingh, MX.A. 

S. Bahvant Singh Anand 
Giani Kartar Singh, m.l.a. 
blaster Kabul Singh, all.a. 

L. Duni Chand, M.I..A. 

Sh. Siiai-iid-ldn Pracha 

M. Abdul Ghani 

L. KiJar Naih Seb^al 
Dr. S. D. Kitfhlevr, Bar-at-Law 
Master Nand Lai 
Nawabzada Mahmud Ali 
Com. Tika Ram Siikhan 
S. Amar Singh 

Sind— 5 

ProL Ghaiishayam Jethanaiid MX.A. 

Sjt. Biroom al Vishindas 

Swami Krishnananda 

Sjt. Hassaiam S. Pamnani m.l.a. 

Tamil Nadu— 29 

Shri N. Annamalai Pillai, m.l.a. 

,, T. S. Avinasilingam Chettiar, MX.A. 
Sri K. Kamaraj m.l.a. 

S. Satyamnrthi, M.L.A. 

„ E. V. Swaminathan 
„ C. P. Subbiah, M.L.A. 

V. Nadirauthu Pillai, MX.A. 

„ K. S. Periaswaray, m.l.a. 

,, C. N. Muthnranga Mtidaliar, m.l.a. 

„ T. S. S. Rajan, mx.c. 

„ O. P. Ramrswniny Eeddiar, MX.ci. 

„ P. Ramamoorthy 
„ M. C. Veerabhaghu 
Jannb K. M. Shcrifi 
Sri W. _S. Siinlvasa Rao 
Janab N. S. Abdul Sathcr 
Sri 0. Rajagoi'alachariar 
„ P. S. Kumarasamy Raja, m.l.a. 

„ K. Santhanam. MX.A. 

P. B. K. Rajachidambaram 
Dr. P. Siibbaroyan 
Sri M. Bakthavatsalam, m.l.a. 

„ C. Pcrnmalsamy Eeddiar 
V._L Muniswamy Pillai 
Siimati Eadhabai Subbaroyan, m.l.a. 

Sri T. S. Ramabhdra Cdayar 
„ K. Vciikatasamy Naidii, mx.c. 

Janab S. A. Shafie JMobammed 
Srimati Eukmani Lakshmipathi, m.l.a, 

U. P.-G2 

Shri Jogendra Singh m.l.a, 

„ Sampurnananir m.l.a. 

Pro. Earn Saran, m.l.a. 

Baba Eaghav Das 
Eadha Krishna Agarwal, Vakil 
Shri R. D. Bhardwaj 
„ Radha Mohan Singh, m.l.a, 

„ Ramdhari Pandey, m.l.a, 

„ Raghunath Rai 
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„ Nfirmacla VraHtul 
,, Malkhan fc^ingh, m.Ij.a. 
rt. £^hri Krishna DuU l^iliwal 
Acliarya J* 1>. Kripaluni 
Bhti MoUliil A^anval, M.ii.A, 

„ Ganpftt Bahai 

Gopiiiaih Brivanlavii, w.ii.A. 

,, Govind Ihdlabh I’anl, m.Ij.A. 

„ IJiahaiubliar Dayal 'Iripailii, M.L.A. 
„ Govind Salmi 
„ Ihinsidhar Misra, M.I-.A, 

„ Balkrishiia Bhanna 
„ Abdulsalam Shah 
„ Acharya Narcndra IW, m.Ij.a, 

„ Piirushottam Datj Tandon 
„ Alj^u Kai Shasiri, 

„ Pyarclal Shanna. m.Ij.a. 

„ Atmaram Govind Khcr, m.l.A. 

,, Vishnu Saran Dublis 
j, Kailash Nath Katjii, mJj.a. 

„ K. B, Ihuulit, M.i.*A, 

„ Dashnith Ih-asad IJwivcdi 
Bhupendra Nath Banyal 
„ M. KKoy 
„ Mohaiilal Ciautam, 

„ Acharya .Tugalkishorc 
„ Maulana llafizurahnian 
„ Yusuf Imam 
„ Shibban Lai Saxo.na, m.l.a. 

„ KamlapaLi Tripathi, M.L.A. 

Di\ K. M. Ashraf 
Bhri Damodar Bwanip Seth 
„ Sajjad Zalieer 
„ Ishwar Saran, lUUK. 

„ Chandra Bhan Gupta, m.l.A* 

„ Prahash Chandra A«arwal 
„ Abdul Vaiced 
„ TJdai Sankor Dube 
„ Kedarnath Arya 
„ Kanhaiyalal Mahcndra 


Shri Knidiav Gupla, M.n.A 
,, Drop Narain VtM’uui 
Pram Krishna Khanna 
„ Ihinuh Gnpal, Vakil 
„ Bal)nram Vonua, mJj.a. 

„ liap’haviaHlrii rnil-ab Sinpjh 
„ I\!a<lan iMohan Upadhyay 
„ Kali All mad Kidwai, M.li A. 

„ llariliar Nath Shasiri, m n.A. 

lliikuiu Sinjdh M.i/.A. 

„ llarpal Siniih 
Sri llnni:o\ind Sun^h 
Shri Abdul Gakini 

mkal- IS 

Pandit Pranaknishna Pariliari 
Shri Nityanaml Kaiumi!.n 
„ Malali Clumdhuri 
„ Siirondranalh Pattanaik 
*, Diliakar I'atnaik* 

„ Jlaivknishna, Mahalab 
,, SnnmdraniiUi Das 
„ Kailas (lhandra IVIahauty 
Pandit Gnilavaris Misra 

Shri (dvinlaniani Misra 
„ Siinmdranalh Dwiimdi 
„ ,)jip:analh Misra 
I „ Ihulhakrushna Piswasioy 
„ Sadasib ^rriptdhi 
1 „ daj/analli Das 
„ Ihlihlad Itoy Imlh, M.n.A, 

„ Biswuualh Das 

Vidarblui— 5 

lloiPblo Shri Hrijlal IViyani 
Shri Daxjuinivvasji Ganoriwal Jaluuii'lrdar 
„ Narayan Palaji Patil, m.Ij.a. 

„ Phaskarrao Jai>ii\vanrao Deshmukh 
Dr. M, N, Parasnis 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha — ISfch. January lo 21st January 1S40 

A mcetine; of the Working; Comuniioe was hold at Wardha from .Taimary 19 
to 21, 1940. Shri liajcriiJra Proiiud ], 'resided. 'Ihc Members present were Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Bhris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Patljibhi 
Sitaramayya, Bhulaldiai Desai, Bidhan Chnudra Boy, Shaiikerrao Deo, Prol’uUa 
Chandra Ghosh, Harckiushna Mahntab and d. B. Kripalaui. 

Turkish Roliof Fund 

Eesolved that the action of the President; granting' Es. 1,000 towards the 
Turkish Eartli^uakc Fund be confirmed and the moncry be sanctioned and the 
the Treasurer be instructed to pay the amount. 

Authority to the Treasurer lo Appoint Attorneys 

‘^Eesolved that Seth Jamualal Bajaj, the Treasurer of the Congress is hereby 
expressly empowered : 

(1) From time to time to appoint, remove and rc-appoiuL an at.torncy or 
attorneys to act either jointly or severally and to confer on such attorney or 
^orneys all or some of the powers and authorities of Seth Jaranalal Bajaj as such 
Ireasuier, xJi'O'^ided however that such dclogat-ion will not absolve the Treasurer 
trom any personal icsponsibility to the Working Committee. 
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(2) Resolved further that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj as such Treasurer is hereby 
expressly authorised to confer on such attorney or attorneys expressly all or any of 
the following powers : 

(a) To open, continue and operate upon any banking account wdth any Bank, 
person, firm or company and to close such account whether sucli account be already 
opened or may be hereafter opened and to draw and sign cheques upon and other- 
wise operate upon such account. 

(b) To endorse, transfer, iie^jOtiate any cheques, bills of Exchange, Himdies, 
and other negotiable instruments and secuiiiies. 

(c) To "receive sums of money ni'J. securities on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
(the Working Oommitlee and the Congress) and to give efiectual receipt and dis- 
charges for the same.” 

Following resolutions were passed 

Assembly Bye-Ideetioa, Pard^h 

The Committee considered the rosoliitiou of the Working Comm it tee of the 
Punjab P. C. C. regarding the nomination oi: the candidate ^ for the Piinjab Provin- 
cial Assembly in the West LIultan Rural consiitueney. in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, it is within the compelenco of the Pailiameiitary fc'ub Committee to make 
the final nomination for eieciiou to the legiblaiures. The TV Oi king Committee of 
a province is not jnsUfied in threatening resit: nation beennse its recommendation is 
not accepted by the rarliamentary Sub -Committee. 

Ulkal 

Considered the representation of Bhri Nabakrishna Ghoudhry and the explana- 
tion of Bhri Nilkanth iks and Godavai is Misra legardiii ^ the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Utkal 1\ 0. C. held on December 22, mi. 

In the ovrinion of the Committee the rulmgs of the Chairman were not correct 
and the resolution expressing Avaiit of confidence in the executive should have been 
permitted to be moved tor the consideration of the meeting ; but in view of the 
fact that the new elections are taking place, it is unnecessary to take further steps 
in this regard. The Working Committee apjU’oved of the action of the President in 
entrusting the conduct of the elections in the province to Shiis Gopabandhu 
Choudhry and Harihar xAchary with full powers. 

Bengal 

Tlie Working Commitiee have considered the resolution of the B. P. 0. 0. 
recommcndiiiG: the'pos^ponement of Congress elections in Bengal. The decision 
to hold the Congress elections in the country was anived. at after mudi considera- 
tion at a pre\i6us meeting of the Committee. The Woikmg Committee find no 
change in the political situation of the country since the ^l(^^iolls^ meedng of the 
Committee to justify postponement of Congress elections. The decision pi the 
B. P. G. C. has been taken at a time when all preparations were conapletcd iii_ all 
the other Provinces to hold the Congress elections. The TVoi^iug Committee, 
therefore, do not consider it desirable to postpone the Congress elections in Bengal 
alone and direct the ad hoc committee to push through the elections as quickly 
as possible. ^ r 

The Working Committee considered the request of the B. P, C. C. for 
permission to launch Civil Disobedience in the _ Province as normal ^ working of 
Congress organisations is said to have become impossible. The Committee resolved 
that" the Congress Committees in the Province should cany out ail their normal 
activities at any cost. If they are prevented from c.aiTying them oat in Bengal 
by the Government under the Ordinance or the Defence of India Act the B. P. C, C. 
is free to take any steps it considers necessary to meet the siLuaMoii there. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that any steps taken by the B. P. C. C. is 
in vindication of the ordinary civil right of the organisation to function, and for 
that limited purpose only, and should not be regarded as a part of the general 
movement of Civil Disobedience for the altaininent of the Congress goal. 

The Working Committee have published their resolutions on the general 
question of civil disobedience in the country from time to time and there is nothing 
particular at this time to add to those resolutions. , , ^ , 

The other resolutions regarding amendment of the Independence Pledge and 
action to be taken on the 2Gt.h Januarv. 1940 did not call for a separate treatment. 
The first point was covered by the President’s statement-to the press, whmh he 
made under authority of the Working Committee and the second point did not 
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aviso as ilio (Jovornmont of IVni'.nl I'.ail \viUi(Ir:nvii hiiiiK on (.l\o jn-oocodiiiM 
of -OLli Jiiiiiuiry. 

Tho rosointion asltin*!; for a rovision of Iho \Vt)rkini/: D.oouniU-oo’rt I’csolulion 
ap])oiii(iing l.ho ad hor. comuuliro is doail. with HopnniU'ly. 

Tho rroviiK'iiil (loip'.nwM (-innuiiMco liiul mjiu'Klrd, tho Workini*' 

Oouimiltco to I'ooonsiilor Uarii* vosoliilioa i>y wifich Ihoy had anjiointod tho B(;n«'‘al 
iul hoo OoiumitU'O io conduct tho (k^nn.ross ('lo'd.ions in r>cnyal. 'flio honjjnl 
Ih'Oviiunal ()ona;viiiiS (k)!uuiiUco had dcpniod Shri Barat (‘hnnilm, I>i)iio to anjiio 
its case beforo ilio Workiin:; (k»iuinitloo. »Sliri Sarat (’'iiainlra r«()S(‘ ploadod tho 
ease of iho I>cn‘';iil Drovinc.iid (•onf.n^ss ('OnuuiU.co boforo lh<^ Workinj*; DommiLloo 
at ^roat lonLiith. ^riio Whn'kiny; (^nniniKi'o I'avo tin? followin'!; decision : 

The VVorkiu}^ C’ominitU'c. hoard Sj. Ku’attdiandni !'o«o at .".rent loii'dh on tho 
20th and 21st •fiiiuiary, lOH) at Wanlha roivardin*.*; the ri'.solnlions of tlie Boii^^al 
Provincial Oonji^rcss Doniminee, dah'd ili(‘ (mIi .laniniry I'dH), nslviio'; the, Workin}^ 
Committee to rocoiisidor their rcsolulinn, dated the iHlh Io 22nd Dec, (‘jni)er, ID.'ii)] 
appointini;' an ad hoe connnitli'e for (‘otabadin", eonyin'SS ele.clions in Ben'»;{il ami 
Bubaoquo.uily on_ tho 2Jnd .binnary l‘dj<h Sj. l-hiralchamlra Dose, .‘'’ave ii note, 
fliirnniarhiinfi; his arp,inneiiis. Afhn' full eonsidoration to Sj. Saratehandra 

Pose’s ar{;umonts, the Working; (\m\mii.lee rej'.ret (heir inability to idler their 
decision, d’hc resolnlion of tho WiM'kint!; (hnninitUa* was ai rived at afte.r lone; 
and anxious ^ consideration ami was nt'ccssibileil by a smies oi ae.f.s and omissions 
on tbcj)art of Die Den}.';i\l rro\inciai ()on";ress (’omniilU't^ and its D\ccntive Council 
in dclianco of the residniions and policy of tho Woikine; ('onnnillco and the All 
India Coi4',vcss Cloiumilteo. It may ))o m)l,(‘d that lher(‘ has been no ehaimo in 
that attitude of the D. \\ C, 0. and its Dx»'cutive C.nimdl. When tho Woikin**- 
Committee appointed tho ud hoe eommittec*, Urn .Kxeculivo (k>uncil of tho B. B. C. (h 
met on the doth I)cceml)cr, lO'.h) and passisl a resolnlion. lln* operalivi' poriiim of 
which was a definite rofnsid Io accept tho Working; Connnitlee.’s dei*ision and van 
as follows: llio Council thereforo regrets ils inid)ihty Io accept this th’cisiou t)f 

the Coni^rcss vyoikiii'i, Commitlee, u'^’iirdiiiji; ad hoe (‘omniitlee ami it ixwdves to 
^ntinuc lunotionin^ in ucconhim*c with the Constitution of I, la*. Indian National 
Coii^rcsa and tho B. !\ 0. 0,” 'rids was followcxl up hy a eireiilar issutul I>y tho 
?r' 11 Conj-ress Commitlces in tho Drovinoo of Bemial and Surma 

Yidley which alter roeilin^ the res(duthm of the lOxecntivo Couiici'l said: “All 

Cony,rcss^ (jommitlecH are thorofore rc(iaestetl to send all HH‘',L!;i!s{ions 
(Ichmitatioii etc., to B, [K C, C\ Ollieo 'which is loyally tho comi)olent body to 
deal in the matter. They are also dlrcidod not to co-operalo with the ad hoc 
conimittcG in all theso mattois”. 'J'ho B. l\ C. C. mat on dth January, BUO, and 
passed a resolution criticising; at leiifd-li tlie resolution of the Working, Committee 
ai^ainst it and asking; it to re.consider tho resolution. The 

13. r. u \j took no A'otiec of the rosolulion of the K.xeeutive C’ouncil rei'usini!; to 

accept the decision of the \\ qrkiny; Committee and the circular issued by the 
oecrelary askiim all committees wilhiii the J’rovinco to disobey it and not to 
co-operate with the ad hoc committee. On the other haiul tlui Hamo roBolniion 
u review of the Working Committee’s decision also c.ontaincd a 
hill eonlidcncc in the presimt l']xe,cutive Council 
rin 1 I resident Secretary and OHicc-bearers of the Coiiimittoo and requests them 
situation as it arises.” The aolioii of the Kxocntivo Council in 
passing the resolution above mentioned and the circular issued by tho B. P. 
tiio Congress Coramittecs of the Province arc a clear defiance of 

vaIi of the Working Coramittc and tho B. l>. C. C. has by its own 

KxccuUvc Coiuicil aiid its oflice bearers, who 
were lesponsible for the resolution and the circular. 

^nr] Committee consider the most recent actions of the B. P. 0. C. 

dnrino fh n w? keeping with the attitude they have adopted 

ssiS: “ ;s“' ““ 

in their resolutioii had expressly staled that they did 


not 


. 7 1 yunicicm provocaiion in view ot im])cnaing 

Srnd? tliemselvoB with appoiiitini? tho ad hoc foramittcc to 

‘ mpaitial elections. Phrt nnnU for such elections remains and the 


— v.vfc vviAyi.ui.CU, bUtJiUt 

msure fair and impartial eieotions. The iiced lor si 
Wor^g Committee are unable to altei- their decision, 
the Bose, it may bo staled that 

DecOTbra ^ alf resolutions of 18th to 22nd 

i^ecemner, itaa all that had happened before and simply referred to the 
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previous resolutions 


dealt with the situation 


oUin September the Bccretary of the ]'. T. C. 0. issued a iioiiue throut/a the 
press couiiterraaiulinu; the order of the Trilmnal and sayiiv-- that Bj. PravaSt-handira 
Kahili should funclion ns Secretary aud this aop’otircd “in"' the papers of Ourobor 
1, l\ ‘dd. The mat, ter came up beiore the Tresident, vho after rcceiviim* an exnlana- 
tion from the Becrelary hehl on tiie 12th October that the ad interim order of L!io 
Tribunal should be i>iven eilcet to and that Sj. Baradiiidu Chakia\ ai’ty should 
function as Secretary. This was communicated t.o the B. 1\ 0. G. “and Sj. 
Baradindu Chakravaiti and Travasehandra Lahiii. The B. G. C. and 
Sj. Pravas Chandra Laliiri took no notice of this order for more than 
months and when the Bengal affairs came up for review before the 
Working Committee on 13Lh to 2drd iS^ovember, the Committee gave specific instruc- 
tions that the order of the Secretary should be withdrawn and the withlrawai 
published in the press. It appears from what Bi. Saratebandra Bose stated before 
the Committee that after the resolution of the Working; Committee the Secretary of 
the B. P. C, C. asked Bj. Pravaschandra Lahiii to hand o^er charge to Sj. Baradindu 
Chakravarti, that Bi. Pravaseliandra Lahiii wrote to the B. P. C. C. that he had 


tno uommittee mat alter the resolution ot the \Yorkin«; Committee tne Secretary of 
the B. P. C, C. asked Bj. Pravaschandra Lahiii to hand o^er charge to Sj. Baradindu 
Chakravarti, that Sj. Pravaschandra Lahiii wrote to the B. P. C. C. that he had 


asked S]. Kadharamon Bhattacharya to hand over charge and some further 
correspondence passed to a similar effect. Sj. Kadharamon wrote to the A. I. C. 0. 
Office at Allahabad on 1-ith December informing the Secretary that he had been 
ordered to hand over charge but this letter was not received tiil the Secretary had 
left for the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha and was not before 
him or the Working Committee when the resolution of the Working Committee 


was passed. It is admitted, however, that the other specific instruction of the 
Committee that the withdraw^al should be published in the press was 
not carried out nor was the Tribunal at any stage informed of the fact 
that the countermanding order had been withdrawn by the Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. It is sought to explain that this was an 
omission or an oversight. The Secretary had thought it necessary to issue a 
press statement counlermaiiding the TribunaPs order immediately after it had 
been passed but neither he nor the President of the B. P. C. 0. nor the 
Executive Council considered it necessary to give effect to the order of the 

President of the A. I. C. C. from 12th Octoder to 1st December, 1939 and 
when the Woiking Committee gave specific direction to withdraw and to 

publish the withdrawal, the Secretary failed to carry out the second instruciion. 
Coming as it did on the top of all that had hapjicued during the pre\ious 
months, the Workinji; Committee passed their resolution on the 18th to 22nd 

December and the fact that in respect of one point their information was not 
complete does not furnish sulncieat ground for altering their decision. Sj. 
Barat Chandra Bose has referred to certain other matters which are not 


geimane to the question at issue and it is unnecessary to deal with them 
here. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose has argued that while the Working Committee 
are competent to supersede a Provincial Committee, it is not open to them to 
pass an order taking away and entrusting to an ad hoc committee one or 

some of their functions. If it is open to them to take away ail the powers 

of a provincial committee, it is open to them to take away one of them. 

In these circumstances, the Working Committee are unable to alter 
their previous decision. The ad hoc committee will conduct the elections. 

It is hoped that all congress committees including the P. C. 0. and its 
Executive Council will co-operate wfith the ad hoc committee and thus ensure 
impartial and fair elections which is the intention behind the resolution of 

the Working Committee. 


General Secretary’s Circislars 

Tfis Following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Ki'ipalantj^ General^ Secretary 
oj the Congress to all Provincial Congress Committees from time to time : — 

Independence Day 

The President has issued an appeal in connection with the celebrations of 

28 
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THK rNDiAN NVrioNA!. (^(>N(Ji:KSS 


WMUHIA- 


V{ni numl. hjuii kimmi \l 


in llui jniiKM'M. 1 mu Homlinjr 


iho TudopiMuloiu'O Ihy, 
you hurowiili ii copy* 

llo hurt ulrto irtsuiMl yt'rtlonluy Hnmu iiinirufiimu; tho n1)S(irYJiui*.o of 

Iho Day. 'rhorto iurttruolioiirt nuirtl, \w Id imlh l>y l>Du<'n'.*,H (\)unuill(',(‘a 

uiul ()ouji;rortrtm('.n. In u uiaUur nu \i\v\\'/o ijikin";. no pnr.siin^ rtlmuld be 

broupiht nil imlividiuiD. i‘lvorylMHly tdinnhl lx* fivu. No I'lVorl, wiionld he miulo 
1,0 orjiinuirto Hirikiirt. 'riilu in lu m-j'onbnico wilh iho inulitioiirt ol* Um liulepoii- 

doiico liny. Ui lum iiovor lu'en u duy of Uarliibi and nirikoH. 'I'lio pn>;»r}immQ 

rthould tluM’crnro ho so aw world niuko liiirlulrt and !dirik(r, uinumHiiry. 

Noi.luuji; rthould ho dniui lo mar I, ho Moli-nnuly ot tin* on‘:n;ii»M, Any compiilHinii 
will he out. oC phif’O. It irt also nofosuury Mial. on Kindi a oacnMl oVnaKum tliore 
Bliould ho uimortt j'ooihwill anil oonconl j)i*t.\vo<*n liio tliUhn'iil. i.iMdion of tlio Indiuii 
populuiion. 1 would rciiiiortt you to }*;ol, iho Proaidoiit'a ajipoal and liia ijiKlnic.iioiirt 
immcduitoly irnurtliitod in tlio provinoial lan-;na",o and dialrihiil-e the two 
dociimiontH liroiulourtl, ho Unit every <*onj^n*srtmun may know their conh'ntrt. 

77x* /’n'.‘:o/('/;/7; Appeal 

The Independence Day in drawiny; near, it ia on thia Day every year 
Binec Dddd that sve have lenewed our ided'-e hcfori* oni' nalion ami the world 

that wo rthnll not rent till wo have uehiiucil Complete Independence and eiiHt 

oir the ehainrt of l’oni4';n dominuUou tliat hind ua hmly ami soul, d’o-day we 
urc piiHsiii^ tliroieUi erUie-al tinu's. Natioiu'. :no at v.ar with each oth(*r. Kve.ry 
nation lluit irt weak and divideil him (o share IIk' reepoimihility of death anil 
min that Uiroatou the world, 'riio slave inunt share with tlm slave-owner the 

TCrtpoiirtihility and odium of slavery. It is tlu' weak that create inipiMialirtiu. 

Let thirt day, therufon\_l)e a (lay of shadv takim*. la‘t im S(*areh our lieiirls if 
wo have not by our individual and national <‘omliic|. proloiiy.ed our a.t;ony* 
Lot ua ask ouniclvos il w’o havo l)ei‘n true lo our IjipJi ideaks, nohle purposo 
and the luirc ineaus which wo havo kept liefoni oiirselvert lo achieve our iiim. 
Lot caeh one ask luiuMeU’, have I taken away every tinp;e of (‘oinmnnalirtm 
from luy life 7 Havo I considered persons of olher iaiths amt other views uh 

my blood hrothors ? Have 1 as a Hindu done niy little hit to wipe oil the 

blot of untouehability ? Have I allowed iny indivillmd amhitiou to Htaml in 

the way of the ailvaueomont of uiomlx'rs of weaker connuunitii's 7 Havo T 
beou true to the inuKsofl 7 Havo I liy:htened their hnrdcnrt 7 Have I in my 

daily requiremeuts luul purchaaes remeuihered the starvin}*; luillioiis distrihutoil 
i.hrouii;h the bovcu lues of vilUij>;oH 7 Have I hy my personal esaiuple f*,ivon tlieiu 
an idea ot what they could do to help UiemHelves 7 

n in this heart soareh wo (Ind that wo have iieji:l(‘i‘.tetl Uu'ho diitiert or 
pcrioi'mecl them perfunctorily Ictus, with humanity as our wilnesw. this day — 

the (lay or our Iiide\)ciidcnec— resolve that never more shall these duticH be 

neglected or perfunctorily performed. 

The world is in the throes of a destructive war that threat ens the very 
foundation of civilization. If tho war is earriod on hy all parl.ies with tainted 
motives ^ we may despair of any humane and (’(piitahle world ortlor. What 
we do in the crisis is therefore not only of imiiortancc to ourselves hut to the 
^ 1 • c non-violent means we can put an end to oiir intonuil strife 

and attain freedom, we will have ])rovcd to a doubting world tliat it can yet he 
i ^ death-dealing instnnncnts of war. W(i can do this 
only it we are true to our ideals aiul true lo tlio loiulor who has placed this 
great weapon of noii-violenec in our hands. U is the weapon which even in 
weakness and defeat saves an individual and a nation liicir self-rcspoct. Let 
us stick fast therefore to the anchor of non-violence. Lot our non- violence be 
not of the weak but of the strong, fortified with the moral justice of our 
Hedge tHs year ^ humility let us take the ladcpcndciicc 

The ProsidenVs Jnslruclions 

meeting passed a resolution calling 
^ the Independence Day with enthusiasm and due 

a pledge to be taken on the Imlcpciiiloncc Day. Since 
on^ regarding portions of tho pledge relating to 

progi’ammc. To meet these object, ions to the pledge 

menS t if it, and only those ^YhS are 

p p accept It should take xt. The following procedure may, therefore, 
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be adopted at meetings convened on the 26th Jannary. The Chairman of the 
meeting phoiild explain the pledge fully so that the entire audience may 
understand it. It may then be read out by the Chairman paragraph by para- 
graph and the audience should repeat it. Any one not accepting any part of the 
pie !ge need not repeat the portion not acceptable to him. 

While it is hoped that largest numbers in the country ^ill participate in 
the meetings of the 26th Jaanuary, it should be clearly understood that no 
pressure should be put on any one to join in the functions against his free will 
and there should be no strikes anywhere in this connection. 

LLdejiendence Day Celebrations 

January 26th was observed as every year as the Independence Day. 
This year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence 
pledge was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out 
preparatory to the struggle ahead. Some of the Socialists had objected to the 
programme being made a part of the pledge. They thought by pledging 
themselves to ply the charkha regularly they were accepting the whole” of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy behind the charkha and cottage industry. They however 
waved their objection. But some members of the new Forward Bloc persisted in 
their opposition. In Calcutta, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee organised 
one meeting in which the part dealing with the charkha was eliminated. In 
Lucknow, the leader of the Forward Bloc himself organised a separate _ meeting. 
Throughout the country however the ofticial pledge was taken. The Working Com- 
mittee had allowed all those who had any conscientious^ objection to pledge them- 
selves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began w’ith 
Prohhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
-were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There ms no interference on 
the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual members 
of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our Muslim coun- 
trymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in spite of the 
League President to boycott the day. 

In London meetings wers held to celebrate the day. At the meetings con- 
vened by the Indian National Committee, Indian Swaraj League and Indian League, 
speeches* were made explaining the implications of the Pay. The A. 1. C, C. Office 
received cablegram from New York which says : Twcsolvcd at a public meeting 
that we join^thc Independence Day celebration for the immediate freedom for 
India,” Similar cablegrams have come from other parts of the world where 
Indians reside. 


Presideuiial Election 

As announced in the Press two names of Maulaua Abul Kalain Azad and Shri 
M. N. Roy have been proposed for the Presidentship of the ensuing session of the 
Indian National Oon^^ress to be held at Eamgrah (Bchar). The constitution allows 
ten days for a candidate to withdraw his name if he so chooses and^ inform the 
General Secretary. In case there is a withdrawal it will be duly notified in the 
Press. If there is no such notification in the Press it must be presumed that both 
candidates propose to contest the Presidential election. The^ election according to the 
time-table already published takes place on February 15th. On that day ‘‘each 
delegate in a province shall be entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the 
candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress at a place to be fixed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee” Art. (XV). It must be clearly understood that the 
delegates have to meet in one place. 

* This is the more necessary as on that very day, namely February 15th, the 
delegates in each province have to elect one-eighth of the number unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution, as members of the All-India Congress Committee 
by the system of pioportioiial representation by single transferable vote._ After 
dividing the total number of delegates in each province by ^ eight if ther^e is a re- 
mainder of more than 4 an additional member to the All-India Congress Committee 
may be elected. If the remainder is less than 4, it must not be counted. 

Each province irrespective of the number of its delegates is entitled to elect at 
least 5 members to the All-India Congress Committee except Delhi which is entitled 
to 4 members only (Art. XII a). 
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Afl soon ns t.ho rnmidf'nl.iiil (‘lotM.ion in ovim* t.lio iv'-.ulL with iho. number of 
votes Bcciiml by each caiululalo nvisli ho wired U) the All-1 inlia l'On|;;rcHH (bmmitLce 
UlUco. 

As flooin as the elec.tion of the All Imlia Ooio^iv v.t iromnfiMee inombers is 
over the names of the member:* eltvliHl with their iu’ii’m/;n‘nt adtlress must be ttciifc 
to this oflu'-c- 

Tho Provimual t3i)iu'n‘ss Doiumittoe oilici^a have luiuj to sujiply^ us with the 
list of names with the luldresses of the tleh‘;\aies ehM'liHl in each province. A copy 
of the list must ho Hupjdied to tiu! Secretary, the Iteception C'ommittee, hllrd scBsion 
of the (JougrosH ut Itanij^iarh 0*thiir). 

RosuiH of Iho 

Maulniia Abnl Ivalam A/.a(l and Shri i\L N. ih>y’s name;; wi're proposed for 
the p resident. h1ui> b'.lrd session of the (t)n'’;ivs:i lo he Inhl at Itameaiii (lUhar) 
in March llMtb Tho votine; i)y the. delepjiU's took plmai in all provima^aon lAhnuiry 
lb, ItMO. Tho All-India Dmpnvua (lommitl.ee nrciv(‘d \vir-'i; from all iiro- 

vinccs communieatiii}.!: the results oi the votine;- Tlu^n^ eould ]>e. no elections in 
Renp;al and l)ellu as the deleu;at.f's’ e,le(‘tion}’. were not owr there, Maidana Alml 
JCalam Azad was doclarod cloc.te.d aa IVeiddiaii by li-slt \o!:‘!i apainst t^hri M, N. 
Iloy who polled Wil votes. Tho votes pnllctl by the <'andiilal.es in eae.h province are 
given below 

Voles see.nred 


Names of province 


M. A/»!id 

M. N. 1 

(I)— Ajmcre 



■ >« 

(2)— Andhra 


iv:i 

If) 

(3)— Assam 


•i:> 

3 

(4)~'Bcngal 


... 

... 

(5)— Bihar 


v:m) 

JO 

(6) -Bombay 


10 

1 

(7) -Delhi 


... 

... 

(8)-"(lujrat 


Ill 

1 

(9)— Karnatak 


02 

10 

(lO)-Kcrala 


St) 

1 

(11)— Mahakoshal 


07 

1 

(12)— Maharashtra 


hl7 

17 

(13)— Nagpur 


21 

4 

(14)-N. w. F. r. 


4K 

i) 

u 

(13)— Punjab 


m 

2:i 

(10) — Bind 


20 

u 

(17)— Tamilnadu 


IVS 

0 

(18)-U. P. 


272 

40 

(19)-mkal 

f • 1 

110 

4 

(20)-Yidarbha 

... 

2(5 

f) 


Total 

180J 

18:5 


Gandhi- Viceroy lulorviow 

In response to an invitation from Uic Viceroy Mahiilnm (Iniulhi had an inter- 
view with him on Fehraary 5, 1840 on llic ];rcfient political situation in tho country. 
The interview lasted for two hours and a half. The following communuiuo whic.h 
was agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma (landhi w'as issued: 

‘'In response to an invitation from JJis Excellency Mr. (landhi to-day came to 
see the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took plae.o in wliich tho 
^¥hole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. (landhi made it. c.lear at tho outset 
of the conversation that he had no mandate from the (Congress AVorking Committee, 
that he was not empowered to commit in any way, and that he could speak on be- 
half of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proi^osals of His 
Majesty’s C-rovernment. He emphasised in the first place their oarncHt desire that 
India should attain Dominou Status at the earliest possible moment., and to facili- 
tate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. Ho drew atten- 
tion to the complexity and clifliculty of certain of tho issues that callc<l for disposal 
in that connection, iri particular, the issue of defence in a Dominion i)osition. He 
it clear tha His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to examine the 
whole of the field in consultation with representatives of all parties and interests 
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in India when the time came. He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government to shorten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as 
possible. 

His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated at 
Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, vyhile at present in suspense." afforded the 
swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the consent 

of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many of the problems that had to 

be faced in that connection. 

He added that the offer put forward by him in November last of an expan- 
sion of the Govern or-Generai’s Executive Council on the lines and on the basis 
then indicated remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give immediate effect to that offer. 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected, His Majesty's Government would 
be prepared also to reopen the Federal scheme so as to expedite the achievement of 
Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement after the War of the issue to which 
it gave rise. 

Mr, Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals were 
put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet 

the full demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the Viceroy agreed, that 

in the cireumslancea it would be preferable to defer for the present further 
discussions with the object of a solution of the difficulties which had arisen. 

Mahatma Gandhi made the following statement to the p'ess regarding Ms 
conversations with the Viceroy on the 6th, February 1940 :~ 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s offer 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contemplates final determination of 
India’s destiny by British Government whereas the Congress contemplates just the 
contrary. The Congress position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
people of India determining their own destiny without outside interference. 

I see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honourable settlement between 
England and India unless the vital difference is obliterated and England decides 
upon the right course, namely, accepting the position that the time has come when 
India must be allowed to determine her own constitution and her status. When 
this is done the question of defence, the question of minorities, the question of 
Princes and the question of European interests will be automatically dissolved. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the rights of minorities is 
not only a common cause but a representative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a 
stable constitution without the fullest satisfaction being given to the legitimate 
minorities, I use the word legitimate advisedly because 1 see that minorities crop 
up like mushrooms till there will be no majority loft. By the fullest satisfaction I 
moan satisfaction which will not militate against progress of the nation as a whole. 

I would therefore in the event of diffeicnces refer them to the highest and most 
impartial tribunal that can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be 
final as to w^hat will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority interests. 

So far as defence is concerned surely it will be the primary c<-neern of free 
India to make her own arrangement. It may well be that India would want 
elaborate preparations and would want Britain’s help if it is given to enable her to 
do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected except 
by British bayonets and Indian soldiers which British power has brought into 
being. It is a position humiliating alike to Brilain and India. I am peisonally 
not concerned because if I carry India with me I v\ould want nothing beyond a 
police force for protection agitiiist ducoits and the like. But so far as defence is 
concerned unarmed and peaceful India would rely on the goodwill of the whole 
world. But I admit that it is only a day-dream at the present moment. 

So far as Euro]^ean iiilerests are concerned the emphasis on the word 
European must be wholly removed. But. that docs not mean that a free India 
should be free to confiscate Europetui interests or any other interests. There 
would be as there should be provision for reasonable compensation for any exis- 
ting interests which are legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows 
that there can be no question of favouritism which ^ is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. I would regard them as big zamindars or capitalists and they 
would be placed on the same footing as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned they arc free to join the National Assembly 
wliich will determine India’s fate not as individuals but as duly elected represen- 
tatives of their own j'.eoplc. As Princes they are big vassals of the Crown. I fancy 
they have no status apart from the Crown, certainly not superior to the Crown itself. 
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If tho Crown paris witli iho ])Owor it. to-day (M\joyrt ovor Uio wliolo o[ India, 
iialnrally (lie Pviiuics liavn to, and it ahoula bi\ tlu'.ir ])rido to look u]) to the 
fiucccsaor of the Crown, nuiiK'ly, the peo])le of India for tln^ ])roM(‘rvation of Ihcir 
BlatiiR, I ho]^o this will not he considored to be i\ tall claim made hy mo. on 
behalf not of the Conp;reHs, not of any Hinkle parly, lint of 11m unvoin’CROiited 
dumb millions. No (daim made on tluar behalf can he consiilered loo tall, J am 
myBclf an inRiji;iulicant bian^*;, Ihit I am Hupposed to have nonm hold over these 
dumb millions. I know tliiit, in every lihro of my hoin{j; 1 am also one of them. 
■Without them I am nothinii;. 1 do not oven w'lvnt to exist, I want on their 
behalf an honourable settlement with Lritnin without even a nonviolent ficj-ht. 
My dictionary has no such cxiirosslon as violent Ib’litu Yi'.stm-dny 1 imt tills view 
beiorc His Excelleney in as eourteons and friendly lanpjuac.o as l was capable of 
using:. We approached the dismission as personal friimds cadi liclicvinp, in tlie 
other’s sincerity. We iinderstootl each other ami both r(*cofMiis(*d that tlu'ro still 
existed a wide j^ulf between tho position takmi by the British ({ovenum'ut as 
explained by him and the position taken liy the C.oni;n‘Ss wliich 1 put forward 
though not as an aeorcditeil rcprescMitative of the (’ouf^ress but certainly as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. Wo parted as friimds. 1 liavo no 
disappointment in me that the nog;otiations Imvo faiUul. That failure I am g.oinp; to 
use, as I am sure he is Roing to use as a stepping stone to success. Lul, if that 
success docs not conic in the near future I can only say Heaven help India, Lritnin 
and the world. Tho present war must not lie decidi'd by a diisli of arms but must 
be decided by the moral strength that each party can show. If Britain cannot 
recognise India’s legitimate claims, what will it bo Imt llritaiirs moral 
bankruptcy ? 


President’s corrospondonco with Sbri Saral Clmmlra Bose 

^ The following correspoudeuee passed between tho Oonj‘;ress Prosiilent and 
Shri Sarat Chandra Bose regarding Bengal 

Copy of the telegram received from Harat on Jujiuary tVfo 
Working Committee dodaion confirming Ad Hoe Comnuttco publisbcil to-day 
moat unfair unjust. Have jirovcd to demonstration that Working Committee bad 
nob shred of a case or constitutional authority to siudi appointment. I'alk of 
partial and unfair elections comes with ill-grm‘.o after appointment Ad Hoc 
Committee that consiBiing solely representatives ‘minority imrties and after (indings 
of your own violence enquiry committee which you never pla(‘.ed before Maluitmaji 
or Working Committee. Bequest you to submit decision soon referendum Bengal 
CongreBBinen _ and tour Bengal with your Bengal colleagiii^s. Aildn'ss juiblic 
meetings justify decision I bearing all expenses. Kindly wire aecep(.anc.c reiiueat. 
Copy of the telegram sent hy Eajendra Balm in raplij to above on Jan, IJ) 

Your^ telegram. We must agree to differ. CoustitnUon does not jirovidc for 
appeal against Working Committee to rcfcrcndiim or public meetings suggested liy 
you but you may appeal A. I. 0. C. if you like. 

Copy of the telegram recemad from Hj, Sarat Base on January ;il, mo 
tt yesterday’s telegram. Constitution docs not jirovidc for ai))iointmcnt 
Ad Hoc Committee but you and Working Commitlce did not hesitate lule rough- 
sliod over constitution. Ultimate authority all constitution written or unwritten 
IS general electorate but you arc taking Miiuvo of appeal to A. 1. 0. C. 

winch has packed majority committee to support your dccisiou irrosjicctivc merit. 
As public man please appeal general electorate if you think your detusion right, 
in nominating new members election tribunal understand you consulted minority 
group B. 1, G. C. and appointed two nominees of their. But did not ask siiggeslioa 
majoiuty group. Kindly wire if prepared to change at least one name. 

Copy of T^egrain sent by Rajendra Babu in reply to above on iUsl. Jan ; — 

/.ft .y y<>J^T[^ittce holds itself competent appoint Ad Hoc Committee within 
constitution. Your reflection on A* I. 0. d. as a packed liody wholly unjustified 
extremely insulting to the Congress organisation in other 
proMnees. Working Committee derives its authority from CongresR as whole and 
onLi V^’o/mce hence consUtution understandably jicnuits no 

of particular province. Chairman of tribunal your 
Buendra Kumar l)ey my own nominee known to me for thirty-five years 

ielegrav^eceived fiom 8hri Sarat Chandra Bose on the 1st. Feh 
elegram. Working Committee may claim competence appoint Ad Hoc 
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Committee but constitution no-where gives them right. Morning telegram states as 
is fact that A* I. G. C. has packed majority to register Congress executives decision. 
Did not use words packed body cannot understand where insult imworthiness 
unjustifiability come in. Will you agree referendum Indian Congressmen. Sug- 
gested tribunal chairmans name during discussion but not my nominee two other 
members wellknown close frinds associates Biuoyendra Palifc representative minority 
group Secretary Ad Hoc Committee therefore suggested one representative 
majority group. 

The following is the text of Eajendra Babuls letter in reply ^ dated 1st, Feb : — 

I received your telegram of yesterday’s date. I am surprised that you are 
unable to see the insult to the members of the A,. I. C. C. in calling them a 
l)acked body of majority. Does it not strike you that a packed majority means 
that those who do not happen to agree with you have not been fairly and honestly 
elected and do not honestly vote and the minority who happen to agree with you 
alone possess the distinction of having been returned fairly and of voting honestly ? 
By saying that you have only stated a fact by saying that in the A. I. C. 0. 
there is a packed majority, you have made the insult only more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly unjusfciiied and unworthy. I cannot imagine a greater Insult 
to the members concerned and to the electorate, which returned them. Public 
work becomes impossible if wc begin to dub everyone, who has the misfortune 
to differ from us as dishonest, as you seem to dub the majority of members of 
tlic A. I. C. C. However, I do not wish to pursue this matter any further. As 
I wired to you the Working Committee differ with you on the question of 
constitutional rights of the Working Committee to appoint an Ad Hoc Committee. 

1 am unable to understand what you mean by ‘Referendum of Indian 
Congressmen’. Delegates of the Congress are elected by all the Congressmen of 
the country and it is these delegates who elect the members of the A. I. 0. C. 
1 have never heard of a dispute involving the question of constitutional powers 
of a superior body vis-a-vis an inferior body and action taken by the former against 
the latter being settled by a referendum, will you please make the position clear ? 

As regards your allegations against the two members of tlie Tribunal, I am 
referring the matter to the Chairman of the Tribunal. 

Fiom a telegraphic summary of the resolutions adopted by the Executive 
Council of the Bengal P. C. C. on the 30th ultimo, it appears that they have 
decided once again to defy the authority of the Working Committee. I am awaiting 
full text of the resolutions. If the full text boars out the correctness of the 
summary, then probably no further question will arise. So far as I can judge, the 
Working Committee will not be prepared to enter into any further discussions in 
the matter in face of these repeated defiances of its authority. 

(1) Gandhiji on the Present Situation 

The following articles by Mahatma Gandhi under the Caption of “The 
Charkka^^ appeared in a issue of the ‘‘iTanJaw” on the 9th. January 1940 : — 

I congratulate the Socialists, the Royists and others who have spoken out 
their minds on spinning. The situation that faces the country is most serious. 
If civil resistance is declared in right earnest, there should be no suspension unless 
there is a proper settlement. It, therefore, follows that if the fight is to be non- 
violent the non-violence must be unadulterated. I must not weaken in my statement 
of the requirements. If 1 hesitate, I would betray the national cause. I dare 
not lead an army that does not answer the qualification which I regard as 
essential for success. 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will lead to disaster. 
The Clitics should realise that I have not imposed myself on the Congress. I am 
no dictator, though I have been given that nickname by unkind friends. I have 
no sanction for imposing my will on any person. Therefore, I call myself truly 
a servant of the people. The public should know that 1 have _ not even been 
formally appointed “generalissimo.” Not that the Working Committee would not 
give me the formal appointment. But I suggested and the members agreed that 
there was no necessity for it. Thus, if ever there can be a bond of unmixed love 
and confi-dence between a general and his men, this is such a one. There is nothing 
to prevent the Congress from ignoring me and passing any resolution it likes. 
There is nothing, so far as I am concerned, to prevent^ any person or any province 
or district from declaring Civil Disobedience at his or its own risk. They will be 
guilty of indiscipline towards the Congress. But I can do nothing in regard 
to such insubordination. 
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llciif’.o it hIiomM h) unn<'.*«*.w.u*y for mo lo onf Uio. vim for Kjnnninir. 

U shouM 1)0 (‘noiii‘;]i thiil. it is Uvo rnioinMUMul. i.ltnl (''.(‘ry t^iil.yiV‘‘:rnhi hjis to ful{il. 

Uiifc I must oontimio lo MP-Mo till 1 oosniui. oojioiH'nls or I own dofcuU Kor 
my missiou is to conwrl. (‘v^wy lmli;in whotlmr is ;i lliiidii, ]\'lMsHm or o,ny 
other, ovon Kii;i;rn’.hnmn iiml linally Um world, lo non >violoimt^ lor nv>;iilatinj*; mutual 
relations whollior oeonomi**., sooinl or rolij'fions. 11 1 am ao!‘,i!H(j(l of 

l>oin!»: too ambitious. I shoulil ‘•:uilty. If I am told tlmt my divam u:\n imvo.r 
miitoruiliso, I would answc'r tbal. is oossiblu,’ and y,o my wuy. I am a suasonoil 
HoUUtT of non-violouiM', and 1 have ovidomm vw nv^M to snulain my iaith. Whotlmu, 
thoroforo, 1 liavo onu coniriulo or morn or noun, I nuist rontiiiiio my expe.riuumt. 

'Huj first thiii'i; 1 woiilil like co-workors to realisu is that I hu,vo. no hato 
in m (5 for a sln}i;lo ‘Knidisnnmu, \ am not inlero;;tod in driving; Inm out of India. I 
am interested in oonvertinj*; liim into a servant of India, instead ol his bein'.!; ami 
])e.lifivin;!; himself lo ))e a mini: or a mem’ner of the ridin": rae(‘. I fe.el lowiirds him 
Vroe.isely as I foci towards an Indian, no matter what, liis faith may be. 'rherefore 
those who do not share this elementary (inalit.y with me, eaniiot booomo 
co-lSiilyap;rahis. . , , . 

My love of Kii'dishmen is not of Ukj <lrawm;!;'room type. No one has 
painted their imperialism in more lurid colours than perhaps I have. then 
I have done likewise in my domostie as also polltieul eiivle. 'S’he love of my con- 
ception, if it is us soft as a rose petal, can aist) be hanler than (lint. My wile has 

had to cX])crie.iK*c the hard variety. My eldest turn is eKperieman it even niiw. 

I had 111011*1,1)11 1 had {j;aiii(*(l Snhhas ]>abu for all time as a son. I liad tlio 
pain of wholly assoeiatini; myself with the. ban promiuneed (Ui him* Time was 
wlien Dr. Khave and Vii* Naauuui used to say that my word was law for thrm. 
Alas, 1 can no loacjcr claim that authority. Anyway, 1 was party to the 
disciplinary measures taken af^ainst them. 1 maintain that 1 ha\e ac.teil towards 
them as 1 have acted towiuds those who arc considered m'lin^st and dearest to 
me. In all my doalin*i;s love has dudaied my md-ions. 

Even so have I acted towards Englishmen. <)f (*,ourse, they called me 

all kinds of names when T have fought them, 'rhidr hitter criticism ol me liad as 

much effect ou mo us their praise. 1 say all this not to claim or nxpe(d any 
certificate of merit. I want lo show that because I have saiil hard things about 
British rule and methods, ill-will against Englishmou must not- he imputed to me. 
Those, therefore, who are filled with ill-will against thoiu will liml mo a misfit in 
the end. 

I am enunciating no new idea here. They are to 1)0 found in ‘Tiulian Uomc 
Rule” (Hind Swaraj), which was written in 1008 when the loclmhiuo of Hatyagraha 
was still in process of formation. The ‘Cluirlclud luul bc.i^onu^ part of this programme 
of love. As I was picturing life based on non-violence, 1 saw that it must be re- 
duced to the simplest terms consistent with hlgli thinking. Food and raiment will 
always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself becomes imi)OHsihlc if 
these two are not assured. Por noa-violciit cleicnce, therefore, socioty has to ))e so 
constructed that its members may he able as far us possil)le to look uftor themselves 
in the face of an invasion from without or disturbances wiiliin. Just as a domestic, 
kitchen is the easiest thing iu such circumstances, the ‘taldi’ or at most tlio Hi)imiing 
wheel and the loom arc the simplest possessioim for the nmnufiudurc of cloth. 
Society based on non-violence can only consist of {j;roiips settled in villages in which 
voluntary cp-operatiou is the condition of dignified and peaiudul existe.iujc. A 
society which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violenc-o will either 
lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazine for (Ic.fonco purposes. Tfc is 
not unreasonable to presume from the state of Europe that its cities, its monsler 
factories and huge armaments are so intimately intcr-rclu(.cd that the one cannot 
exist without the other. The nearest approach to civilisation basotl upon non-violcnc,c 
is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very c.rudo. I know 
that there was in it no non-violence of my definilion and conception. But the 
germ was there. All I have said may be pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful 
servant of the nation not to hide my folly. There is no doubt that we are on 
the eve of a big change. I hope it will be for the better, but, it may be also for 
the worse. I must have the courage to share with my co-workers my innermost 
thoughts even though I may risk the loss of their co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It is from that germ that I have developed the 
technique of non-violence. If the ‘charka’ can bear the ample interpretation I 
have put upon it, it becomes the most effective weapon in the armoury of Satyagraha. 
The weak thread from the wheel binds the millions in an unbreakable cord. One 
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yard of the thread may be useless, but millions of unending threads spun by 
willing and knowing hands will make a cord strong enough to bear any strain 
that may be put upon it. But between 19U8 and 1914 the idea remained dormant. 
The whole scheme was conceived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked 
out even in South Africa. The life of the Satyagrahis there was reduced to simplest 
terms. Whether barristers or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in life and identified themselves with the 
poor. On my arrival in India I began single-handed to work for revival of the 
'charkha’. In 19J1, khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress. The ‘chaikha^ occupied the centre of the Congress Flag 
with its vital connection with non-violence. I am, therefore, to-day saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened people have passed by what I have said until 
they have been compelled to take action. 

I have great regard for all the comrades who have been writing against the 
‘charkha^ and its im plications. They are rendering a service by guiding the country 
according to their iighls, 1 do not \vant their mechanical assent to my rcqaire- 
meiits. L should take it if it served the national purpose, but I know that it 
cannot. 

I must here consider Sir Chimanlal Setalvad^s letter to the “Times of Lidia.” 
Wo have had political cUfihrenccs practically since my reiara to India in 1915. He is 
an eminent lawyer. But that no more entitles liim to give an authoritative opinion 
on the economy of the ‘charkha* than on the use of infantry in modern warfare. I 
invite him to study the literature that has grown round it. I promise that he 
will revise his opinion on its potency. May I also remind kirn that I claim many 
mill-ov/ners among my friends ? They know my views about mills. They know, 
too, that I Imvo had a share in promoting the prosperity of our mills. Sir Chiman- 
lal should also know that I am guiding the policy of the largest and most power- 
ful labour union in all-India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and un- 
compromising. But it is wholly iioa-violent, and I make bold to say that the 
mill-owners will be the fust to give me that certificate. My connection with the 
mills is a happy and comidete illustration of non-violent resistance, I need not be 
reminded that they pamper me because they know that my activity cannot touch 
them. I flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills I had violent intentions about them, my activity 
could cause so much trouble that they would, be obliged to treat me as an enemy 
and to summon the assistance of the law against me. ^ 

But I like Sir Chimaiilars challenge to the ex-Ministers, Let them speak. 

(?i) The Dissentients 

The following article und^r iho above caption by if. Gandhi appeared on 
the 10th. Jaiimry 1010 : — 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain and Shri Sampurnanand have spoken in no uncertain 
terms against the addendum to the pledge to be taken on the 26th instant. I have 
great regard for them. They are able and brave and have suffered for the country. 
I should count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the battle is to come and I am to lead 
it, I should not be able to do so with half-convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

I am not spoiling for a fight. I am trying to avoid it Whatever may be 
true of the members of the Working Committee, I wholly endorse Siibhas Babu’s 
charge that 1 am eager to have a compromise with Britain^ if it can be had with 
honour. Indeed, yatyagraha demands it. Therefore, I am in no hurry. And yet 
if the time came and if I had no follower, I should be able to put up a single- 
handed fight. , , ^ ^ 

But I have not lost faith in Britain. I like that latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow- I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubtedly snags in that 
speech. Many i^s have to be dotted, many t^s have to be crossed. But it seems 
to contain germs of a settlement honourable^ to both nations. Those, therefore, 
who work with me have to appreciate this^ side of me. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of the dissentients, this compromising nature of mine is a disqualifi- 
cation. If it is, the country should know it. ^ ■ i- , 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain has done well to clear his and the Socialist Party s 
position. He says of the constructive programme. ‘‘We have never accepted it as 
the only or even as an adequately effective weapon in oui* struggle. Our views 
regarding these matters have remained unchanged. Bather, they nave been 
strengthened by the helplessness of the national leadership in the present crisis... 

29 
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Let sfciuleals come out of their schools and collc*^os on that day and let workers lay 
down their tools*” 

If the majority of Coujiiressmen entertain tlio views that Shri .Taiprakash 
proponnds on behalf of the \Soeiali3t Party, I can never lioi>e to lead sui^K an 
army to suoeoss* Ho has no faith cither in tlin proiijraniine or in the present leader- 
ship. I 8n<>:s:est to him that lie has quite unconstdoiisly disi‘,rcilil,(Ml the pro}>;ramine 
he would carry out merely “hcvausc the nathm^s HiiJili ('ommaiid desire it.” 
Imagine an army raarchin*^ to iho battle without faith in tin', weapons to he 
used and in the loailers who have preseribod them. Siudi an army (‘.arj only brinfi; 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If 1 woni in Shri .laiprakash’s placjc 
and if I felt able to lender diseipUno, 1 would advise niy party to remain indoors 
and silent. If I could not, I wouhl proaek oimn revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an inofreoiivc Icaderslui). 

Again, he would have the students come out of their <*olle!i:es and schools and 
workmen lay down their tools. Now this is a lesson in indiscipliiu'. If I had my 
way I wouUL invite every student to remain in his srhool or ci^ll(v>e unless ho got 
leave or the I’riii'upal decided to close tlui i‘olbv',e or S(*.hool in ordm* to l-ako part in 
the celebration. I sUould give similar advice to the worknum. 

tihri Jaiprakash complains that tlui Working ()i)minitt(u‘ has given lu) details 
about the work to be done on the Indepemlence Day. I tbon.'d't that with the 
programme of fratornising and kluidi there was no lu'eil for ib'.taihiil instnwdlon. I 
should osj)Cct Congress Oommitiees everywhere to amngi^ spinning demnnslration, 
khadi hawking, and the like. I observe that souie Committees are <loiuj!; so. I 
had expected 0 ingress Omumittocs lo make preparations from the day the 
'Working Oommittce resolution was published. I shall measure tlu'. strenglh of the 
nation’s' response not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the comi(.ry. 

Finally, yiiri Jalprakash says: “Wc mlvaneed for our part a new prognnmo, 
that of labour and peasant organisation, as the foundation of a rc.volutionary mass 
movement.” I dread the language used. I have organised both, but not perhaps in 
the way bhri Jaiprakasli has in mind. The sentemu^ demands further elucidation. 
If they are not organised on ii strictly ])eaeoful footing, they may damage non- 
violent action as they dul during the Ilowlatli .^(‘.t Balyagraha and laier during the 
hartal in Bomay over the Ihincc of Wale’s visit. 

Shri Sampuniaiiancl has raised a spiritual issue. Ho thinks that the original 
pledge should not have been tampered with though, as lie says, and rightly, it was 
discoui’sivc. I was its author, 1 wanted the people not merely to repeat the 
‘mantra’ of Indcpcudcnce but to cducalc the iieoplc as to its why and whercCor. 
It was later amended when certain portions of the original had bec.ome meaning- 
less. I admit the sacreducss of the ‘mantra’ of Iiidepo-udence. 'Iliat was given 
to us when the Lokamauya ih-st uttered: ""Swaraj is my birth-right” It was 
caught by thousands and is gaining strcugtli from day to tfay. It is novv enshri- 
ned in the hearts of millions. 

^ I hold that the addendum this year was necessary, ft adds to the sac.rednoss of the 
original and tells the people how everyone can contribute, to the realisation of national 
freedoin. ^ I feel, therefore, that yhri Bam})urnanand’s ol>jei'tion really arises from his 
disbeliei in the constructive programme. Ho says: “If making it an integral 
means that we are definitely commuting oiirselvcs to a policy 
of village industries as opposed to mass production, then [ as a Socialisls carniot 
accept it.' ^ Of course, I cannot give the legal interpretation of the pledge. It can 
only be given by the Working Committee. But as the General rcstumsiblc for 
declaring and conducting a non-violent war, I am bound to say that tliis mentality 
must interfere with mass propaganda. A leader like Sarapurnanandji c.an either 
throw himself whole-heartedly in the struggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion m the mass mind by being half-hearted in liis exposition of the addon- 
dum. it knacli has not an abiding place in the national iirograinnui, it should 
nave no place in the addendum. If there is anything more cUcctive, it should 
be put before the nation. 


- hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impending, 

it IS not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is absolutely necessary that 
f ^ programme they have 

to work out. No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

oa OB T ^ Congressman wielding great influence that 

Thp whrSp loWr ^ a staggering response this time. 

The whole labour world and the hsans in many parts of India will, he assures 
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rae, declare a simultaneous strike. I told him that if that happened, I should be 
most embarrassed and all my plan would be upset. 

I must confess that I have no positive plan in front of me. Let me say 
that God will send me the jdan when he gives the word as he has done before 
now. He has been my unfailing guide and has sustained me throughout my 
stormy life. This, however, I know that no plan that I may put before the 
country will admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that must lead to 
violence and, therefore, automatic suspension of the non-violent struggle. It would 
amount to my dismissal. I am sure the i^ocialist leaders and other dissentients 
do not expect me to embark on a struggle which I know beforehand is likely to 
end in disaster. I ask for lieutenants and men Avho will act as one mind. 

Even if somehow or other we achieve nominal independence, we cannot 
conduct national aifairs with any degree of success unless we have won the stiuggle 
in the manner prescribed by me". 'Without, real non-violence there would be perik*t 
anarchy. I hope I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must 
end in anarchy and red ruin. 


The Independence Day 

The following under the above captio7i by Gandhi ji appeared on the fiUt. 
January IdiO 

Though questions regarding the forthcoming Independence clay Pledge should 
be properly addressed to the Congress Secretary and the President alone can give 
authoritative answers, they are continually being addressed to me and as I fiave 
undertaken the duty of deidaring civil resistance and leading the army should a 
struggle i)ccome necessary it becomes incumbent on me to answer certain questions 
before the 2Gth January. 

(1) Let it be remembered that if civil resistance is to be declared it will 
have to be more non-violent than ever before if only to show the waning nations 
of the earth that a big people like that of India can fight non-violently for regain- 
ing their freedom. Therefore, 1 shall resolutely refuse to fight unless I have suffi- 
cient confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedience. 

(2) There is as much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing into the 
furnace provided that the motive is the same in either case. 

(3) The Independence Day is an annual feature in the Congress programme 
and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrations must 
not be mistaken for a declaration of civil resistance. Nevcitheless it would serve 
as an index of the discipline among Congressmen and those millions, who have 
hitherto answered the Congress call. There should, on one hand, be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had and on the other it should” be 
of a character as peaceful as to disarm all criticism and induce and enable ^Yomen 
with babes, little children and aged people to join the demonstration. Such was 
the demonstration on the Ofch April, 1919, in Bombay, 

(4) Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect them 
individually to take the Pledge for it means their determination to win indepen- 
dence for India through truthful and non-violent means, symbolised in the 
constructive programme, in w^hich charka is the central activity. Other items are 
harmony among different communities and eradication of untouchability. These 
do not constitute a struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. If the 
struggle comes students will not strike. They will leave their schools or colleges 
for good. But students will not strike on the 29th. It will be good if the autho- 
rities themselves, as they well might close their institutions and, lead their staff 
and students in processions and other items of the programme. 

The same things apply to labour. Those, who without leave, absent themselves 
from work will in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render themselves unfit 
for enlisting as soldiers in the Satyagraha army. 

Non-violence is all discipline wholly voluntary. It is clear from the foregoing 
paras that those who do not believe in and use khaddar, cannot take the Pledge. 

(5) The Pledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate strikes and no-tax 
campaign. But I must at once confess that I have in my mind neither strikes 
nor no-tax campaigns as parts of the forthcoming struggle if it comes at all. In 
my opinion the present atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and 
non-violent no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

(6) I expect the whole weight of the Congress organisations to be devoted to 
popularising Khadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

(7) For the Satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The word was first 
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used in an A. I. C. 0. rcRoluiion of IfVH. A ooiisinictivo proicranmio has been 
designed for that purposes. Tliougli the word lias liilleu into (lisn^pule !, as llie 
author of the progriimmo, niiist. have tlui courae.o to n^iioat it. Wo luvnui t^atyag- 
raha with a 21 hours’ fast in I proj^oso to ohs.TVo one inyself on the ‘Jlith 

beginning in the evening of the ‘doth. And those, wlu) IkTuu'c in its ehioaey, will 

do'’ likewise. . » , , . 

(8) Though T am preparing myself in the hesl. luatinei; I know and inviUng 
the country to join me for a struggle for the overthrow of iinp(M-ialislic spirit and 
all it means, T am making a (losperato elfort to avoid a strngi'le. 1 liolUwe that 
the best mind of England, nay of the world, is side of _ ey,'loi!jitii)n l)y ilio strong 
or the less strong. 1 believe in the sincerity of Ijord ilnlilhgow. In tlic. immedi- 
ate carrying out of policies it is the individuals who (‘ounl.. I hav(‘, w-oikcil with 
faith and hope. And 1 have not lost the lu>pe that wo shidl have honourable 
settlement without a struggle, which, no matter how non -viohait, must involve 
considerable suffering. I, therefore, invite all communiticH and all I'.avtics, including 
Englishmea to join in the effort. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

SSird. Session— Ramgarh — 19A. & 20lh. Rlarch 1940 

A Bviei Sumnuiry ot Prococdifijpi 

The Eamgarh sesion of the Gongresfl met umlor the VrosidcMilKhi]! of /^faulana 
Ahul Kalam Azad on Maroh 19 in a large, open and laKtcfully decorated amphi- 
theatre formed by the natural midulaiions of the ground. ,lu«t*aH tli(‘. schhioii was 
about to commence— 5-30 p. m.— there wum a heavy down-pour of rain ui>soUing 
all arrangements. Soon there was a deluge. The dolegaies and viHitors however 
stuck to their places. When they could sit no longer they stood up in knee deep 
water. At the appointed hour, in eonliniiing rain, the pvoceeilings commenced. 
Babu Eajendra Trasad, the Ohainnan of the lU?ccption Chimmittce, cxloiuled a 
welcome to the delegates and thanked them and the visitors for k('.eping to their 
places, defying the weather* Maulaiia Ahul Kalam Azad then addressed the audience. 
He said the task before the country must he iinishod through viiin, Hood ami slorm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all circumstiuiecs. lie oongnituhitcd 
them on the courage and discipline shown by them in kce]ung to their ]diicos, deter- 
mined to see through the work of the clay. lie Ihon liulloff ii])(>n Sliri Jawliarlal 
Nehru to formally move the main x;csolnUnn. Jnwaharlalj moved the resolution 
with a brief introductory S])ccch, Hhri J, B. Kripulani duly sccouded tl’.c resolulion. 
The work chalked out for the day being thus fonnally gone through the President 
declared the session adjourned till the next day. 

It rained Throughout the night. In the morning there were lltCiil showers. 
The President was however determined to go through the work of the session. It 
was announced that the proceedings would be continued at 9-3f) a.m. min or no 
rain. Exactly at 9-30 the President accompanied by (landhiji and members of the 
Working Committee arrived at the Jhanda Chouk, a flat, level spot in front of the 
exhibition and commenced work. 

Shri Jawaharlal explained the oflicial resolution to the audience at length. The 
resolution was then seconded by Shri J, B, Kripalani and supporteeV by Shri 
Yallabhbhai Patel. Notice had been given of 6 aniciHlmeni.s to be moved before the 
open house, The amendments^ were duly moved but they were rejected by over- 
whelming majorities. The main resolution was then put to the vote and passed, 
16 delegates voting against it. 


Text of the Resolution 

India and the War-Crisis 

This Congress having considered the grave and critic^al situation 
from the war in Europe ^ and British policy in regard to it, apiirovcs of 
and ^ endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the war 
situation by the A. I. C. 0. and the Working Committee. The Congress 
consideiB the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent 
country, without any reference to the people of India, and the exploitation 
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of India’s resources in this War, as an affront to them, Tvhich no self- 
respecting and freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate* The recent 

pronouncements made on behalf of the British Government in regard to India 
demonstrate that Great Biitain is carrying on the War fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthening of her Empire, 
which is based on the exploitation of the pcoide of India, as well as of 

other Asiatic and African countries. Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that the Oongiess cannot in any way, directly or indirectly, be ]>arty to the 
War, which means continuance and perpetuation of this ' exploitation. The 
Congress therefore strongly disapproves of Indian troops being " made to hght 
for Great Britain and of the drain from India of men and material for 
the pur})OSe of the War. Neither the lecrniting nor the money raised in 

India can be considered to be voluntary contributions from India. Congressmen, 
and those under the Congress influence, cannot help in the prosecution of 
the War with men, money or material. 

The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of complete 
independence can be accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom can- 
not exist within the orbit of imperialism, and dominion or any other status 
within the imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is not in keeping 
with the dignity of a great nation, and would bind India in many ways to 
British policies and economic structure. The people of India alone can properly 

shape their own constitution and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be ready, 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 
permament solution is possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recognised minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
as far as possible, between the elected representatives of various majority 
and minority groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lack finality. India’s constitution must be based 
on indeiiendence, democracy and national unity, and the Congress repudiates 
attempts to divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congress has 
always aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and opportunities of 
development are guaranteed to the group and the individual, and social 
injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Eulers of Indian States, 
or of foreign vested interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
in India must rest with the people, whether in the States or the Provinces, 
and all other interests must be subordinated to their vital interests. The 
Congress holds that the difficulty raised in regard to the States is of British 
creation and it will not be satisfactorily solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. Foreign interests, if 
they '.are not in conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will be 
protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from^ the Provinces where the 
Congress had a majority in order to dissociate India from the War and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. This 
preliminary step must naturally be followed by Civil Disobedience, to which 
the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress Organisation is 
considered fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances so shape them- 
selves as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Co'Ugrcssmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he can only undertake the responsi- 
bility of declaring Civil Disobedience when be is satisfied that they are strictly 
observing discipline and are carrying out the constructive programme pres- 
cribed in the Independence Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and communities 
without distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian independence 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the 
hope that all classes and communities will take part in it. The purpose of 
Civil Idsobcdience is to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All India Congress Committee and 
in the event of this being necet-sary, the Working Committee, to take all steps 
to implement the foregoing resolution, as the Committee concerned may deem 
necessary. 
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Gandlilil’s Speech 

The Prai(le,ni then miHOHlod ({andlnji to luhlroHH Iho _ doloiJiato aRsemblcd. 
rollowin^ is ,a suniniary of his Hiurch (hTiv<*ml in HinduHlani : 

I am io have hoou here to hoar all those disoiissit)n today, "When I 

see that all those, who have Hiiokon, had the word *<'ivil Disohodionec’ on their 
tongue, 1 am reminded of the Uihlioal sayinjc : '‘Not (‘.very one Unit sayeth to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of lleaviMi : hnt he that doth the will of 
my father who is in Heaven, ho shall enter tlu^ kingdom ol Ih'aven.” 

It is not tliORC, who shout the Avord civil disohedumee that can launch civil 
disobedience. It is only those Avho work hn* civil disolxMliciice, that are cai-alde of 
launching the movement. Iteal civil disohcdicnce mukc'S it hindiiig on (hose who 
join it to do what they arc enjoined to do and avoid what is |>rohihiled. Civil 
diBol)edicnce properly launched and conducted is hound to lead to freedom. 

1 feel you are not ])rei)ared. It is true that, we all know and realise that wo 
arc slaves in our own laucl. Wo also realise that freedom is essential tor us. 
Further we all realise that ayo will Jiave to tight for fr(‘(‘dom. I niay also join 
you in applauding tlic spoakers Avho have (leinandeil immodiat(‘ lauuehing ot civil 
disobedience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house, 1 will have to 
fight him and get it back, but Indore I can do this, I must be invpari'd. (apphuisc) 
Your claps only demonstrate that you do md. nndiu'staiid what this pieiiaratiou 
means. Your General finds that you arc. not ready, tlnit you are not real soldiers 
and that if avc proceed on the lines suggested by you, we are hound t,o he defi‘atcd, 

I must make it clear that i ‘am not pn^pared to do anything for which I 
will have to repent. I have never ac.knowloxlgcd defeat throughout all these years 
in any of my struggles, dhough some people^ may point <iul to Ita'ikot, ])ut I 
maintain that it was not a defeat for mo. Future history alone can mak(^ this clear. 

I can assure you and I iiromise yon and imblic.ly announce it, that when you 
are ready I shall march forth and then I have no doubt about victory. 1 snid this 
before the Subjects Committee and 1 repeat it again hero. Ihirify your miiiil ;nul 
heart, Some peo]do here liavo been asserting that it is not nec.essary for 
ns to concentrate on the Oharkha before launching a fight. I do not doubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, as Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru has told 
you, they betray certain weakness of mind. For twenty years 1 have been 
preaching that without the Chavkha, f>atyagTaha cannot bo started.^ Hoctors 
want me to leave the Oharkba. But I am devoting greater ai.tention t.o it, because 
1 have to prepare myself. No one, who docs not bolicvo in the Gharkha, can be 
a soldier under me. lie Avill be deceiving himself, me and the world. 

With me there is no other alternative than non-violence. If you fool that 
you arc to fight and you must fight now and immediately and feel convinced 
that there is some other method of winning the light, I would ask you to go 
ahead and I shall be the first to applaud your victory. But if you do not want 
to leave mo and yet are not prepared to follow my melhods and instructions, then 
I would like to know what kind of generalship is this that you otlcr mo. 

Those who clamour for immediate launching of Givil Disobedionco Avant to 
have me with them, why, because they are consi-ioiis that the masses are Avith me. 
I unhesitatingly say that T am pro])lo’a man. lilvery moment of my life 1 feel Cor 
the starving millions. 1 livo_ and am prcparecl to lay down my life to rclicvo^ their 
Bufferings and mitigate their miseiios. T claim to have some iidlueiu'C with the 
millions, because ^ I have been a faithful servant of th(‘ira. Even if you stone me 
to death I will still work for the masses. This is my way. If you think there is 
any other Avay please leave me alone. 

Without Chaikha I cannot lead you to jail in the course of the fight for freedom. 
I Avill not have any one under me who does not believe in the Gharkha. I shall go 
ahead only when I am satisfied that you have faith and belief in the Oharkha. 
Remember if we, who are assembled here, bliuulcr shall cause untold suflering 
to the dumb millions by our mistake. The delegates to the CongrcBS bear a 
heavy responsibility and as your General my responsibility is still greater. As 
a general I have to be a sort of beacon light to you and warn you against 
possible disaster. Therefore, have I to proceed cautiously, 

Many speakers dilated on the evils of British Imperialism. I do not wish to 
elaboiaie mat point except to state that Ave nniist get rid of it. I have told you 
the cue. Before I agree to launch Satyagraha, I must be convinced that you have 
understood my remedy. 

It is no use going to a doctor and asking for a medicine if you do not propose 
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to take it according to his instructions. I would much rather ask you to seek another 
doctor for your ailment. AW the sermons you have heard to-day against British 
Imperialism will not help you to remove it. They^will only make you angry. This 
will not solve our problem. Anger is opposed to Satyanraha. Vfe have no quarrel 
with the British people. We want to be their friends and retain their good will, 
not on the basis of their domination, but on the basis of a free and equal India. 

As a free country India will bear no malice to anyone, nor attempt to enslave 
any people. Wc shall march with the rest of the world, just as we shall desire 
the rest of the world to march with us. 

yatyagraha is the p;atli of truth at all costs. If you are not prepared to follow 
this patli please leave me alone. You can pronounce me •/. orthlcss and 1 shall not 
resent it. If I do not make this clear here and now, 1 shall be ruined and along 
with mo the country. ’’Jkuth and Ahimsa are the essence of yatyagraha, and the 
Charklia is their symbol. Jnst as the General of any army insists that his soldiers 
should wear a paiticular uniform, I as your General must insist on your taking 
to the Oharkha which will be your uniform. Without full faith iu truth, non- 
violence and the Oharkha, you cannot be my soldiers. And I repeat again that if 
you do clot believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
methods. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Siiinmary of Proceedings 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee \vas held in the Subjects Com- 
mittee randtil at Eamgarh on Ma^ch 17, IS and 10, 1910 at 3 p. m. Babu 
Rajmdra Pnimd i)resided. 

Before converting ifsclf into the Subject Committee of the Raragarh session 
of the Congress, the Committee passed unanimously the following resolution, appre- 
ciating tiie services of Shri Rajendra Prasad : 

The All-India Congress Committee places on record its grateful appreciation 
of the services of Babu Rajendra Prasad who shouldered burden and discharged the 
responsibilities of the oilice of President under very dithcultand trying circumstances. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad then requested the President to elect Maulna Abul Kalam 
Azad to take the chair. After the Maalana ^ahib took the chair he declared the 
meeting of the A. L C. 0. to be the meeting of the Subject Committee. 


Subjects Committee Proceediags 

Raragarh— 17tli. March to lOlli. March 1940 
Condolence 

The Committee adopted the following resolution : 

The Congress express its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Lala 
Shyamlal, Sri Shambhunath of Sitapur. Si. SrinivxTS Roo Konjalji (Bijapur), 
Hoskoj-^pa Krishna Rao, Chickamagalur (Mysore State), Jitendra Lai Banerjee, 
and Tor unram Phookan (Assam). 

India and War-crisis 


Babu Rajendra Prasad placed before the house the main resolution on ‘India 
and War-crisis’ recommended by the Working Committee at its meeting at Patna. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Jawahailal Nehru. 27 amendments were 
moved. 14 of these were withdrawn. 13 were voted upon. They were all rejected 
by the house by an overwhelming majority of votes, none receiving more than 20 
votes. The following table gives the number of votes recorded for each of the 


amendments ; 

Name 

1. M. N. Roy 

2. Bhardwaj 

3. Bhupendra Kumar Dutt of Bengal 

4. Ram Kishan 

5. Krishnandan 

6* Gopal Sinha Qaumi 


For 

10 

20 

14 

7 
1 

8 
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7. 

(Ihnlam A. Khan 

0 

8. 

M. Hrtli/.nr Ivalinnm 

9 

0. 

Bhiipinidjir Siinyal 

4 

III. 

Dr. Afthraf 

];} 

11. 

blhrimal V. Shintlo 1 

2 

1-2. 

Shrinuil V. vSliimlo III 

1 

i:!. 

V. D. ('-hilalo 

7 

11. 

N. V\ . Ranga 

9 


3110 iniiin roHoluUou waft ilicn init io the voto and |>i\Hft<‘d, only 10 inembers 
volinj; ai^uinHl. iL loUl {ittcMulanre of the A. 1. 0. tb niomberft waft 30r). 
i'or tilifi text, of Ihc resolution see p«L';o 


Mahatma Gandhi's Address 

Gandhiii waft proftoul, at ilic nieetinji; at the conehulini*; sla/o of ilio dift(‘Uftftion 
aft also for a liriof while, at Uie uounneiifement of Uio Siibj(‘«‘.(H (b)iiimitl.ee. After 
tho voti!!}*; Avaft over anil the reHoluUoii pa^siul by the house, the I'reftiilent ri'([iies" 
led Miihuliua (landlu to address the membeni of tho A. I. (b (b Jle. luailo the 
followinji; Hpeoidi in Hiiuhistani : 

Siui'O I went out id’ tho (b)n{i,ress at Iloinbay, thorn has hecn an nmlorstamlin^^ 
between me and tho Workiin^ (lonunittee that I should not ho jisked to Kpcak at 
tho A. I. 0. t.b or tho Su))jootft (lommitleo niootini'.ft and 1 slionld ))e allowed to 
Borvo the emintry in my own way with what(}vc‘i\ HtriMiL-.th ift left in im\ I liave 
nsually iwm alLondin;;' tho meetings of the Working (loinmittei*. On this oeoaftion, 
I myself suggosled that 1 should addresH the Ooniniitteo and also the 

dolegalcft, 'i’ho Working Committee agroiid to Uiis and althouglx I waiitiul to ad- 
dress you before the rosoluUon was adopted, the (.‘ommitteo su^-gostoil that I do so 
after the rcsolulLon was disposed of. 

I have eoine to you to meet you and renew my anpiaintaniHi with yon, and 
alfio give you an opportunity to meet mo and llnd out whelhor there has Um any 
change in me. I have boon in ])ublie life for full fifty years ; I have been in charge 
of variouR organisations and come in oontaid with millioiiH of peoi)le. ReHulos, I 
have been in contact with the Working Committee and many of yon have been 
in correspondence with mo. It should, therefore, not bo dillieiilt fur me to remem- 
ber you. 

All the same I wanted to establish direct eoutact and know whore wo stand 
in relation to each other. I notice that you have made conHhUira))]o progrosH in 
the art of debate. I congratulate you on that, for, a dcmocrath*. organisaiion does 
need people who can express themselves clearly and maintain a high Icvid of 
discussion. I also find that the number of amendincnis you move lum increased. 
That too is good because we want new ideas. It is good that various i)oints of 
view should be presented before the public so that if any point that is not accepted 
to-day may be accepted tomorrow. 

You have adopted this resolution almost unanimouftly. Only seven or eight 
among you dissented. They had every right to do so. 'llic ])asftinp; of this resolu- 
tion adds to my responsibility, because I was present at tho l.ituo of dificuftRiou. 
If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view before you hut the Working 
Committee felt that I should not do so betorc the resolution had been disposed 
of and consented. 

I do not want to reply to what has been said by some of yon in the course 
of the debate. 1 want to tell you, however, that tliere have been occasion in the 
past when I agreed to launch a movement altkoiigh some of the coniliiions laid 
down by me had not been fnlillled, but on this occasion I am going to be very 
strict, not because I want to be hard but because I want yon to realise that the 

general vvho has to lead the fight must let his army know his conditions for 

leading them. 

Ibis time I find that the difficulties you would have to face are much grcai.er 
than those we wore faced with on former occasions. These are of two' kinds, 
external and internal. We have declared very clearly what we want. AVo have 
made it so clear that further clarification is not possible. Similarly the British 
tovernment have also made clear their point of view. Britain is involved in a 

World War and naturally if we oppose it at this time it will mean trouble. This 

18 the first dimculty. But our real difficulty is an internal one. T have wriUen 
on several pccasions that m Civil Disobedience one need not be afraid of external 
Qiincmtxes if the figlit is earned on proper lines. 

Out internal difficulty is that we have a large number of Congress members 
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ioined ua because, they find that the Congress has 
fnmo/il*!' j people who did not join the Congress before have now 

joined It. 1 hey have harmed it because they have joined perhaps with selfish 
motives, in a demqeratie organisation we cannot prevent such people from ioinino- 
unless our organisation is so strong that sheer weiaht of nublto onininn wn.,iS 
compel them to remain out. 


ihat cannot happen so long as out contact with primary Congress members is 
only tor voting purpose. There is no discipline in the Congress. There are a 
number of groups and there are quarrels and squabbles. We seem not to believe 
in non-violence as regards our own internal organisation. Wherever I go I hear 
the same complaint. My conception of democracy is not the formation of oroups 
quarrelling with one another to such an extent as would destroy the organfsation 
itself. Again wo are not only a democratic organisation. We are also fi^^htino- 
organisation. Our fight is not yet over. When we march as an army, we are no 
longer a democracy. As soldiers we have got to take orders from the General 
and obey them implicitly. His word must be law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I sliould keep you in dark regarding my feelings. 1 do not know 
of any General in history who was so powerless as I am. I have no sanctions. 
My only sanction is love. In one way it is a great thing but in another sense 
it can also be worthless. I can say I cherish love for all in my heart. Perhaps 
you also do so but your love must be active. You must fulfil the conditions set 
down in the ludepeiulence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch a struggle. 
You will have to find another General. You cannot compel me to lead you 
against my will. When you appoint me as your general, you must obey my 
command. There can be no argument about it. Because my only sanction is 
love, I argue with you for love must be characterised by patience. I have hard 
friends criticising the Oharkha. I know you are all ready to go to jails but you 
must earn the right and pay the piice for going to jails* You will not be going 
to jails as criminals, 

This condition about Charkha and Khadi has been there since 1920, 

Our programme and policy have been the same all these days. You might 

have grown wiser in this matter since then, but I must tell you I have 
not. The more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it. 

I have been an outlaw since 1918. Before that I was so loyal to the 
empire that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that 1 longed to have the same loyalty 
towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heart. I wrote those words 
because I am a believer in truth. Truth is my God and I could not have 

written anything else if I wanted to be true to myself. 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence, but mine is 

the same old path and, being just a human being like you, I also commit 
mistakes. Never have 1 dreamt that 1 am a Mahatma. We are all equals in 
the eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Uarijans are all alike. 

I cannot be frivolous when 1 talk of Qaid Azam Jinn ah. He is my brotW. 
I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in his pocket. There was a 
time when 1 could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 
not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so to-day. I do not read all 
that appears in the Urdu Press, but ))erhaps I get a lot of abuses there. I 
am not sorry for it. I still believe that without Hindu-Muslim settlement 
there can ])g no Swaraj. Y’ou will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk 
of fight. I do so because it is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly* 
If Sluslims who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes 
declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslims, then 
alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would argue ^ with them 

because they read the Quran and I have also studied something of that 
PJoly Book. I will tell them that God makes no distinction between Hindus 

and Muslims. When Lord Zetland was wounded I was deeply pained. I 
felt as if I was myself wounded. These are my ways. You may call them 

weakness. If you want me you must understand this. It is my constant 
endeavour to create good-will in^ the opponent’s mind. I fight British 
Imperialism but I have no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist machine. 
I do not want to destroy them but I want to bring about a change 

in them. _ ^ . t -n 

You must know that compromise is in my very being. I will go to 

the Viceroy fifty times if there is need for it. When I was fighting 

30 
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Ciou«viil SniiilH, ai; thn very laHl. luoniant 1 ioU'.phonnd io him to try and see 
if. till) r-onid 1 k) al)iimloui'.(l. llo put. ^ down Mio roi'.oivor in ai\u;cr. I 

wart not. sorry ])oiaiurt(j Lhoi‘(il)y ho did not. inHull< mn and you know \vc are 

now j»;roat. fritmdrt. If you havu rturtpioion (.hat. I will tnimpronuHo, you must 
i)oAiove that iho comproinirti^ will not 1x3 at; the <M)rtt of (.1x3 (‘ountry, I will 
not rt( 3 U India. Wlial.i3V(3r I do I do to ini‘roartt3 Urn Htron;';th of our *' noiiuti'y. 
'rh (3 basis of my is love for tliu oppoinmt. If I had no love in my 

ho.art for llio Dul,t*.h and the Eup;lish I would not; havo huon able to 

them in Houth Afriiuv. 

tr^omebody has rtn!‘:j.>;(3iitt3d^ that th(3 word ‘‘masid’^ d(3t3rt not appear in the 

rosoluiiou in rnfo.roiu'd l.o t‘ivil disobi3diim(*.o. 11 il. is not. io 1x3 miisM civil 

dls()i)C3iUciU3(3 why shmdd 1 coinn. to you ? If it wi 3H3 to ho done by a 
haiidfid of pooidn you would not liiid mo h(3n3 arauinj;' wil.h you. You 
mi'dd perhaps not bn takin;* tlioso thinj»:rt HoriouHly, but in my mind there 

is no otb(3r thoiip,lit. My mind in wiudly confoni.rated on l.ryine; IJiiH o;rcal 
cxp( 3 rinu 3 nt with your help and rtupport, bocause it will not only benolit 

jiulia but the wlioU3 world. 

Every Donjijresrt (3ommllU3o must t.lu3r(‘foro l>(3i'ome a unit of Stiiyai^raha. 
To that cxlent, demor.rai'.y c.omcrt io an orid. d’o tluvt^ (':N(t3i3t dmnofratie 

orjJianlrtation like ours will have to follow impli(‘ltly my instruction. If that 
does not liappem luUUous t)f ]>(3oplo who folhiw im will 1x3 sacrilic.cd. I will 
not allow that to bapix3n, 1 may have to lay down my life for preserving 
the power that has a'‘,erucd io India. You may uot b(3 able to analyse tliat 
power but it is there. It is the ]3owcr of Ahimsa. 

T do not want to come in if there is anyone who wants io launch a 

struggle- Lilt he can do bo outHidc the (Jongress. If 1x3 w'anis to remain in 
the Congress he must follow the OongresB programme and policy. Of (‘ourRe 

it is possible for anyone to remain in th(3 ConjuvsH and yet disobey i(., but 

that won’t bo the way of Batyagvaha whi(3h tiovcr Imnus (1x3 man who ukcs 
the weapon. The passing of the resolution do(3S not bind you yet. It is still 

open to you to reverse it. You may have othe.r nu3tliodrt, but so far as I am 

coucoriicd 1 have only the same old prognimmo. 1 know that that molhod has 
never harmed anyone who has followed it and oven now if I van get your 
whole-hearted support and co-oporatiou, I can show you what c-au ho at‘.hieved 
within even a month. 


Noa-OIfleial Resolutions 

According to the Constitution a day is assigned for the (‘.onsideratiou of 
the non-olhcial resolutions. The oflice rcecived notice of llo non-ollioial rosolutioiis. 
They came ap for consideration on March 10, 1040. Of Lh(3 resolutions given 
notice of 16 related to constitutional c.hangos. 'I’lio ]n‘csidcnt cxiilaincd to 
the Committee that couaidcriug the special eiL\3umstiiiu*.o iu whic-h we were 

meeting it was but proper that our attention be concentrated on the main 

task. Our experience of the working of the amemlcd ('.oiistiliulion has revealed 

certain gaps which it is necessary to iill But the present was hardly the 
atmospliere in which intricate constitutional changes in all llieir asi^ccl.s and 
implications could be disc3iisaed. He therefore advised that the best c.ourae in 
the circumstance would be for the A. 1. C. C. (.o appoint a small Sub- 

committee to go^ into the iion-olllcial resolutions wlU'-h rolat.cd to constitu- 
tion and make its recommendations to it whenever it met in future. The 
house agreed^ to the Presideiu’s suggestion and deferred the ( 3 ousi(l( 3 ratiou of 
these resolutions. Of the rest Nos. 5, 7, 11 and 36 were covered by the 
offleial resolution on Tndia and war-crisis’ passed by the Committee. No, 27 
was declared out of order. Nos. 20, 27,^ 29, 30 and 31 were withdrawn. Itcsolu- 
tiou No. 2 related to the eoinpositiou of a national anthem in ]) 0 [mlar 
Hindustani Maulana Salieb explained how as a mombor of the comtuil^tee 
appointed in 1937 at the Calcutta A, I. C. C. he wrote to some friends and made 
a collection of poems. But none out of this collection was such as could attain 
the dignity of a national anthem. The A, I. 0. C. could not consider od'-haud 
the complicated question of composing a national anthem. It needed to bo looked 
at from a variety of viewpoints. On an assurauco being given that the National 
Anthem Committee will once again go into the question, the mover withdrew 
his resolution. 

The resolution No. 10 related to the withdrawal of disciplinary action against 
Congressmen. On the President exlaining how the Working Commit tec’s hands 
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were forced in the matter and how fresh acts of indiscipline continued to be com- 
mitted by the same parties, the resolution was withdrawn. 


All ladlia Congress Comnnittee Proceedings 

Bamgarli — ZOth. March 1940 

A meeting of the A. I. C. 0. was held on March 20, 1910 at 4 p.m. Maulana 
Ahul Kalam Azad presided. It passed the following resolution : 

Appointment of Auditors 

Resolved that Messrs Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chhotalal H. Shah and Co. 
of Bombay bo appointed as Hon. Auditors of the Congress. 

Nert Session of the Congress 

Invitations were received from the Frontier, Punjab, Berar, Nagpur and Madras 
for the next session of the Congress. They were placed before the A. I. C. C. The 
President was anxious that there should be a unanimous decision but it was not 
possible. Berar and Nagpur however withdrew their invitations. The other three 
provinces agreed to refer the matter to the Working Commitee and abide by their 
decision. 

The New Working Committee 

The President announced the following personnel of the new Working Committee : 
Mrs. Savojini Naidu « ^ 

ranclit Tawaharliil Nehru 
Hardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Babu Rajeudra Prasad 10* 

C. llajapopalachariar ID 

Seth Jaranalal Baja] (Treasurer) 12. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 13- 

The fourteenth name was to be announced later. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Bhii J. B. Kiipalani 

(Geiu Secretary) 
Shri Bhulabhai Desai 
Shri Bh anker Rao Deo 
Dr. Prafiilla Ch. Ghosh 
Dr. Syed Mahmud 
Asaf Ali 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Patna— 28th. February to 1st. March 1840 
A meeting of the W^orking Committee was held in Sadaqat Ashram, Patna, 
from Febrnary 28 to March 1, 1910. Bhri Bajeridfa Prasad presided. 

The members were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Bhiis karojiiu Isaidu,^wahar- 
lal Nehru, Vallabiibhai Patel, Jaraualal Baja], 

Desai Shankorrao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Hareknshna Maha ab and J. B. 
Kripa’lani. Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Eajagopalachanar were present by invitation. 

Baglielkhand 

TTie President informed the Committee that there was a desire expressed on 
the part of the Bagholkhand States to sepmate fmm Mahakoshal P. 0. C. and unite 
themsel-es with the U. P. P. C. C. The U. P. P. 0. C. executive had expressed 
its willingness to corporate the States in tlicir riovince. The President of the 
Mahakoshal P. 0. 0. had said that there was no obiection to the transfer. It was 
however decided that the Mahakoshal P. 0. 0. should consider the quesaon and 
give consent to the transfer before it is effected. 

Bengal 

The Bengal P. 0. C. had passed a resolution by which among other things, it 
had disaffiliated the Mymensing, Hugli and Jesore D. 

the Ben^ml Oongress Election Committee appointed by the Walking Committee, ihis 

“;„r£'Ss“™ S'.s wfASrsSn pvf » 

The Working Committee understands that the Bengal P. 0. C has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hugh and the Jessore Distiict 
Congress Committees on account of their co-operation with the Congress Election 
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Coramitloc appoiuiod '.by ilio Woibinji; (li)nimition by ilH rosoltilion of December 
last Tliirt KKoluioii of Ibo. E\o(‘ul.ivo Oouncil of Ui(> r.iMiL!,al I'rovinc.ial Oon^Tcsa 
Oomniitloo, coiiiin^^ aa it. dot'.fl aftor a saruin of acts of (loliaiic.(3 of the Working 
Oominittoo lo.avca no room for any further c.oniloimlioii of i.lnnr in (Usd [dine. The 
Workinp; OommiiUH\ th(sr{3fon3, (‘.alls upon the Beu{.r<tl U. f Ch to show cause why 
it should not lie disadiliaUul under Article XIU of the OongivsH Constitution. The 
rresident is authorisiul after riuanving such oKpIanatioii as may Im idlered to take 
action Ihorcon and, if satislieil, to pass ordm’s witlulrawin;; all recognition from the 
present Bengal Droviucial (’ongress (5.)mmlttce and fnrthm* authorises him to take 
such further aetion as may be necessary in cons(‘<pienc.(i therool lor carrying on the 
Congress work in that proviime. . 

The l)istri( 5 t Congross CommittiK^s of T\Iy mousing, lliigli and Jessoro and all 
other distric.t oominiltoos in Bengal are hereby infornn*;! that all actions taken by 
the Bengal 1\ 0. 0. or its exeeiiUve (‘ouncil for disanilialing and otherwise inter- 
fering with tluur authority as a result of their lojslty to the resolution^ and direc- 
tions o£ the “Working Committee, are null and void and shall have no elleet. 

Bending final orders by the President after re(‘eipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal T. 0. C. or its oxemitivo eouiieil oilers the Bengal V. C. C. and the 
executive eoune.U arc susiiendod and their powers shall lie c-xereised by the afore- 
mentioned election committee. 

Ajmer 

Complaints were received shout the election of three members to Uio A. I. 0. C. 
from Ajmer and the formation there, of the Vrovineial CongiTss Committee by 
cooplion. The opinion of the Committees was that on tlu*.^ dale iix(‘d for tlm A. I. (I 0. 
election as there were not more than three delegates it was (piite eoiist-il-ulional for 
these three delegates to elect thcinsclvcs as members of the A. I. C. C. They 
were also entitled in terms of the old constitution to (‘O-opt the remaining mem- 
Wrs of the P. C. C. Plowcvcr the '»cwly formed \\ U. (1. may bo infornuid that 
it must make fresh rules for the formation of the }\ (1. C. on the prine-iplc of 
election. The principle of cooption must be so restricted that the number of persons 
coopted may in no case exceed the total number of those who arc authorised to 
coopt. 

Delhi 

The rresident informed the Committee about the diflleulty of the throe super- 
visors who had been appointed by him to supervise elections in tlic .Delhi Province. 
Neither the P. C. 0. nor the Election Tribunal was cooperating with them, 8])eeially 
the latter, Some siiecdy way of making the clcidion of delegates possible before 
the Eamgarh session must be therefore devised. The Committee after considering 
the situation passed the following resolution : 

‘In view of the difficulties that have arisen in condiuding the delegate elections 
in Delhi Province, and the consequent delay in their clcctious, it is necessary to 
take urgent steps to expedite these elections so as to enable Delhi delegates to take 
part in the Eamgarh Congress. The supervisory Committee should therefore, in 
consultation with the Delhi Provincial Congi-ess Committee, immediately fix the 
dates for the elections. In the event of any complaints being made about member- 
ship certificates not having been issued, the supervisory Committee is authorised to 
issue such certificates after such inquiry as it may deem fit. The Bu])crviBory Com- 
mittee may also examine and dispose of any case of fictitious membership where 
the Election Tribunal has not already considered them and passed orders on them.” 

India and War Crisis 

The Committee discussed the political situation and adopted a resolution to 
be placed before the Subjects Committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Eamgarh. {For text of resolution see page 228) 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh—lBth. March to 18th. March 1940 


in Eamgarh (Bihar) from 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held 
March 15 to 18. Babu Eajendra Prasad presided. 

Shris Sarojini Naido, 

Psmdit Jawahailal Nehru, Yallablibai Patel, Jamnalal Baiai. Khan Abdul Gaffar 
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Khan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Bhulabhai Desai, Shankerrao DeOj Profulla Chandra 
Ghose, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalaui. 

Gandhiji and fcihri Eajagopalachariar were pesent by invitation, 

Non-Of!icial Resolutions 

The Committee took stock of the political situation, considered the non-official 
resolutions of which due notice had been given and decided the programme to be 
followed in the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

Caxton Hall Tragedy 

The following resolution was passed on the Caston Hall tragedy in London : 

“The Working Committee has learnt with deep regret of the assassination of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of Marquess of Zetland and others by a 
person said to be an Indian. The Committee^ does not attach any political signi- 
ficance to this unfortunate act of violence. Nevertheless, it wishes to reiterate its 
conviction that all such acts are injurious to the national cause,” 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular Nb, J, dated ^Srd* March 

I am sending you herewith the text of the resolution passed by the Congress 
in its plenary session at Eamgarh. The resolution was passed as recommendeS by 
the Working Committee at Patna. It must be read along with what Gandhiji has 
since written in the columns of the Harijan and his two speeches at Eamgarh 
reported in the press. The conditions laid down by him must be fulfilled by 
Congressmen and Congress Committees to facilitate his giving the word of command 
for the commencement of our struggle for freedom. Eenewed efforts must be put 
forth to carry on constructive programme Congressmen must close their ranks 
and the Congress organisation must be made^ poweiful and efficient. 

We may not forget that the struggle is inherent in the situation. Nay it has 
already commenced. It started with the sending of Indian soldiers abroad without 
the consent of the Central Legislature. The offensive was continued by the amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act^and the refusal of the British Government 
to state clearly its war and peace aims. By the arrest of Congressmen and Commu- 
nists the Government has added one more item to its offensive. The Congress 
stands for civil liberty, for the liberty of the press and the platform and of 
conscience. It cannot therefore view with indifference the recent arrests specially 
when these are made under the war ordinances, and when as in the case of the 
Communists, citizens are interned for indefinite periods \YiLhout a trial There has 
also been a reversal of policy in the Congress controlled provinces. All these acts 
go to prove that the Government far from satisfying the legitimate demands of the 
people is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold in India. 

The only answer that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting of 
the civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight in terms of the requirements laid down by Gandhiji without whose 
leadership there can be, in the present circumstances, no non-violent fight. I 
therefore hope that you will see that in your province the constructive programme 
is carried out in the spirit in which our leader wants it to be done. 

I would draw your attention to our circular No. 28 of December 29, 1939. It 
is quite possible that the Congress election and the session may have broken the 
continuity of your work. If so you will restart it with renewed vigour fortified by 
the inspiring words of Gandhiji uttered at Eamgarh. You will please send us 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

Circular No, 2, dated 23rd. March 

Now that the new Provincial Congress Committees are constituted you will 
take immediate steps to constitute the provincial and other election Tribunals. The 
Tribunals are to be constituted in terms of Article VIII of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. Clause (b) of the Article says that “If any provincial executive fails to 
appoint by a date specified by the Working Committee, the Provincial Election 
Tribunal, the Working Committee shall appoint one.” This does not mean that the 
provincial executives have to wait for the fixing of a particular date by the 
Working Committee. The executives of the Provincial Congress Committees have 
to appoint the Tribunals as a matter of routine business immediately after the 
constitution of the P. 0. Cs and the election of executives. 
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The method of olooi.ion of iho ]Vovii\<*ial Trihunalu is fijvon iti the Article* 
The Tribunal ifl to be cloeled ciLhor uuairimously or l»y if majority. The objeefc of 
tldfl, as you well know, is that the MVibuiiul should enjoy tlio coniidem-e of all 
flections of the W (J. ()* It is (tiiite poHsihle that the {'le<*.l.i(in of the Tribunal may 
fulfil the moral requirement of the coiirttitution and the Tribunal may yet be such 
as would lack the conlideuce of all sectioiiH of the house. I would therefore request 
you to carry out the provision of Art. VIII not only in letter but in flpirit also. 
We need at this hour of our trial all the unity that we c.an <‘ommand in our ranks, 
llivalries may be inevitable in UmeH of peace but they ani dani^erous in time of war. 
The only rivalry that c.an be Icjiitimately in at pn‘scnt is the rivalry in 

service and Racniic.c. I have no doubt that the new ^rribiinnls will be elected on a 
broad and uuilod busifl commanding the conlidem-e of all E-ongressmon. 

Circular ATo. March. 

The national week, as yon know, has been ol)SCM'Yed ovi'ry year ever pinee 1319 
from April G to 13. On April G began the non-violent mass struggle for the 
emancipation of our laud from foreign yoke. I’lu'. day was obs('rve<l afl one of 
fasting and ]iraycr preparatory to the launching of the (*ivil disobcdicnc.e movement. 
April 13 saw the Jallianwala massacre where inuo<‘ont llindufl, Muwlims and Bikhs 
mixed their martyr blood in a common Ha(‘.riri(‘ 0 . Since then the week has been 
observed throughout, the country as a national week, when the country renews its 
determination to achieve its goal and intenflify the work iirepiiralory to the struggle. 
Constructive work has therefore formed the main feature of the (‘(‘le.b rations. 
This year the national week assutncfl a special plgnificatuui due to the impen- 
ding Rtrugglc and the insistence of Gaudhiji, that he would leail no mass 
struggle unless the constructive programme of the. Congress lias been 

ellcclively carried out, Jt will therefore be not out of place if I invito yoiir 
attention to the appeal issued by Candhiji through the columns of tlio 
Earijan for the observance of the week. He ways, “On April G, lt)19 the 

masses of India found their feel. It was the inaugnratuni of civil diflol) 0 (Uenf'e, 
Its non-violent character was fligualiscd by fafltiug and prayer. Hindus and 
Muslims fraternised as they had never done before. The vow of Bwadeshi 
was taken by tens of thousandfi. The April 13, 1919 saw the massacre in 
which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood (lowed ]u*oniiscuously. Tlie National 

Week is observed as a week of self-purification, in whicii sales of kluuli and 

other products of village industries arc organised on a large scale. T have 
said and I repeat that there is no Swaraj for the musacfl c.\<*.epi through khadi 
and other village ^ crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience without 
Bustained constructive effort. A living, continuous mass contact is imiiossilile 
without some constructive programme requiring almosl. daily eon tact of the 
workers with the masses. I hope, therefore, that the fortli-cioniing week will 
be celebrated by all earnest workers with due solemnity and with intensive 

sales of khadi and other products of village handicrafts.” 

I hope you will keep in ^ mind these solemn words of Ciandhiji while 
organising the national week this time. You will please send this ofilcc reports 
about the celebrations in diflerent places under your jurisdiction. 

Circular No. d — fiHh. March 

In connection with my circular IcUer No. 1, P-1/8 dated 23ril March, 1910, 
I send you herewith copy of an article contributed by Gandhiji in the columns of 
the fTarfjavi dated the 25th March, 1940 containing detailed instructions for all 
^ybo would participate and help to the forthcoming Bal.yngrah struggle. 
Gandhiji divides the army into active and passive Baiyagrahis. For the foimcr 
he has prescribed 5 conditions; (1) they must believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of good will towards all communities and sections of i)CO])lc withont distinction 
of caste, creed and colour and sex ; (2) they must have no untouchability in 
shape or form •, (3) they must spin regularly ; (4) they must habitually 
use Khaddar to the exclusion of all^ other cloth and fii) they must not expect iu 
case of imprisonment any financial assistance cither for themselves or their 
dependents. 

^ dlie passive Satyagrahis are those men and women who ‘though they will not 
spin or court or suffer imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
^tyagrah (liuth and non-violence) and wish well to the struggle’. They will help 

movement best ‘if they will not interfere with the conrse of the slrngglc by 
tnemselyes courting imprisonment and aiding or precipitating strikes of laboureis 
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or students’. They will, however, it is hoped, actively help in the prosecution of 
the constructive pro^'rammo so fax as it is not ap,iunst their principles. 

If Gandhifs iustruciions^ are faithfully followed, every unit of Congress or- 
ganisation niust convert itself into a Satyagraha Committee, It is, however, possible 
that the majority of the members and oliice bearers ot a Committee are not active 
iSalyagrahis. In that case, a separate Satyagraha committee may be created consist- 
ing ot active Satyagrahis. The Congress Committee must help and co-onerate with 
such Satyagraha Committees. The latter may carry on the work for the prepara- 
tion of the struggle, while the foimor may go on with routine Congress business. 
I have already askod the provincial Congress Committee to have 4 departments or 
work namely *, (1) the Charkha ; (2) Minority ; (.1) Harijan ; (4) Publinity Depart- 
ments. If there bo need for more departments they may be added. Funds must be 
]>rovidcd for each department Permission under necessary safeguards may be given 
to the departments to raise money for their respective acLivilies. All the depart- 
ments created must co-Oi)erato with each other. 

At Ramgrah, Gandbiji was assured that the country was ready for a fight. 
The only thing needed was the word of command. I have no doubt that this is 
the prevalent feeling ^ in the counlry. In that case, given the will for Satyagraha, 
there should be no diliicnlty in fulfilling the conditions laid down by our Leader, 
Let every man and woman feel that he or she is already in jail. Let them combine 
nmler a Congress organisiition or Satyagraha association, or Sabha and establish 
ashrams, shibirs and camps v/Iiere the members carry out in daily routine the 
])rogrammo that is presciibcd. Let us even from now suspend our private normal 
acliviiies and devote ourselves to the work of preparation. In such shibirs, ashrams 
and camps additioucal items of work may be undertaken, such as volunteering and 
first aid to the injured. Let such cami>s continue till the inmates find themselves 
in jail, I.et the camps bo conducted with as much voluntary ‘sanyam’ (restraint) 
aiul sim]'licity of life as are compulsorily the lot of the Satyagrahi after he is 
convicted and finds himself in jail. If this is done the order to march may be 
given even inside one month as Gandhiji hopes. 

It is necessary for the active Satyagrahi to pledge himself about the main 
principles of Satyagraha and the chiei items of the programme. Each provincial 
Congress Committee will therefore draw np a pledge on the lines of the one attach- 
ed herewith. It is based upon the pledge drawm up and adopted at the open session 
of the Congress in 1921 at Ahmedabad. 

It will not be out of place here to remind you what Gandhiji s«aid at 
Ramgarh. He told his audience that this time wnen the struggle is likely to 
be final and therefore severe and prolonged, he will not be satisfied with 
doubtful material. He has also warned us that if he smells violence he will 
unhesitatingly call halt. It is a hazardous and delicate experiment that he is 
out to perform. If it succeeds, it means peace and goodwill for a tried, nerve- 
wrecked and war-w^eary >vorld. Those whose faith in non-violence is not as 
bright as Gandhiji w’Oiild wash it, will, I hope, have the patience to allow 
Satyagrah a chance, specially when with almost one voice the nation has reposed 
its faith and confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership. After all those who work for 
peace and justice in this couiury or for the world, may not be impatient. They 
are bound to try every method that saves humanity from war, violence and 
bloodshed. When Satyagraha fails, after it has been given a fair trial in terms 
of tlie conditions laid' down by its author and initiator, it will be time to use the 
orthodox way of violence, if the nation so wishes. We must remember that the 
way of violence is ever wdth us. In the meantime, to interfere with the work of 
the Congress under Gandhiji’s lead w^ould not be to advance the best interests of the 
revolution we wish to achieve but to work for reaction and counter-revolution. Let 
therefore all earnest minds either close up the ranks by being active Satyagi'ahis or 
help the movement by remaining passive. ‘They also serve who stand and wait.” 

May I request you to carefully study the present statement of Gandhiji and any 
other instructions in this behalf that may be issued by him from time to time ? 
You will ask ydur subordinate organisations to do likewise. The Office must get 
fortnightly reports containing facts and figures about the progress of the work 
nndertakeu. 
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THE TNDIA.N NATIOKAL OONCiUEBS 

Piodgo 


[ WARDHA- 


To 

Tlio Riii.yaij;vftlvi\]Ooni!;rcws Oommillco. 


T (loHlrft to enroll inyKdlC an an aetivc Satyaji^ralu. 

T Holo.muly cloc.larfi tliai, 

(1) Wo loni'' ns I riimain an a(*.l.ivo. Waiyaj^rahi T fthiill remain nou-violcnt in 
word and cloed aiul Hhall oiinu^Hlly endeavour lo be Jjon-Yiolenl in inienl, sinec t 
boUftvo thaii as India in (',in‘.amstanc.cd today, non-violenee alone (*.an liel]) and result 
in the aUainnnuit of Puma Swaraj and consolidal.ion of unity amou'i; all the races 
and comm nil ItioH of India whether Kindn, MuBlim, Sikh, Parai, Ohrirttiau or Jew, 

CJ)-— I helicve and Hlmll^ endeavour alwayn lo promole Hindi unity. 

(B) --l l)elicve in the jiisl.i(*.o and ueeeKsity of ivmovin^^, ihe evil of nntouch- 
ahility and nhall on all possdde ootniHiona Heek [)erBonal eontaet with, and endeavour 
to render sevYieo to, iho Huhmi*rj!;ed classcH. 

(i)— 1 believe in SwadoHhi as cfinential for liuliiPs economic, politic.al and moral 
aalvation and Khali uko hand-K]ma and haml-woveu khatldar to the ex(duaion of 
every other cloth. I shall so far aa poKsiblc uho tlui in'otlmaj of hand ami village 
indiiRiries. 

(f))— r shall spin regularly. 

(C) )-^I Khali <‘,iirry out the instmetiouH of my HUperior o(rn‘,crH and all rules 
and regulatioiiK not incouKiHlent with the ft))irii of this idedge preKcril)ed by any 
superior Oongicss ovganiKiition or the Working Oommittcc or any other agency 
established by the Congress. 

(7) '-I am prepared to sudlu’ im]n‘iaonmcnt or even death for the sake of the 
cause and tuy country without resentment. 

(8) — fn the event of iny imprison numt I shall not claim from the Congress 
any support for my self, my family and depeudeutH. 

Wigned 

Tull name 

Address 

Pate 

Note : Nobody who is not above the age of 18 may take this pledge. 

Every Congress Committee a Satyagrabi Committee 

The following under ihe ahoDe caption hy Mahatma Gandhi ivas imied f‘rom 
Sevagrain, Wardha on the SHfu March 1910 • 

'When I said at the F>ahjccts Committee mcel.ing at Kamgarh that every 
Congress Committee should become a batyagrahi Oonimittec 1 meant every word 
of what I said as I meant every word of everything else 1 said. I would like every 
Congressman who desires to serve in the Satyagrah Hena to road my two speeches 
made at llamgarh as well as whatever else 1 may write in Ilarijan on the struggle 
and carry out the instructions meant for him or her. 

In the coming slniggle, if it must comc, no half-hearted loyalty will answer 
the purpose. Imagine a general marching to battle with doubting, ill-prepared 
soldiers. He will surely inarch to defeafc.^ I will not consciously make any such 
fatal experiment. This is not meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the 
will, they will not find my instructions dilUcult to follow. Oorresporuleuts tell me 
that though they have no faith in me or the Charkha they ply the latter for the 
sake of discipline. I do not understand this language. Can a general fight on the 
strength of soldiers who, he knows, have no faith in him ? The plain meaning of 
this language is that the correspondents believe in mass action but do not believe 
in the connection T see between it and the Charkha etc., if the action is to be non- 
violent. Jlmy believe in my hold on the masses but they do not believe in the 
things which I believe have given me that hold. They merely want to exploit me 
j pay the price which my ignorance or obstinacy ^according to 

them) demands. I do not call this discipline. True discipline gives enthusiastic 
obedience to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A volunteer 
exercises his reason when he chooses his general but after having made the choice, 
ne does not waste his time and energy in scanning every instruction and testing it 
on the anvil or his reason before following it, “Theirs is not to reason why.” 

Now for my instructions 

should become a Satyagrah Committee and register 
such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards 
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all, wlio have no untouchabilily in them in any shape or form, who would spin 
rej^iilarly and who habitually use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other (doth. I 
would expect those who thus ref>ister their names with their Committees to devote 
the whole of their spare time to the constructive ])rogrammo. If the rcs])onise is 
sincere, these Satyagrah Committees would become busy spinning deports. They 
will work in conjunction with and under the guidance of A. 1. y. A. branches in a 
business-like manner so that there will remain in the jurisdiction of the Committees 
no Congressmen who have not adopted Khaddar for exclusive use. I shall expec.t 
business-like reports to be sent from provincial headquarters to the A, L C. C. as to 
the progress of the work of the Satyagraha Committee. Hoeing that tliis registra- 
tion is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention the numbers both of those 
who give their names for registration and those who do not. 

The registered Hatyagraliis will keep a diary of the work that they do from day 
to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, will consist in visiting the pri- 
mary members and inducing them to use Khadi, spin and register themselves. 
Whether they do so or not, contact should be maintained with them. 

There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their dilliculties removed so 
far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of those who arc willing 
and able to suffer imprisonment. 

No financial assistani'e is to be expected by Satyagrahi prisoners whether for 
themselves or their dependents. 

So much for active Satya, grains. But there is a miudi larger class of ukmi and 
women who, though they will not spin or (‘onrt or sulfcr imprisonment, bclievi^ in 
the two cardinal principles ot Satyagrah and welcome and wish wi‘ll to tlio straggle. 
These I will call ])assive Satyagrahis. They will iudp equally wil.h tlio aid.ivc i>iu‘s, 
if they will not intertere with tlic course of the struggle hy themselves courting 
imprisonment or aiding or precipitating strikes of labourers or students. Those 
who out of overzeal or for any other cause will act coritrarv to th(‘sc instructions 
Avill harm the struggle and may even compel me to suspimd it. When the force of 
violence are let loose all over the world and when nations ropnttul to bo most 
civilized cannot think of any force other than that of arms for the setthnneiit of 
their disputes, I hope that it will be jmsihle to say of India that she fought ami 
won the battle of freedom by ])urely peaceful means, 

I am quite clear in my mind that, given the cooperation of ]Jolili(*ally minded 
India, the attainment of India’s Irccdom is perfectly possible through unmi.’n'd non- 
violence. The woild does not believe our pretension of non-violenc(^. Let aloiu^ the 
woild, I the seli-styleil goneral liavc rcpcaUally admitted that w(i hav(i viol:‘nc,o in 
our hearts, that we are otten violent to one another in onr mutual dealings, i must 
confess that I will not be able to light so long as we Jiavo violenc(^ in onr midst. 
But 1 will fight if the proposed register is honest ami if those who courageously 
keep out will not disturb the even course of struggle. 

Non-violence action means mobilisation of world opinimi in our favour. 
I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world 
are sick_ of the war spiiit ; they are longing for a way of peace and tliey 
are looking to India to ]ioint iliat way. VVe cannot have llnit 0))iuiou on 
our side if we are not honestly nou-vioieiiU Let me repeat what I have said 
in these columns that I shall bo able to fight with a very small army of 
honest Satyagrabis but shall fool ])owerle8S and embarrassed, if I have a huge 
army in which 1 can have no trust or as to whose behaviour I am not 
always sure. 

1 expect the A. I. C. 0. to organise Satyagrah Committees and report to 
me from time to time of the progress made. If there is an enthusiastic 
reBp()nse, inside of one month it snouid be possible to forecast the exact period 
required to put the Satyagrah Committees in working order. 

Circular No. April 

In continuation of my circular No. 4 dated March 29, 1940, I have to 
request that in recording the names of active satyagrahis, there need be no 
anxiety to add to numbers. Every care should be taken to see that the 
full implications and the requirements insisted upon by Gandhiji and given 
in the pledge are clearly understood and appreciated. No-body who consents 
to the terms of the pledge from considerations of expediency for participating 
in the struggle, should be encouraged to join the ^ ranks. Even in a violent 
fight, it is not merely numbers but the moral quality of the units comprising 
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an army, that is of importance. This is much more true of a fif^ht based upon 
principles of truth and non-violence. Here the moral quality of individuals is of 
utmost importance. Therefore it is nob m much in numbers as in the quality 
of those who join the ranks of active 6 atyaj 2 ,rahis, that our Htrcn[>th shall lie. 
If we are in any way slack in this matter and if the future conduct of 
satyagrahis belies the conditions laid down, a(lvanlap;c will be taken of our 
Blackness by the Government and the communal and other forces arrayed 
against us at present. It may even mean the suBponsiou of our movement. 
If however, we stand firm on our principles and if no lure of temporary 
political advantage or speedy success dcilects us from the course we have 
chalked out for ourselves in coiisouance with our high aims and noble and 
pure means, nothing in the world can resist us. 

In making the list of active and passive satyagrahis Congress committees 
must confine themselves to recording tlie names of (longrcssincu. Nh) general 
census of those in symiJuthy with us is to })c compiled. It is quilc possible 
that non-Congressmen may want to enlist llunuselvos as active saiyagrahis. 
In that case they must be asked to join the Congress and become primary 
members. 

I have already written to you about camps, sliihirs and ashrams that may 
be advantageously established for active saiyagrahis. Ihit this may not be 
possible evky where. In that case in every locality, nrhan or rural, active 
satyagrahis must meet in hatc.lies regularly and <nirry out, in (lommon, items 
of the programme. They will find this tlic e.asloHt method of doing tlie allotted 
work. For instance, in every ward of a city or every village or group of 
villages, where there are enough adivc satyagrahis enrolled, they may meet 
together and ap]>oint one from among thcniHclvcs as Ga))i.ain or Ijoadcr and 
under his guidance meet ])criodically if not daily, for plying the 'rakli or the 
Charkha. They will thus find that they may not ruyd a separate toucher for 
spinning. They can also fix particular days in the week on whioli they may 
learn simple drill and first-aid to the injured. They may, in batches of 2 
or 3, visit the Harijans and members of the minority communities in their 
homes and establish personal contacts with them. If they work together and 
in groups they will find that they can carry out the programme with case 
and convenience. Each group must keep a diary of the ivork done and fiend it 
periodically to the Committee superior to it. The coasolidated report of the 
activities in the province shouhl be pre])ar^d in the Ih*oviiieial Congress 
Committee Office every fortnight and foru anted to the All India Oongress 
Committee Office. 

The National Week 

Matdana Ahul Kalam Azad, the Congress President issued the follomng 
statement in connection with the National Week : — 

The General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee has drawn 
the ^ attention of the Congress organisations towards the approach of the 

National Week, and reminded them of their tasks. I am coirihlcnt that on 
this occasion all Congress Committees will fully ilcmonstrate their capacity 
for action. In this connection I expe'et of every Congressman and woman, 
every supporter of the Congress cause to coutributo in a practical manner 

towards the success of the week. 

Foi\ the last 20 years this week has come to stay as the season of our 

constructive efforts. Like the natural seasons of our land this one also recurs 
every year, and after ^ influencing us for a while, passes on. Our natural 

seasons affect ua^ physically, while this one reacts on our intellect and 
emotions. It provides us with a rare _ opportunity for soK-introspcction and 
self-purification in order that we examine afresh our hearts and our minds. 

to gauge how far our professions of service, siicrific.e and non-violence 
which we repeat so often, have penetrated into the depths of our hearts. For 
us this year the approach of the National Week has a special significance. 

Only a few days back we have announced to the world from the 
Congress platform at Eamgarh. our new passion for freedom and our deter- 
xmnation to achieve it. The National Week is thus the first stage of testing 
the of these announcements. If, at this stage, we live up to the true 
Ideal of our constructive programme it would provide us with those inner 
resources without^ which it would be difficult for us to acquit ourselves wi^ 
nonour in the coming struggle* 
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How then do we espect to fulfil the requirements of the constructive 
programme ? The constructive programme implies Hindu-Miislim unity, removal 
of untouchability and extensive popularisation of Khadi. Do we imagine that 
by _ holding a few meetings and delivering speeches, we would fulfil the task 
assigned for the National Week ? Does it suffice for us that we go about 
hawking khadi for a week in the streets and bye-lanes of the towns, and then 
come back to our normal occupations with the feeling that we have done 
our duty to the constructive programme ? 

Of course, all these are necessary items of the programme, and we 
must carry them out. But this alone would not do. These activities 
undoubtedly give shape and form to our efforts, but we require something 
more to put life into it. \Ve Congressmen profess to shoulder the great burden 
of our national movement in India today and ours undoubtedly is the 
responsibility in every phase of thought and action. If we imbibe the true 
spirit of the constructive programme, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
every atom of this land will respond to the call of national life. 

But do we expect to carry warmth to others if our own hearths grow 
cold ? No, we must kindle our own fires first. The National Week provides 
us with that opportunity. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha — 15th. April to 19th. April 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 15th to 
19th April, 1940. Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad presided. 

The members present were : Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachari, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Shankerrao Deo. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Doctor Syed Mahmud, Mr. Asafali 
and Sri J. B* Kripalani. 

Shris Pattahhi Sitaramayya, Harekrushna Mehatab, Achyut Patwardhan, 
Vijayaluxmi Pandit and T. Prakasam were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Condolence 

This Committee ]4ace on record their sense of deep sorrow at the passing 
away of the Rev. C. F. Andrews, a true humanitarian, whose life had been 
dedicated to the service of the people of India and particularly of Indians 
Overseas. 

This Committee express their sense of deep sorrow at the deaths of Seth 
Yakub Hasan of Madras and Sriyut Mahimchandra Das of Chittagong, who 
had rendered valuable services to the cause of the country. 

Last Date for the Election of Provincial Tribunals 

May 5, 1940 was fixed as the last date for the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunals in terms of Art. VIII (b) of the Constitution. It was 
also decided that till the new Tribunals are constituted, the old Tribunals should 
continue. 

Women’s Department 

It was decided that a separate department for women be instituted in the A. I. C. 
0. Office. The function of the new depaiiment will be to study the question of 
women in India. It shall also advise the provinces on the best way of 
ensuring the full cooperation and participation of the women of India in the 
work of national reconstruction. 

Indian States 

A Sub-committee consisting of Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Bhulabhai Desai and J. B. Kripalani. the General Secretary was appointed to 
consider the question of the representation of the States people in the Congress 
organisation inside the terms of the present constitution and make necessary 
recommendations to the Working Committee. 

Volunteer Organisation 

In order to encourage volunteering along right lines through the Congress 
organisations and bring about uniformity in the working, it is desirable to 
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enquire into the present conditions of such or(-!Uusations in the various 
nwinces and to collect information thereon. With this object m view, Shn 
k S Pandit is requested to carry on the neccKsary inquiries by personal visit 
to the provinces where necessary and otherwise to report thereon to he 
Working poramitlee. The did’urout Proviiieial Congress Committees are requested 
to assist hina in this work. 

Satyagralia 

The Workinii Committee have given full consideration to the situation in the 
country as it has develojied sitn-e the Uamgarh Congress mnl to the nocwsily 
preparing the Congress organisation for hatyagralia winch the Ivamgmh Congicss 
Lclareil was inevitable in the future. The Cmimnttco wejeomes the stejm takcii by 
the Provincial Congress Committees, in pursuance ot the ( ircctimis issued by Gan- 
dhiji to function as Batyagvaha Committee and to uuriil active and passive satya- 
eraiis The Committee trust that all Congress ComiuH.lucs throughout the country 
will pursue this programme with all carucstnoss and t iorouglnicss and will put 
their affaiis in order for such ac.tion as may be required of them, l ie Commit co 
recommend that those members of Congress oxeculiycs who are unable (o take the 
prescribed pledge and shoulder the burden ot a strugglo under Iho disciplmcd gui- 
danec of the Congress, will wilhdraw from then; exoculive posilioiis. Jlio Commi- 
ttee lay stress again on the fullilmont of the eouditions laid down by (lauuliiji, com- 
pliaiice with which ia essential for Civil Disobedience. 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. 1—lOtk. April 

One of our chief tasks is to inform our countrymen of the sland taken by the 
Cont^resa dining the ]n*esent war and the oouRoquonres that (low out of it. This 
task'^should be so done that not a single Indian may be imacquainlod with the Oou- 
greas viewpoint and what is cxpecictl of liim. It is true that (longrijssmoii in the 
various districts aie doing this woik. But there ought to bo l)ett.er phuining, more 
system and thoroughness. I suggest that this can be done if wo decided to work 
out a programme of at least one meeting for every village. 

There are on an average 2,500 villages to every district in our country. We 
must decide to hold public meetings in the district, one in each village. The Dis- 
trict Congress Committee should for this purpose select a band of about 40 speakers. 
Each speaker, if necessary, can address two meetings in two different villages in the 
course of a day. Group of villages when near enough can be combined. In this 
manner, our programme can be worked out inside of a month* 

Care should be taken in the selection of speakers. They must be aedive Raiya- 
grahis, should have understood the Congress stund in its various asiiects and must 
be able to put it across in simple and dignified language. The bases lor these 
speeches should be: (1) Eamgarh Congress Resolution, ( 2 ) Mahat.raa Gandhi’s in- 
structions given in his article in the ‘Harijan’ of 30th March entitled ‘Every Con- 
gress Committee a Satyagraha Committee,’ (3) the A* I. C 0. Circular No. 4, dated 
the 27th March, explaining these instnictious, and (4) the implications of the pledge. 
The speakers should aim at making clear and corain-ehcnsive siiceches. It would be 
best if, at these meetings, the authorised speaker alone made a detailed and com- 
pr^ensive speech, 

I suggest that District Congress Committees be asked to take up this work at 
once, select a band of speakers and map out a plan of meetings. 

In order to save time, copies of this Circular are being sent (lire(‘,t to such 
District Congress Committees whose address is with the A, L 0. C. OHicc. You 
will please see to it that this work is properly organised and speedily carried out. 

Circular No. S — Idtk, April 

About the formation of the Provincial Election Tribunal in terms of the Con- 
gress Constitution, the Working Committee at its present meeting here have decided 
that “For the purposes of Art VIII (h) May 5, 1940 is fixed as the last date for the 
appointment of the Tribunal.” 

It is hoped that if you have not already appointed the Tribunal for the year 
you will do so now. If however by the 5th of May, 1940 no new Tribunal is appoin- 
ted the Worldng Committee will be constrained to appoint one in terms of Art 
VllI, Clause (6)» 
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I may also inform you, tliaf; till the new Tribunal is appointed last yearns 
Tribunal is to function. 

Circular Ko, 8— 23rd, April 

I am sending you herewith copies of the two resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha. The resolution on Satyagraha is 
self-explanatory. You are diiected to carry on the activities you have already^ under- 
taken ill pursuance of Gandhiji’s directions with all possible thoroughness. You will 
please bear m mind the necessity of sending to this odice a fortnightly report of the 
work done. 

Shri R. S. Pandit will soon undeitake inquiries into the condition of the 
volunteer movement in the vaiious provinces. He will communicate with you direct 
and may also visit your province. You are requested to render him full assistance 
and coopeiation. 

Circular No i—3rd. May 

Before the Ramgarh Congress you were requested to supply to^ this office 
the figures and all other informations regarding suppression of civil liberties 
in your province, since the commencement of the war. I am sorry to say that 
most of the Provinces have not supplied ns with the information asked for. 
When some piovinces have given ns information, they have contented themselves 
with sending it once only. We have, therefore, no up-to-date information in 
this behalf. May I request that up-to-date information about prosecutions, 
arrests, prohibitory oiders etc., in your province since the ooramencement of 
the war be supplied to us immediately. The information asked for is to be 
placed before the next meeting of the 'Working Committee which is likely to 
be held by the end of this month. If the information is supplied by the 
third week of May, at the latest, it will enable the office to arrange and 
tabulate it for presentation before the Working Committee. 

Circular No. 5—Srd, May 

The President wants information from you on the following points. This inform- 
ation is to be supplied immediately. This letter must therefore be considered as urgent. 

(1) Is proper discipline maintained in the Congress organisations in your 
province ? 

(2) If there is any indiscipline, what are the causes therefor ? 

(3) 'What groups, if any, are there in the Congress organisation in your 
Province ? 

(4) What are their activities ? 

(5) How far do their activities hamper Congress work in the province ? 

I would also remind you once again that you have to send to this office 
fortnightly reports about the progress of w^ork in your province in connection 
with yatyagraha. 

Circular No. G—3rd. May 

In my circular letter No. 4 dated March 29, 1940 I had said that where the 
majority of the members of the executive of a Congress Committee are not active 
Satyagrahis, a separate Satyagragh Committee be formed for carrying on activities 
in connection with Satyagraha pre|)aration and the Congress Committees in such 
cases should attend to the other routine business of the organisation. The Working 
Committee at their meeting held at Waidha last month, decided that no separate 
Satyagraha Committee be formed and that every Committee of the Congress must 
necessarily transform itself into a Satyagraha Committee and cany on in addition 
to its Oldinary routine work, the work of Satyagraha preparation. The Working 
Committee also decided that such members of the Committees as could not for any 
reasons sign the Satyagraha pledge should resign their seats on the Committee and 
allow their seats to be filled up by active Satyagrahis. Yon will therefore please see 
to it that these latest instructions of the Woiking Committee are carried out in 
your Province. 

This change was necessary because it was thought that it would be undesirable 
if people who were not in tune with the present policy of the Congress should yet 
continue holding offices in the organisation. It was also felt that the question of 
relation between the Congress Committees and separate Satyagraha Committees^ may 
cause friction and indiscipline in the Congress organisation at a time when unity of 
purpose and effort is absolutely necessary. 
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I am sure tlioao who rnfiisc io llic Satyaf*;niha ph>ilge will sco the wisdom 
and the neecKsil.y of voluntarily voHij>niu}>; iludr thuH allowiDi; Congress 

ort?iinisatioii to carry out the ollicial volley Hmootlily anti without frictioiu 

Circular No, 7 — ith, Maij 

I ana 6Cii(lini>: you herewith the qucHtionnairo in iorniH of whic.h inforraation 
has jrot to Ixi oollccltul in your ])rovin<‘.c and Hiihmillt'd to this Ollicc. You will 
please expedite i,hc collection of iuforniatioii. Whciuivor you send tliia information 
you will keep in view the quoationnairc* 

Enclo. 1 

1. Number of Riityaj 2 ;ralurt enrolled. Are tlicy fulfilling the conditions 
prescribed in the Pledge ? Do they meet periodically ? 

2. What BteiiH have been taken to populaiine Khiuli ? 

3. What steps liuYC been taken to establisli eontactu with the (!) Hariians 

(2) Minorities ^ ' 

4 The Cilice of the 1*. 0. (3. (1) Hours of wuirk, number of cm])loyeos, salary, 
(2) liepartmcnts, quantity and quality of work, (:t) cireuliirs issued, («1) Aceounts, 
(0) Projiaganda. 

f). The meetings of the V, (k (h and the KxecMitive. I low often do they 
meet ? Matters dealt with by them after the Jtamgarh Congress, instructiona 
issued to the 1). 0. Os. 

G. IJow many members of these bodies have signed the Ralyagraha ])lcdge ? 

7. District and City Congress Committees. The mimluu- of these committees 
and their total membeva. Have they turned into Ratyagraba e.ouncils ? How 
are the District Otlices functioning ? Do they keep contact with the subordinate 
committees ? 

8. What steps have the 1). C. Cs taken to organise the preparatory w’ork 

for Satyagraha The number of satyagrahis enrolled. 

9. Are Mandnl committees functioning ? Details as to the number of 
members of these committees, satyagrahis enrolled, and their ae.Liviiies ? 

10. Have group rivalries within the Congress (lc(‘lined or disappeared ? 
What is the strength of the dissentient grouj^a and what are ilieir a(‘,tivitieB ? 

11. How is the public reacting io our preparations for Rat^agraha ? 

12. Training camps held in the rrovinco. Details as to the number of 

persons who particii)iitcd in them, tlicir daily routine, the kind of training 

received, results obtained etc. 

13. Number of public mceUngs hold since Ramgarh to poimlarise the 

Eamgarh resolution, Gandhiji’s instrucLions and the A. L C. 0. circuilars. 

14. What incasures have the l\ C. Cs taken or propose to take for seeing 
that the conditions of the pledge and the programme tlicy lay down from lime 
to time are carried out by the Satyagraliis ? 

15. Are the members of thc^ Congress Executive Committees and Coiigrcss 
members of Local Boards fulfilling the condition about Khadi as prescribed in 
Art. YII (b) of the Congress Constitution ? What is done in the case of 
defaulters ? 

National Week 


The National week was observed throughout the country with more than 
uBiial enthusiasm this year. It followed the llamgarh Session of the Congress 
by only about two weeks. The only resolution passed at tho Itamgarh Session 
was a call to the Nation to prejiarc itself^ for a final and decisive struggle 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The historic associations of the 
National Week gave an inspiring background to these preparations. 

The President and the General Secretary, All India Congress Committee 
issued instructions to the Committees intensively to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress during the National Week. The Congress Committees 
took prompt ^ steps to imidemeut these iustruclions* Spinning demonstrations 
and competitions and intensive sales of khadi were organised in almost all 
important cities in the country. 

All those who had sig^ned the satyagraha pledge as prescribed by the 
General K.ecrelary, A. I. C, C. participated in these activities. Hrabhat Pheries, 

public meetings formed other features of the 
celebrations. At the public meetings was emphaBised the central place of the 
progi-amme in the eountrj’s preparation for the BtnigRle. The 
^ tillage products to the exclusion of 
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Satyagraha Preparations in Provinces 

Andhra 

At its meeting held on April 6, 1940 the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee set up the following sub-committees : (1) Charkhai (2) Harijan, (3) 
Minorities, (4) Publicity, and i5) Women. 

The Sub-committees have been advised to draw up a programme of work and 
submit it to the P. C, C. 

The Executive Committee has since been converted into Satyagraha Com- 
mittee for the province. All the members signed the "pledge. The 
District Congress Committees and Subordinate "committees have been 
circularised to convert themselves into Satyagraha committees. The Satyagraha 
pledge has been sent to all the Congress members of the Provincial and "Central 
Legislature, Presidents of District Boards. Chairmen of Muuijipal Councils and 
Provincial Congress Committee members. The P. 0. 0. Ofnee has "received so far 
296 pledges. P. 0. 0. is organising a volunteer captains’ training camp at ililadras 
from May 1, 1940. It is proposed to train about 50 volunteer ea'ptains. Every 
district is sending at least three representatives to this camp. Those trained will run 
volunteer camps in the districts. Camps have been already started in some districts. 

Assam 

The Working^ Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee has 
converted itself into the Satyagraha committee. Most of tiie members have signed 
the Pledge, ihe District Congress Coinmirrees have been asked to do likewise. 
The D. t). Cs have also been asked to hc4d meetings in villages to explain the 
the Congress programme. A seven days programme of work has been decided 
upon for the members of the Working Oommittee. to begin from May 5, 

Bengal 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bengal has been turned into Satyagraha 
Oommittee. 

Bihar [up to Isf 2Iay, lUO) 

The total number of Satayasrahis enrolled is 2000. A Provincial Satyagraha 
Training Camp was started at " Sonepur from April 20 w^hich lasted for a week. 
The total strength of tlm campers was 291 of whom 147 were membeis of the P. 0. 
0. The camp ' life was simple, interesting and active. Thcie was no servants, 
sweepers, cooks etc. All work h\ connection with the camp showed remarkable 
discipline. The daily routine was strictly adhered to. Dull and prayer were optional. 
The main features of the camp were spinning and political discoiuses. The total 
amount of yarn spun during the week was 432 miles and 172 yards. The camp 
attracted a continuous stream of visitors. B. Rajendra Prasad delivered several 
discourses on charkba, technique of Satyagraha and like subject. 

Similar camps in the districts are being started. Chamijaran has already begun. 

Karnatah (up to 18th, Ap7’ilj 19-10) 

The Council of the Karnatak P. C. C. met on the Idth April and converted 
itself into the Satyagraha Coniraitlee and directed the committees to do likewise. 

Two district Congress committees, Dharwar and Mangalore have turned into 
Satyagraha committees. 

The committees have been instructed to open Satyagraha camps for the train- 
ing of Satyagrahis. 

In the National Week, Khaddi hawking, spinning competitions and visits to 
Haxijan colonies formed the principal features of the programme in the province. 

Circulars from the A. I. C. C Office and Gandhiji’s instructions have been 
printed in Kannada and distributed to the Committees, 

Kerala {up to 23rd, April, 1910) 

A resolution has been passed by the Working Committee of the Kerala P. C. 
C. for bringing into being a Supreme Council representative of various groups in 
the Congress. Shri K. Kelappan and Janab M. K. Mohiuddin Kutti Saheb of the 
Kerala Congress Gandhi Sangham have been asked to serve on the Kerala Satya- 
graha Committee. 

Mahakoshal (up to lat, May^ 1040) 

The Provincial Executive has converted itself into Satyagraha Oommittee eon- 
sisting of 11 members of the Committee who have signed the pledge. 
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Oat o£ the 11 Dirttriet OouffrcKfl Ooinniittoos, II liavo c.onvnrUKl their Executive 
Council into yatya«^ralia OommiUcort. 'I'lio I’ollnwin^' table i^ivcri the numbers on 
these bodies who have sij^sued the h^atya^riiha Plculpiij ; 

L Jubbiilporo 15 7 

2* 8uuj;or 15 9 

B. Kareh (Narsiuhpuv) 15 12 

4 Dotal 15 6 

5. Oluiulwara 35 2 

6. Sconi 35 1 

7. Mandla 35 7 

8. Bala^bat 15 7 

9. Drua; 15 3 

10. llaipur 15 10 

11. Bilaspur 15 g 

The total number of plcdi>;o forma romved from cliairic.ta upto Apiil 50, 1910 is 

455. The nauiber of Passive Satyapirahia is ISO. Some (listric.ta. such as Saui;or, 
Raipur, TIoshani‘’ai>ad have enrolled aa many aa 115, Sll, 10 acd-ive satya^raliis. but 
some distriets sueh as Khaudwa, Mandla, S(H)ni, Bala^hat have (Mirolln.d only 1, 1, 
7, 7, active Ratyai;'i-alus resiK^ctivoly. InstriictiouH have been iksikmI lo the l)/C. Cs 
to send u list of whole time active saty!\t!;raluH. (Ihiirkha and 'lakli com petitions 
were held in the National Week. Sah‘H of khaddnr wnu’e orji'iiiiise.d. A khadi and 
villap;e industries exhibition was hold at Khamlwa. The Provincial Exec.iitive has 
decided to open a provinmal satyaj^raha traininji; eamp at Narsinhpiir for a week. 
The P. 0. C. members who luive si‘i;iie.(l the pled^i^ and live Hal.yac raids from each 
district have been invited. Tiio provincial camp will bo followed up i>y district 
and tahsil camps. 


Maharashtra {iq} to IStfi, April W4i)) 

Seven Circulars have been issued to the Distvud (/OMe;rt'ss (-ommittees regarding 
the preparatory work to bo clone in oonnexioo with Satyayp’aha. Lt'aders are 
tourin;^ in the districts and enrolment of Halyai::mhiB is proceeding!; satisl’ac.torily. 
There is enibuaiasra in the lu'ovinee. The .MtmoHphero inside the Ooii^ross and 
outside is showin|»; ai|;,ris of improvement. Ikirty rivalries have declined. Only the 
Royists are a rift in the lute, 'riicro is some mark(Hl improvimient in the disdpline 
of Congressmen in local bodies. 'Hic P. 0. 0. is in corri'spemleneu with the 
Charkhii Sangh for the organisation of spinning. The 1). 0. Cm are making 
necessary arvangenaeut for starting shibirs for active Hatyagiahis, 

The^ Executive Committee has converted itseU info Satyagraha Oommittee of 
the Province. It appointed yhd Bhankerrao Deo to guide the preparations of 
Satyagraha in the Province. 

Morth West Frontier Province {up IoSUJk April 10 W) 

Members of the P, C. 0. including of course Uio members of the Provincial 
Executive have signed Satyagraha ])ledge and these liodies have converted themselves 
into Satyagraha committees. ^Jdie I). C. Os of Dera Isimul Khan, Bannu and 
Kohat have ^ likewise converted themselYes into salyagralia Committees, all the 
members having signed the Satyagraha Pledge. Training (‘.amps liave been started 
in the districts of Peshawar ami Bannu A (uunp will he held on May 4, 1940 
attended by all the important workers of the Province. Khau Abdul (ladar Khan 
has started a tour of the province, from April 8 in connexion with Satyagraha 
campaign. The tour will last for a month. 

Punjab (up to IStk, April 1940) 

A supreme Satyagraha Committee has been formed of members of the Working 
Committee who have signed the Pledge. Subordinate committees have been asked 
to do likewise. Enrolment of Satyagrahis is going on. 

Sind (up to 27th, April 1940) 

The Executive Council has converted itself into the Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The Executive Committees of all Congress committees 
have been directed to funcion as Satyagraha committees as from the 3st May, 1940, 
members not signing the Satyagraha Pledge are to resign. A Bind Satyagraha 
^mp will be started at Karachi from the 5th of May. llistrict Political 
Gonierenees will be held during the course of this month. The pledges 
received^ m the office _ so far total 250. 12 are Muslim and 7 ladies. 
Instnictions have been issued to establish closer contact with Muslims. The 
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Charkha department is functioning actively. Spinning demonstrations have been 
held^at several places in the province. Regular classes for spinning will be opened 
at Karachi, Hyderabad. Sukkur and other places. Step to popularise the products 
of village industries other than khadi are also being taken. On the whole the res- 
ponse in the province is good, specially in towns and bigger villages. There is, 
however, not much activity in small villages where Muslims "predominate* 

Tamil Nadu {up to 16th, April 1940) 

North Arcot D. G. C. The Committee has sent the office a list of 220 persons 
who have signed the Satyagraha pledge. 

United Provinces {up to 26th, April 1940) 

The U. P. Provincial Esecutive has converted itself into Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The D. 0. Cs have been instructed to tarn" into 
satyagraha committees. Instructions have been issued for each member of the 
Satyaoraha committee to spin and send his fortnightly report to the local satyagraha 
committee. Members of Satyagraha Committees have been put in charge of aieas 
in districts. They will supervise work in the area, and prepare fortnightly reports. 

In 22 districts out of 48 more than G5 ])er cent of the members of the 
D. 0. Cs. have signed the Satyagraha pledge. 23 persons so far have refused to 
sign the pledge because they did not believe in one or the other item of the 
programme. The total number of Satyaurahis enrolled in prounce iipto 2'_th April, 
1940 is 5400. Out of these rouahly 1700 are membeis of the psccu'dves of disnict 
and city Congress committees. About 500 have promised to be whole time workeis 
of the Congress. In most of the districts, local dissensions have disap.oeaied with 
the formation of the Satyagraha committees. Sufficient information has not been 
received yet about the mandal committees. The total number of mandal committees 
functioning in the piovinee is roughly 2,000. Half of these committees are 
considered to be active bodies. 'Ihe 41 organisers on the national Seivice Board 
have been deputed one to each district. They cO' 0 ]:>erate with the District Congress 
Committees in their work. Satisfactory spinning arrangements have been made 
in 10 districts. They have employed separate instructors. Yarn collecting has 
been commenced in 2 districts. Sri Vichatra Narayan Shavma who has been entrusted 
by the Council to organise spinning in the piovinee has ^issued ciiculais to 
committees giving necessary details about spinning work. Khiiddar Bhandars aie 
assisting in the carrying out of the spinning work. There weie public spinning 
demonstrations in "7 places. A spinning demonstration is pro^ csed to be held on 
a fixed day throughout the province* 

Every Satyagrahi has been asked to report about his spinning to an officer 
appointed 'for the purpose. Some committees suffer from paucity of funds. They 
have been asked to launch a campaign for enrolling Cong i ess members. This 
will give them some money. The programme of one meeting in each village is 
being organised in the districts. 

Utkal {up to 2nd, May 1940) 

The Provincial Congress Committee of TJtkal has, at its general meeUng 
held on April 15, 1940 transformed itself into Satyagraha Committee of the province 
and has directed the subordinate^ committees to do likewise. Total number of 
active Satyagrahis enrolled so far is 108. Distiicts such as Cutrack, Koraput 
account for 43 and 35 satyagrahis respectively. Districts such as Siiigbbhum and 
Ganjam have enrolled only! and 1 satyagrahis respectively. The P. C. C. has 
opened four departments : (1) propaganda ; (2) ^ Earijan ; (3) minorities ; and (4) 
charkha. These departments have started functioning. 

Vidarbha (up to 2nd. May 1940) 

Out of 29 districts, nagar and taluka Congress committees, 23 committees 
have converted themselves into Satyagraha .committees. The P. C. C. Office has 
received 250 pledge forms so far. Out of 45 P. 0. 0. members 30 have signed 
the pledge. Of the 17 M. L. As, 6 have signed the pledge. The number of women 
Satyagrahis is V. Special attention is being paid to propaganda. Conferences are 
being held in the province. A provincial camp of Congress workers will be held 
at Akola from 5th to 7th May. A volunteer camp will be held from the 5th to 
20th May. Steps have been taken to popularise khadi and spinning. The work 
about Harijan uplift is also receiving attention. There is enthusiasm in the 
province. Workers are showing keener appreciation of their responsibilities* 

32 
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Qnjemt 

17.)0 ])orwoiiH have (.lie Hatyi\{!;r:iha V1 ciI<j:o. Mercian fi;fl oI RiityaKrahis are 

held ])ori()(lienlly in ov(M*y 'laluka to i.uk(^ Hloi-k of the \wk done by them. The 
Satyaji^raluB Hpiii regularly. Ivhadi huIch have fiioiu', up by iduMit \]{) per eeiifc. The 
SecniUirioB of tlie rrovinciui (-onj'n'BB Oonnnittoo have prepared a Ktatomnut to be 
lifted by workerft for cxpluiiuuij; to the miiHSCH the (h)OL\reftH polii*,y and projiirammo. 


Arrofttft, impi'iKonmeiilB ami Hoarclios ole 

The follmmq nve ftome of the m, •»*/•« of anrslf^, rouvirtlonH, hUcminoiits^ 
esrtenmc7it9j aoaroheti, gaqfjina ordcra, and tho like comindvd from thi* dailij 

lilt Bengal 


Tn the district of ,T!llpIli^J^uri i.wo pcruons w(a*(^ xvarnod, 1(^0 arroftted, one was 
oUienviso rcBtrhited and 10^ held in (Miftioily, In Ihunjpiir Hi perftoim were warned, 
in Midnapiir four were warne<l and four <i(}nvieted, in llovvrali two warned, tliree 
were arrested, one c.onviotod and one othorwise reKU‘U‘.led. In Kiuidpur 10 were 
nrrcflted, two held in cuHtody, riv4‘. dctniiied without trial and since released, lii 
Miu'shidahad Boveu were wanusl. In Ntuikhali nine were arrested, and three were 
otherwise rcHtr'cted. In Rujshalii were warned. In Dar-oinas 47 were warnc<l, 
one was arvested, J!i were otherwise restri<*4ed, one was de.tained witliout trial but 
since released. In Rankura 40 were warned. In l>a(‘ca o! were warned, If) arrested, 
threo convicted. In OahaiUa Job were wanutd, 104 were arrested, eit!:bt convicted, 
24 were otborwisc rostiictcd, 2‘J held in <aiHtody. In Pabna seven were warned, 
one waa arroBted but HubsecpKMitly rclcaHcd, In Nadia lo were warned, six wore 
aTvested, four eonvicU'd. In Ranj!:\)ur ftcwe.u W(‘.re warm'd and one was otherwise 
xcsl.rictcil. In TToo^dy “4 were warned, four \vev(^ arrt'sl.tid, bj were otherwise 
rcfitnctcd and two Mr. A. M. A. Zamau and Mr. Annaiida Tal were exierned aiul 
throe w^ere detained without trial but since pla(*ed on trial. In Dirbhiim I'd ivere 
warned, in Maldali four were arrested and^ three eonvieUd, in C^iittaiAou}; 15 were 
warned, four wore othcnviBc restricted, in Rop;ra three were wariu'd, in Baclcer^uuj 
three wove warned, in MymenHinji.li 35 were wanuid, liiO urKisted and 44 were 
convicted. One waft detained without trial but since reh^aseil In Tippera 15 were 
warned, 48 were arrested, 21 wore convieted. lu Burdwan live were warned, 29 
were arrested, 13 convicted. 

The facts ^iven above are contained iu a statcincnt laid on tlio library table 
by the Home Minister, Bcnjiial. 

Manlvi Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdliry, Beta-clary, B. 1\ C. Cl, Trailokyanath 
Chakraborty, member, A. L 0. 0. anti ex State i>riB()nor and Budhan^flu Bimal 
Hutt, Editor, now defunct nationalist weekly ‘ vyamgram'* were scutciiced to one 
year*B simple imprisonment each under the Defence of India Rules. 

A batch of three viz., Mr. Fakir Ben, an ex- convict in the Armoury Raid 
Case, Mr, Ardhendu ^Palit a student of the Homeopathic College and ruliii De, 
Organising Secretary, Kisan Committee, were aiTCstod while addressing a meeliug 
held in the Jatramohan Ben Hall compound. 

Bj. Bamarendranath Roy, Vice-President, Pabna District Btudenl.s* Foderatioii, 
Sj. Manimohan Lahiry of Mohanpur and Bj, Bhui)atinalh i>ey, ex-Dclo.nii Avere 
arrested at Pabna on the 4th April under Rule BB (b) of Defcnc'c of India Act and 
Section 18 of Emergency Press Act of 1931. 3’hcy were roh'ascd on bail. 

Comrades Babita Shekhar Roy Ohowdhry and Narciidra Biswas, Krifialc workers, 
were arrested at Berhampur, it is reported, under the Delcncc of India Act. Comrade 
Sabita Shekhar had been in detention for more than five years in various camps. 

Taking out of processions in Jharia without pormitision has been prohibited 

o iJ^onths by an order iHsiied by the local authorities under 

Section 30 of the Police Act. 


Sj. Kishori Mohan Chatterjee was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment under the Defence of India Act. 

Kumar Bhattacharya, a Congress worker of Berampore, was 
arrested by the ppbee, under the Defence of India Rules, while addressing a public 
meeting on the 6fch April last.^ He was released on bail. 

^ Chander Tripathi, a prominent Congress worker of the District 
has been sentenced to 6 months* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of ils. 1000 in 

SSa%rdinan^ ^ ^ 

nrnmSt^* Ohou(ttuw, an ex-deteua and Narendra Nath Biswas both 

P ea A^sak wotkais of district Bethampoie were arrested and remaaded to 
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jail custody* The cause of the arrests is not known. 

The premises of three local ]>riDting; presses were searched by the police in 
connection, it is understood, with the printing of leaflets for the Faridpur District 
Congress Workers’ Conterence held here on March 23 last. 

Sj. Anukul Chatteijee has been arrested under Section 56 of the Defence Rules 
for addiessiug the Faiidpur District Congress Workers’ Conference held here on 
March 2o. 

Mrs. Banalata Sen, a third-year student of a Calcutta women’s college, and 
Priyahil Cliakraborty. a medical student, were arrested in connection with distribu- 
tion of unauthorised leaflets. The Dacca police searched the house of Mr. Kedar- 
nath Mitra, a Congress worker. 

Prafulla Trijiathy, a local Congress worker was sentenced to sis months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default, three months rigorous 
imprisonment more under Defence of India Act. 

Amal Bose, a prominent Kishan worker, has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Ordinance and Section 188 L P. C. He has beed released on bail. 

Madliab Diitt, Assistant Secretary, Sadar Sub*Divisional Eisan Samity was 
also arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance on April 2. He has been reman- 
ded to custody. 

Ordeis were promulgated by beat of drums, said to have been issued by the 
District Magistrate, prohibiting all meetings and processions within the sub-Divisioa 
of Goalundo, without the previous permission of the District Magistrate, for a 
period of one month. Assemblage of five persons or more in public places were 
also banned for the same period. 

Bamaienclra Nath Roy, a prominent student worker and Bhupati De and 
Jalpesh Chandra Lahiri, two ex-deteuues and prominent workers, have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Nanigopal Das Gupta, ex-Andaman Prisoner of Dinajpur has been ordered to 
leave Chittagong District under the Defence of India Act* 

Mr* Tarapada Gupta, a former detenu and a commissioner of the Berhampore 
Municipality, was arrested under Defence of India Rules on his arrival at the 
station from Calcutta* Mr. Gupta has been kept under police custody. 

There were simultaneous searches of a large number of houses including those 
of Sj. Sanaikumar Ralia, Assistant Secretary of the District Congress Committee, 
Anantakumar Bhattacharjee, organiser of the District Volunteer Corps, Ashutosh 
Sanyal, a local Congress woiker, Nanigopal Bhattaciiarya and Santosh Ciimar 
Bhattcharyya of the Students’ Organisation, Babitasekhar Rai Choudhury and 
Tarapada " Gupta of the Krishak Bamity. Borne papers are reported to have been 
seized from some of the places searched. 

Dhirendra Dhar Gulia Majumder and Jaladhar Pal of Sherpur town were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment under Defence of India Ordinance. 

S]. Bantimoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member of the local Bar is convicted 
under Section 26 (d), (e), (f), of the India Defence Act, to 6 months’ R. L and a 
fine of Rs. 100, in default B mouths’ R. 1. more by the local 8. D. 0. 

Dhirendradhar Guha Mazumdar alias Tepa and Jaladhar Paul who were 
prosecuted under B8 (5) and 56 (1) of the Defence of India Rules were sentenced to 
undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

A Labour leader of Tittaghur, was sentenced to seven months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of contravening the order of the District Magistrate 
under the Defence of India Rules, directing him not to remain within the district 
of 24 Parganas without written permission and to leave the district within 24 hours 
of the service of the order. 

Deben Sen, President of the Calcutta Electric workers Union was sentenced to 
one years’ imprisonment under the Defence of India Act by the S. l>. 0. Howrah. 
Two other workers of the same Union were sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment. 

Bisweshwar Chakrabarty, a student of Fatehabad village, was arrested at 
Chowdhuryhat station under the Defence of India Rules. 

Notice under the Defence of India Rules was issued on Dayaram Beri, 
a labour leader, to quit within 24 hours the jurisdiction of Calcutta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and Asansol Sub-division of the district of Hoogbly. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri. a labour worker, has been served with an order under the 
Defence of "India Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within twenty-eight hours 
and not to remain within the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and the 
sub-division of Asansol. 
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Srocjnt Paniimoy Duti, an ox-do.tenn mul a mcmhor of tlie local bar was 
convicted l)y tlic S. 1). (). of IVni, uinlor Heel, ion 20 of the India Defence Act for G 
naonlliH’ It. 1. ami a fiuc of Ivk. LHK), in default. months more* 

i\lr. Nininjiin Simi, cx-polilical prisoner tiiul suh-Kdilor of the ‘Mn<^antar,” 
a Bengali tlaily* has btvn served with order under the Defence of India Act to 
leave Daleutla within -iS hours. 

Mr. Ihilailal Das Miihapatra of the Bon{*al Ijjdtoiir Association and Mr. 
Balal OhaiKlrii Bose of the l>eliij;hata Ghaikal May.door Union have been 
served with orders uiulor the Dtd'cnco of Indui I^.uh^s not to remain, after 48 
hours of serviuj^ of the nolice, in any idaco within the limits of Calcutta 
and its suburbs, the districts of 24 Bjirji.iums, Howrah, Jlooj^lily and Asaiisol 
Bub- Division. 

Mr, B. A. Bobhan, S. D. ()., Badar convictod Balm Annkul Chandra 
CTialterJcc, MukUlcnr, Miularipur, under Bulo lit) (((i) (possc'ssiou of prejudicial 
reports) of Defence of India Rules anil mmtenced him to sutrer rigoious 
iuipmonmcnt for two years. 

A search beinfj; made in Y, M, A. on danuary 25 hisl,, a did) houBc of 
Madaripur, four ])osl,crs eoijtiiuun[;. aec.ordinij; to the pioseciilioii, 
slogans Averc Boized and Anukul C'-handra's denial of any knowledp,e of those 
posters as he ve.siihul not in that house hut in his paienial house with liia 

brother about 2 or 3 minutes walk from the Y. M. A. house was ovci ruled by 
the B. D. 0. 

A vigorous search was made, Bjts. Broja Ridchid Bannorjee, Pliyamapada 
Cbakravarty and Nityaranjau Dc have been arresiial under the India Defcnee 
Act for alleged receiving ohjectionable poslers in their cuslody. 

All eojiies of the leullet ‘Lnl Nishaid (red Hag) puldisbcd by the Bengal 
Provincial branch of the Communist paity in India, have been proscnl)ed 

by the (jovernmout of Bengal under the Defence of India Itules. 

Beveral places, including the otlico of the Kisan Babha and the roBidcnce 
of one of its leaders, were raided by the special branch police this morning. 
The police are rciuirtcd to have seized several eopi(*s cd the ‘National Front’ 
and the jian'iphlet entitled ‘Unmask Bartics and Politics’ both ])rinted in Bombay, 
as also copies of resolulioiis adopted at the lust session of the A. 1. ICisau 

Conference at Palasa. Prof. Ilircudra Nath Mukherji, a i>romincnt kisan leader, 
was taken to the headquarters of the special branch for examination in 

connection with some papers found in his possession. 

Mcssis. Jalpesh Lahiri and Bhupali Dey, former detenus and two other 
Bengali youths, Bamarendia Nath Ray and Kabiiulra Majimular, are being 
prosecuted imclei; the D. I. A. and the Press (Emorgoucy Powers) Act. They 
were arrested in connection with seizure of some proscribed books and 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Jagatchandra Ghosh was served with a notice under the D. I. A. 
on April 25, directing him to quit the city of Calcutta and its suburbs within 
24 hours. He was arrested for not having complied with the terms of the order. 

10 workers who were arrested qu April 23 under the Defence of India 
Act (on suspicion that they were going to organise a strike of the workers of 
the Corporation) have since been externed from the Province under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate has issued summonses today against the 
editors and printers of the ‘Anand Bazar Patnka’ and the ‘Basnmaii’, two local 
dailies imder the Defence of India Act for publishing two articles ‘Odds and 
ends’ and the ‘Leftists’ respectively. 

Mr. Sukhendu Dastidar, a member of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and Assistant Secretary of the District Krishak Bamiti and 11 
^hers have been arrested under the D. I. A. it is alleged, for holding May 
Day celebration in village Jaitapuxa without the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. The arrested persons have been brought to Chittagong and 
remanded to custod^^ The arrested persons are Messrs. Nalindra Mohan Sen 
Gupta, pleader and Secretaiy of the District Congress Socialist Party, Jnanendra 
Chakraborty Secretary of the District Krishak Smiti, Kalipada Ganguly. 
Secretary of the Students Federation, Gopal Basak, an ex-convict in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case, Susil Sarkar, Satish Chandra Pakrashi, Prasanta Ben, 
Bang^war Eoy and Benoy Bose, the last four being ex-Andaman prisoners. 

Pathak, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under 
Section 38 of the Defence of India Rules, 
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On a charge of violating an order under the Defence of India Eules, 
Dayaram Beri, a labour leader -was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
impiisonment. The order whi<‘h was served on the accused on April 26 asked 
him to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of 24. Parganas, Hooghly, Burdwan 
and Asansoi, 

Satibhusan Sen, m.sc,, es detenu, has been home-interned at his Chittagong 
residence. 

Forty-seven memliers of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Workers’ 
Union and 3 piominent membeis of the Bengal Labour Association were 
arrested by the Special Biancii of the Calcutta Police followed by simultaneous 
searches made in diffeient paits of the city and its siibuibs. The searches and 
arrests aie believed to have been under the D. 1. E. 

Sjs. Purnachandra Pal, Vice President, Nadia 1). G- 0. and Secretary, 
Kushtia Textile Workers Union and Dhirendra L^as Gupta, Secretary Kushtia 
Subdivisional C. C, weie externed tiom the Kushtia Munici])alit,y and Kushtia 
subdivision respectively under the D. 1. E. and they were asked to leave those 
places within 24 hours and not to enter them for one month. 

Ml*. Benoykumar Saha, ex-detenu and a prominent Congress worker of the 
Goalundo subdivision was arrested on Apiil 24. 

Mr. Apuibakr shna Goswami. Secretary, Subdivisional Forward Bloc, 
Kishoreganj and Mr. Sukumar Dutta weie arrested under the Defence of India 
Eules. ^ 

Sjs. Sachindralal Singh, Vice-President, Tripura Eaiva Gana Parishad. 
Eabindra Mitra, Madhu ilitra, Bimal Roy. Nani Chakravaity, Jyotish 
Bhattacharjee, Satya Chakravarty, Balai Saha, Jogeiidra Saha, Pliralal "Saha. 
Manindra Seal, Sudhir Chandra Bhowmick and Mr. Samseiali all members of 
the Gana Parishad were arrested by the police under the D. I. R. at Akhaura 
and released on a bail of Es. 500 each. 

Mr. Jladhusudan Bhattacharya of Raizdia under the jurisdiction of the 
Sirajikhan Thana in Vikiampur was brought today to Dacca where an order 
requiring him to appear at the Sirajdikhan Thana daily and restricting his 
movements within home boundaries was served upon him. 

Mr. Umeshlal Sinha, an ex-detenu and President of the Tripura Eajya 
Gana Parishad was sentenced to 1 month’s S. I. for alleged defiance of an 
Older under Sec. 144 Or. P. C. prohibiting public meetings, processions etc. 
in September last, 

Mr. Rabindra Mohan Goswami, an ex-detenu has been sentenced to 1 
year’s R. I. under the D. I. A. 

Two important Congress workers, Mr. Bireiidranath Ghose and Mr. 
Madhusudan Bhattacharyjee of Munshiganj were arrested under D. T. A. 

The Ofiicer of the special police 0. I. D. raided about 16 places in the 
city and arrested the following persons under the Defence of India Rules : 
S]s. Satyaranjan Buxi, Genl. Secretary, Bengal Branch of Forward Bloc 
Bhupendranath Rakshit, Ex-State prisoner, Hemchaudia Ghosh, ex-detenu 
Manindra Kumar Roy, Manager, Forwaid Bloc, Paiimal Roy, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Kshiti Prosanna Sen Gu]>ta, Bhupati Mandal, Bimal Nandy 
Niranjit Roy and Dr. Bhupal Bose, ex-Andaman pnsoner. * 

Mr. Bhabeshchandra Nandy, Pleader and Organiser of the District Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Nikunja ben General Secretary, Mr. Amalchandra Nandi and Mr. 
Kshitindra Ray, all ex-detenues and members of the Forward Bloc was arrested on 
April 12 under Sec, 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerji, Headmaster of Dhenkhali High English School 
was sentenced to 2 years’ R. I, under Section 39(6) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Kalipada Baneiji of Bajrajogini of Vikrampur was arrested on April 15*at 
Dacca Central jail. 

Md. Musakhan of Bengal Labour Association, Calcutta has been served with a 
notice by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Bariacki.-ore under the Delence of India Act, 
diiecting him to desist from activities calculated to incite labouring classes of the 
subdivision Barrackp'ore. 

Mr. Birendranath Ghosh of Dacca and Mr. Madhusudan Bhattacharjee were 
arrested on April 14 under D. I. R. 

Ten women have been arrested at Jealgora Colliery on charges of rioting and 
disobedience of order under Section 144 Cr. P. 0. 

The Police Commissioner, Calcutta has issued a notification under the Defence 
of India Rules directing that no person shall within the period from April 21 to 
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October 20 nest conTene, org:anise, hold or take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly without three days’ previous notice intimating the names of 
the speakers, subject for discussion, names of conveners and organisers and the 
number of volunteers to be employed, 

Mr. Surendi*a Nath Samaddar of Barisal, a teacher of the Aparna Charan 
Girls High School, has been directed to leave Chittagong forthwith by the District 
Magistrate. The order was issued under the Defence of India Rules. 

Prof. Gopal Haidar, a prominent member of the Forward Bloc and a former 
detenu has been arrested along with two of the organisers of the students conveu- 
tioD, Messrs, Anil Sankar Majumdar and Protap Chandra Chakravarty, 

Dr, Hanen Sen, a Labour leader was served with a notice under the Defence 
of the India Act asking him to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of Hooghly 
and Asansol within 48 hours. 

The District Magistate of Howrah has served orders under the D, I* E. on 
Sj. Samendra MiikUerjee, Chairman and Dr. Keshab Sarkar, General Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Sj. Kalipada Mukherji, Secretary, E. B, R. Workers’ 
Union and Sj. Auun Chatterjee, member of Presidium, Howrrh District Kisan Con- 
ference prohibiting them from convening, holding, organising or taking part in any 
meeting or procession from 27th April to 2 May. 

Mr. Sisir Roy, Secretary of the A. I. 0. C. Organising Committee of the 
Labour Party of India, who was recently externed from Bihar, has been served with 
an order issued by the Government of Bengal externing him from Calcutta, the 
district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly and the sub-division of Asansol in 
Burdwan District. 

Sj. Promode Sea, a member of the Organising Committee for the Labour 
Party of India was served with an order under the "Defence of India Act to leave 
Calcutta within 48 hours and not to enter into the suburbs of Howrah. By another 
special order of the Calcutta Police Commissioner Sj. Promode Sen has been asked 
not to leave his residence within 48 hours. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri has been served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within 28 hours and not to remain within 
the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and sub-division of Asansol. 

In the United Provinces 

Syed Sajjad Zaheer was arrested under order of the Government of India under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

Mr. Mani Earn Kanchan, Secretary of the Lalitpur Congress Committee was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

Praraod Lahiri, Secretary of the Mazdur Sabha, Benares, has been arrested 
nnder the Defence of India Eules. The Police have seized about 3,000 notices from 
the local printing press. 

Mr. Harish Chandra Bajpai, Congress M. L. A. was arrested under Section 34 
of Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech he recently delivered at a 
village in the TInao district. 

Mr. Eamgati Ganguly, Secretary of the Benares Forwad Bloc, who was arrested 
for spreading sedition, has been released on bail. 

Three youths were arrested under the Emergency Press Act and the Defence 
of India Eules. A number of places including the offices of Jhansi District Con- 
gress, Town Congress and a local weekly paper were searched. Police took away 
some literature including enrolment forms of Satyagrahis and Provincial Congress 
Circular explaining conditions essential for a Satyagrahi. 

Bj. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, a member of the A. I. 0. C. was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for a speech he delivered at Sultanpur. 

Arjun Singh has been arrested for defying an order which prohibited him from 
making speeches. 

Shri'Bhaian Lai was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Ea. 30 under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Power Act. 

The police made searches at a number of places in Benares. They carried 
some papers from the office of the Forward Bloc and also about 3,000 leaflets from 
the Jageshwar Press office containing notice of the ‘Mahangi’ Conference. The 
local 0. I. D. also raided the Mazdur Sabha office for similar papers. They arrested 
Messrs. Eamgati Ganguli and Pramod Lahiri, secretaries of the Forward Bloc and 
Mazdoor Sabha respectively. The former was arrested under Section 108, Or. P. C, 
(disseminating seditious matter) and the latter under the Defence of India 
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Mr. Narbada Prasad Awasthi of Unao and Mr. Earn Adhar Misra of Kanohau- 
pur have been arrested* under the defence of India Act. 

Twenty-one persons, who were arrested in Allahabad since April 7 in connec- 
tion with the local Forward Bloc ‘civil disobedience’ for attempting <o hoist the 
Congress flag over the KotAvali or District Jailor High Court buildings, were 
convicted to-day on a charge of criminal trespass, some also for being members of 
an unlawful assembly and sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

Mr. A. P. Jain, ex-Parliamentary Secretary, Thahnr Phool Singh m- l. a. and 
Mr. A. K. Mukherji, General Secretary of the Council of Action, were arrested in 
Saharan pur in connection with the cigarette factory case. 

Mr. Eamshahai Sharma, Treasurer of the District Congress Committee, was 
arrested at Jhansi under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinance in con- 
nection with a speech alleged to be an anli-war speech. 

Messrs, Chandra Shekhar and Ganga Prasad of Cawnpore were arrested at 
Agra on April 2 under Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Algurai, M. l. a., President of the D. C. C. Azamgarh was arrested on 
his return from Lahore. It is understood that the arrest has been made in con- 
nexion with the Sahajanada Day celebration. 

Two house searches were made in Allahabad by the city police for recovering 
alleged communist literature. The houses searched were those of Mr. D. P. Pande 
and Mr. P. K, Malaviya. 

On a charge of distributing red leaflets, two persons were arrested in Muthigan] 
Molialla, Allahabad. 

Sardai* Ganga Singh of Ahraura, a member of the D. 0. 0., was arrested in 
Ahraura under D, I. A. in connection with a speech he delivered on Jallianwala 
Bagh Day on April 13. 

The police searched the office of the Benares Forward Bloc and the Benares 
Student’s Association and the house of Mr. Bhishma Arya, who was chairman 
of the Eeception Oommitte of the Dearness Allowance Conference held here recently. 

The house of Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal, (ex-Kakory case prisoner) was 
searched and the police took away some books, primed articles and manuscripts. 
Mr. Sanyal was taken to police station and was released on furnishing two securi- 
ties of Es. 500 each and one personal bond of Es. 5U0 to present himself when 
called by the Magistrate and police. 

Swami Swarupanand Saras wati, a prominent worker of the Hardoi district 
was arrested under Section 108 Or. P. 0. on the alleged seditious nature of a num- 
ber of speeches which he is said to have delivered at various places in the district. 

Mr. Sahubali, a prominent congressman of Bafipur Tahsil, district Unao was 
arrested on April 19 under D. I. E. 

In connection with the anti-recruitment propaganda 4 persons namelv, Mr. 
Eamaji Tiwari, Mr. Prabhuuath Singh, Mr. Jamuna Prasad Pande, and Mr. Sifcaram 
Ahir have been arrested in BalUa. Besides the arrests of Mr. Sahab Ali at Safipur 
on April 19 and Pt. Balkrishna Sharraa, President, District Kisan Sangh and Ft. 
Eaghubar Dayal, President D. 0. 0. on April 20, Mr. Krishun Sahai Srivastava, 
Secretary D. 0. C. at his residence at Unao and Mr. Damodar Das Agarwal Vakil, 
Joint Secretary. D. C. 0. at his village Bangerman on April 21 were arrested. 

Eajendradutta Nigam, a member of the U. P. P. 0. 0. was convicted and 
sentenced to 18 months' E. I. under Eule 3S (5i by the D. I, A. 

Mr. Kedarnath Arya and Bhnpendra Nath Sanyal, members of the A. I. 0. 0., 
Dr. Jatli, member of the P. 0. 0., Aloulvi Sami and Mahomed Nazim, members of 
the D, 0. 0. have been arrested in connection with the Euparher Kisan Conference. 

Mr. Lalbahadur Singh of Forward Bloc was arrested. His house had also 


Police raided the house of Mr. Surendra Balipuri and 
proscribed book entitled ‘Kranfc Kari’ written by 


been searched. 

The Lucknow C. I. 
recovered 1,500 copies of 

Manmatha Nath Gupta. , ^ , 

Pt. Shabhadra Nath who was arrested under the D. L A, was sentenced 

to Qf pqIIqq the Kashi Vidyapith and searched its library 

and the rooms occupied by some of the Students. 

Mr. Nandkumar Dev Vashisth, officer of the U. P. Congress Suba Adalat 
was arrested under the D. I. A. while addressing a town area election meeting. 

Mr. Eamshai Sharma, treasurer, D. 0. 0., Jhansi was arrested and sentenced 
to 6 months’ E. L under the D, I, A. for delivering an anti-war speech by the S. 
D. M., Lalitpur, 
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Mr. A. S. E. Iyengar, Congress Socialist and labour leader was arrested on 
12th March evening under the Defence of India Eules at the Congress Socialist 
Party Office. 

Mr. Ganapati Satyanarayana, former Secretary of the West Godavari D. C. 0. 
and Secretary of the District Socialist Party, was served with orders under the 
Defence of "India Eules to quit EUore and keep himself within limits of the 
Perapadu village. 

The Special branch of police arrested Kamalara Eao, Ganesan, Mallikarjiina 
Sarma, Tiramal Eao, Krishnamurti Kanniapan, Sadasivan and Venkatesan for 
offences under Section 39 of the Defence of India Act and 18 (1) of the Press Act. 

Iilr. Ganapati Satyanarana, Secretary West Godavari D. u. 0. Socialist Party 
and President of EUore Jute Workers Union who was served with an oider 
yesterday under the Defence of India Eules directing him to leave EUore within. 
24 hours and to stay in his village till the order was cancelled, has, it is learnt 
left for his village. 

Mr. Annapurniah was arrested under Section 26 (2) of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Two socialists Messrs. Vela Goundan and Eamakrishnan were arrested 
under the D. 1. E. 

The Government have ordered the internment of the following Congress 
socialists of Guntur district at their respective villages : Messrs. A Kameswara 
Eao, J. Eamalingayya, K. L. Nrasimha Eao, V. Bivalingaprasacl and P. V. Sivayya, 
The last named, it is stated, has been ordered to report himself daily at tlie neaiest 
police station. Mr. A. Kameswara Eao would be paid Es. 15 per month, while 
the rest Rs. 10 each. All of them have obeyed the orders and left for their 
respective villages. 

Prof. N, G. Ranga, M. I. A. (Cent), Vice-President of the All-India Kisan 
Sahha, has been served with an order by tbe Madras Goveniraent to quit Madras 
within 24 hours and directing him to reside in his village in Nidubrole and abstain 
from making any public speech until this order was cancelled. Prof. Eanga has 
been further directed to report about his activities to the District Collector, 

Professor Eanga was sentenced to rigorous impiisonment for one year and to 
pay a fine of Es. 500, in default to suffer rigorous imprisonment for six months. 

The Divisional Magistrate of Coeanada convicted M. S. Eadhakrishna Ayyar^ 
a Socialist of Trichur (Malabar) under the Defence of India Act in connection 
with a speech said to have been delivered by him in February last at Eajahmundry, 
and sentenced him to simple imprisonment for one year. He was further directed 
not to participate in any public meeting for two years after the expiry of the 
sentence. 

Mr. P. V. Sivayya, Secretary of the Guntur District Congress Socialist Party, 
who is in charge of the Volunteer Training camp at Allur, has been served with 
an order under the Defence of India Rules restricting his movements to Vinukonda, 
Guntur District, and directing him to report to the police daily. 

Mr. Rajakannu and Sir. Vedipandithan, Socialist leaders have been arrested 
under* the Defence of India Act and remanded in custody. 

Mr. A. Kameswara Eao of Widyavan’ has been served with a notice under 
Rule 26, Defence of India Act directing him to stay at Nadella until further orders. 

The special branch police arrested Messrs. Karaalakara Eao, Ganeshan 
AVallikarjuna Sarma, Tiriimal Eao. Krishnamurthi, Kanniappan, Sadasivan and 
Venkatesan for offences under Sections 38, 39 of the Defence of India Act and 
18 (1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 

Mr. A. V. Ayyavu, a member of the Madras Town Congress Committee was 
arrested under the Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech delivered at 
Madura on April 15. 

A notice under the Defence of India Rules was served on Mr. Petal 
Venkatrathaname, Secretary of the District Congress Committee and the District 
Ryqt’s Association ^ of West Godavari and President of the EUore Jute Labour 
Union, calling on him to leave EUore witlun 24 hours and reside at Motur in the 
Kistna District. 

Mr. K, L. Narashiipha Eao, Organising Secretary, M. S. M. Railway Labour 
Union and Editor, ‘Karmika Bulletin’, was served with an internment order by 
the Madras Government directing him not to leave the limits of Eaiiapalem. 
‘ Guntur Districts 
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An internment order under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act issued by 
the Government of Madras was served on Mr. Durbha Vankata Krishnamurthi, 
prominent^ socialist leader of Guntur asking him to reside at Balamarru village till 
the order is rescinded. He has been granted a monthly allowance of Rs. 10 during 
internment. 

Rlr. iv. Rajagopalan, Congress sociatist leader was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act while addressing a meeting at Sayalgudi. He has been remanded 
to custody. 

Mr. T. N. Balasubramania Iyer, Congress socialist leader of Vellore was 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 38 (1) and 5 of the 
Defence of India Rules. He had been charged in connection with a speech delivered 
by him on March 14 last. 

Mr. K, Sriramamiirthi, a member of the Forward Bloc was arrested under 
the Defence Act and has been taken to Ongole. 

Mr. K. Ghinnayya, Secretary of the Taluk Congress Committee, Kovur, was 
served with an order under the Defence of India Act not to deliver any object- 
ionable speeches. 

Mr. G. 0. Rondayya, a Socialist worker was sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Act in connection with a speech delivered 
by him on January 21 at Atmakur, 

Mr. K. Satyanarayana, M. A., a Congress socialist of Tuni, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules and produced before the Sub -Divisional Magistrate, 
Peddapur. He was released on bail. 


In Bihar 

An order of the Bihar Government under the Defence of India Act was served 
on Mr. Mukimda Lai Sarear, Vice-President of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
prohibiting him from entering into any place within the Chota Nagpur Division 
in the Province of Bihar. 

Sj. Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, Organising Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was served with an order of the Bihar Government under Sub-rule (2) of 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, read with Clause (c) of Sub-rule (l) of that 
rule purporting to extern him from the Chota Nagpur Division of the Province of 
Bihar. 

Sj. Chandrama Singh, es-political prisoner and a labour worker at Jharia 
was served with an esternment order on the night of April 5, prohibiting his entry 
into Chota Nagpur division. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. He was prosecuted under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an anti-war speech at 
Jamshedpur on February 18. 

Mr. Siiniti Mukerji, a prominent Socialist of Monghyr, has been put under 
arrest there under the Defence of India Act. Sj. Anil Mitra, a prominent Socialist, 
who was being tried under the Defence of India Rules has been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. He v^^as also sentenced^ to four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment a few days ago for violating the Police Act by bringing 
out a procession on January 26 last at Monghyr. 

Orders have been served by the Government of Bihar under the Defence of 
India Rules prohibiting Mr. Satya Chakrabarty, a member of the organising 
committee of the Labour Party of India, Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan, President of 
the Bengal Labour Party, Mr. Sisir Roy, Secretary of the Labour Party of India 
and Mr. Harnam Singh Malhi, President of the Jamshedpur Town Forward Bloc 
to quit the province forthwith, 

Pirzada Syed Shah Siilaiman, Sixth ‘dictator’ of the All-India Majlis-Ahiar, 
was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by the Sub- Divisional Magistrate, 
Bihar Shareef, on a charge of having delivered a speech contravening the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Biswanath Prasad Mathur, ex-conviot in the Gaya Conspiracy case has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Sardar Ram Singh Akali, vice-president of the Bihar Forward Bloc, has been 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment by the city magistrate of Patna. 

Mr. Ajit Kumar Mitra, a former Andamans prisoner, was served with an 
externraent order under the Defence of India Rules by the Government _ of ^ Bihar, 
requiring him to quit the province within four hours and stay outside it until 
further orders^ 

33 
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Mahatma Dhanraj Puri, president of the Champarau District Kisan Sabha, 
was arrested on April ^9, by the Bettiah Police under the Defence of India Rules. 

Basawan Singh, assistant secretary of the Bihar Socialist Party, has been 
sentenced to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment for having delivered, it is alleged, 
speeches at Japla relating to the war which contravened the Defence of India 
Rules, states a message from Daltonganj. 

Ml\ Umashankar Shukla, a member of the "Working Committee of the 
Cliamparan District Kisan Sabha, has been arrested at Bagaba under the Defence 
of India Rules. 

The Government of Bihar have proscribed under the Defence of India Rules 
the book in Hindi entitled “Deandatmak Bhautikbad” written by Mr. Hiralal Palit 
Darsban Shaatri. 

An esternment order under the Defence of India Act was served on Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Patnaik, a prominent labour leader, asking him to leave Bihar 
within 24 hours. 

Sardar Ram Singh Akali, President of the Forward Bloc, Patna City, was 
arrested under tlie Defence of India Act for alleged anti-war speeches. 

Pandit Ramanandan Misir was arrested on April 18 under the Defence of 
India Act at Laheriasarai, where he was lying ill. 

Sj. Prafiilla Chandra Acharjee who was arrested sometime back in connection 
with the labour unrest in the collieries has been served with an order directing 
him not to be in any place within the province of Bihar and leave the province 
in 24 hours* ^ 

The Hindi pamphlet ‘Europe ki larai kyon kis lie aur hamara kartavya’ 
written by Kishori Prasanna Sinha, General Secretary, Bihar Socialist Party, has 
been proscribed by the Bihar Government as it contains matter prejudicial to the 
Defence of India Rules. 

In Punjab 


Mr. Tikaram Sukhan, General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Socialist Party and a member of the A. I. C. 0., who returned here after attending 
the Congress Session at Ramgarh, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee, Rampur (Qiijranwala) has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Ordinances for an alleged objectionable speech 
delivered by him on Slarch 23* 

R. B. Bhagat Jagaiinath, Sessions Judge, upheld the conviction of L. 
Eapoorchand Jain, General Secretary of the Jullundur Congress Committee but 
reduced the sentence from six months to the period already undergone. The 
appellant was convicted by the City Magistrate under Defence of India Act for 
reading out of Congress High Commandos resolution on war at a meeting held 
here early in November last. 

T 1 . Syed Ataiilla Shah Bukhari, an Ahrar leader, who was discharged by the 
Lahore High Court (April 15) is still in police custody as another case under the 
D. I* A* 15 pending against him in Rawalpindi, 

Pandha San tram a prominent Congress worker of Lahore, was arrested under 
the pefence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech in the 
district of Eoshiarpiir* 

Swami Jairam, Socialist leader of Allawalpur under the D* I. A. has been 
senteuced to nine months R. I, for delivering objectionable speeches at Beasniud 
and Dure in the Jullundur tahsil in January last. 

T President of the Forward Bloc, Multan was arrested under the 

connection with a speech delivered by him on April 13. 

Ti^arymnangal, organising secretary of the District 
Kisan Committee has been arrested under the JD. I. 


In Sind 


Mr, Mohammad Nassim, editor of the daily of 

K^achi has been an'ested under the Defence of India Rules for having printed and 
publi^ed two pamphlets alleged to contain anti-war literature. 

a three-four hours’ search of a local press under the 
Defence of India Act for suspected Communist literature. 


la Assam 


ffiiecS nn “ notification published in the Assam Gazette has 

SfimoM meeting or assembly shall be held in the 

lAklmnpur rroatier Tract unless permission is obtained from the District Magistrate 
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The order shall remain in force for a period of six months from the - date of the 
notification. 

Birendrai'handra^Misra, Secretary of the Sylhet D. 0. C., Abalafcant Gupta, 
Jyotirmoy Maudi, Kaliprasanna Das, Mahabubiirrab, Syamadas Sen, Bhupati 
Ohakravarty, Anil Shome and Keshabdas. members of the Congress were sentenced 
to pay a fine of Rs. 20 each or in default 7 days S. L by the Additional Dist. 
Magistrate of Sylhet for having led unlicensed processions in Sylhet. The accused 
preferred going to jail. 


In Bombay 

Mr. H. V. Kamath, Organiser of Bombay Forward Bloc and six others 
were arrested. 

Mr. S. Dange, the Bombay Labour leader was arrested by the 0. 1. D. 
on the 22nd inst. under the Indian Press (Emergency) Act and was realeased 
on a bail of Es. 500. 

Miss Godavare Gokhale, a member of the Servants of India Society 
and a member of the Council of Action of the B. P. Trade Union Congress 
was arrested on Sunday morning under the Defence of India Eule and taken 
to Poona. 

Senapati Bapat, whose entry into Bombay was banned by the Commis- 
sioner of Police last night and who was sent out of Bombay city limits 
by the city police last night, was aiTested this evening (.6 April) at Choupathi 
when he attempted to address a meeting. 

In Delhi 

Maulana Imdade Sabri, General Secretary, D. 0. 0. was arrested on 

April 28 under the Defence of India Act. This was followed by a police 
raid on his house and seizure of certain literature which was held to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Bhal Singh, General Secretary, Delhi P. C, 0. was arrested on 

April 12 under the D. I. E. 

Mr. Ramchandra, a local labour leader was arrested under the same act. 

Choudhury Sherjung, who was an accused in what is known as Ahmadgarh 
Train Dacoity Case, has been served with an order of the Local Government 
under Defence of India Act directing him to quit Delhi limits within 24 
hours and not to return for a period of one year without previous permission 
of the Local Government. 

In Earnatak 

Mr, S. V, Parulekar, member, Servants of India Society was sentenced by 
the Sub-Magistrate to 18 months S. I. under Section 124 (a) L P. 0. 

In N. W. F. P. 

Maulana Abdur Rahim Popalazai, a socialist leader of the Frontier 
Province, was arrested in Bannu under the Defence of India Rules. 

Maharashtra [Bombay Presidency) 

Mr. V. M. Bhushknte of the Forward Bloc Maharashtra Branch who 
was arrested on April 6 under the Defence of India Rules was convicted 
and sentenced (loth April) by the Divisional Magistrate of Poona to 1 year 
E. I. and a fine of Rs. 500 or in default to 6 months’ further imprisonment 

In IJtkal 

Mr, Jagannath Misra, President, Ganjam D. C. 0. was arrested on April 
24 under the D. L A. 

Mr. Lakshinarain Mishra has been arrested under Eule 38 of the D. I* A. 

In Ajmere Merwara 

The District Magistrate promulgated Sec, 144 banning public meetings 
which were to be held in celebration of the Jallianwala Bagh Day. The order 
stated that inasmuch as the celebrations at Jallianwala Bagh which 20 years 
ago constituted a danger to peace it was considered necessary to ban holding 
all public meetings which would be held in connection with the celebrations of 
the said day. Another Beawar message says that nearly a dozen places including 
the offices of the present town congress and the students federation were 
searched under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinances. 
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From the Adarsh Printing Press and the Navajyoti, a nationalist Hindi 
WeeHy, total securities of Es. 3,000 were demanded on llfch October, 1938 
under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act XXIII of 1931. 

Baba Narsingh Das, a prominent Congress woiker was arrested in 1938 
on the basis of a speech and prosecuted under Sec. 108 Or. P. C. and released 
on furnishing security for good behayiour for a year. 

Maulvi Abdul Bhakoor, President P. C. 0. was arrested on 19th Feb. 
1939 and prosecuted for a speech under Secs. 108 and 112 Or. P. 0. and 
released on iurnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Maulvi Shahid was also dealt with similarly. 

On April 12, 1939 the local Khadi Bhandar was searched by the police who 
took away some papers. 

Another security for Es. 1,500 was demanded from the Navajyofi on 
13th May, 1939 under the I. P. Emergency Powers Act XXIII of 1931. 

The Dist. Magistrate ordered all licenses for arms within his jurisdiction 
to be deposited in his office by 31. 8. 39, 

On protesting against unauthorised entry of the Police into a private 
meeting of the Railway Workers’ Union, the General Secretary Mr. Eiyaz 
Alam, was arrested on September 1, 1939 and prosecuted under Section 353 


I. P. 0. 

On October 2, 1939 Shri Eamnarayan Chaiidhury. a prominent Congress 
worker and Editor of the Navajyoti was prohibited by the District Magistrate 
under Sec. 144 Cr. P* 0. from delivering any speech for 2 months within the 

distn^j^ October 24, 1939 the police authorities arbitarily stopped the previously 

B itted ‘Bharat Milap’ Procession in the Nayabazar Sanare. In protest the 
us observed complete hartal for 24 haurs. 

Pt. Ladoo Earn Joshi was sentenced to 1 year’s R. 1. on a charge of 
delivering a seditious speech under Sec. 124 A, L P. 0, „ ^ , 

Securities of Es. 500 were demanded from the Vcdic Press under the 
Indian Press Emergency Powers Act XXIII of 1931. 

Warnings were given to the Navaiyoti, the Vijaya and the Arya Martand 

papers more than once. . „ . , e i .. 

The Fine Art Printing Press and house of Shivhareji were searched and 

copies of the Life of Swami Bhawaui Dayal of South Africa were forfeited. 

Permission for holding a public meeting on the 26th January, 1940 in the 
Town Hall was refused by the Municipal Chairman under the orders of the District 

^^^]2^^Students were made to furnish securities of Es. 500 each under Section 
112 Or, P. C. for shouting slogans in the Independence Day celebrations. 

In Feb, 1940, the Provincial Congress Office and the house of Shri Jwala 
Prasad, Mr. Mukerji, Baba N arsing Das were searched in connection with a revolver 
and catridges and Shiis Devi Prasad, Eameshwar and Bhyam Bihari Singh were 
arrested. The first two were released on bail and the third is in jail. The case 

^ On 12th March, 1940, security of Es. 500 was demanded from the Adarsh 
Printing Pres under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 

Security of Es. 300 was demanded from the Khadi Sandesh, a proposed 
Charkha Sangha periodical. 

In the first week of April 1940 the house of Baba Narsingh Das was searched. 
On April 10, 1940, the District Magistrate ordered the National Flag erected 
by the Khadi Exhibition to be removed within ^ two hours. On the Committee’s 
failure to comply with the ukase, the Police handled down the Flag and the 
Flag-staff, 

On April 28, 1940 the Monthly Flag Salutation Ceremony was to take place 
in the compound of the Town Hall, where such celebrations and meetings were 
held several times before without let or hindrance. But two hours before the time 
fixed for Ihe hoisting, Sj. Durga Prasad Ohaudhry, the Congress secretary was 
served with a notice by the Municipal Chairman prohibiting under orders of the 
District Magistrate the ceremony and meeting. 

On April 12, 1940 the offices of the provincial and City Congresses and houses 
Bhris Durga Prasad Ohaudhry, Secretary, City Congress Committee, Dr. Mukerji, 
Jwala Prasad, Abdul Bhakoor, Krishna Gopal Garg and Bal Krishna Garg, Pandit 
Lekhraj and others were raided and searched by the police who took away the 
minute books and papers of the City Congress Committee. 
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On April 8, 1940 Baba Narsinghdas was arrested under Sec. 39 of the Defence 
of India Act. 

Shris Kiishan Gopal and Balkrishan Garg, Secretaries of the Khadi Exhibition 
are being prosecuted under Sec. 188, Or. P. 0. 

On April 16, 1940 the Police searched the place of Syt. Eanchor Das Gatfeani 
of the Jodhpur War Council in Ajmer and took away some papers* 


The General Secretary’s Report 

The following is the text of the report of the General Secretary of the Indian', 
National Congress from March 1939 to February 1940 submitted to the All India 
Congress Committee sesshn at Ramgarh, 

The Tripuri Session of the Congress met under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Worldug Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rajkot. The controversies before 
and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere and 
confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen, 
Rival groups threatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were called 
upon to arrive at vital decisions cf grave import to the country. There being no 
Working Committee, no oflicial resolution could be placed before the subjects 
committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, the Presi- 
dent received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee requesting 
permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation arising out of 
the Presidential election. This resolution was sought to be moved in the A, I. C. C. 
but the President overruled it. He however allowed the resolution to be moved in 
the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

“This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

'Tn view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and tiie 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative that 
its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gaudhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji's 
leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the Fresh ient-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the subjects 
committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about : 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National Demand: 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist the 
imposition of Federation were once again reiterated. The resolution declared that 
an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and effectively the 
economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. The 
capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and was 
rapidly nearing exhaustion. The preposed Federation strangled and suffocated India 
still further* The Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the India Act 
should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people themselves. To 
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this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to get ready for a 
nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disrupti-ve forces. 

Congress Machinery : 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed iiTegularilies and abuse in the woiking of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the cousliiutioii. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and eflieiently ^ Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the suhjee.ts committee or the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tri]juri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution, as would obviate abuse and make for the eliiciont work- 
ing of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. 0. 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy : 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Eesoliitions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas, Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The TVafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was 

considered as symbolic of the solidarity of the twe countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate In The Congress ; 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of 
Sri Subhas Bose as president continued. The President was without a Working 
Committee. The Tripuri Session had aflirmed its adherence to the fundamental 
policies adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Qandhiji and had 
requested the President^ to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with 
his wishes. The Piesidcnt owing to his continued ill health could not 
personally meet Gandhiji, He therefore started correspondence with him. He 

set forth in detail his own view of the situation. He thought that Pandit 
Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, especially the clause which related to 
the formation of the Working Committee in accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. 
The resolution lent itself to various interpretations. Some i)eople held tliafc it 
was one of no-confidenee in him. Qandhiji was asked to give liis interpretation 
of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the benefit of his views about 

the formation of the Working Committee. He thought the situation demanded 
a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 members of such a 
committee and would allow Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to nominate the remaining 
seven* The General Secretary was however to be a nominee of his. In a long 

letter, the President mentioned the_ policies which he wanted the Congress to 
adopt. These related to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a six 
mouths’^ ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a com- 
prehensive scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the 

Congress at Tripuri). He was further of the view that violence in the country 
was on the decrease, and as such the country was better prepared for a final 
and decisive assault on British Imi)exialism. He also said that failure to adopt 
his suggestions would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his 

replies answered the various points raised by the President. He suggested 

a meeting of the leaders to settle the differences though he had his doubts 
whether this would serve the puipose, when there was mutual distrust and 
the difference were deep and fundamental. In his opinion the best course 
under the circumstances ^ would be for the President to form a homegoneous 
cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme if these 

received the approval of the A. L 0. C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expressed by the President on the problems engaging the attention 

country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Eight 
and the Left in Congress, should not woik, each on its own lines, without 
creating bitterness leading to civil, war about which the President had written, 
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The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the Working Committee. There was widespread dissatisfaction in 
the cotintry with this state ^ of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress or- 
ganisation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt that only 
a meeting of the A. I, _C. C could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Gandhiji. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolu- 
tion.^ He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the 
President free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a 
conference with the old members of the Working Committee. The President 
accepted the latter suggestion. Sardar Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting 
at Calcutta because of the excitement prevalent and also because, as he expressed 
afterwards, that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any pressure 
being exerted by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the "President 
and his inhueiice with Gandhiji were responsible for what had happened. 
Discussions with the old members of the Working Committee brought 
the solution of the problem no nearer. Only two courses were therefore open to 
the President either to form a homogeneous committee of those w’ho agreed with 
him or to resign. At the A. L C. 0. meeting he explained the situation in the 
light of the conversations he had with Gandhiji and the ex-members of the Work- 
Committee. He said that in view of Gaiidhiji’s refusal to nominate a Woiking 
Committee and the failure of conversations with his ex-colleagues, no other course 
was left to him except to form a Working Committtee of his choice. To this 
course he was averse, the reasons being that such a committee will not command 
the confidence of the House and of Gandhiji and also because he believed that a 
composite cabinet was desirable. Under such circumstances the A. I. 0. C. could 

appoint a Working Committee of its own choice but it might be one in whii'h he 

may be a misfit. He tlierefore thought that if he resigned his presidentship and 
another president was elected, it would be easier for the A 1. C. C. to settle the 
matter, ‘After mature deliberation and in an. entirely helpful spi^it^ as he said, 
he placed his resignation in the hands of the Committee. This necessitated the 
election of a new president. To avoid this unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal 
moved before the House that Sri Sabhas Chandra Bose be requested to withdraw 
his resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Committee, which functioned 
in 19li8. Explaining the proposition, Pandit Neliru made clear how two seats 
vill be available on the Committee for infusion of fresh blood which Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The proposition was, however, not 
acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon the A. I. C. 0, proceeded 

with the election of the new President. Babu Kajendra Prasad’s name was 

proposed and accejded by the A. 1. 0. C. Thus ended the melancholy episode 
of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Eajendra Prasad announced the following personnel 
of the new Working Cemmittee 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, Bhriraati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Seth Jumnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Di'. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhnlabhai J. Desai, Sliankarrao 
Deo, Harekishiia "Mehtab, Dr, B. C. Roy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment 
Act was an attempt to concentrate all poNvers in the hands of the Central 
Government in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial 
autonomy and reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The 
A. I. d G. therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of 
such an amendment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners 
who weie still in jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day 
was observed all over the country in pursuance of this resolution and instructions 
issued by the President. 

Reform in the Congress Machinery : 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. L C. C. for obvious reasons could not 
give effect to the resolution of the Congi-ess passed at Tripuri, about reform 
in the Congress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution.^ All 
that was possible was to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, 
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Shris Jawaharlal Netiru, B. Pafctabhi Sitararaayya, Narendra Dev, and J. B* 
Kripalani to go into the question and report to the nest meeting of the A. I. 0. 
C. This committee met in Bombay from the 3nl to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma 
Gandhi participated in its deliberations. Shria Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai 
Desai were present by special invitation. The Committee had before it about 
200 concrete suggestions forwarded to the A. I. 0, 0. office by Congressmen 
and Congress organisations in response to the General Secretary's request for 
saggestiona. These were given careful consideration. Among the important changes 
recommended were: 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such |)ermanent members, 

(ill) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member 
of the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any 
elective committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and Distiicfc Election 
Tribunals and 


(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A, I. C. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote : 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 21sb to 27th June 1939, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the Constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendation (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial 
powers to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress 
opposed to them might be precluded from holding any office in the Congress 
organisation. Similar provision in the existing constitution related only to communal 
organisations. The words “any organisation” extended the scope of the article 
in question. Gandluji’s advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional 
amendments should be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. 
It was therefore decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the 
leftist groups in the Congress be dropped. Sirailary recommendation (vi) which 
sought to modify the system of proportional representation by single transferable 
vote was also dropped because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. L 0. 0. was called especially to discuss the 

constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were Uie most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly imdermiuina 
the foundations of the great organisation. ^ 

The Bombay Meeting of ihe A I. 0. 0. though called expressly for considering 
constitutional amendments, had before it several important matters requirint? 
immediate attention. Anaong them were the questions of (i) Indians in Cevloir 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. ^ ’ 


Indiana in Ceylon : 

The Ceylon Government adopted without any previoue notice, measures which 
reavdted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers 
in ail departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of 
unemployment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment 
in India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemnlovment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly iiiere as it was in all other countries whci-A 
mpeririirtic. exploitation exist^ but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to 
deal wife It was mi]nst and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive 
agsmrt Indiaim m ril vooatms, and oaiupationB, official and otherwiae Cessation 
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of fresh recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled 
residents of the county looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. 
C. C. Office, the Congress President, _ and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with 
representations fi^in Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
The Working Committee and the A. I. 0. 0. that met in Bombay in May, lOdO 
gave earnest consideration to these^ representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave con diet 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and representative associations and individuals 
on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable 
settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 16. A magnificicnt re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Oeyloneso 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out. was a small and petty one in the context of 
larger problems they had jointly to face. It was therefore, proper and necessary 
that this small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered 
some wholesome advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget 
the country of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country 
with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 
He addressed several large and crowded public gatherings whore he emphasised the 
necessity of preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two 
countries and remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. 
This high-minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round. 
The Ministers, however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in 
their scheme but they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to 
minimise hardships consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fib to make any major changes in 
the measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Woiking Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylou their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewhere contributed greatly to the riches and advancement of 
the common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other 
inhabitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. The Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigration of 
labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision of the 
Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians in Sonth Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought to 
be enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight, would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. 0. C. passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Qandhi-Bmuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
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undeitakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I. 0. 0 voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers' fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissensions among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Government 
was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their prede- 

ces..oi^.^ reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : ‘The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans, residentially, industrial- 
ly and practically should be carried out without delay and that on the basis of 
the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages steps should 
be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Government, therefore, 
to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that policy effectively.' 
The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U, P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two Pro- 
vinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release of 
political prisoners but in the non-Oongiess administrations of Bengal and the 
Panjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internees who had been in jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of prisoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail 'I'here were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They had declared to Gtindhiji that they liad 
no faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who 
were released were not known to have created any trouble. Under these circums- 
tances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. But the 
Bengal Government for reasons best known to them, took a different view of their 
responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on July 
7 and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an un- 
pleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Shri Mahadeo 
Desai, Shris Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger-strike was received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They 
hoped that the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 
The Working Committee, however, took care to point out that it is wrong 
on the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for 
tikeir release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose : 

The Bombay A. I. 0. 0. iu June passed two resolutions ; one related to 
Satjagraha in provineea’ and declared that no Congressman may offer or 
oi^nise any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India 
mUiont the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned : 
ae otter defined tlie rdation between Congress Ministries and the P. G. O’s 
Ohe fWfliulwaB Ifete opposed by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, 
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but were passed by a large majority after full discussion^ It was expected that 
the decisions thus democratically arrived at would be loyally accepted by 
Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and their oflSce-bearers. But very 
soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the action of Shri Subhas 
Chandra^ fiose* He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day when a counti 7 - 
wide agitation^ against the said two resolutions was to be inaugurated. The 
Congress President on hearing of the proposed demonstrations issued a state- 
ment in which he warned Congress Committees and their office-bearers against 
participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the resolutions 
of the A. J. 0. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by Congress 
Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, there 
would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bo?e went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C, G. This 
created an extra-ordinary situation. The President wrote to Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as 
not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the future of the _ Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and 
demonstrations consisting of some congressmen and many non -congressmen 
were held in several^ places with varying success. In Bengal the Executive 
Council of the Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in 
Calcutta and several of its prominent members and office-bearers participated 
in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 
1939 considered the situation and the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
and others. They had before them the explanation of Bhri Subhas Chandra 
Bose. He argued that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his 
view regarding any resolution passed by the A, L C. 0. Denial of this 
constitutional right was, he maintained, tantamount to suppression of Civil 
liberty within the Congress, If the explanation was not considered satisfactory 
by the Working Committee, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility 
for the demonstrations and expressed ^readiness to face any disciplinary action 
taken against him, cheerfully. The Working Committee considered the situation 
and the explanation. It came to the conclusion that in his explanation Shri 
Subhas Bose had wholly missed the main point which was that as an ex- 
President of the Congress and as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee he should have realised that after having received instructions from 
the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them 
implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the President, It was 
open to him to appeal afterwards if he so desired to the A, I. C. C, or open 
session. If Subhas Babu's contention that every member is free to interpret 
the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member were to act on that 
interpretation, contrary to the decision of the President, there will be perfect 
anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that 
it would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of 
discipline by Subhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of 
indiscipline, Shri Subhas Babu be declared disqualified as Pi*esident of the 
Bengal P. 0. C. and to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for 
three years as from August 1939. Tlie Committee however did not take any 
action against the executive council of the B. P, C. 0. or the individual 
Congressmen. The Working Committee left it to the P, 0. C. to take such action 
as they thought necessary against offending members under their respective 
jurisdiction if they did not express regret for their indiscipline. 

National Planning Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Com- 
mittee was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which 
WTiB held in December 1938 drafted an elaborate questionaire, which was sent to 
various Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and 
individuals. The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1939. 
As originally concaved the Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain 
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amounfc of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investigations 
by the larger body — a National Planning ComraiBsion* But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis* 
A mere superficial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed later. 
It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning Committee. It 
appointed 27 sub-corn miltees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of 
the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were divided under seven main 
heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demographic relations, (iv) 
transport and commuaication, (v) commerce and finance, (vi) public welfare and 
(vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The funda- 
mental aim to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living 
implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The 
average annual income per capita in India is placed at Rs. 65. This is the most 
optimistic calculation. It includes the rich and poor, the town dweller and the 
villager. Even according to this the average for the villager cannot be more than 
Bs. 25 to 30 per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable deficit in 
food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. The 
national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years to 
ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the nation- 
al wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can 
and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of im- 
portant States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. It 
has a well-staffed secretariat, Prof, K. T. Bhah has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion* The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down oy the Congress in its resolutions passed from to time time. It had repeatedly 
declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
with all their cruel implications. It had expressed in unmistakable terms its 
sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the victims 
of unprovoked aggi’ession. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic forces in 
Spain. It protested against the ^ conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. As a 
natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirely from the foreign policy 
of the British Government which was considered responsible for these tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by any outside authority 
to impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated de- 
clarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in ^ order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provin- 
cial governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian 
troops towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aaen without the 
consent of the Central Legislature unmistakably; showed Britain’s desire to entangle 
India in a future war. To mark their dissociation from these measures and to 
gWe effect to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at 
Wardha in August last called upon Congress memhers of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provin- 
cml Governments were directed not to assist in any way the war preparation of 
the British Government which were on foot. 

As soon as wax broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India was 
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declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting Governments. 

The sympathies of the country, generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India's entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India's attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called 
Mahatma Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral 
support and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhiji took the 
public into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made 
it clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the 
Congress or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the 
destruction of any people. He was not at the time thinking of India's 
deliverance. What would Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed 
or Germany humiliated I His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purely humanitarian view-point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered 
the situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involve^ the President 
invited Shris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, 
Jayprakash Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping 
their decision. Mr, M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and 
give the Committee the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invita- 
tion owing to previous engagements. After mature deliberations the Working 
Committee issued a comprehensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from 
time to time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that Ini*a 
was declared a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the 
country virtually in defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The 
Working Committee took the gravest view of these developments. While it 
unhesitatindy condemned the latest aggression of the Nazi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its cooperation could not be had by 
compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were awaie that the Government of Great Britain and 
France had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and 
to put an end to aggression. During the war of 1914-18 also the declared 
war-aims were the preservation of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these 
aims entered into secret pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the 
Ottoman Empire, If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, 
colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it. Jf, however, the issue is democracy and a world order based on 
democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee were con- 
vinced that the interests of Indian democracy, did not conflict with the interests 
of British democracy or of world democracy. But there was an inherent conflict 
between democracy in India or elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish full democracy^ in 
India, and the Indian people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will gladly 
associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and 
for economic co-operation. 

The Working Committee therefore invites the Bntish Government to delate 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and impe- 
rialism and the new order that is envis^ed and in particular how these aims are 
going to be applied to India and to be given effect to in &e present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear 
dedaration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of imperialism 
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and Eaficiam alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far 
more important to give immediate effect to it,^ to the largest possible extent, for 
only this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured* 
The real test of any declaration however is its ai>plioation in the present, for it is 
the present that will govern action today and give Rlia])e to the future. 

The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Him Jawaliarlal Ndiru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Siib-Oommittee consisting of Pandit Jawaluirlal (Ohairman), 
Sardar Vallablibhai Patel and Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to tlie press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He liopcd that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Commit!, ec^s demand lor a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a 
mental revolution on the part of British sUUcBmon i.e., honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war. and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and Franco. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statosmanlike 
document. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and 
Germany. The people of the oppressed nationalities ado])tcd the manifesto as their 
own. The British Government in England, however, and a confliderable section of 
the British uresf* took care to give it the minimum possiiile publicity. But tlie 
more advanced section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration of war aims and peace aims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignoro this 
challenge of the Congress. Soma answer had to be given. The Viceroy had 
recourse to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallablibhai Patel and Mahatma Gaiulhi, lie 
also met Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League. These interviowH how- 
ever were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 
interviews before he could frame an answer to the simple and straigniforward 
question the Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it 
was felt necessary that a special meeting of the A. I. C. 0. be called to consider 
the manifesto issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly 
at Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. I. 0. 0. passed a resolution endorsing 
the statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Commitce 
to take such steps as may be nece 88 ai 7 to give effect to it. The Committee repeated 
its condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be eslablished and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an Independent nation, and at present ap])lica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. 0. 0. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee's 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us”. 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters ; 
(i) objectives of His Majesty's Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Gfovemment with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opiniwi with the prosecution of the war. _ 

(i)— Aa to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a pmensa definition of wax aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
irvMf xtfesxed to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : “We are 
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seeking no material advantage for ourselves... We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an^ uneasy^ truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(ii) -“For the second question, the question of Indians future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
step to this goal '‘His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes t^o 
resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent 
the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain _ appropriate... . At the 
end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communiiiest parties and infarebts in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the framing 
of such modifications as may seem desirable.’’ 

(iii) --As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative ot all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor General would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. _ 

The Declaratiou was so complete a dcuiul of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to de- 
clare ; “the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone”. It was con- 
demned by even uon-Congress circles as la-.-kiug in luiders fan ding and imagination. 
It looked as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising 
differences. 

The Working Committee which met at \Yardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They jiassed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as 
a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had 
asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafides regarding 
India, irrespective of the attitude of opposition ijarties and gro “2'he Congress 
had always stood for the rights of minorities. The freedom the Congi'ess claimed 
was not for the Congress or anv particular gioiip or community but for the nation 
and for all communities in Iiidia that go to build that nation. In the circums- 
tances, the Congiess cannot possibly give any support to Great Britain for it would 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always 
sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Con- 
gress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. . . , , , , , 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the disBOciatiou of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britain specially with the^ war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. Jnuia withdrew her condition- 
al moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The pro- 
vincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part was still-born was 
now dead beyond possibility of resurrection. , r j 1 1 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any doubts 
that Congress was not out for power and ^ office but for the emancipation of the 
people of India from foreign yoke. The ministries^ had done good work. Several 
reforms measures for tlie amelioration of the condition of the masses were pending 
before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had little 
chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done being 
undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to allq-v 
small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country to its 

The situato^Seated by the resolution of the Working Commito andfe 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It introduced to mockery all the fine phrases about peace ana 
democracy used by British statesmen. 
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To letrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel 
Eoare spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in 
effect said the same things that had been badlj said by the Viceroy. As a result 
of these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the pro- 
posed changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the 
Provinces. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the 
Viceroy that it was not possible for Congress to co-operate unless the policy of 
the British Government was made clear on the lines suggested by^ the Congress. He 
added ‘^It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. 
It has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that 
it is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agreement 
and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But 1 would point out that 
this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian 
freedom as suggested above.” . 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said, ‘‘The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not sought 
to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again that 
the recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation. ‘‘Ihe Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should 
reflect the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The Minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. ^ As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. ^ , j. ^ , 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
imtil the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committee expressed Ratification “at the readiness exhibited by 
Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience should this become necessary ” 
But civil disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent army must 
be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of preparedness lay 
in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially spinning and 
promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promoting communal 
harmony by personal acts of service and the up-lift of Harijans. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem—the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr, M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the one 
hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other— proved 
abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
Lw^e was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
8ac3i a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
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own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and seyeral Muslim organisations representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leadership 
of the League. 

In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim League 
carried on a regular propaganda against the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the 8 Provinces. The latter were accused of a set design to esta- 
blish Hindu Raj and crush the culture and religion of the Mussulmans of India 
and annihilate their political and economic rights. The accusers were repeatedly 
challenged to produce instances of the communal tyranny and domination. Vague 
and indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggerations were the 
only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vande Matram, dying of the 
national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and such like 
activities were instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These activities were 
nothing new. The national flag had ever since 1921, been the symbol of national 
solidarity and oppositions to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to Islam. Baiide 
Matram had come to be the national song by historical associations since the early 
years of the present century and had been in vogue ever since the partition. The 
Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the Congress 
authorised only that portion of it to be sung to which no possible objectiou could 
be raised. The common language, the Congress advocated, was Hindustani as 
popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri or the Urdu 
script. All these activities were old but the League opposition to them was new. 
Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and Congress Governments 
avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Governments. A report 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallahhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a report. The 
Congress Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies (o these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising 
therefrom in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem 
and bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. 
It was recognised by Congress leaders lliat in a crisis like the present it was 
essential that India should present a united front and compose all her internal 
differences. To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in 
September last to consider the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
to join in the discussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical 
situation facing the country. Mr, Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the Provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minoiities 
whose life and liberty, ])roperly and honour were being assailed every day. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges weie persisted in it was but fair that they should be 
inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President 
suggested Uiat if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) ^ agreed. Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice pf 
the Federal Court might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his 
not being available some other person of similar standing might be approached. 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied that he had placed the whole case before the Vic^eroy 
and had requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Gover- 
nors of the Provinces had been expressly charged under the Constitution with 
the responsibility of protecting the rights and the interests of the minorides. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiry m 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide 
circulation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to farther accentuate the wtuadon. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 

35 
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\rith the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however 
was not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done 
to the detriment of the country, Pandit Jawaharlal resinned personal contacts 
with Mr* Jinnah. The communal problem ai)art, the Working Committee was 
anxious to evolve a common approach to the political issues coimecled with the 
war-crisis. Pandit Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired 
result. The communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. 
Jinnah wanted to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed 
to resume talks whenever and wherever it suited Mr. Jinnah. ^ 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all internal differences. The resolution passed by the Working Conniiittee 
emphasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for ^ the country 
included the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which 
the Congress had always pledged itself. They also emi)liasisod that the easiest 
method of arriving at a solution of the communal iiroblem was provided by 
demand for a Constituent Assembly. It would represent^ the various ]iarties and 
interests in the country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest 
the otherwise interminable controversies with regard to the reprcscntalive characler 
of this or that organisation. Muslims would have re])reseutiition on it to the 
full extent of their numerical strength in the country, through sci)arate electorate, 
if they so desired. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would 
be the special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to 
the satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible 
would be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of dcstails was an 
easy matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, 
with a Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was 
the most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at 
an agreed solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks bct.wecn Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Priday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe 
this day as one of thanksgiving that the Confess Governments had at last ceased 
to function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliverance* from 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
OongresB ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim oiiinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The 'Deliverance Day’ coming as it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the counti-y was passing through a serious political crisis look the 
country by surprise. Gaudhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to^ call off the ‘Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah, argued 
Gandhiji, had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibiUty of being 
both the accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested 
to examine the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of MuBsalmans 
were asked to cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on 
that account to thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and 
proper to wait for the Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Bub-Coramittee, in a 
^atement to the press, repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr, Jinnah. 
He stated that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Gommmittee first 
made the charges against the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire 
into each allegation and submit a report. These reports showed that the charges 
were entirely unfounded. Some months later, Dr. Rajeiidra Frosad, the Congress 
President, offered to submit the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal 
for inquu'y, but Mr. Jinnah spurned the ofier, stating that he had placed the 
Viceroy. "When Mu. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Bardar 
VaUabhbhaL had instructed every Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them 
as they were also affected by the charges, and he was informed that the Governors 
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considered the charges as unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise 
the charges as wild, reckless and intended to endanger communal peace. The 
repetition of the unproved charges was the more dei)lorable in that Pandit Jawahar- 
lal and Mr. Jinnah were about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal 
settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Government, All along Congress had been identified by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the^ Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu orpnisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of 'Deliverance Day’ created 
an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks with him 
in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress and the 
Muslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. Also 
the distrust of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. Pandit 
Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to this effect and asked if there was some common 
ground for discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common ground 
was possible first ‘*so long as the Congress is not prepared to treat the Muslim 
League as the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mussalmans of 
India”, and second “that we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress demand for 
the declaration as laid down in the resolution of the Working Committee, confirmed 
by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939”. The preliminary condi- 
tion emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congress of all those 
Muslims who are not in the League. “There were” replied Pandit Kehru “a large 
number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest colleagues. 
There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ul-TJlema, the All India Shia 
Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momin Conference, etc., apart from 
trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, majjy 
of these organisations and individuals have adopted the same political platform as 
we have done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from them 
or disown them in any way.” 

In these circumstances and with this back-ground the talks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to the Congress what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent”. 

Bengal Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Shri Subbas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P. C, 0. We give here the histoiy of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including ofiice-bearers was elected. Soon afterwards this 
Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the province. Complaints 
were received by the A. I. 0. C. Ofiice from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939, was invalid because (Ij there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules aud the constitution of 
the Bengal P. 0. 0., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as 
they were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. 0. 0. at 
Bombay regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as 
members of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the 
purpose of the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardha in 
August last went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the 
whole case and write the judgment. 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the Bengal P. 0. C. on July 26. Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the president of the Bengal P. G. C. as 
the result of a compromise on the part of the various groups within the P. C, C. 
According to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive 
council within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. 
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The president of the Bpnp;<al P. C. C. however made the nominations to the 
execulive out of time and without consulting the loudera of the minority j»;roupfi. 
To this, objeoliou was raised by the opposition Icudcre, ]n the moiuitime^ a fresh 
dispute arose iu conned ion 'with the aj^pointment of the Rlcd.ioti Tribunal, as 
provided for in tlie recently ainiMuled All India Constitution, The Workiiijr Oomini- 
ttee had fixed July 31, 1931) as the last date for the appointment of the Provincial 
Tribunal The A. I. C. G* Oflico and the President received complaints tliat 
althouj^h the constitution as amended in Ih)mbay had come into force, Provincial 
and Difltriet Tribunals liiid not been eoiistitiitod in Benp^al to deal with the^ oloction 
disputes. Instead they were bein{>; dealt with in the old way. The Ih-esidcnt as 
also the General t^ecretary instructed the P. 0. 0. to appoint the ^rrihunal iu 
conformity with the rules of the conRlitution as amended at Bombay and refer the 
election comiilaints to them. The appointment of the Provincial election Tribunal 
however required at least a three-fourths majority of the provincial executive. This 
majority was not available to the President in the Executive Council of Renfi;al 
P. 0. 0. It was therefore thought necessary to get over this rlitliculty by dissolving 
the old Executive and a])poiniiug a new Executive in which the no(‘essary majority 
for the a]>pointment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. 0, C. was 
requisitioned to elect a new Executive. The mooting as requisitioned was convened ; 
a new executive consisting of the Bupimrtors of the President was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal in terms of the amended constitulion. The oppo- 
sition alleged that the new Executive was not properly elected in as much as the 
lequisition for the P, 0, C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day^B clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were found 
substantially correct. The following extract from the PresideiiPfl judgment sums 
up the case : 

When it is sought to dissolve the Exceiiiivc Council which had boon formed 
by the President under the authority of the rrovineiiil Congress OommiUce, without 
assigning any reason in the notu*e and assigning (lifieirnt reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function iu spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and 
' the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict com])liance with the 
rules of the Bengal P, 0, C. This lias not been done and the meeting of July 26. 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void, Ihe old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void.’* 

A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the 
two decisions of the Working Committee-one relating to* the disciplinary 
action which was taken against its president and another declaring null and 
void the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C, held on July 26 
1939 and the appointment of the Provincial Tribunal The long resolution it 
passed about these two matters that “This Committee desires to make it 
clear that if it were to act in consonance with the opinion of the general 
public it should forthwith take the extreme step of defying the above two 
decisions of the Working Committee and such action would be enthusiastically 
received by the public of the province.” The Committee also expressed its 
opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected with the points at issue 
It questioned the validity of the Working Committee itself. It reaffirmed its 
faith in the Executive Council and the Election Ti'ibunal declared null and 
void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that “even at 
this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above two 
decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. 0. 0. be kept vacant 

transacted in consultation with 

Bhn Subhas Chandra Bose”. 

Tha Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 
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considered this resolution of the Bengal P. C. 0. It noted Trith regret that 
not only the tone and temper of the resolution but .also its contents are 
objectionable in the extreme, wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in 
its relations to the Woiking Committee and such as would entitle this com- 
mittee to take serious notice of them ” The Committee decided that it saw no 
reason to revise its decisions which were taken solely in the interests of the 
Congress organisation. It therefore called upon the Bengal P. 0. 0. to give 
effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee and elect a president 
for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. 0. G. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of 
the Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee, The President proposed to the yecretary of the Bengal P. C, C. 
that it he could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable he 
would advise the Working Committee to nominate them as members of the 
Tribunal. The liSecretary however could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was therefore constrained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the 
constitution consisting of the following members : (1) Shri Saiishchandra Gupta, 
(2) Bhri Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee, (3) Shri Priyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at 
an emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in 
intemperate language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee 
about ^ Bengal and demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the 
meantime, complaints had been received by the President about the non-coopera- 
tion of the B* P. 0 C. officials with the Tribunal whose appointment had 
been disapproved of by the B. P. C. C. Executive in one of its resolutions. 
In particular, the President had directed the B. P. C. C. Becretai7 to can 7 
out in the Rajshahi dispute the interim order of the Tribunal pending final 
disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had also been instructed 
to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that all monies 
belonging to the B. P. 0. 0. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the B. P. C. 0. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. 0. 0. 
Executive and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some of these 
resolutions are ^ highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial 
committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee, will feel compelled to 
take notice of the same.*^ The Working Committee also had received certain 

complaints regarding acts and omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. 
The Working Committee noted that the Bengal Executive Council had not 
been following sections 38 and 39 of the Bengal P, C, C. constitution 
requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal P. C. C. shall be deposited 
in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals to be made by cheques 
issued under the joint signatures of the President or Secretary and the 
Treasurer and that the Secretai 7 may keep with him up to Rs. 100 as 

imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C, C. was asked to submit 

without delay to the A, I, 0. 0. Office copies of the audit report for the year 

1937 and 1938. The Working Committee also in compliance with the article 
XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. L 0. 0. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1939 up to 
October 31 and all other special funds connectea with the B. P. 0, C. and to 
submit their report before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The 
executive of the B. P. 0. C. were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Committee further regretted that inspite of their resolution 
on the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the 
Leader of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A, 1 . 0.0. fund 
formed out of the contributions of the Congress legislators in Bengal to the 
B. P. 0. 0. The Working Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal 
Congress Legislative Party to transfer the amount of this fund to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. ^ m -i i 

The Working Committee reaffirmed the appointment of the Eleciion Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating 
to the Tribunal which the Working Committee was^ compelled to appoint in 
terms of the Congress constitution. The persons constituting the Tribnual were, 
in the opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and 
could deal with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 
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The Working Committee rep'ctled the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
P. 0, 0. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contraven- 
tion of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the 
press. 

The Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. while it elected a new president of 
the B. P, C. 0. on the advice of Slui Subhas Chandra Boso deplored the decision 
of the Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal ai>])ointed by the 
Working Committee and expressed its comidete want of confidence in it, The 
Secretary of the B. P. G. C. also failed to carry out the spccdlic direction given 
to him about Rajahahi by the Working Committee. Dnable to function in 
the absence of cooperation from the B. 1\ 0. C. the members of the Tribunal 
tendered their resignations. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this slate of things in 
Bengal, and said that the situation called for drastic action uiulor Article 
XI 11 C (ii) but they refrained from such action in view of the approaching 
elections. But it was necessary to take steps to ensure fair election. To this 
end the Working Committee appointed an ad haq committee with Maulana 
Abul Xalam Azad as Chairman to make all necessary arrangements in connec- 
tion with elections of delegates to the next Congress and Congress Committees 
in the province. The B. P. C. C. and others concerned wore directed to give 
cooperation to this ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. S. 
R. Batliboi & Co. Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, ap])oint.cd by them to go 
into the B. P* 0. 0. accounts. The auditors received but i)art\al cooperation from 
the B. P. C. 0. officials. From the facts as disclosed in the rci)ort, it appeared 
as the Working Committee resolution stated that the Secretary of the B. P 0. 0. 
had failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quil,e clear 
that the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any jiavt of the 
balance of the funds, admitted by him to bo with him on that day and that a sum 
amounting to Rs. 10,371-3-7 was not produced nor banked by the Secretary up to 
December 13, 1939 on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money 
ought to have been at least ready for production if not already banked. Besides 
this, the state of affairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and 
vouchers were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee considered this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P, 0. 0. that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain uiibaxiked and otherwise unaccounted for. q'he Committee 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate sle}i6 to keep proper accounts 
and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of B. F. 0, C. 

Exe^tive Council of the Bengal P. 0. 0. considered the resolution of 
the Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections 
in Bengal. The Council characterised the appointment as “unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides being high-handed and unw^arranted.’’ The Council de- 
clined to accept the decision of the Working Committee and resolved to continue 
functioning in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B, P. C. 0. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Rs. 10,000 in the 
hands of ^ri Subhas Chandra Bose to execute the present and luture programme 
of the B, P. C. C. This grant practically exhausted the cash balance in the bank 
to the credit of B. P. 0. C. This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
proceeds of primary membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the new 
P. 0. 0. 

• Secretary of the B. P. C. 0, issued a circular to the district committees 
askmg them not to recognise the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 
B. P. 0, 0. 


•t ^ he Bengal P. ^^ich met afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its protest against the appointment of the act hoc committee but at the same lime 
earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to toist their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the re^lution of its Executive Council retusing to accept the cd hoc 
committee and the Secretary’s circular to all subordinate committees asking them 
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to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with the ad hoc 
committee. On the other hand the resolution “recorded its full confidence in the 
present executive council, the Piesident, Secretary and office-bearers of the committee 
and requests them to deal with the situation as it arose,” It requested its Presi- 
dent and Shri Sarat Chandra Bose to represent its case at the next meeting of 
the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the B, 
P. C. G. and its Executive. It heard Shri Sarat Chandra Bose at length and de- 
cided not to alter previous resolutions. The Executive Council of Bengal has since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the Working 
Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committees not to co-operate with 
the rtd /ioc Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. Elections 
are however being organised by the Committee and many districts and other com- 
mittees are cooperating with ti^e Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on 
account of this controversy and attitude of non -cooperation and defiance of the Bengal 
Provincial Confess Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not 
be completed in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presi- 
dential election. It is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time 
for the meetings of All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and 
that the delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working Com- 
mittee had resigned. The Working Committee appointed another Tribunal in its 
pjace consisting of Shri Atnl Chandra Gupta as Chairman and Shris Birendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been function- 
ing since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Couneilj the Working 
Committee did not consider it necessary to take any farther action in view of the 
forthcoming elections. However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal P. 0. 
C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensing, Hoogly and Jessore District 
Congress Committees for cooperating with the Bengal Congress Election Committee 
appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not only defiance of the 
Working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all subordinate committees 
in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in jurisdiction to the Bengal 
P. C. 0. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, subordinate committees 
that were cooperating with the Election Committee needed protection. The Working 
Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore constrained to pass the 
following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. 0. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hooghli and the Jessore district 
Congress Committees on account of their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of Dec. last. The 
resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working Committee leaves no 
room for any farther condonation of their indiscipline. The Working Committee, there- 
fore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why it should not be disaffiliated 
under Article XIIl of the Congress Constitution. The President is authorised after 
receiving such explanation as may be offered to take action thereon and, if satisfied, 
to pass orders withdrawing all recognition from the present Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and further authorises him to take such further action as may 
be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the Congress work in that 
province, 

“The District Congress Committees of Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. 0. or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working Oom- 
mitee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that the 
Bengal P. 0. 0. or its Executive Council offers, the Bengal P, 0. C. and its Execu- 
tive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the aforemen- 
tioned Election Committee.” 

Affairs in Indian States 

The year 1938 saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian 
States. The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the 
States, big and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and 
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hostility. They suppressed the movement with violence. Ivi some States where the 
movement was too stronjz: for suppression an attemiifc was made to come to terms. 
It was however soon discovered that this was only a device to jrain time. The 
Tillers ill their effort to combat the rciorm movement^ like their IkntiBh masters, 
did not hesitate to foment communal passions, lu some places as in Limbdi the 
criminal elements were cncoiiraiied t.o harass the reformers. 

The enthusiasm in some Bratos owinp; to the nature and extent of repression 
could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places there was some 
violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagrah. Violence gave the 
auilioriUes opportunity for severe repression. Tlio people wore not trained to the 
sacrifices necessary for a prolonged strngirie. In smaller Rtalcs, whore the repres- 
sion was most inhuman, tlio population was too small to keep up the fight for 
long. Help from outside conlfl not do much. It was, therefore, felt that if the 
tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would bo reaction and demoralisa- 
tion. Gaiidhi]i sensed the danger, lie therefore advised suspension of civil dis- 
obedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the constructive 
programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The paramount ])Ower looked not only unconcerned while all this re])re3sion 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the States without insisting u]ion justice 
being (lone to the people of the States. Whenever it is the qucslioji of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there is no licHitation to inter- 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Toliti- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovernmeut. But raisgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
oilicers. Real misgovernmeut is not the concern of the ])aramonnt power. It 
tolerates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes arc used like minorities 
for frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and arc the 
special charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed 
Federation to defeat the will of the Indian people to freedom. The Federation has 
disapi»eared from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The i)riiices 
protest at the top of their voices their loyally to the paramount power and their 
love for liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the ex- 
pression of their identification with the British empire. They have ])laccd all their 
resources at the disposal of the crown. They all are in alliance with the so-called 
democratic powers and agalnsc Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their 
own little territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the 
humour of the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keeps up 
appearances in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it 
were the free expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are 
good and beautiful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the 
creatures of the present order and they know they have no existence apart from it. 
With it they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of 
the minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it^ They must have their reward. The ])ower that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands sc^lf -condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of lua people! 
For whose good doos^tlie inincely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
Btates only shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

In Travaccore 

Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive States 
in India. It has as its Diwan Sir ?. C. Ramaswarai Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement 
® State has been reactionary in the extreme. In 

1938 the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a 
series of arbitra^ orders issued by the Travancore Government proliibiting meetings 
of the State Congress within the State, One of these orders declared the entire 
oi^anisation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
mor^ntum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resotfed to, ^ About 600 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
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realised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression* The 
gX) prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The State 
Congress was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 
civil resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore 
was in the thick of the fight Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to reconsider the situation created by his wrong policy and render 
justice to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan 
and the State Congress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a 
settlement. All talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever 
constitutional reforms the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an 
abandonment by the State Congress of any organised effort for responsible 
government. 

When negotiations failed, the State Congress resumed its constructive activities 
and the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan 's wrath was visited on several 
newspapers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige _ and_ power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. _ He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle* The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

In Mysore : 

The agreement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Kri])alaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made 
were not kept by the administration* Ihe order of deportation passed against two 
Mysoreans on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The 

E rohibition order passed under section 144 Or. P. C. forbidding the public from 
olding any meeting in the Town Mall maidan in Mysore was not only not 
withdrawn but renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the 
Government refused to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on 
the Reforms Committee, The gentleman holding the seat on behalf of the 
Congress resigned the membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to 
represent the Congress. The Government however refused to fill this seat by 
another nominee of the Congress. No reason was given for the refusal. These 
arbitrary acts of the administration were significant of the new mentality governing 
it. The State Congress was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming 
the struggle they wanted to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congress sought 
interviews with the Diwan but there was no response from the latter. There was 
no way of ending this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. 
Fresh efforts for a rapprochement were however directed to be made by the 
Working Committee of the State Congress before launching civil resistance. 1st 
September 1939 'was fixed as the time limit after the expiry of which they would 
be free to take an aggressive line of action. 1st of September came without the 
least response from the Government. The fight was launched. The^ repressive 
machinery of the State is now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised 
suspension and his advice has been accepted. 

In Jaipur : 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working 
Committee and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February 
1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from entry into Jaipur State. He was 
going there for famine relief and to preside over a meeting of the Praja Mandal 
which was not an illegal association. He was released in August after a harrassing 
detention of more than six months Soon after his release Jamnalalji engaged 
himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory settlement between the Jaipur 
Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not res] onsible government but elementa^ civil 
liberties, — the liberty to pursue constructive activities and peaceful educative 
propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them for responsible 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja. . . 

36 
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Shoxtly after the release of Shri Jamiialalji the Public Mcctinj^s and Procession 
Eci^ulation Act was repealed. This was but a small t'Ouc.esKioii and fell short of 
the” popular ckmaiid. U liowenu' iiidioaled the willini^ncKS of the authodlics 
to end the tension and appease the people. SUrl Jammilalii thererorc had a 
series of interviews with the Mtiharaja and pressiul the poindar dc.inaiid with lus 
accustomed patience. The interviews yielded the desired seLtUnuent. The main 
terms of tlio settlement wore (i) the rcleiiMe of political prisoners, (ii) the 
lifting of ban on all newspapers (iii) salisfaciory iimftni|nuMit of the Public 
Bocieties Act so as to rende.r imnocossary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in tdl quarters hi Jaipur as a lilting result of 
the quiet and dignilied struggle of the people for civil lilnn'tics. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however iHstmhing. 'I’lie Praja Mandal is 
asked by the authorities to get itself registered. This is nianil'estly contrary to the 
Durbar-Praja Mandal Agreement NegoLiatioiis are afoot for averting this broach of 
the agreement. 


In Hyderahad 

Hyderabad is a State with the largest population and the largest revenue. Tt 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest State in point of terrhory. But )M)liiically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary Stales. The State lakes particular 
care to prevent the entry of ‘undesirable outsiders’ into the State. Often the lead- 
ing Indian pai)ers are prohibited entry into the Stale hu'ritory. 

The Arya Satyagrah which went, on in Jlyderabad for over a year had a 
Bucccasfnl ending. The Ni/zani Government concc‘dod in stibslancc the religif)us 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrali was witlulrawn, 
hut not before the satyagralds bad undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
State jail. Several prisoner died in jiiil. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky rcj»ort of the Befonns Conuni- 
ttee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responRiblc and roprosoutativo Government 
for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in otlier words, the autocrat^.y oi the 
Nizam has bt*cii atlirmcd and rcalUrmod and every cilort to detract from its absolute 
character is cliscountonanced. To give the reforms however a ‘progressive’ appearance 
a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayals in villagt‘s, ^iho crux of the 
problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil Uberties. They find no idace any- 
where in the ‘lleforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress still eontiiuioB, 

In Orissa ; 

The Working Committee of Orissa People’s Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of affairs in various Btates in Orissa. report 
submitted is ^ a revealing document. ‘I'he state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these BtaU‘3 live a 
life of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and life of their 
Bubjeets are at their arbitrary disposal. Tlie report details incredible tales of 
tyranny and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spond at least 
50 per cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A 
considerable bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent on 
persons employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an 
unknown phenomenon. ^ Public meetings are not i)ermitled, newspapers are banned 
at will. Detentions wdthout trial, summary punishment of inconvenient Bubjoids, 
arbitrary confiscations of property* extortionate lines, beatings and torture are of 
frequent occarrence.^ ^ 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the Paramount power from 
whom the doings of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty States fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame 
nor humanity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with its 
consequent woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion, British 
troops were called to assist the State forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several 
people were shot down in Dheukanal, Gangpur and Rannur. Unable to bear this 
repression _a great exodus took place from these States. From 25 to 30 thousand 
people^ migrated into the province of Orissa. A demand suj>ported by the British 
aathwty came ^om the rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 
The CJongiess Government in. Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time 
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a ministerial crisis was threatened. But the miiiisti7 resisted to the last the 
pressure from the Governor. Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was 
fired upon resulting in a great number of deaths. I'lie popular demand for an 
inquiry was refused. The President of the Stales Peoples Conference appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry but the British agent refused permission to this dbmmittee 
to enter the State concerned. 

The British ofiiciala promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 


In Limhdi : 

Limbdi is a small State in Rathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,00.000, The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5. as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised in 
imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated entreaties 
and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the Praja 
Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was .suppressed with frighttul 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class 
which formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their 
houses were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was 
made unbearable they performed Hijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other States also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, States in the Punjab. Eajputana, 
Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same tale of 
people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and mustering 
courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of repression, 

woe and sufferiug. , ^ ^ , 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in States big and small It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the States problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the Stales all over India and the piogress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demaudedTthe liquidation of the Indian States system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, sp-ecialiy Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the States peoples and the part they are taking 

in passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 

Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other States in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
States which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the States were to be suitably 


It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly in 
the villa^-^es, such as S] Inning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical ^relief aud literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 

of the masses. , « t t ^ 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, 

the Conference resolved that the struggle in Indian States should be coordi- 
nated with the wider struggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the 
Btandincr Committee to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the 
All-India State’s Peoples Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising 
Pa-.dit Jawaharlrd Nehru and Dr. Pattabbi Silaramayya to represent the 
States Standing Committee before the W^orking Committee of Congress. 

Congress GoverimieBts 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons 
flPt forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two 
vears and some months. We give here a brief statement _ in hgures of the 
benWts that hare accrued to the people through me various legislative and 
executive measures undertaken by them while in office. -j t j. 

Ihese benefits were not eemfined to any parfaoular community but were 
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for the general mass of the people. In 'Bombay alone, the public, specially 
the poor, gained about seven crorcs annually from only 3 items, namely, 
prohibition, labour and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained 
about 40 crorcs owing to the ^ Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces 
show as great advantages accruing to the public from the policies followed by 
Congress Governments, 

The figures given here are not oxhansUvo. They rci>rcscnt only a part 
of the benefits conferred by the Congress Govornmonl.s. I'licir activities in the 
field of literacy* village iiplilt and social amelioration of the people have been 
as fruitful. 


Ma liras 


Item 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government 
Es. 65,00,000) 

Land Eevenue Eemission 1938-39 
Potentially estimated gain to Agricnliural 
debtors. Debt Relief (The Agriculturists 
Relief Act,) 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural 
Debt Relief Act. 

Harijan uplift : 1937-38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Rs. 


2 , 00 . 00,000 

71.40,00 


50,00,00,000 

300,00,000 

8,35.000 

9,38,300 

10.05,130 


Bombay 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing 

Es 180,00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of 

the Textile Inquiry Committee 
adopted by the Congress Government 

3. Amendment of the Laud Revenue Code 
4* Debt Redemption bill 


Rs. 

5,00.00.000 


95.00. 000 

30.00. 000 
30 to 40 

crorcs of rupees (non-rccurring). 


United Provinces 

Item 

Land Revenue : Remission in revenue 

(1) to Landlords 

(2) to Tenants 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 

Prohibition 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 

(2) 1939-40 

Orissa 

1. Orissa Tenancy Act 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amend- 

ment Bill (awaiting the Viceroy's assent) 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahanadi system was reduced by 

25 per cent as a permanent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation 
system is extended. 

4* Grazing fee is reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and rasad abolished. The Orissa 

Moneylenders Act was passed by which, among other things, no money- 
lender could recover more than an equal amount of the principal as 
interest. 

6. The Ori^_ Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales o£ court fees in 

Bourn (feiBsa. 

Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore 


Bs. 

3.57.00. 000 
10,71,00,000 

9.00. 00.000 

1 . 00 . 00.000 

2 , 00 , 00,000 

6,00,00,000 


4,00,000 
10 mono 
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Assam 

1. The grant of from 25 per cent, to 31 per cent remission in the land revenue 

assessment for 1938-39 28,00,000 

(non-recurriug) 

2. Flood relief operations 8,00,000 

3. Education ; An additional grant of 2,80.000 

4. 1939-40 Eemissioii 42,00,000 


5, Prohibition ; Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Dibrugarh and 
Sibsagarh subdivisions from April 15, 1939. The experiment was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. Many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward 
the campaign. A large number of treatment centres and temporary hos- 
pitals were opened where the addicts were treated by trained doctors. 
About 10,000 registered and over 5000 unregistered addicts were cured of 
the opium habit. Loss of Eevenue from the sale of opium is estimated 
at Es. 4.50,000 and tihe cost of the campaign at Es. 1,00,000 

Bihar 

Tenancy Legislation Es. 2,50,00,000 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 1.50,00,000 

(This year being an abnormal year, the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Es. 2J crores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Eevenue Es. 20 lahhs). 60,00.000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per 
cent p. a. in case of unsecured debts, subiect to the proviso that in no 
case shall the interest paid exceed the principal. 

Central Provinces 


Belief in Land Taxes Es. 11,87,170 

Textile Labour 5,00,000 

Prohibition (The Government losing 9 lakhs) 27,00,000 

Eeduction in Grazing etc, 1,18,000 

Irrigation rates 2,00,000 

Debt Ooncilation up to March 1939 5,83,00,000 


Observance of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report. 
The year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 
23rd April as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where 
resolutions were passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the 
British Parliament empowering the Central Government to act independently 
of the provincial Governments in the event of war emergency arising at any 
time, thus curtailing further the powers of the Provincial governments. The 
resolutions also affirmed India’s resolve to non-violently resist any attempt 
involving India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or natural 
resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 
to 13. Meetings, fliag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed 
as usual the princijgl features of the cdebrations. April 13th was observed as 
the Jalianwala Bagh Day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were 
made urging the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday with enthusiasm, 
A whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji. 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji's 
life, message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory 
resolutions passed. 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who 
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had any cons<‘ioai.iouR ohjVt'iioii to idcdjro tliPuiKoIvcfl to ply the charkha 
regularly, to rofrain from ri'pvsitiug that ])i\rt of the iiloclgo. 

The (lay, tliiH yt‘ar, was (‘olehniUul wilh sia'cial ontluisiapm. Tt began 
with Ih-abhal Phoi-ieB follovved by (lag lioiHiing and flag fliilutation. In the 
evening there, worn huge ]>nvessiniis t.c minatiiig in jmblte iiieclingH whore the 
full implieationB of the day and (he. pledge wtM'o explained to the andienee. 
After that tho pledge was adminislored l)y tho Oliainnan of tlio meeting! 
There was no interferoin‘0 on tho pari of tho (Joveriniient and tho day ]mm\ 
off peacefully. As UHiuil momhers of all oonHuuiul.ie.H and oliifisea partie.iiiated 
in the e.elehraliona. Our Mufllim eotintrymtm ^vere, as e-onspicnouH Ijy their 
presence as in other years in spite of the api)cal of the League rresident to 
boycott the day. 


53rd. Session— Ramgarh— 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

The following is tho Lctct of the. Wvlame Address delivered hy Bahu 
Eajendra Frosad as Chairman of Ike Rccepfiou, UommilUie 

It is a groat good fort,unc of the province of llihar that within its short 
life of 30 or 32 years it haw got this third 0 ])portuuiiy of making arrnge- 
menta for a session of the Indian Nalioniil Congresa. 1 extend to you all a 
most cordial and enthusiastic wcleonie. 1 ho]>e Unit now that you have taken 
the trouble of coming all the way to thiH place, you 'will not mind any 

inconvenience and discomfort that yon may have to hm: on a(‘.eoiint of shorL- 
comings in our arrangemeiits. Wlicrc you see the arrangemenis for the 
Congress today wess on ly some mon Ilia ago a jungle a jungle of the Hiimc kind 
that you sec standing some hundred or two hundred yards away from the 
paudal and on the fringes of Ma/Jiari>uri. It was no easy task to clear this 
jungle and to construct IJIiiidiarjmri and to arrange for fiu^^dy of water and 

light to it. But all diilicultics melted away in the proHenco of tho enthusiasm 
of our workers and particularly of the engineering siiiff. The engiucers could 
not have succeeded in their task, if all those who are eonneeiod with this 
piwince had not helped us wilh money and other workers ami i>nrtietihirly tlie 
labourers had not given them their fnll_ cooperation. During the- last three 
weeks we have had rain on several oceaRionB— sometimes heavy rain like what 
we have during monsoons, aipl much that had been eonstrueli'd has had to 
be reconstructed twice or thrice over again. This added eonHiderably to our 
costs and to the labour ^ of our workers, but their courago never faltered and 
you see Mazharimri as it is tocl'iy. Therefore, while oxteiuling to you a most 

hearty welcome I also wish to offer to all those who worked and helped our 

cordial thanks, 

BlHAn AND ITS UiSTORIOAIj IMPORTANCE 
Bihar is considered a backward province. This is true today. But Bihar has 
not been always like this nor is it going to remain like this in future, because 
It has all those resources which go to make a country or a nation groat It will 
not be proper for me to give a detailed history of Bihar. For a task like this I 
have not got the ability nor have yon tlic lime. 1 desiro to say only this that 
since the days of the Mahabharat right down to the time of Bakhtynr Ivhilji, Bihar 
had a very high place in the liistory of India and it will bo no exaggeration to say that 
there were long periods when the history of India was the history of Bihar writ 
large, jarasandh was a king of Bihar wlio gave many defeats to Brikviahna and 
reminders of the name of ^ Jarasaiulh are found oven to-day at Bajgir. The birth- 
place 04, Bndhism and Jainism is Bihar and the ]U'0vince owes its name to their 
Vihars. Lvery particle of the dust of a large portion of this province is sanctified 
by the tread of feet of Goutam Buddha and Jina Mahavira and their memorials 
nave been discovered scattered all over by research scholars. For a thousand years 
or more BuGhism grew, flowered and floiiriBhcd in this region and it was from 
here that it towards fciouth and North and East and "West to distant lands. 

Iwigs of the Mahabi}dhi tree were taken to Ceylon and planted there, and you can 
the descendant of the tree at Anuradhpur where, tradition has it, the light lit 
there literally burning even to-day* There is no land south of Ceylon right down 
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to the South Pole* On ^ the north ^ Budhism passed to Nepal and crossing Tibet 
inade Turkistan on one side and China and Japan its own, on iheorher* On the east 
it crossed over to Banna, Siam, Sumatra and other islands, it reached the furthest 
corners of the then known world. On the west it was accepted by the Afghan 
country and reached Turkistan. To-day when it is fouiid only in uama in the land 
of ics birth, nearly one-fourth of humanity ^eeks siioiter and eonsolaiion from it. 

Jainism remained coniined within the borders of India. Both Budlsism or 
Jainism were born near about the S-une time and the same ]dace and they spread 
also in India. The former eoiiqiiered the world aiid ioit its homeland ; the other 
considered it better to remain wiciiin India’s borders and even to-da} regulates the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men and women. It is a carious tiling tliat 
Jainism starting from North Bihar passed through Chhota Nnutuir or Jharkhand 
and progressed along the east cost to the south and from there, took a north- wester- 
ly course and ultimately reached Gnjarat and Bajp-itana ami spread its benevolent 
influence. In those areas and in the south it has iis largest number of votaries, 

Republics Flourishing in Bjhar 

The history of Bihar is not illustrious by reason only of the religions it gave birth 
to. It has seen great empires. The empires of those days were not like the empires of 
these days but of a different kind. Peo|.Ie often say that "India did not know deinocrai.-y 
and that there is some thing in the soil and climate of this ] lace which makes 
autocratic Government alone successful, Tne hi-*>ory of Bihar furuislies incontrover- 
tible evidence against this ignorant assertion. Just about the same lime when the 
Greek Republics were fighting against each other and even before that, there weie 
republics flourising in this piovince ; and if you like to know something about 
them you have only to turn to the researches of the lale Mr. Kashi Prasad 
Jiiyaswal, the results of which are recorded in his books. After the end of the 
republics Chandragupta established his empire and after ^ him Bindusara and Asoka 
extended it over the whole of Hindustan. Asuka’s pillars are to be found in all 
parts of the country and they not only furnish proof of the extent of his great 
empire but the inscriptions on them show also the heights which India had 
attained in these days. After the Maurya Empire the Gupta Empire came into 
existence and this also covered practically the whole of India. The high culture 
and civilization of those days have been the subject of eucorainm and praise by all 
historians. After the Gupta Empire the Pal Dynasty ruled and it was also a line 
of great rulers. 

No empire equal in extent to those emigres was ever established in any 
other part of India. These empires covered a larger area than the Moghul 
Empire and the British India Em})ire of today. The length and breadth of an 
empire, however, are not its greatest characteristics Bihar has also furnished 

malerial for man’s progress. You read stories about the old Rishis in books 

an<l places are pointed oat as having been the scenes of their tapasya, 

Buddha and Mahabir were of this ]»rovince. Among the older Rishis the places 
where Bring! Rishi, Gautam, Yishwamitra, Yasishta, Lomas and Durbasa did 
their tapasya are regarded even to-day as places of pilgrimage. The ecionce of 

language of Panini was tested here in Patna. Chanakya ought to occupy a veiy 
hidi place amongst the learned men of ancient India and of the whole woild. His 
Artha-shastra favourably compares with some of the best writings of modern day, 
Aryahhatta who a thousand years before Galileo proved that the earth revolves 
round the sun and not the sun round the earth made his marvellous discovery 
in this province. Nalanda continued to be a great seat of learning for several 
hundred years. There thousands of teachers and pupils used to live together. 
Excavations have brought out some of the buildings of those days which are 
well worth a visit. Bhikshus of Nalanda went to Tibbet and propagated 
Buddhism there* 

Empire of Asoka 

Y^ill it be hoping for the impossible if we were to hope that to-day when a 
great part of the world is engaged in mortal conflict and reddening it with human 
blood that like the Asoka of old who after having conquered Orissa after a cruel 
war saw that shedding of human blood was a great sin and changed the entire 
outlook of his empire, gave up his sword and sent out his son and daughter to 
distant lands to establish au altogether different kind of empire, even so will some 
one arise in the world and having put an end to bloodshed establish the empire 
of love and peace ? That empire of Asoka which he had established with his 
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Bword disappeared more than 2,000 years ago but the other empire in which he 
had bound together peoples of dillereut lands not with a chain oE steel but with a 
golden silken cord of love is still nourishing and will continue to lloiirish. If j 
could skip over 2,000 years I could say that on that self-same land our great 
General after returning from foreign lands has striven to show us the self-same 
path and it was from here that Gandhiji taught us his first lesson in sat-yagrliha 
The history of these 2,0u0 years is a long history and all those who were either 
the original inliabitafits or ncw-comers to these parts have contributed in their 
own way to its making. When Hhcr Khan took the spade in his own hands along 
with his ordinary soldiers and labourers to dig trenches and rcc,civcd the ambassador 
of the Moghuls in that very coiulition, he presented an example of that plain 
living and high thoughts and deeds which have ever been the cause of our nride 
and glory. ^ 

That portion of Bil\ar where this groat assemblage is meeting to-day has 
its own peculiarities. In beauty it is matchlesH. Its history too is wonderful. 
These parts are inhabited very largely by tlioso who arc regarded as the oviginai 
inhabitants of India. Their civilizatiou differs in many respcc-U from the civilization 
of other people. The discovery of old articles shows that this civilization is very 
old. The Adibasia belong to a different stock (Austrick) from the Aryas and 
pco])le of the same stock are spread towards the south-east of TiuUa in the many 
islands to a great distance. Their ancient culture is preserved in these parts to 
a considerable extent, pcrhai)s more than elsewhere. Jt is not, howo,vcr, as if the 
Aryas and the Adibasis never mingled with one another. As a matter of fact 
there have been considerable intermixture and exchange. Aryas liavc taken many 
things from them and they have taken many things from the Aryas. "With all 
this, however, they have kept themselves apart. It is the o]union of ex])crt8 that 
tlie colour and facial expression of the Biharis, the formation of their souls and 
even their language exhibit clear unmistakable marks of their inllucnce. J laving, 
however, once cast their influence on the Biharis, Adihasis Jiave made much of 
our culture and our speech their own. On the Hazaribagh plateau the dialect 
generally spoken is the dialect of South Bihar, namely, magahi. and on the Ranchi 
plateau the dialect spoken is Nagpuria and learncil men holtl that it is a branch 
of Bhojpuri of western Bihar. It is not as if this inter-mixture and exchange 
between the Aryas and the Adibasis have taken place in Bihar alone. From 
Burma right down to the eastern shores of Indo-Ohina civilizutiou has been 
influenced by our mutual co-operation. Borne 1,800 years ago our people from 
Champa (Bhagalpur) migrated and established the Champa colony in Indo-China. 
That is an incident in the history of the past which Bihar played amontr the 
Austricks of the South-East. ^ 

God has made this province very rich. The land of the northern portion is 
as fertile as any in India. You can grow almost every crop and almost every 
fruit that you like. Within the bowels of the earth in the southern T'ortion of 
the province there are to be found some of those things which are considered the 
most valuable in this age. Nearly two-thirds of the total production of the coal 
of the country is extracted from the mines of this province. We have practically 
a monopoly in iron, copper and aluminium, ores and mica in also found in large 
quantities. You can see some of the beauty of the jungles from where you are 
sitting. The wealth extracted from the forests is also not inconsiderable. Lac 
is also our special product in which we surpass all other provinces. 

‘A BLIND rOLLOWEB OF GANDHIJI’ 

In spite of all this, however,— our old history and present sources of wealth— 
this province is poor. It is backward in education. We are unable to compete 
with others in modern methods of worldly dealing. People often say that this 
province is a blind follower of Gaudhiji. The fact is true. And why should it 
not be ? He it is who within recent times has opened our eyes and the eyes of 
the rest of India and we consider it a matter of pride to work along the path 
chalked out by him and it is our determination and prayer that God may give 
us the strength to do so. 

You might say ‘This man is reciting only old and stale stories. We do 
not care for ancient history, nor do we consider it necessary to look back to past 
things. We are keen on knocking at the door of revolution which will turn 
everything topsy-turvy in this world. The world is moving with such tremendous 
speed that it is difficult even to know where it is moving to and this man is 
teeping us engaged on outworn things.’ All that I can say is that these are 
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matters on which our President can speak with authority and I have neither the 
desire nor the ability to usurp his function. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST 

^ We may, however, sometimes draw a lesson from the past and get an 
inspiration from it. I shall close this after placing before you one such incident. 
Uhere was a time when Raja Ajat Shatru was reigning in South Bihar and the 
Republic of the Vajjies was flourishing in Ivorth Bihar* Ajatsatru was desirous 
of conquering the Vajjies and annexing their territory to his kingdom. Gautam 
Buddha visited Rajgir which was Ajatsatru’s capital and stayecT at the hill of 
Gidhakut. Ajatsatru deputed his_ Minister Bassakar to Buddha to find out what 
Buddha^s opinion ^ w as about his designs against the Vajjies. When Buddha came 
to know the intention of Ajatsatru he put seven questions to his disciple Anand 
and on getting replies to them gave his reply to Ajatsatru's question. He asked; — 
‘Anand, have you heard whether the Vajjies hold their assemblies frequentlv and 
whether these assemblies are well attended’. Anand replied : ‘I have hearl, 0 
Lord, that the assemblies of the Vajjies are held frequently and are well attended.’ 
Buddha said: ‘Then, 0 Anand, so long as the assemblies of the Vajjies continue 
to meet frequently and are well attended you can expect only their progress and 
not their destruction.’ He put sis more questions of this nature and on getting 
satisfactory answers to them replied r—So long as the Vajiies continue to sit 
together, to work together, to perform their national duties together ; so long as 
they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without making laws nor to disobey 
their laws ; so long as they continue to act in a collective way accoring to the 
rules made by themselves ; so long as they continue to respect their elders, to 
show honour to them, and to accept such of their advice as is worty of acceptance ; 
BO long as they continue not to treat harshly or behave rudely towards their 
women ; bo long as they continue to respect their Chaityas (religious and national 
shrines) and not to deprive them of old endowments properly given to them ; so 
long as they give protection to their arJiats (self-sacrifieing learned men) and allow 
arhats from outside to enter their territories and arhats of their own territory 
to live in comfort *, so long will they continue to prosper and flourish and you 
should expect no harm to them, When Ajatsatru heard this, he became convinced 
that it was not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies. How true even 
today are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall of nations and which 
were promulgated 2,500 years ago. In the hills of Rajgir the rook of Gidhkut 
reminds us of them even today. Difference of opinion are natural in any living 
society. The ability to solve them is the sign of a w^ell-organized society. Can we 
say of the Congress today that we sit together, work together and do our national 
duty as one man ? Can we say that we do not disobey rules made by ourselves and 
that we collectively act according to rules regularly laid down by ourselves ? Can 
we say with confidence that we respect our elders and listen to and accept their 
advice which is worthy of acceptance f The strength of the^ Vajjies lay in these 
fundamental matters. Our strength will also increase if we are able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. Buddha on one occasion, showed the assembly of 
the Vajjies to his Bhikshus and told them Look at this assembly and you can 
form an opinion as to what an assembly of the gods is like. Is it not possible for 
us to BO organize and conduct this our national organization that Mahatma Gandhi 
may instead of complaining of indiscipline and violence in us point it out to the 
girls of his Ashram and address to them words similar to those which the Buddha 
addressed to his Bhikshus ? 

Today we are face to face with a big crisis and we are called upon to get ready 
to meet it. May not this old store inspire us and may not the Biharis who are 
backward gather courage and strength from it not only to oiffer you a welcome but 
also to take their share in giving effect to the resolutions which you arrive at. 

I have only a last request to make. Times are criiical. It is very rarely that 
a country or a nation has to face a situation when its whole future can be made 
bright by one right step or may be marred by one wrong step. The Congress^ is an 
organization of the whole country. It has undertaken the great task of winning 
its freedom. Each one of us must understand and realize his own personal 
responsibility in this. We may not allow this great work to suffer by our Diligence 
or laziness. We may not also injure it by wrong action in our rashness. We may 
not allow ourselves rest under the false impression that it is the business of me 
President or of Mahatma Gandhi or of other leaders to carry the burden of winning 
freedom for the country. Each one of us must decide for himself what his share 

37 
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ia goiiis to bo in tbia ^^reiifc eiitarpriso-Uifl aharc not only of work anti aac-ririoc 
when the time ctomes for il but also hia aharo in aotilin.u; the fuiuro pn)i>;rammo. 
We niiiab make our coiiliril)iil.ioii to thia alao aci^.onlin*’; to oiir ability. Rut when 
the clefisioii lias oiiee boon taken we must be fully propanul and have the f^rimmest 
determiiialion to eari'y it out. I desire to assure you on behalf of the ])oopln of 
this province that wc shall not fail to act accordinjj; to your dciusion and L believe 
that is the best welcome that wc can odor you, 

I will now request the Rresidont to take cliatfjjo of this assembly and to 
conduct its proceedings* 

Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of Maulana Abul Kalani A::ad's Prcflidciitial 
Address 

In iy*23 you elected mo rrcsidonb of this National Assembly. For tlio second 
time, after seventeen years, you have once again conferred upon mo the same 
honour, ^oventeen years is not a long period in the hislory of natiomil slruggles. 
But now the pace of events and world cliangc is so rapid that our ohl slaiidurds no 
longer apply. During Lh(‘se last seventeen years we have niissed through many 
stages, one after another. We had a long journey before ns and it was inevitnhle 
that we should pass through soveral stages. We rcHled at many a point no doul)t, 
hut never stopped. We surveyed and examined every prospect i)ut we were not 
ensnared by it and passed on. Wc faced many ii})S and downs but always our 
faces were turned towards the goal The world may have doubted our intentions aiul 
detorminatiou but we never had a moment’s doubt. 

Our path was full of dilUcidtics and at every stcj) wc were faced with great 

obstacles. It may be that we did not proceed as rapidly as wo desired but wc did 

not Hinuh from marching forward. If wo look back \\\)m the period between 11123 
and 1040, ninetecu-lwenty-ihreo will appear to us a fadiMl landmark \n the dislam*i'„ 
In 11)23 wc desired to reach our goal ))iit the goal was so (list, ant tlion tlial» e.ven tlio 
niilesiones were hidden from our t'yes, Raise your eyes lo-day and look aheail. 
Not only; do yon see tlie milestones dearly but the goal its(‘if is not distant. Hut 

this is evident that the nearer wc get to the goal the more intense does our strnggltj 

become. Altliough the rapid march of events has taken ns fiirthur Jrom our old 
landmark and brought us nearer our goal, yet it has crcaled new troubles and 
diliiculties for us. To-day our caravan is passing a very critical slngu The ossenlial 
difficulty of such a critical period lies in its conlUcUng possibiliiios. It is very 
probable that a correct step may bring ns very near our goal, and on the other 
hand, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and dillicuUics. 

At such a critical juncture you have elected me rrcsuleut and thus demons- 
trated the great confidence you have in one of your co-workers. It is a groat 
honour and a great responsibility. I am grateful for tlie honour and (*ravo your 
sup])OTt in shouldering the responsibility. I am coulident that the fiillnoss of your 
confidence in me will be a measure of the fullnesB of the Hn)>porfc Unit 1 shall 
continue to receive. I think that I should now come straight of the real ijroblcm 
before us without further delay. 

The first and the most important question before us is this : Wliither is the 
step taken by us in consequence of the declaration of War on the 3rd Wc[)tember, 
1939, leading us ? And where do we stand now 

Probably^ in the history of the Congress, the 193C sfission at Lucknow marked 
a new ideological phase, when the Congress passed a long resolution on the inter- 
national situation and placed its view-pointy clearly ^ and categorically before tho 
public. After this a consideration of the inter-national situation, and a rosolntt()n 
thereon, became an essential and integral part of the annual declarations of tho 
Congress. Thus this decision on this subject was arrived at and placed before the 
world with full deliberation. These resolutions embodied at one and the same time, 
two declarations to the world : Firstly, we stated, what I have described as a new 
ideology in Indian politics, that we could not remain in isolation from the political 
events of the outside world, even in our present state of helplessness. It was 
essential that while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our future, we must 
not confine ourselves merely to our own surroundings but should keep a vigilant 
watch on the conditions of the outside world. Inuiimerable changes in the world 
Imve brought countries pd nations nearer to one another so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and produce immediate 
lentous in other places. It is therefore impossible to-day for India to consider her 
proi)leih8 .while oofining herself within her own four walls. It is inevitable that 
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events in the outside ’vroild should have their repercussions in India ; it is eqully 
inevitable that our decisions and the conditions prevailinft in India should affect the 
rest of the world. It was this consciousness and belief which brought about our 
de-isions, \Ye^ declared by these resolutions against reactionary InoTemeDts like 
Fascism and iSaziism which were directed against "democracy and intliuclual and 
national freedom. These movements were gaining strength day by day and India 
regarded this as the greatest danger to world progress and peace, India’s head and 
heart were with those peoples who were standing up for democracy aud freedom and 
resisting this wave of reaction. 

But while we were considering the dangers arising from Fascism and 

Naziisra, it was impossible for us to forget the older danger which has been 
proved to be infinitely more fatal to the peace and freedom of nafions than 
these new dangers, and which has in fact supplied the l3asis for this leacticn. 
1 refer to British imperialism. We are not distant spectatois of this imperialism, 
as we are of the new reactionary movements. It has taken possession of our 
house and dominates over us. It was for this reason that we stated in clear 
terms that if new entanglements in Europe brought about war, India, which 
has been debarred from exercising her will and making free decisions, will 

not lake any part in it, Bhe could only consider this question when she 

had acquired the right of coming to decisions according to her own free will 
and choice. 

India cannot endure the prospect of Isaziism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of British imperialism. If India remains deprived of her 
naturnl right to freedom, this would elerly mean that British imperialism 

coiilinucd io flourish with all its traditional characteristics, and under such 
conditions, India would on no account be prepared to lend a helping hand 
for the triumph of British imperialism. This was the second declaration which 
was constantly emphasised through these resolutions. These resolutions weie 

repeatedly passed from the Lucknow session onwards till August 1939 and 
arc known by the name of “War resolutions.” 

All these declarations of the Congress were before the British Government 

when suddenly, in the third week of August 1939, the war clouds gathered 
and thundered and, at the beginning of September, war began. 

At this stage I will ask you to pause for a moment and look back. 
What were the conditions prevailing in August last ? 

“Made a BELLiGERu^fT Without Bring Consulted” 

The Government of India Act of 19;J5 was imposed upon India forcibly 
by the Biitish Government and, as usual, resorting to the old stratagem, it 

tried to make the world believe that it had conferred^ a big instalment of 

India's national right upon her. The world knows the decision of the Congress 

to reject this Act. ' Nevertheless, the Congress decided to avoid a conflict at *"that 
stage and preferred a respite. It resolved to take charge of Provincial Govern- 
ments on a certain definite condition. After this decision, the Congress 
Ministries were functioning successfully in eight out of the eleven Provinces, 
and it was in the interest of Great Britain herself to maintain this state of 
affairs for as long a period as possible. There was yet another factor. So far 
as the War was concerned, India had^ clearly condemned Nazi Germany. 

Her sympathies were with the democratic nations, and this was a point in 
Britain’s favour. Under such circumstances, it was natural to expect that if 
the British Government had changed its old imperialistic mentality in the 
slightest degree, it would, even though as a measure of expediency, change 
its old methods at this juncture and afford an opportunity to India to feel 
that -she was breathing in a changed atmosphere. But we all know how the 

Biitish Government behaved in this matter- There was not even a shadow 

of change discernible in its methods. Its policy was dictated exactly in accor- 
dance with the habit of an imperialism a hundred and fifty years old. It decided 
its course of action and, without India being afforded in_ any manner^ and iu 
the slightest degree an opportunity to declare freely her opinion, her participation 
in the War was announced. It was not even considered necessaiy to give 
those representative assemblies, imposed upon _ us by British diplomacy for 
purposes of show, an opportunity of expressing their opinion. 

The whole world knows, and so do we, how all the Empire countries 
were given freedom of decision : the representative assemblies of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, all of them arrived at an 
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independont decision, in rcpmrcl to their participation in the War, wdiliout tho 
least outside interference. Not only this hut when Ireland decided to remain 
neutral, no surprise was shown nor was a fiinp;lo voice rnised aj^ainst it in Great 
Britain. Mr. Do Valera, in the very shadow of Kn[!;land, refuseil to cxiimd his help 
to Britain in the War unless tho question of Ulster was KOttliid to his satisfaction. 

But what ])laeo did India occupy in this picture of the Britisl\ Common- 
wealth ? India is beinj>’ told to-day that tho jiicncrous Imnd of Brilain will 

confer upon her the ])rocions jijift of Dominion Status in the near but unknown 
future. When the War l) 0 |i:an, a wav whic.h will probably l)o one of the 
greatest in tho world, Imlia was pushed into it suddenly without her even 
realising that she was entering it. This fact alone was fluHicient to show ns 
which way the wind was blowing. But there was no need for ns to luirry. 

Other opportiiiiitics were to come and Iho time was not distant when wc could 
see the face of British imperialism even more unmasked and at closer (luarters. 

When in V.)U the first spark was ignited in a corner of the Balkans, 

England and France raised tho cry of tho rights of small nalions. Later, 
President Wilson’s fourteen points came into view ; their fate is well known to 
the world. On that occasion the Bituation was dirteront. After Ihc )ast war, 

England and France, intoxicated with victoryj ad()i>tod a course of ai^tion which 
necessarily resulted in a reaction. This reaction grew. It. took the shape of 
Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany, and unrestrained dictaiorsliips, based 
on brute force, challenged the peace and freedom of tho world. When this 
happened, inevilahly the world aligned itself in two rival <’amps : one supporting 
democracy and freedom *, tho other encouraging the forces of reaction, And in 
this way a new picture of the coming war began to bake shape. Mr* Oluunheiiain’s 
Government, to which the exisLeneo of Soviet _ Kussia was mucli more nnboaniblo 
than the existence of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and which (‘onsidored 
Russia to be a living challenge to British Imperialism, (‘.on tinned to watch this 
Bituation for three years. Not only this, bub by its attitude it; (dearly and repeated- 
ly encouraged Fascist and Nazi ambitions. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania disai)pearcd as free (muntrics, one after the other, from the 
map of the world. And Great Britain, by her vacillating policy, continually assisted 
in the destruction of their freedom. But when this course of ac.iion produced its 
natural and ultimate result and Nazi Germany marched ahead nnch(H‘.kcd, the 
British Government found itself compelled to enter th(3 arena of war. Had it not 
done 80 then, the power of Germany would have become an intolerable menace to 
British imperialism. Now the new slogans of freedom, world peace, democracy, took 
the place of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and tho whole world began 
to ring with these cries. The declaration of war on the 3rd Se])tcmbcr by Britain 
and -France was made to the accompaniment of the resounding echoes of these 
slogans. The peoples of the world were bewildered and harassed by brutal 
strength and the worldwide unrest created by these new reactionary forces, and 
they lent a willing ear to the siren voices of these slogans. 

The Congress Demand 

War was declared on the 3rd of September and on the 7th September the 
All-India Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon 
the situation. What did the Working Committee do on this occasion ? 
All the declarations of the Congress made since 1936 were before it. It had also to 
face the notion taken by the British Government in (ieclaring Tmlia as a belliger- 
ent country. Undoubtedly the Congress could not have been blamed had it come 
to a final decision in accordance with the logic of the situation. But it continued 
to keep vigilant watch on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of tlie 
moment for an acceleration of pace ; it deliberated upon every aspect of the matter, 
unemotionally and dispassionately, and took the step which to-day entitles India 
to raise her head and say to the world that this was the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress postponed ils final decisions and asked 
the British Government to stale its war aims, for on them depended not only peace 
and justice for ln(iia but for the whole world. If India was being invited to 
participate in this war, she had a right to know why this war was being fought. 
What was its object ? If the result of this grim tragedy was not to be the same as 
^at of the last war, and if it was really being fought to safeguard Freedom, 
Democracy and Peace and to bring a new or<ier to the world, then, in all 
conscience, India had a right to know, what would be the effect of these aims on 
hex own destiny. 
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The_ Working Committee formulated this demand in a long statement Tvhich 
'was published on the 14th September, 1929. If I express the hope that this state- 
ment will occupy an outstanding place in recent Indian history, I am sure I am 
not claiming too much of the future historian. This is a simple but irrefutable 
document, based on truth and reason, and it can only be set aside by the arrogant 
pride of armed force. Though this cry was raised in India, in fact it was not of India 
only, but it was the agonised cry of wronged humanity, whose hopes had so often 
before been betrayed. Twenty-five years ago the world was plunged into one of the 
biggest infernoes of death and destruction known to history, and yet this was but a 
preparation for a still bigger catastrophe. The world was bewitched and its hopes 
were kindled by cries of freedom for small nations, collective security, self-deter- 
mination, disarmament, League of Nations and international arbitration, and of 
similar high-sounding phrases. But what was the result in the end ? Every C 17 
proved false ; every vision that seemed so real to us, vanished as a dream. Again 
nations are being plunged into the blood and fire of war. Should we part with 
reason and reality so completely as not even to ask why this is being done and 
how this affects our destiny before plunging into this deluge of death and 
destruction ? 

Bbitain and the First Step op the Congress 

In answer to this demand of the Congress a regular series of statements were 
made on behalf of the British Government, both in England and in India. The 
first link of the series was the Delhi declaration of the Viceroy, dated the 17th 
October. This lengthy statement is perhaps a finished example of that peculiarly 
involved and tiring style which characterises the ofiicial literature of the Government 
of India. After reading page after page of this statement, the curtain is at last 
lifted with hesitation. We have a glimpse. We are told then that if we want to 
know the war aims wo must read a speech by the Prime Minister of Britain, and 
this speech deals only with the peace of Europe and with the adjustment of inter- 
national relations. Even the words “Freedom” and “Democracy” are not to be found 
in the Viceroy's statement. Bo far as India is concerned, it onl:^ reaffirms the policy 
laid down in the prcmble of the 1919 Act, which is now embodied in the 1935 Act, 
To-day that policy continues to bo the same ; there is nothing to add to it or to 
improve it. 

On the 17th of October, 1939, the statement of the Viceroy was published and 
the Working Committee met to deliberate upon it on the 22nd October at Wardha. 
Without any discussion it came to the conclusion that this reply could under no 
circumstances be considered satisfactory, and that it should noAV unhesitatingly give 
the decision, which it had postponed till then. The decision of the Working Com- 
mittee was as follows : 

“In the circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialistic policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction, the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations”. 

As a result of this decision the Congress Ministries in eight Provinces resigned. 

This was but the first step which the Congress took in the series of events. 
Now we have to see to what these evenls^ led. The communique of the Viceroy 
issued on the 5 th February from Delhi giving the resume of the talk between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of the 6 th February may be 
regarded as the last of this scries. We all know the substance of the Viceroy’s 
statement. The British Government, it is stated, fully desires that India should, in 
the shortest time possible under the circumstances, attain the status of a British 
dominion, and that the transition period should be as short as possible. But it is 
unwilling to concede to India the right of framing her own constitution and de- 
ciding her own destiny through her own elected representatives without outside in- 
terference. In other words, the British Government does not accept the position 
that India has got the right of self-determination. 

At the first touch of reality the structure of make-belief fell to pieces. For 
the last four years the world resounded with cries of democracy and freedom. The 
utterances of the most responsible spokesmen of England and France in this regard 
are so fresh in our memory as not to need recall. But the moment India raised 
this question, the reality behind these utterances was unveiled. Now we are told 
that, without doubt, safeguarding the freedom of nations is the aim of this war 
but that this is confined within the geographical limits of Europe. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa should not dare to have any such hopes. Mr, Chamberlain has made 
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tliis even mons dear in Ins DirminKhnra sin'ocli of tlio I?-lth Eelnniary, tlioiiph wo 
never had nny doul)i9 about ihiMiiaU or. Ho conlinui'd the Brilinh (Jnvonimont’s 
action by hiis wonls. rmfluiininji; Urilish war ainiH, lie Klatrcl that, they were 
inji; to Hcciuvc that Hinall naliona in Europe Khali henceforth live in Kecurity, free 
irom^tlio constant threat of a;;{’reKHion ai'.ainst their iinh-pendenc-t'. 

Tlioni!,h this answer about war aims haa heeii j'iven throu;ih a PodtiKh spokes-, 
pan, yet in reality it iuterprols the real inenlality of Kiirope. as a whole, which lias 
been known to the world for the last two hninlred yi'iirs. fn the eijiihteenth and 
ninetcojith eenturios, whaievor prineiploH were aceepietl for individual and eolie^'tivo 
human ficedoin, the richt to claim them and to benelit from them was limited to 
l^;”i’ppcan nations. And even amonast them, its applie.ation was conliiH’d to the 
OliriRiian nations of Europe. To-day, in the nuildle of the twentieth eimtury, the 
AYOi'hl has so thaiijunl that the thoiiKhls and actions of the last eent.ury rt'iul like, 
ancient history, and a])pcaT to us as faded land inarka in the dint unco. Put wo will 
have to admit that there is at least; one diKtinctive. laiidmark of Euroiio empliasisin^' 
human n|>;hts, which has not faded and is «till with us. Wo have not passed it 
yet, or achieved those idaihlK. 

Tills reality has boon broujzht liomc to uk ap:ain by the prnldom of onr own 
political and national rifibis in India. When, after the. declaration of war, wo raised 
the qiiesdon of war aims and tluar efliict on India’s destiny, we were not forgetful 
of British policy in 11)17 and 11)10. We wanted to know how in the year ll'Iil), 
when the world wuis covering the track of centuries in the course of days, England 
looked at India. Had that look chaiigod ? Wc were given a clear reply that it 
had not; even now there was no change in that imperialist outlook. We arc i,old 
to believe that the Rriiish Uoverumont is very dcHirnns that Tiulia should at, tain the 
status of a dominion, in the shortest possible period. Wc knew even before that 
the British Government had expressed this desire. Now we know that they arc 
very anxious indeed. 

_ ^ But it is not a question of the desire or of the measure of the desire of ilio 
British Government. The straight and simple question is of India’s right ; whether 
she is entitled to determine lier own fate or not. On the answer to this (luostion 
depend the answers to all ^ other questions of the day. This question forms the 
loundation-sLone of the Indian problem ; India will not allow it to be removed, for 
if It is displaced, the whole structure, of Indian nationalism will collapse. 

So far as the question of war is concerned our position is quite clear. Wc sec 
the face of British imperialism as clearly now as wc did in the last war, and we 
are not prepared to assist in its triumph by participating in the war. Onr cause is 
crystal clear. We do not wish to see British imperialism trium]ibant and stronger 
and thus lengthen the period of our own subjection to it. We absolutely refuse to 
do 80 . Our way lies patently in the opposite direction. 

4.1 i. return to our starting point and consider once again whether the step 

"we took after the declaration of war on the Brel September is kiiding us. 
Wnere do we stand to-day ? The answer to both iheso questions is by this time 
aj'kparent to your minds and is hovering on your lips. It is not even necessary 
that your lips should tell me for 1 feel the quivering of your hearts. The step of 
temporary and partial co-operation which we took in’19B7, we withdrew after tlio 
cleciaration of War. Inevitably we inclined towards further slc]‘ia in non-co-opera- 
tion.^ As we stand to-day, we have to decide whether we should inarch forward 
in this direction or go backward. W)ien once a step is taken, there is no stopping. 
10 ci^ halt, is to go lack and we refuse to go back. We can only, therefore, go 
lorwam. I am sure that the voice of evei 7 one of you joins mine when I 
proclaim that we must and and will go forward. 

In this connection one question naturally faces us. It is the verdict of history 
that in a struggle between nations, no power forgoes its possessions unless com- 
peiled to do so- Principles of reason and morality have effected the conduct of 
mamduals but have not affected the selfish conduct of Powers that dominate, To- 

, even in the middle of the twentieth century, we witness how the new rcaction- 
ary lorces in Europe have shattered man’s faith in individual and collective lunmm 
! j ^ justice and reason, brute force has become tbe sole argument 

m the determination of rights. But while the world is presenting this depressiug 
picture, there IS another side, the hopeful side, which cannot be ignored. We see 
countless millions all^ over the ^ world, withont any distinction, awakening to a new 
consciouBnesB which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity. This new coiis- 
^usn^s IB tired of the utter ^ hopelessness of the old order, and is impatient for a 
uow oiofir based on reason, justice and peace. This new awakening which arose 
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after tlie last War and toolc root in the deepest recesses of the human soul, has 
now come to dominate men’s mind and theii’ utterances* Perhaps there is no 
X.)arallel in history to the speed of this awakening. 

In these circumstances, was it beyond the realm of possibility that history 
should, coai-rary^ to its olil record, take a new step '? Was it impossible that two 
great peoples of the world, who had been tied together by the course of events 
as rulers and ruled, sliould create a new relationship between them, based on 
reason, justice and peace ? If that had been |>os3ible, the sorrow born of world 
war would have given place to a new-born hope ; and the new order or reason and 
justice would have ushered in a new dawn. If the British people could have 
])roadly said to the world to-day that they had added such a new esamols to history, 
what a vast, and uni>aralleled triumph this would have been for humanity. Certainly 
this was not an impossibility, but it was an amazingly diilicult thing to do. 

In the prevailing darkness of the times, it is faith in the bright side of human 
nature wliich sustains the great soul of Mahatma Gandhi. He is always prepared 
to take advantage of every opening which might lead to a natural settlement 
without feeling that he is weakening his unassailable position. 

Bin(‘.e war began, several members of the British Cabinet have tried to make 
the world believe that the old order of British imperialism has ended, and that 
to-day tiie British nation has no other aims except those of peace and justice. 
Which country could have more warmly acclaimed such a declaration than India ’? 
But the fact is that in spite of these declarations, British imperialism stands in 
the w'iiy of peace and justice to-day exactly as it did before the War, The Indian 
demand was the touch-stone for all such claims. They were so tested and found 
to bo counterfeit and untrue. 

Minorities and Indian’s political fotuub 

I have briefly placed before you the real question of the day. That is the 
vital question for us, all else are subsidiary to it. It was in relation to that 
question that the Congress put forward its invitation to the British Government 
ill September last, and made a clear and simple demand, to which no commnnity 
or group could possibly object. It was not in our remotest thoughts that the 
communal question could be raised in this connection, We realise that there are 
some groups in iho country which cannot keep step with the Congress in the 
political struggle or go as far as the Congress is ]>reparcd to go ; we know that 
some do not agree with the method of direct action which the great majority of 
political India has adojitcd. But so far as the right of the Indian people to 
independence is concerned and the full admission of India’s birthright to freedom, 
ail awakened ami impatient India has passed far beyond the early stages, and 
none dare oppose onr doiiiaiid. Even those classes wlio cling to their special 
interests and fear cliange lest tliis might affect them adversely are rendered 
helpless by tlio spirit of the times. They have to admit and to agree to the goal 
>ve have set before ns. 

A time of crisis is a lusting time for all of us, and so the great problem of 
the day has tested ua ami exiuiscd many an aspect of our present-day politics. It 
has laid bare also the reality that lies behind the communal problem. Eepeated 
attempts were made, both in England and India, to mix up the communal 
question with the vital political question of the day, and thus to confuse the real 
issue. Again and again, it was sought to convince the world that the problem 
of the minorities barred the way to a iiroper solution of India’s political 
problem. , , 

For a hundred and fifty yorirs British imperialism has pursued the policy of 
divide and rule, and by cmphasiBing internal differences sought to use various 
groups for the consolidaiion of its own power. That was the inevitable result of 
India’s political subjection, and it is folly for us to complain and grow bitter. A 
foreign govern meat can never encourage internal unity in the subject country, for 
disunity is the surest guaiantee for the continuance of its own domin^hion.^ ^But 
when we wexe told, and the world was asked to believe, that Britisii imperialism 
had ended, and the long chapter of Indian history dominated by it had closed, 
was it unreasonable for us to expect that British statesmen v/oiild at last give up 
this evil inheritance and not exploit the communal situation for political jnds ? 
But the time for this is yet distant ; we may not cling to snen pin hopes. So the 
last five months with their succession of events have establisheci. Imperialism, 
in spite of all assurances to the contrary, still flourishes *, it had yet to be 
ended. 
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Britain’s attjujmtt to exploit tub situation 

But whatever the root, a of our prol)lcmB he, it is olivioiis that India, 
like other countries, has her internal problems, OC these, the communal problem 
is an important one. Wo do not and cannot expcet the British Government to 
deny its existence. The communal problem in uniloiibtedly with us, and if we 
want to elicad, we must needs take it into iictjount. Every step^ that we take 
by ignorinp; it will bo a wron^ stop. The probloni is tlmrc ; to admit its existence, 
however, does not mean that it sliould bo used as a weapon iif^ainst Tntlia’s national 
freedom. British Imperialism lias always oxploil.cd it to tins end. If Britain 
desires to end her imperialistic methods in tmlia and close that dismal chapter o£ 
history, then the first sif!;nfl of this change must niiliirally appear in her treatment 
of the communal problem. 

What is the Congress position in regard to this problem ? It has been the 
claim of the Congress, from its earliest beginnings, tliat it coiisiders India as a 
nation and takes every step in the interest of the nation as a wliole. Tliis entitles 
the world to examine this tdaim strictly and the Congress must establish the truth 
of its assertion. I wish to examine afresli this question from this point of view. 

There can be only three aspects of the communal problem : its oxiatcucc, its 
importance, and the method of its solution. 

Thc entire history of the Congress demonstrates that it has always acknow- 
ledged the existence of the prolilem, it has never tried to mininiise its importance. 
In dealing with this problem, it followed a policy whif.h was the most saitable 
under the circumstances. It is dillbuiU to conceive of a dilforent or iiet ter course of 
action. If, however, a better coarse could be suggested, the Oongruas was always, 
and is to-day, eager to welcome it. 

We could attach no greater importauco to it, than to make it the first condi- 
tion for the attainment of our national goal. The Congi’oss has always held this 
belief ; no one can challenge this fact. It has always held to two basic principles 
in this connection, and every stop was taken deliberately with these in view. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for liuUa, there must bo the fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and interests of minorities. 

(2) The minorities should judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary 
for the protection of their rights and iutercsls. The majority should not decide 
this. Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of the 
minorities and not on a majority vote. 

The question of the minorities is not a special Indian problem. It has existed 
in other parts of the world. I venture to address the world from this platform, 
and to enquire whether any jus ter and more equitable course of action can be 
adopted in this connection, than the one suggested above ? If so, what is it ? fs 
there anything lacking in this a])proach, which necessitates that the Congress be 
reminded of its duty ? The Congress has always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so prepared to-day, I have been in the Congress 
for the last nineteen years. During the whole of this period there is not a single 
important decision of the Congress in the shaping of which I have not had the 
honour to participate. I assert that during these last niiictoon years, not for a 
single day did the Congress think of solving this problem in any way other than 
the way I have stated above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but 
its determined and decided course of action. Many a time during the last fifteen 
years, this policy was subjected to the severest tests, but it stood firm as a rock. 

The manner in which the Congress has dealt with this problem to-day in 
connection with the Constituent Assembly, throws a flood of light on these two 
principles and clarifies them. The recognised minorities have a right, if they bo 
please, to choose their representatives by their votes, Their representatives will not 
have to rely upon the votes or any other community except their own. So far as 
the question of the rights and the interests o£ the minorities is concerned, the 
decision will not depend upon the majority of the votes in the Constituent 
Assembly. It will be subject to the consent of the minority. If unanimity is not 
achieved on any question, then an impartial tribunal, to which the minorities have 
also consented, will decide the matter. This last proviso is merely in the nature 
of a provision for a possible contingency, and is most unlikely to be required. If 
a more practical proposal is made, there can be no objection to it. 

When these principles are accepted and acted upon by the Congress, what is 
it^ that obliges British statesmen to remind us so often of the problem of the 
minoritieSj and to make the world believe that this stands in the way of Indian 
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freedom ? If it is really so, why does not the British Government recognise clearly 
India s freedom and give us an opportunity to solve this problem for ever by 
mutual^ agreement amongst ourselves ? 

Dissensions were sown and encouraged amongst us, and yet we are taunted 
because of them. We are told to put an end to our communal conflicts, but oppor- 
tunity to do BO is ^ denied us. Such is the position deliberately created to thwart 
us ; such are the chains that bind us. But no dijO^culties or constraints can deter us 
from taking the right steps with courage and fortitude. Our path is full of 
obstacles but we are determined to overcome them. 

We have considered^ the problem of the minorities of India. But are the 
Muslims such a minority as to have the least doubt or fear about their future ? 
A small minority may legitimately have fears and apprehensions, but can the 
Muslims allow themselves to be disturbed by them ? 1 do not know how many of 
you are familiar with my writings, twenty-eight years ago, in the “A1 HilaF'. If 
there are any such here, I would request them to refresh their memories. Even 
then I gave espression to my conviction, and I repeat this to-day^ that in the 
texture of Indian politics, nothing is further removed from the truth than to say 
that Indian Muslims occupy the position of a political minority. It is equally 
absurd for them to be apprehensive about their rights and interests in a democratic 
India. This fundamental mistake has opened the door to countless misunderstand- 
ings. False arguments were built upon wrong premises. This error, on the one 
hand, brought confusion into the minds of Musalmans about their own true posi- 
tion, and, on the other hand, it involved the world in misunderstandings, so that 
the picture of India could not be seen in right perspective. 

If time had permitted, I would have told you in detail, how, during the last 
sixty years, this artificial and untrue picture of India was made, and whose hands 
traced it. In effect, this was the result of the same policy of divide and rule which 
took particular shape in the minds of British officialdom in India after the Con- 
gress launched the national movement. The object of this was to prepare the 
Musalmans for use against the new political awakening. In this plan, prominence 
was given to two points. First, that India was inhabited by two different com- 
munities, the Hindus and the Musalmans, and for this reason no demand could be 
made in the name of a united nation. Second, that numerically the Musalmans 
were far less than the Hindus, and because of this, the necessary consequence of the 
establishment of democratic institutions in India would be to establish the rule of 
the Hindu majority and to jeopardise the existence of the Muslims. I shall not go 
into any greater detail now. Should you, however, wish to know the early history 
of this matter, I would refer you to the time of Lord Dufferin, a former Viceroy 
of India, and Sir Auckland Colvin, former Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. P., 
now the United Provinces. 

Thus were sown the seeds of disunity by British Imperialism on Indian soil. 
The plant grew and was nurtured and spread its nettles, and even though fifty 
years have passed since then the root are still there. 

Politically speaking, the word minority does not mean just a group that is 
numerically smaller and therefore entitled to special protection. It means a group 
that is so small in number and so lacking in other qualities that give strength, 
that it has no confidence in its own capacity to protect itself from the much larger 
group that surrounds it. It is not enough that the group should be relatively 
the smaller, but that it should be absolutely so small as ^ to be incapable of 
protecting its interests. Thus this is not merely a question of numbers ; other 
factors count also. If a country has two major groups numbering a million and 
two millions respectively, it does not necessarily follow that because one is half 
the other, therefore it must call itself politically a minority and consider itself 


weak. 

If this is the right test, let us apply it to the position of the Muslims in 
India. You will see at a glance a vast concourse, spreading out all over the 

country ; they stand erect, and to imagine that they exist helplessly as a minority 

is to delude oneself, . , , . ^ m. 

The Muslims in India number between eighty and ninety millions. ^me 
type of social or racial divisions, which affect other communities, do not divide 
them. The powerful bonds of Islamic brotherhood and equality have protected 
them to a large extent from the weakness that flows from social mvisions. It 
is true that they number only one-fourth of the total population ; but the 
is not one of population ratio, but of the large numbers and the strength behind 

them. Can such ft vast mass of Jitimanity have any legitimate reason for 
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apprehension that in a Tree and democratic India, it mit^ht be unable lo protect 

its rij^hlB and interests jf ^ ^ r i i i * 

These numbers are not confiacd to any partunilar area but flpveaa out unevenly 
over different parts ot the country. In four provinces out of (ilcveu in India there 
is a Muslim majority, llio other relijiiions jr, roups boin;^ mijuu-itu's. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with Muslim majorities* Even if 
we are compeUed at present to consider this qucsiiou on a basis of relit!,iou8 
groupings, the i)OBitiou of the Muslims is not that of a minority only, if they are 
in a minority in seven provinces, they are in a majority in live. Tina boin^’ so, 
there is absolutely no reason why they shouhl be oppressed by the fecliuK of 

beioK a minority. . , ^ ^ 

Whatever may bo the details of the future eoustitutum of India, we know 
that it will be an iill-Iudia federation whhdi is, in the fullest souse, domooratic. 
and every unit of which will have autonomy in vet^ard to iutonud affairs. The 
federal centre will be couccriicd only with all- India matlors of common concern, 
such as, foreij;’!! rchuions, (lefeiu‘.c, (uistoms, etc. Umlor these circumsianccs, can 
any one who has any conception of the ac.tual working: of a democratic couslitutiou. 
allow himself to bo Icil astray by this false issue of maj(U'ity and minority ? 1 
cannot believe for an instant that there can i)o any room whatever for these 
misi^ivings in tlic picture of India’s future. These api)rfilumHiou8 are because, 

in the words of a British Biatesman roKardini? Irohuul. wo are yet stiuidiui^ on 
the banks of the river and, thoup:h wisliinii; to swim, arc unwiliinii; to enter the 
water. There is only one remady *, we should take the plunge fearlessly. JNo 
sooner is this done, we shall realise that all our ai)i)rehciision8 were without 
foundation. 

Basic Qumios ror Indian Muslims 

It is now nearly thirty years since T first attempted to examine this question 
as an Indian Musalmaii. The majority of the Muslims then were keeping comi)lotoly 
apart from the liolitic.al struggle and they were influenced by the same mentality 
of aloofness and antagonism, which prevailed amongst them previously in the year 
1888. This depressing atmosjdiere did not prevent me from giving my anxious 
thought to this matter, and i reached quickly a final eonidusion, which inlliienccd 
my belief and action. I saw India, with all her many burdens, marching ahead to 
her future destiny. We were fcllow-pasBengcrs in this boat and we could not 
ignore its swift passage through the waters : and so it became uccessary for 
us to come to a clear " and final decision about our plan of action. How were 
we to do BO ? Nob merely by skimming the surface of the i>roI>lcm but by 

going down to its roots, and then to consider our position. I did so and I 

realised that the solution of the whole problem depended on the answer to 
one question : Do wo, Indian Muslims, view the free India of the future with 
suspicion and distrust or with courage and confidence ? IE wo view it with 
fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we have to follow a differcjit path. No 
present declaration, no promise for the future, no consLibutionai safcgiuirds, can 
be a remedy for our doubts and fears. We are then forced to toloruto the 
existence of a third power. This third power is already entrcmdicd licro and 
has no intention of withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear wo must 
needs look forward to its continuance. But if we are convinced Unit for us fear 
and doubt have no place, and that we must view the future with courage 

and confidence in ourselves, then our course of action becomes absolutely clear. 

We find ourselves in a new world, which is free from the dark shadows of 

doubt, vacillation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and deter- 
mination, action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of the limes, the 
ups and downs that come our way, the difficulties that beset our thorny path, 
cannot change the direction of our steps. It becomes our bounden duty then 

to march with assured steps to India’s national goal. 

I arrived at this definite conclusion without the least hesitation, and every 
fibre of my being revolted against the former alternative. 1 could not bear 
the thought of it. I could not conceive it possible for a Muslim to tolerate 

this, unless he has rooted out the spirit of Islam from every corner of his 

being. I started the Al ffilal in 1912 and put this conclusion of mine before the 
Muslims of India, I need not remind you that my cries were not without 
effect. The period from 1912 to 1918 marked a new phase in the political 
RWftfeeaing of the Muslims. Towards the end of 1920, on my release after four 
ytMms ' of internment, I .found that the political ideology of the Muslims had 
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broken throngh its old mould and was taking another shape. Twenty years 
have gone by and much has happened since then. The tide of events has 
ever risen higher, and fresh waves of thought have enveloped us. But this 
fact still remains unchanged, that the general opinion amongst the Muslims 
is opposed to going^ back. 

That is certain ; they are not prepared to retrace their steps. But again 
they are fiill^ of doubts about their future path. I am not going into the 
reasons for this. I shall only try to understand the effects. I would remind 
my coreligionists that to-day I have given thought to all those innumerable 
occurrences which have happened since then : my eyes have watched them, 
my mind has pondered over them. These events did not merely pass me by ; 
I was in the midst of them, a participant, and I examined every circumstance 
with care. I cannot be false to what I have myself seen and observed ; I 
cannot quarrel with my own convictions ; I cannot stiile the voice of my 
conscience. I repeat to-day what I have said throughout this entire period* 
that the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no other right course of 
action than the one to which I invited them in 1912. 

Some of my co-religionists, who paid heed to my call in 1912 , are in 
disagreement with me to-day. I do not wish to find fault with them, but I 
would make appeal to their sincerity and sense of responsibility. We are 
dealing with the destinies of peoples and nations. We cannot come to right 
conclusions if we are swept away by the passions of the moment. We must 
base our judgments on the solid realities of life. Tt is true that the sky is 
overcast to-day and the outlook is dark. The Muslims have to come into the 
light of reality. Let them examine every aspect of the matter again to-day 
and they will find no other course of action open to them. 

Islam’s Coivteibutiois' to India 


I am a Muslim and am proud of that fact. Islam’s splendid traditions 
of thirteen hundred years are my inheritance, I am unwilling to lose even the 
smallest part of this inheritance. The teaching and history of Islam, its arts 
and letters and civilisation are my wealth and my fortune. It is my duty to 

^^^^^As^a^MusHm I have a special interest in Islamic religion and culture and 
I cannot tolerate any interference with them. But in addition to these senti- 
ments, I have others also which the realities and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. The spirit of Islam does not come in the way of these 
sentiments ; it guides and helps me forward. I am proud of being an Indian. 
I am a part of the indivisible unity that is Indian nationality, I am indis- 

K ble to this noble edifice and without me this splendid structure of 
is incomplete. I am ^ essential element which has gone to build India. 
I can never surrender this claim. 

It was India's historic destiny that many human races and cultures 
should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many a 
caravan should find rest here. Even before the dawn of history, these 
caravans trekked into India and wave after wave of new-comers followed. 
This vast and fertile land gave welcome to all and took them to her bosom. 
One of the last of these caravans, following the footsteps of its predecessors, 
was that of the followers of Islam, This came here 'and settled here for 
eood This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of two different races. 
Like* the Ganga and Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses 
but nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined them in a 
sangam. This fusion was a notable event in history. Since then, destiny, m 
her own hidden way, began to fashion a new India in place of the old. We 
brought our treasures with us, and India too was full of the nches of her 
own precious heritage. We gave our wealth to her and she unlocked the 
doors of her own treasure to us. We gave her, what she needed most, 
the most precious gifts from Islam’s treasury, the message of democracy and human 
equality. 

Heritage of cue Common Nationaxitx 

Full eleven centuries have passed by rince then. Islam ^ has now as 
great a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If Hinduism has 
ar religion of the people here for several thousands of years, Islam also 
has been their religion for a thousand years. Just as a Hindu can say with 
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equal pride that we are Indians and follow Islam. I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled to say with 
pride _that he is an Indian and is following a religion of India, namely, 
Christianity. 

Eleven hundred years of common history have enriched India with our 

common achievements. Our languages, our poetry, our literature, our culture, 
out art, our dress, our manners, and customs, the innumerable happeninjjs 
of our daily life, everything bears the stamp of our ^ joint endeavour. There is 
indeed no aspect of our life which has escaped this stamp. Our languages 
were different, but we grew to use a common language; our manners 

and customs were dissimilar, but they acted and reacted on each other 
and thus produced a new synthesis. Our old dress may bo seen only 
in ancient pictures of by-gone days ; no one wears it to-day. This joint wealth 
is the heritage of our common nationality and we do not want to leave it and 
go back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If there arc any 

Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back the ‘Hindu life of a thousaim 

years ago and more, they dream, and such dreams arc vain^ fantasies. So 
also if there are any Muslims who wish to revive their ])a8t civilisation and 
culture, which they brought a thousand years ago from Iran and Central Asia, 
they dream also and the sooner they wake ^ up the better. 'Iliese arc unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of reality, I am one of those 
who believe that revival may be a necessity in a religion bni in social matters 
it is a denial of progress. 

This thousand years of our joint life has moulded us into a common 
nationality. This cannot be done artificially. Nature does her fashioning through 
her hidden processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether wo like it or not, wo have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible, No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can break this unity. Wo must accept the logic of fact and 
history and engage ourselves in the fashioning of our future destiny, 

1 shall not take any more of your time. My address must end now. 
But before 1 do so, permit me to remind you that our success depends upon 
three factors : unity, discipline and full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. The glorious past record of our movement was clue to his great 
leadership, and it is ouly under his leadership that we can look forward to a 
future of successful achievement. 

The time of our trial is upon us. We have already focussed the world’s 
attention* Let us endeavour to prove ourselves worthy, 

Hesolutlons 

{For proceedings and Resolutions see page 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee— New Delhi— Srd. to 6th. Fehmary 1940 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League commenced its first 
meeting of the year 1940 at New Delhi on the Srd. February and continued it till 
the 6th. February. It adopted the following resolutions 

Jinnah-Viceroy correspondence 

‘‘The Working Committtee of the All -India Muslim League considered 
the conespondence that has passed between Mr. Jinnah, the President, and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated December 23, 
1939. The Committee is of the opinion that the reply of His Excellency is 
not satisfactory as certain important points still require further clarification 
and elucidation. The Committee, therefore, empowers the President to place 
the views of the Working Committee before His Excellency and request him 
to reconsider the matter regarding the assurances asked for in the resolution 
of the Working Committee dated September 18 and October 22, 1939, and 
thereby remove all doubts and apprdiensions from the mind of Muslim India”. 

It was also resolved that a delegation on behalf of the All-India Muslim 
League, consisting of the hon. Mr. Fazltil Huq, Premier of Bengal, the hon. 
Sir Sikander Eyat Khan, Premier of Punjab, Sir Nazimuddin. Home Minister, 
Bengal and Ch. Khaliquzzaman should visit England as soon as possible in 
order to put the case of Muslim India before the British public. Parliament 
and His Majesty’s Government. 

DisciPiafARV AmoN 

The Working Committee considered the statement of Mr. Abdul Eehman 
Siddiqui regarding the ‘day of deliverance’. Mr. Siddiqui expressed his deep 
regret on the language of the statement and for any reflection on the 
personality of the President. The Committee was of opinion that no member 
of the Working Committee should give public expression to his views against 
the decision of the Committee or of the President while still remaining a 
member of the Working Committee. 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939 (regarding disciplinary 
action against three Muslim League members of the Council of State for 
serving on the Army Indianisation Committee and against Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan for his speech in support of the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the 
Punjab Assembly) and came to the conclusion that, according to the consti- 
tution and rules of the All-India Muslim League, no disciplinary action 
could he taken in the matter. 


Other EffiOLurioHs 

The Working Committee accept with regret the resipation of Syed Abdul 
Aziz, which he sent to the Committee on his appointment as Law Member 

of H. E. H. the Nazam’s Government. The Comniittee places on record its 
appreciation of his peat services to the All-India Moslem Leape and, in 
particular, to Bihar and the Working Committee of which he was a member. 
The Committee is glad to note that he will continue to take an abiding 
interest in the propess of the All-India Moslem _ League and wishes him 
every success in his peat and responsible office in the Nizam’s Government. 

‘‘The Working Committee having carefully examined the pounds of appeal 
against the decision of the IJ. P. Provincial Moslem Leape Council from 

Bulandshahr filed by Kunwar Abdus Salam Khan and having heard in person 
the Kunwar Saheb together with his legal adviser, we of opinion ftat 
the decision of the Working Committee of the United Provincial Moslem 
League should be confirmed and the parties concerned be informed to act 
accord! n fi[ly • 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Moslem Leape passed on Aupst 27 and 28, 1939, (regarffing disciplmaiy action 
against three Moslem Leape members of the Council of State^for ^ing on tte 

Army Indianization Committee and against Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan for lus 
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speech in support of llic Indo-British Trade Apwiuont in Ihe Punjab Assembly) 
and came to the conidiision that necordinp; lo llio cousliiulion and nilos of 
the All-India Moslem Lcaiiiiiic no disciplinary action can Im taken in the mattor. 

“The Working' Conunitteo doplorcH tlic lirinii,’ by <ho ]JoIiee on Mahom- 
medans at Burhanpur (Contnd rrovinces), on Jiuniary In and urges His 
Excellency the (rovenior of the (Vnlnil rrovinces to appoint an impartial 
tribunal to iiuiuirc into the incidenlH and lake suoli hIcjjh as may be necessary 
for the conduct of an impartial ami fair iiKpury,” 

The Committee also considered the report of tlin National Guard Com- 
mittee and a<ljournc<l further cousideralion of it till the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of the Haja of MahuiiidabmI. Nawab Ismail Khan 
and Ohudhury Khaliq-uj;-I(<arnun was appoinled to examine the a])plic.ationH for 
affiliation to the All- India Moslem League lhatJiav(5 been sent by the ihinjub. 
Assam, aud Orissa Provineial Moslem Lcagm^s. 

The Working Oommitlco e.oinduded Mis sittings on the Oth, February after 
it heard from its rrosident. Mr. M. A. diuuah, what triuiKpired i)etween liim 
and His Exc^eclloni'y the Vii^croy at their meeliug. rdembers lu-oHent were Khwaja 
Hir Nazirauddin, fc^ir Abdulla llaroon, Ohamlri Khaliq-uz-Zamaii, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail, Khan Auranua/veh Khan, Mr. Abdiir Itahnuu) Siddiquo, Mr. Abdul 
Banff Shah, Nawabzada liiuquat Ali Khan and Hoth Essak Halt. 

Wostorn Democracy Unsuited for India 
Mr. Jinnau’h Tiikhis 

In iMs ccnnectfon it would ho interesting^ to read an article of Ulr, A/. A, 
Jinnah written for the '^Time and Tlde^^ and miied from ' Nm Delhi 
on the IStlu February ^ 104(h tohich dahoratvs his thesis I hat western 
democracy is totally unsuiied for India and that its imposUion mi India is 
the disease in the body politic. He demands that a constiiiUinn must ho evolved 
that recognises the existence of two 7iati(m3 in lud'ni^ both of wham must 
share the governance of tliair common Jlfotlierland* The following is the text of 
the article i— * 

The constitutional maladies from which India at ])rcscnt suffers may l)cst be 
described as symptoms of a disease inherent in tlm body politii*. Without 
diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the Rymi)toms is poHsiblo. I^et us, 
therefore, first diagnose the disease, then consider tlio symptoms and finally arrive 
at the remedy. 

What is the political future of India ? The dccl.'ircd aim of tlio British 
Government is that India should enjoy Dominion status in accordance witJi the 
Statute of Westminster in the shortest practicable time. In order that this end 
should be brought about, the British Government, very naturally, Avould like to sec 
in India the form of democratic constitution it knows best and tbiuks best, under 
which the government of the counti 7 is entrusted to one or other political party 
in accordance with the turn of the elections. 

Such, how^ever is the ignorance about Indian conditions among even the 
members of the British Parliament that, in spite of all the experience of tlie past, 
it is even yet not_ realised that this form of government is totally unsuiteJ to 
India. Democratic systems based on the concept of a liomogcncous nation such 
as England are very definitely not applicable to helerogeiieouH countries such as 
India and this simple fact is the root cause of all India’s constitutional ills. Even 
Stale for India the late Lt, Col. Muirhead failed to appreciate 
this fact for, deploring the present communal tension, he cx])roe8cd the opinion 
that the^ tendency on the part of both those in j>ower and thoso in opposition was 
to consider that what the position now was would bo the position always. He 
deplored the failure of Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 
governmeut-namely, the majority and minority are never permanent, and 
he, therefore, felt that the minorities’ opposition to Fedei’ation on the assumption 
that, from the outset, power would be in the hands of an irremovable majority, 
was untenable. But he forgot that the whole concept of democracy postulates a 
angle pwple, divided however much economically, and he might well have started 
hiB study of Lidian problems by conBuiling the report of the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian constitutional reforms (sessions 1933-34 Vol. 1. para 1.) 

inhabited by many races often as distinct from one another in origin 

nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its 
■W *” * *” * ” prMew Hmduism in one form or another as their religion, oyer 77 
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nullions are followers of Islam ; and the difference between the two is not only 
or_ religion in the stricter sense, but also of law and culture. They may be 
said, indeed, to represent two distinct separate civilizations. Hinduism is distia- 
gnislied by the phenomenon of its caste which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and save in a very restricted field remains unaffected by contact with 
philosophies of the west ; the religion of Islam on the other hand is based upon 
the conception of the equality of man”. 

Perhai^s no truer description of India has been compressed into a paragraph 
and. without this back-ground, no understanding of Indian problems is possible. 
The British people must realise that Hinduism and Islam ‘represent two distinct 
and separate civilisations* and moreover, are ‘as distinct from one another in orio-iu, 
tradition and manner of life as are the nations of Europe’. ** ' 

They are, in fact, two different nations and if this fact is accepted by 
no less an authority than the Joint Select Committee, the Muslim people 
have cause to question the wisdom of the British Government in forcing 
on ^ India the western system of democracy without the qualifications and 
limitations to which the system must be subject to make it at all suitable for 
Indian conditions. ^ If, therefore, it is accepted that there is in India a major 
and a minor nation, it follows that a parliamentary system based on the majority 
principle must inevitably mean the rise of the major nation. Experience has proved 
that, whatever the economic and political programme of any political party, the 
Hindu, as a general rule, will vote for his caste-fellow and the Muslim for his 
co-religionist. The British people, being Christians, sometimes forget the religious 
wars of their own history and to-day consider religion as a private and personal 
matter between man and God. This can never be the case in Binduism and Islam, 
for both these religions are definite social codes which govern not so much man’s 
relation with his God as man's relation with liis neighbour. They govern not 
only his law and culture but every aspect of his social life and such religions, 
essentially exclusive, completely preclude, that merging of ideality and unity of 
thought on which the western democracy is based and inevitably bring about 
vertical rather than the horizontal divisions, democracy envisages. Western 
democracy is totally uusuited for India and its imposition on India is the disease 
in the body politic. 

Let UB now consider the inevitable symptoms. Led^ by an astute Hindu 

n ”.tician of the first rank, Mr. Gandhi, the Congress (which is mainly a Hindu 
y) had long foreseen that in the western form of democracy lay the fulfilment 
of their hopes of a permanent all-India dominance. All their efforts and energies 
Lad, therefore, been bent towards securing for India a completely democratic form 
of government and they realised that the new constitution would bring their goal 
immeasurably nearer if it could be worked on the lines chalked out by their 
leader and the working committee. Therefore, while crying that the new 
constitution was thoroughly unsatisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress 
decided to contest the elections held before its inauguration and, as was inevitable, 
secured complete majorities in the six Hindu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, the U. P., the 0. P., Bihar and Orissa. The Congress, however, was as 
completely defeated in the five Muslim provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Bind, N. W* F. P. and Assam and even in the Hindu provinces failed to capture 
any ap]}reciable number of seats in non-Hindu constituencies, particularly 
the Muslim electorates. This, undoubtedly, was an unsatisfactory situation for 
a self-styled hiationar party and the exposure of its communal character seemed 
imminent. Pushing to Wardlia for guidance, the working committee took stock. 
What was the position ? In five provinces they had been defeated and while they 
held a complete majority in six, the Oppositions, weak in numbers though they 
were, were led by the small but solid blocks of Muslim League members. 

This situation had two very unsatisfactory aspects. First, it brought out 
the completely Hindu composition of the Congress and, secondly, it would be 
difficult to ignore and override Muslim oppositions as long as the Governors of 
provinces were in possession of special powers granted to safeguard the minority 
11 * 

Bealiziug at once that such circumstances would considerably hinder their 
plans the Congress played its timmp card. It refused to accept office. To the 
consternation of the Muslims and other minorities, overnight, the Viceroy and the 
Governors became suppliants. What would tlie Ciongress have them do ? What 
assurances did the Congress need ? The answer was ready. Give us the under- 
taking that you will not exercise your special powers and we will accept office. 
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Hastily, the constitutional [guardians of minority and other ripihts jettisoned 
their trust and amidst much mutual a|>preciation of each other’s ‘statesmanship’ 
the Conf^resa and the British Government came into political alliance. Victory 
number one. But there was still that troublesome first point. The whole game 
■would be up if purely Hindu Governments took office and in at least three of 
the six provinces not a single Muslim had been returned on the Congress ticket 
and not more than one or two in the others. But what of it ? Surely, there 
must be at least one amongst the Muslim members who would be unable to resist 
the bait of a ministership. They would offer the ministership provided he signed 
the Congress pledge. But would the Governor agree to this ‘camouflage’ ? What 
did his Instrument of Instructions advise? ‘in making appointments to his 
council of ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavour to select lus 
ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in consultation with the person 
who in his judgment is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature, 
to appoint those persons (including so far as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who will best be in a position collectively to command the 
confidence of the legislature. But in so acting he shall bear constantly in miud 
the need of fostering a sense of responsibitity among his ministers’. 

Anxiously the working committee analysed the impli(*.ationH, The instructions 
seemed to be in two parts. In the first the Governor was instructed to use ‘his 
best endeavours to select’ as ministers ‘...persons (including as far as practicablo 
members of important minority communities)...’ The sjurit underlying these words 
was clear. It was to secure important minorities a minister wdio commanded 
their confidence, and since there was no difference in the political programmes of 
the Congress and Muslim League parties in the legislatures, there was no reason why 
it was not ‘practicable’ for a Muslim League member to be ajjpointed a minister. 

But what about the last line ? “But in so acting he shall bear in xnind the 
need for fostering sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers.’ This 
fortunately could be turned to suit their purpose if the Govoinor was prepared 
to allow this second part, advisory and subsidiary to the main instruction, to 
overrule the first. They had but to claim that joint responsibility was impossible 
unless the Muslim minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the working 
committee and their point was won. Meekly the Governors acquiesced and in 
order to allow the Congress to deceive the public by making it appear that it 
was ‘national’ and looking after the interests of the minorities by including a 
•representative’ of them in the Council of Ministers, accepted as Muslim ministers 
individuals who by no stretch of imagination could be regarded as ‘representatives’ 
of the Muslim community and who, by signing the Congress pledge, were 
responsible to the working committee alone. Victory number two. 

Surprised by such easy victories, the Congress became intoxicated with 
power. The working committee arrogated to itself the position of a parallel central 
Government to whom the provincial Governments were responsible. Ecgional 
dictators were appointed, and the Ministers were entirely subject to their orders 
generally, and no provincial legislation could be enaced without their approval. 
They then proceeded to stifle even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt 
with the British, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An India-wide attack on the Muslims was launched. In the five Muslim 
provinces every attempt was made to defeat the Muslim-led Coalition Ministries 
and by offering local political leaders ministerships and other inducements, 
Congress Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N W. 
E. P. and Assam. 


In the SIX Hindu provinces a Kulturkampf was inaugurated. Attempts were 
made to have Bande Mataram, the Congress party song, recognized as the national 
anthem ; the party flag recognized as the national flag, and the real national lan- 
gu^e Urdu supplanted by Hindi, Everywhere oppression commenced and com- 
plaints poured m such force into the Muslim League’s central office that the Pirpur 
Committee, whose report is available, was appointed to investigate these grievances. 
Such overwhelming evidence was collected that the Muslims, despairing of the 
Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, have lately been 
forced to ask for a royal commission to investigate their grievances. 

Such was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Congress Ministries, 
a position over which the British people might well ponder. Is it their desire that 
India should become a totalitarian Hindu State with the central and all the provin- 
cial Governments responsible not to their legislatures or to the electorate but to a 
caucus unknown to the Constitution, the working committee of the Congress. They 
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may rest assured that such will be the inevitable result if the Congress demand for 
the right of framing Indians constitution through a constituent assembly is conceded. 

Let us consider briefly the implication of this nebulous and impracticable 
constituent assembly. To commence with, the question arises why is this demand 
made at this particular time. The answer is obvious. The war is to the working 
committee a heaven-sent means of increasing its rule from over eight provinces to 
over the whole of India, state and province. If the British Government are stampe- 
ded and fall into the trap under the stress of the critical situation created by the 
war, India will face a crisis the result of which no man could prophesy, and I feel 
certain that Muslim India will never submit to such a position and will be forced 
to resist it with every means in their power. 

And of what type of constitutionalists will this constituent assembly consist ? 
There are in India roughly four hundred million souls who, through no fault of 
their own, are hopelessly illiterate and consequently priest and caste-ridden. They 
have no real conception of how they are^ being governed even^ today and it is 
proposed that to the elected representatives of such, should Indians future constitu- 
tion be entrusted. Is it too much to say that since the vast majority of the elected 
representatives will be illiterate Hindus the constituent assembly will be under the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders and the constitution that will 
emerge will be as the working committee direct '? _ ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, through the constituent assembly, will the working committee attain its 
ends* British control and commerce will disappear ; the Indian States^ will be 
abolished ; minority opposition will be stifled and a great Hindu nation will emerge 
governed by its beloved leader Mr. Gandhi and the Congress working^ committee. 

We have now considered the disease and the symptoms. What is the_ remedy ? 

(1) The British people must realise that unqualified Western democracy is totally 
unsuited for India and attempts to impose it must cease. (2) In India, it must be 
accepted that ‘party ^ government is not suitable and all Governments, central or 
provincial, must be governments that represent all' sections of the people. 

In this connection the all-India Muslim League has laid down the following 

broad principles , , . , . n 

(1) That the British Government should review and revise the entire problem 
of India’s future constitution de novo in the light of ^e experience gsiined by the 
working o£ the present provincial constitution, and developments that have taken 
place since 1939 or which may take place hereafta*. 

(2) While the Muslim League stands for a free India, it is irrevocably 
onposed to any federal objective wbich must necessarily result m a m^ority commu- 
nity rule, under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system of Government, 

(3) No declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India 
should be made without the consent and approval of the All-India Mxjslim League, 
nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by his majesty s Government 
and the British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

To conclude, a constitution must be evolved that recognises that there m 
India two nations who both must share the governance of thar common 
land In evolving such a constitution the Muslims are ready to 
British Government, the Congress or any party so that the ^ 

c^se and India may take its place amongst the great countries of the world. 

Council MeetiDg— New Delhi— 25th. Febrnary 1940 

Mb.. Jinnah oisr League Demakds 

The Council of the All-India Moslem L^ye. ^ a aa^ltesFS 

K? aL'X'Ste I. a. J rt*. Bi. 

^ tat 

“Slit” rittSlisr tat ... !»», .a.1 la ta W.t ot 

experience which might be gained in future. 
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Tho Vic.oroy had awHurctl ihcin that. Iho wludo H»‘hcuio. of tho Acsfc ol 1935 
would be cxiuuiiuid afresh, as also Uio lujlioy and ])lan uiuhniyinfj; iiu 

Tho second point on vvhhth Iho Loa^na had inMislnd was tinit Moshnns would 
not agree to any <Uv.lanition without Muur eoiiHoni and a])pn)val l)eiinj!; o))tainnd for 
it, nor was any interim HOttlomont to ho made under tlio threat or at the behest of 
any other party, however strong it might bi^, without the provions^ ui)proval of 
Moslems. In this matter also tho Viceroy hml uHsurod tluun that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance of Moslems and any HutUement which 
ignored them would l)o unthinlcahlc. 

Mr. Jiunah said that this slatement was unsalisfactory. Tliis left (horn within 
Hie region of consulUitioa and counsel, while Moslems chnuiuulcd that tliey them- 
selves should he tho solo judges of their desliny. 

Tho third demand was that Imlian, parthuilarly Moshnn, troops should not bo 
used against any Moslem country. 

In this respect, said I\Ir. Jinmih, His Extudbrncy had miriiindcrstood Iho 
League. Tine League novor askeil tlm ({overument that Imlian troi>ps should not bo 
naed in tho defence of India. Wiiat it hadnsluHl was that Iinliau tronps should 
nob be used against a Moslem ({cmntry outside India. 

The fourth dcnuuul was for the setUenuMit of the Arab question, and Mr. 
Jinnah urged, on liohalf of tho League, that the Ho-callcd (uideavoiirs lo roach a 
settlement would nob do, and tho Itritish (ilovcrument must reach a soli lenient to 
tho satiaf action of the Arabs forthwith. 

Tho last demand of tho l^enguc related to Moslmu gih'vaiu'cs in Con- 
groBS-govevned provinces. It wns true that the (lovcrnor-Gcncnd could not 
intervene when the Ooagras Ministries did not exist. 'PUe question, however, 
had two aspects. 3^'irst, iho L<*ttguc had made it abuiidanlly (dear that 
Moslems had been opiiresscd in OongroHa-governod provinces, mid mcmbiM'S of 
the League were made tho spocial targets. 1'he (lougn^ss High Hommiind 
had characterised tliose statemonts as false, hut was willing to set up a judicial 
committee. That proiiosal was absurd. 

“On tho other hand 1 had offered to aceei^t a royal commission, (‘onsist- 
ing of two people from outside India.” Mr, dinnali said, “It, was then said that 
the Congress wns^ not willing to have outsiders as arbitrators in tluriru domes- 
tic affairs. As if Wir Maurice Gwycr was born in Wardha.” Mr. Jiunah declared 
thet he repeated the dornand. 

Tho second aspect of the ctucslion was whether the High ('oinmand 
caucus ministries were again lo be put into ollicc. “Deliverance Day” 
demonstrations had amply shown how every section of tho people outside the 
Congress was opposed to Congress Rule. 

The question was that of the protection of minorities. Mr, Gandhi in Uiis 
connexion had_ recently stated that everyone in India should dcjicncl ujioti himself 
for* his protection. That meant that every minority shouUl have an army of its own 
and not depend on the Government for its protection, Moslems, however, wore not 
a minority but a nation, Mr, Jinnah asserted. 

Mie what is our goal. If you do not understand even now, 
then I say yon will never understand what our goal is. Great Britain wants to 
rule India. Mr. Gandhi _ wants to rule India and the Moslems, Wo say that we 
will let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Moslems. Wo want to bo free.” 

Eeferrine to the Congress claim to be a protector of the minorities, Mr. 
Jinnan quoted a letter from Mr. Gandhi to a prominent citizen of Bukkur in which 
he said : “The re-incorj)oration of Sind in the Bombay rrosidcncy may or may 
not be a good proposition on other grounds, but certainly it is not for the 
purpose of greater protection of life and property. Every Indian, bo lie Hindu or 
any other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is a condition of real demo- 
f h® “l-ate has a duty, but no State can protect those who will not share 
with it the duty of protecting themselves.” 

the statement of Mr, Gandhi in the latest issue of the 

organisation to enter into 
*'^® Hindus where eonoorned. Mr. 
MnsSniM^’ represent ?” and replied “certainly not the 


Regolntions— CoNBTiTTixiOHAL ISSUE 

on the war and the Indian constitu- 
uonar qneslaon meed by the Worfang Committee on September 18, October 22 
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and February 3 and 4. During the discussion on the resolutions, Mr. Jinnah made 
a survey of the position since the outbreak of the war and reiterated the Moslem 
League’s demands and emphasized the determination of tiie League to let 
neither the British nor Mr, Gandhi rule over Moslems. Mr. Zafar Ali, Sir Eaza Ali, 
Mr. Barkat Ali, Mr. Hossain Imam, the Raja of Pirpur and Sit Sher Mohd. 
Khan also spoke._ 

Sir Baza Ali said that the feeling among educated young Moslems was that the 
League should reach a settlement with the Congress. The Eaja of Pirpur and Mr. 
Jinnah thought that it was wrong to attribute to youth views which, in their opinion, 
were Sir Eaza Ali’s own* Sir Eaza Ali defended his statement and said he was 
only acting as a messenger. 

Viceroy Speech Condoned 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr, Naimul Saq (Bihar), expres- 
sing^ dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, and 
placing on record bitter resentment at Sir Hugh Neil’s statement declining to 
appoint the Eoyal Commission demanded by Mr. Jinnah. 

Frontier Question 

The Council agreed to the affiliation of the Assam and Orissa Moslem Leagues 
and adopted a resolution on the forward policy of the Government with regard to 
the Frontier. 

The resolution which was moved by Malana Zafar AH, runs as follows 

“The Council views with alarm the recent decision of the British Government 
which created the impression that it intends to annex Waziristan, the homeland 
of the independent Fathan triber, with whom a war on a miniature scale is being 
at present waged on what is known as the Ahmedzai Salient across the Kohat- 
Bannu Line. While the Council condemns the action of the Border tribes in 
carrying out raids on British areas, it has no hesitation in once more declaring 
that these raids are inspired by the fear that the British Government is bent upon 
depriving the Border tribes of their freedom which they love more than their lives. 

“Ill view of the international situation in Europe and the danger of its 
spreading to the Near and Middle East, the Council calls upon the British Govern- 
ment to reconsider their forward policy and take immediate steps to pacify the 
Border tribes and assure them that the British Government is not inimical to 
Islam and is anxious to restore peace and order by friendly co-operation with the 
Border tribes.” 

Sir Slier Mohd, Khan was opposed to the forward policy, but felt that the 
mover did not understand the facts correctly. Sir Sher Mohd’s reading 
was that Government had no intention ^ of annexing Waziristan. He asked the 
Council to realize what havoc these raids were causing on the Frontier, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Moslems. The main object of the raiders was to 
obtain money* He suggested that before passing the resolution they should invite 
the opinion of the provincial Moslem League as to whether the Government’s 
action was justified. Several speakers supported the resolution. Mr. Jinnah, in 
putting the resolution to the vote, said that they could obtain the GoveramenFs 
intention during the Budget debates in the Central Assembly. The Council then 
adjourned sine die. 

Annual (27th) Session— Lahore— 22nd. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the 27th. session of the All-India^ Muslim 
League opened at Lahore on the 22nd. March 1940 in a huge pandal which was 
tastefully decorated with flags and buntings. Mr. AT. A. Jinnah, president-elect, 
arrived at 2-50 p. m. and was conducted to the pandal in a procession to the 
accompaniment of bag-pipes. He received a great ovation at the pandal. 

That the greatest achievement of the Muslim League in recent times was the 
Federal scheme in India, was the view expressed by Nawah Shah Nawaz Khan 
of Mamdot, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
League. The Nawab said that this achievement, which protected the Muslims and other 
minorities against a calamity which endangered their very existence, would remain 
a bright chapter in the history of Indian Muslims. The All-India Muslim ^ague 
was to-day working on such lines as would not only ensure the national life and 
independence of the Mussalmans of India, but at the same time protect other com- 
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muniticfl. Tic was happy ihal; \i\Q MuHsalmanH hml fully grasped this ideal o! 
their only ro]»veHonl.aUv(s orgauisalion wid they were muHiering strong nnder the 
flag of the All-India Muslim League. 

The ideal ot free Mussahuaufl in a free Imlia, euntimicd the Bpeakcr, was an 
ideal which neither the Uritish (lovennnent nor the (.longross dare characterize as 
tmi'casoiniblc. ITio AU-ludia Muslim League ui>held tlu^ <‘auso of Itulia’s freedom 
hut it could not tolerate that the rights of MuHsalmuns should he ttsurned by the 
majority eommunily. ITio MuHsalmaus would reject any Bchemo of rcionu that 
did nob saroguar<l Muslim rights. 

Speaking on the Atjt of Hir iyltak Naiiua said that the ^YOHiorn type of 
government did not suit India and the experioneo of the jmst two-and-haU years’ 
administration in Congress majority proviticos liml amply proved this. The Mussal- 
mans could never tolerate that ihoy should live in subjec.tiou to a community 
which had no common ground with them as rogurds religion, eulturc and civiliza- 
tion. The European eomnninitics could not tolcraic tlu'. domination ot another 
nation, added fcSir Bhah Nawaz, although tliey liad ])raeti«*ally the same religion, 
culture and civilization. 

Discussing the communal <iuastion, Hir Hbah Nawaz said ihat ns many as 25 
attempts had oecn made in the last (luarior of century, but no Hetlhmmnt had yet 
been arrived at. The reason for the breakdown of iiegotialions on e.vory occasion 
was that the Oongroas refused to acee])b the bash', prim'iplo of HC]>arato (Jeetorates 
for the Musalmaiis, and U they did ho they did it in a form in which MuHsalmana 
could not maintain their identity and imlependtmeo.. Ihd’orring to the working of 
provincial autonomy, Hir Hhah Nawaz said that in order to run a po)>ular (lovcrn- 
mcht efilcicntly the majority should try to satisfy the. minorities and inspiris con- 
fidence in them in every imsBiblo way, but he was sorry to observe tlmt the attitude 
of the Congress had been to the contrary, Hir Hluih Nawaz described how the 
runjab Government was doing everything to satisfy the minorities and kcc]) them 
content. The minorities had been given full re]»rcsen(aiion in the (lovornmont in 
the Tunjab and Bengal. During the past throe yearH tlm I’unjab (Jovcrnmcnl had 
spent 2? crorcs of rnppccs on the famine-stricken villagers of ilm soulh-eust Tunjab, 
a majority of whom wore JHndu .Tals. Concluding, Hir Hluih Nawaz Khan de- 
plored that some very prominent MuRlhn leaders liad cut adrift from Ihoir com- 
munity and joined the Congress, whi<^h was not (ighiing for the indepeudeneo of 
India but only for the domination of the OongrcBS and the ilindus after the British, 

PreaidenUal Address 

In the course of his address Mr. Mahomed AH Jxnmh Raid:'- 

“The British Government and Parliament, and more so tlie British nation, 
have been for many decades past brouijht and nurtured with sotUed notions about 
India’s future, based on developments in their own country which have built the 
British constitution, functioning now through the 1 louses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet syslem. Their concept of party government fumdioning on ])olitical planes 
has become the ideal with them as the best form of government for every country. 
And the one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally apiioals to the British, 
has led them into a serious blunder in producing the conHtiluUon envisaged in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. We find that most of the leading stalCBmcn 
of Great Britain, saturated with these notions, have in their pronouncements 
seriously asserted and expressed a hope that the passage of time will harmonize 
the inconsistent elements in India. 

“A leading journal the The Times^ commenting on the Government of India 
Act of 1935, wrote that /undoubtedly the difference between the Hindus and Moslems 
is not only of religion in the strict sense of the word, but also of law and culture, 
that they may be said indeed to represent two entirely distinct and separate civili- 
zations. However, in the course of time, the superstitions will die out and India 
will be moulded into a single nation’. ^ These fundamental and deep-rooted differ- 
encea—spiiitual, economic, eultural, social and political— have been cuphemized as 
mere 'superstitions*.^ But surely it is a flagrant disregard of the past history of the 
subcontinent of India, as well as the fundamental Islamic conception of society 
vis-a-vis that of Hinduism, to characteidse them as mere ‘superstitions.* 

“Notwithstanding a thousand years of close contact these nationalities are as 
divergent to-day as ever, and they cannot at any time be expected to transfer 
themselves into one nation merely by means of subjecting them to a democratic 
cpnstituticm hol(flng them forcibly together by the unnatural and artificial 
metiiods of Bntidi Parliamentary statutes. 
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“What the unitary Government of India for 150 years has failed to achieve 
cannot be realized by the imposition of a central federal government. It is incon- 
ceivable that the fiat or the 'writ of a government so constituted can ever command 
willing and loyal obedience throughout the subcontinent by various nationalities, 
except by means of armed force behind it. 

“The problem in India is not of an inter-eommunal character, but manifestly 
of an inter-national one, and it must be treated as such. So long as this basic 
and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that may be built will 
result in disaster and will prove destructive and harmful not only to Moslems, 
but to the British and Hindu also. If the British Government are really in earnest 
and are sincere in their desire to secure the peace and happiness of the people of 
this subcontinent, the only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
separate homelands by dividing India into ‘autonomous national States'. 

“There is no reason why these States should be antagonistic to one another. 
On the other hand, the rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of 
one to dominate the social order and establish political supremacy over the other 
in the government of the country will disappear. It will tend more towards 
natural goodwill by international pacts between them and they can live in com- 
plete harmony with their neighbours. This will lead, further, to a fiiendly settle- 
ment all the more easily with regard to minorities by reciprocal arrangements and 
adjustments between Moslem India and Hindu India, which will far more adequate- 
ly and effectively safeguard the rights and interests of the Moslems and various 
other minorities. 

‘Tt is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
stand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social orders, and it is 
only a dream that Hindus and Moslems can ever evolve a common nationality. 
This misconception, of one Indian nation, has gone far beyond the limits and is 
the cause of most of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. 

“The Hindus and Moslems have different religious philosophies, social customs, 
literature. They neither iuter-marry nor dine together, and indeed, they belong to 
two different civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and concep- 
tions. Their views on life and of life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus 
and Moslems derive their inspiration from different sources of history. They have 
different epics, their heroes are different, and they have different episodes. Very 
often the hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their victories and defeats 
overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single State, one as a 
numerical ministry and the other as a majority, must lead to growing discontent 
and final destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for the government of 
such a State. 

“History has presented to us many examples, such as the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. History has also shown 
to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the sub-continent of India, 
which otherwise might have been called one country, but which have been 
divided into as many States as there are nations inhabiting them. The 
Balkan Peninsula comprises as many as seven or eight sovereign States. 
Likewise, the Portuguese and the Spanish stand divided in the Iberian Peninsula 
where as under the plea of the unity of India and one nation which does not exist, 
it is sought to pursue here the line of one central government when we know that 
the history of the last 1,200 years has failed to achieve unity and has witnessed, 
during these ages, India always divided into Hindu ludia and Moslem India. 

“The present artificial unity of India dates back only to the British 
conquest and is maintained by the British bayonet, but the termination of the 
British regime, which is implicit in the recent declaration of His Majesty's 
Government, will be the herald of the entire break-up with the worst disaster 
that has ever taken place during the last 1,000 years to Moslems. Surely 
that is not the legacy which the British would bequeath to India after 150 
years of rule, nor would Hindu and Moslem India risk such a sure catastrophe. 

^ “Moslem India cannot accept any constitution which, must necessarily 
result in a Hindu majority government. Hindus and _ Moslems brought together 
under a democratic system forced upon the minorities, can only mean Hindu 
laj. Democracy of the kind with which the Congress ^ high command is 
enamoured would mean the complete destruction of what is most precious in 
Islam. We have had ample experience of the working of the provinciid 
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conBtifcutions duriiif); Iho lust two aiul a halt yoiirs ntnl any rapoiiiiou of such 
a ^wcrnmcnt imiflt lead to oivil war ami iho rmmg ol* privaio iirmicfl, as 
recommended by Mr. Gandhi to the Hindua of Siikkur when he Hai<l that they 
must defend thoinHclvcfl violently or nou-violcnily, blow for blow. If they can- 
not, then they muBt cmijjiratc. 

“The Moslomfl arc not a minority m it is (’ommonly known and nndorstoocl 
One has only to look round Uvea io-day rn'rordinj*; to the UriljHli map of 
India, out of 11 provincefl, four proviiUTH wlu'ro tho MoHloniH dominate more 
or less arc fiinctioniri^ notwithHlandinp; tho dociHion of Urn Hindu Oouffress 
high command to non-co-opcnito and prepare for (uvil diHobedienec. MoHlems 
are a nation according to any deilnition of a nation, and tliuy mufit have 
their homelands, their territory ami their Hlatc. Wo wiHh to live in peace 
and harmony with our ncighbourH au a froo ami independent people. We 
wish our people to develop to tho ftdloHl our Hptritunl, cultural, economic, 
social and politi<‘.al life in the way that wo think heat ami in couHonauce 
with our own ideals and ac.cordini; to tho genius of our people. Honefity 
demands, and tho vital interest of millions of our ])e()i)h‘ impose a sacred 
duty n])on us to find an hononral)le and peaceful Holution which would be 
just and fair to all But at^ the same time we cannot ))o moved or diverted 
from our puriiose and obje(‘.Uvc by threats or intimidalions. Wo. must be 
prepared to face all cliUlcuUies ami conscipiencos and makt^ all the Hac-rifices 
that may bo required of us to achieve the goal wo have sot before ns.*^ 

Keviewing the position since iho last session of tlie L(‘:igu(i at ?alua in 
December, 1038, Mr. Jinnah tom-lied on the Vidya Mamlir scljcme iu Nagpur 
and tho Wardha scheme all over India, the “renrcHsimii of Moshuns in the 
Congress-governed proviiu'cs and the way in whudi the Moslems were treated in 
some of the Indian states’’ and tho issue in Rajkot, 

“Before the war was declared”, he continued, *‘ihe greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the possible inaugurulion of the ft^dc^rnl Hchemo in 
this country. But the Moslem League stoutly roHisiod it in every din^ctioii and we 
shall never accept tho federal scheme as embodied in tho (Jovernment of India 
Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceroy nainridly wanted heli) from ilm 
League, Buddenly there came a cliangc in iho atlitudo of the Vit’<u’()y iowar<ls me. 
I was treated on tho sumo basis as Mr, (lamlhi. ^rhis was the sevorest blow to 
the Congress high tiominancl. I was wonder-struck, Why was I all of a smldea 
promoted and given a nlaco side by side with Mr. (iamlhi. The answer is tJio 
All-India Moslem League (loud apnlansc). I holioved that was the first shock 
that the Congress high command got and 1 tell you that tlu^ have not recovered 
from it yet. 

*'Now I want you, therefore, to realizc^ the value and importance and 
significance of the Moslem League and organize yonrsolvcH. ''Hie Moslems of 
India are now conscious and awake. This institution is nob going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Men may come ,and men may go, but the Moslem Ijcaguc will live, 

“After the declaration of war the position of the Moslem T^enguo was a 
delicate one. We were between the devil and the deep sea. Wo stand 
unequivocally for the freedom of India (clicerfl). But this is not tho freedom which 
is the goal of the Congress. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half years of the Congress attitude towards Moslems in tho CongrcsB-govcrnecl 
provinces and we have learnt many lessons and we are not going to trust anybody. 
At any rate we do not trust anydody who has once betrayed us. 

“I never dreamt that the Congress would over come so now as they did in 
the Congress-governed provinces but facts are more important than belief. I never 
believed that there could be a gentleman^s agreement between the British 
Government and the Congress. We cried onrsclvcs hoarse day in and day out 
against what was happening in the Congress-governed provinces but the (lovernors 
remained supine and the Governor-General expressed his helplossncHS because of 
that gentleman s agreement. Wc^ reminded them of tlie special responsibilities 
^ protection to the minorities but these respon- 

BibiUtxes have become a dead letter. Providence came to our help and the 
gentleman's agreement was broken and tho Congress went out of ofiice. They are 

now to come back but how can they do 
It l We oannot trust and rely upon others and I appeal to you with all the 
earnestness gat I can command to organize yourselves* This is the best and only 
^eguarOj xou must depend upon yourselves, 
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“After the outbreak of war, the Congress asked the British Government to 
make a declaration. The Viceroy says that he has made a declaration but the 
Congress wants^ another kind of declaration. The Congress says *we want you to 
declare that India is free at once and independent and we will frame our own 
constitution ^ by means of a constituent assembly to be elected on the basis of 
adult franchise or the lowest franchise which will satisfy the legitimate minorities 
and Mr* Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied with this a hic^h 
tribunal will decide the dispute. Besides the proposal of a constituent assembly 
being of an impracticable and nebulous character historically and constitutionally 
It is an absurd thing to ask the ruling power to agree to a constituent assembly. ’ 

“Supposing we do not agree with the majority then we are allowed to disagree 
only on points which deal strictly with safeguards. The presumption is that when 
the constituent assembly comes into operation the British Government will 
disappear. It follows that substantial power must be transferred to the assembly. 
How is this to be implemented and practised and who is the authority ? Mr! 
Gandhi, because the British Government will have parted with power completely.” 

“Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that there cannot be any 
Swaraj without Hindu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is fighting for a constituent 
assembly. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they are fighting 
for a constituent assembly which we cannot accept. Therefore, the idea of a 
constituent assembly is impracticable and unacceptable. 

*‘Mr. Gandhi wants a constituent assembly for the purpose of ascertaininr^ the 
views of the Moslems and if they do not agree he will give up all hopes and *^thea 
will agree with us. 

“If there exists a will to come to a settlement with the Moslem League, then 
why does not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree that the 
Congress is a Hindu organization and that it represents anything but a solid 
body of Hindus ? Why should Mr. Gandhi not be proud to say 1 am a Hindu’ 
and that the Congress is a Hindu body ? I am not ashamed of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem League is representative of Moslems. Why all 
this camouflage ? Why this threat of civil disobedience ? And why this fight for 
a constituent assembly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him proudly representing the Moslems 

Proceeding, Mr. Jiiinah said that after the outbreak of war they had asked 
the British Government to give assurances ou several points. They had made 
an advance with regard to one point. Their, demand that the constitutional 
problem of India be examined anew had been accepted by the British Government. 
As regards other matters they were still negotiating. 

“We have asked the British Government,” said Mr. Jinnah, “to make a 
declaration that no constitution will be thrust upon us without our approval and 
consent, that no Indian settlement will be made with any party behind our back 
and without our approval and consent. I trust that this is a fair and just demand. 
We do not want a constitution thrust upon us which the Moslems do not want. 

“I hope the British Government will give this assurance. Whether give it 
or not, we must depend on our inherent strength. I declare here that if any 
declaration is made by His Majesty’s Government without our approval and our 
consent, Moslem India will resist it, and no mistake should be made on that score.” 

With regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah urged that the national demands of 
the Arabs in Mestine should be met forthwith. 

Referring to the despatch of Indian troops abroad, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘-There 
seems to have been a misunderstanding. We have made it clear that we never 
intended that Indian troops should not be used for the defence of the Indian 
people. What we wanted was that Indian troops should not be sent against 
Moslems or any Moslem power. 

Resolutions— Second day— Lahore— 23rd. March 1940 
Constitutional Problem 

The second open session of the League commenced at 3 p.m. on the 23rd. March, 
Mr. M, A, Jinnah presided. The pandal resounded with cheers of Skerrai-Bengal 
Zindabad when Mr. Fazlul Euq arrived at 3-45 p. m. The whole gathering stood 
up to welcome the Premier of Bengal. Mr, Huq moved the following resolution 
on the constitutional problem 

‘T. While approving and endorsing the action taken by the Council and the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated in their resolu- 
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tionB dated tlie 27l;h of August, 17fcli and ISth of September and 22nd of October 
1939, and 3rd of Februai-y 194.0 on tlio constitutional issue, ibis session of the 
All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the stihcme of Federation 
embodied in the Qovernmcub of India Act, 1933 is totally unsuited to and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable 
to Muslim India. , , , 

*‘2. It farther records its emphatic view that while the declaration dated the 
18th of October 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of his Majesty’s Government 
is reassuring in so far as it declares that the polic.y and plan on which the 
Government of India Act 193’', is based will he reconsidered in coiisnltation with 
the various parlies, interests and communities in India, Muslim India will not be 
satisfied unless the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered da novo and that no 
revised plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 

‘*3. Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the AlMndia 
Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic ]n*inei[ile 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are domaiTatod into regions wiiich should 
be so constituted with such territorial^ readjustments as may bc^ nccesBary that 
the areas in which the Muslima arc numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to conslllutc ‘indopeudent 
states’ in which the constitueait units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

‘‘That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be Hpeciruvally pro- 
vided in the constitution for minorities in the units aiul in the rogh)na for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administralivo and other 
rights and interests in consultations with them and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalraans are in a minority adequate, effective and mamlaiory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the constitalion for them and other minorities for 
the protection of their raligious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

“This session further authorise the Working Committee to frame a scheme of 
constitution in accordance with these basic principles providing for the asHumprion 
finally by the respective regions of all powers such as dcl’oncc, cxtornal afiairs, 
communications, cuBloras and such other matters as may bo necessary”. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Fozlul Suq said : We have staled definitely and 
upequivocally that what we want is not merely a tinkering with the idea of 
federation but its thorough overhauling so that the federation may ultimately go. 
This idea of federation must not only be postponed but abandoned altogether. On 
masy an occasion on the platform of the Muslim League and the other day on the 
floor of the House in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, I made an emphatic and 
definite assertion that the Mussalmans of India will not consent to any such 
scheme which is framed without our approval. Wc will make such a constitution 
absolutely unworkable. I hope those who may have in their power to shape the 
future constitution of India will take the Muslim feelings into consideration and 
not take any step which may be regretted. We have made our position absolutely 
clear. The problem is vei7 simple. At present the Muslims constitute 80 millions 
scattered all over India, It may sound a big number but, as a matter of fact;, the 
Muslims are in a weak position numerically in almost every province of India. In 
the Punjab and Bengal we are in an effective majority and are hopelessly in 
minority elsewhere. The possion is such that whatever may be the constitution, 
Muslim interests are bound to suffer just as they have suffered daring the last 
three years of the working of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Fazlul Haq characterised as un-Islamic sentiments the recent statement of 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad in his presidential address that the Muslims should 
not feel nervous. Eighty millions was not a small number and they need not bo 
afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said even if a sufficient proportion of 80 millions had 
been congregrated in one province we would have nothing to fear. Bituated as wc 
are, our political enemy can take advantage of the situatiqiL^-'*Our friends will 
remember that even in the Punjab and Bengal our position is"'not very safe. In the 
legislatures we are not in such large majority ; we have to seek the help of other 
interests and minorities to form coalition governments which are the weakest form 
of Govrammentfl known to constitutionalists. As regards the other provinces we 
are in a ver^ weak position and are at the mercy of the majority. TJntil a satis- 
factory solution is found of this unequal distribution of Muslim population it is use- 
less; to talk oi constitutional advance or of safeguards. 
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I earnestly appeal to my Muslim friends throughout India to remain united 
and exercise calm and sober judgment and remember that we have to stand on 
our own feet and cannot rely on anybody* It is a case of evei*y one for himself 
and no one for Muslims of India* Mr. Haq appealed to the audience to accept 
his motion and hoped the result would be good. 

_ Seconding _ the resolution Choudhury KhaliqiLzzaman ^2^16. they should 
consider the circumstances which had forced the Muslims to demand separa- 
tion and^ their own Government where they were in majority. Firstly, the 
responsibility of this demand rested on the British Government, who in order 
to exploit the Indians declared that India was one nation and started the 
majority mid minority question. They opened the flood of such stupendous 
propaganda that the question came to be regarded as a real problem, whereas 
in fact this question did not exist* After the British, Congress and the 
majority community were responsible for the Muslims' demand for separa- 
tion. The working of the provincial part of the Act of 1935 in Congress 
provinces during the last three years had finally decided the question of 
separation. The treatment that the minorities in these provinces had received 
at the hands of the majority needed no comment. The Muslims had now 
realised that their existence was in danger, and if they wanted to maintain 
their identity they^ must struggle for it. Third and last, the responsibility 
was of those Muslims who tried to split the ranks of Muslims by setting 
up rival organisations or joining the Congress or other non-Muslim political parties. 
Continuing Cli. Khaliq-uz-Zaman said that he diftered from Mr. Abul Ralam 
Azad where he said that because the Muslims were strong enough to defend 
themselves they should not demand separation. He added that the responsibility 
of those Muslims who had damaged Muslim rights in India was great, for 
they were not only betraying the present generation, but the future generations 
also. If the Congress continued to act on the advice of Muslim Congressmen 
there was sure to be a civil war in India. 

Supporting the resolution Maulana Zajar Ali K}i,an, M.I.A.J (central) said 
that he was feeling today as if he was speaking from a free India. For a 
long period he had been an advocate of Hindu -Muslim unity and had been in 
the Congress for a number of years. During all this time he had found that 
the Congress was not at all anxious to achieve freedom but in fact wanted to 
suppress the minorities. The Congress had achieved its present high position as 
the result of the support lent by the Muslims in the past but now the 
Congress had adopted an indifferent attitude towards the Muslims. He as well 
as others of his school of thought had been criticising the Muslim League for 
not doing any constructive work but today it had shown to the world its 
constructive programme. Referring to the Congress proposal for a constituent 
assembly. Maulana Zafar Ali Khan reiterated that they would not accept any consti- 
tution which had not been approved of and consented to by the Muslims of India. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
said that he had the privilege of supporting the resolution which had been 
moved by the ‘lion of Bengal,’ It should be considered calmly and dispassionately. 
Be congratulated the Muslims living in the Hindu provinces for lending 
their suport to the resolution which sought freedom for six crores of Muslims. 
Speaking for the Frontier he said that his province was the gateway of India 
and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu provinces that they 
were ready at all times to lay their lives for the sake or their co-religionists. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that it was absurd to declare^ Muslims a 
minority community when in four provinces in India they were in a majority. 

Concluding Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said, ‘we do not want British democracy 
which is nothing but counting of heads. Muslima _ are a separate nation ; we 
want a home for the Muslim nation ; our home is as indicated in the resolution'. 

Sir Abdulla Harom, M.L.A., (central) said that it was a well known fact that 
the Muslims came to India through Sind. Sind Muslims were the to moot 
this question which was now before the League* In 1938 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for establishing ‘independent states' in the north-western and 
eastern zones. Since then various constitutional schemes had been framed 
they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty of the Muslims 
to pass it without any hitch, Sir Abdulla Haroon warned the Hindus that if 
the Muslims in Hindu province were not justly treated, the Hi^us m the Musliin 
provinces would be treated in the same way in which Herr Hitler had trea^ 
the Sudetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal embodied m the resolution 

40 
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would be acceptable both lo the IlinduB and the LrLliBli as there was no better 
solution of the thorny problem. 

Third Day—RosoluUons—Laliore— 24th . March 1940 

The third clay^B bcbbioii of the Lcajj^uo comnionc.ed on the 2'1 Uk Mareh at 11-15 
a* m. As Mr. Jiiinah arrived a little late, the Nawiib of Manulot was voted to 
the chair to guide the proceedings which commenced with recitations from the Jloly 
Quran. Uiscuseion on the resolution on the constitutional prohhnn was then resumed. 

K, B, ilawab Mohd. Imail Khan (lUhar), siii)p()rting the r(‘Holiiiion said that 
he belonged to a minority provinee where Mnssalmans ilitl not enjoy freedom of 
speech, in this scHsion which was being hold in a ‘fri'o huid’ ho had pli’iisuro in 
speaking h*ccly. lie tliankcd the Muslim majority provima's for the. otler of help 
to the Miislims of minority provincics if an attempt wore made to suppress their 
rights, but ho had full conlitlcnco in the ability of the. ]\liislims of his o^Yn 
province to defend themselves in the hour of need. Ih‘f(U'ring io Manluna 
lU’csidcntial address the Nawab said that ho wunied to tell the doneress that 
Manhina Azad’s voice was not the voice of the Muslims but that i\lr. Jinnah 
truly rellcctod Muslim opinion in India. ((Mieors.) 

Mr. Mohd. hu Khan (Ihiliicliislan) assiied his eo-rcligionis(s in the. minority 
provinces that when they had acldevod freedom in majority )iroyinf*(‘S tlu-y wonhl 
not forget them and would l)c prepared to reiuler every kind of lielo in their 
power, lie reminded the audience that like the Mussalmans of the N. W. F. P., 
the Mussulmans of Haliichislan were also the giitekec^pers of Iiulia, as they 
guarded the liolan Pass. They were the tnistees of a great charge and ho hoped 
they would acquit themselves well hi the eyes of their l)retlia'n in llio minority 
XJrovinces. 

Mr. Ahdal HmiUl Khan (Madras) declared that the All-Iiulia Muslim 
League had been carrying on the fight for the freedom of Imlia for the last H7 
years. In this struggle they hud eo-operaled with tho llindiis iu the hope that 
the freedom of India meant fre.edom for o.Yory inhalulant of this country. Put 
their belief had been belied by the conduct of the (lon"ress dnrln."; its regime of 
two and a half years in seven out of the 11 provinces. Mr. Abdul Hamid said 
that thanks to the Congress regime in tho provinces tlu» Muslims luul ])eeu 
awakened and Muslim Leagues hud been orgiuuBed in cv(U‘y province. ILj expressed 
the hope that wlion the League prepared a now coiistitution the Siuslinis of 
minority provinces would be fully eonsnltcd. 

Mr, Imail Ohuudiiyar (Bombay) declared that Federation of the wlmlc India 
in which the Mussalmaus would be in a hopeless minority was ciitiroly unacceptable 
to them. He maintained that the flclxcme embodied in tiie resolution was fair 
and just from all points of view. Tho Muslims in no (‘ircumsi antics were 
prepared to support the Congress proposal for a constituent asseml)ly where the 
Muslims would be in a minority of one io tliree. 

Syed Abdur Bouf Shah (0. P.), said that he belonged to a province which 
had been the target of the Congress oppression, in spite of the tyranny of the 
Congress ministry the Muslims did not lose patience. 

Dr. Mohd, A Lam, M.L.A. (Punjab), who recently resigned from the Congress, 
supported the resolution.^ Analysing the position of the Congress Dr. Alum said that the 
Congress did not want independence but a Hindu Raj umler the aegis of the Brilish 
Government. This was why dislhiguisheJ MiisUm uatumalists like Mohammad 
Ali had severed their connection with llic Congress. It was not a fact, he asserted, 
that the Muslims had left the Congiyiss but on the other luind the truth was that 
the Congress had abandoned its original position and given iq) its goal of complete 
independence. Dr, Alum related how before joining the League he went bo Didhi to meet 
Mr. Jinnah and enquired as to what sacrifice tiie Muslim League would be ])rppared 
to make to achieve the programme now outlined in the resolution, Mr. Jinnah 
assured him, _ continued Dr. Alam, that he would give his life for it and be the 
first to go to_ jail. Dr. Alam appealed to the Muslima to organise branches of 
the League in all districts, towns, villages and mohallas and strengthen the hand 
of Qaid-i-Azam. 

When the session met at 9 p. m., Sy&d Zahir Ali and Begum Mohd Ali 
supported the resolution. The resolution was passed by a show of hands. 

Ebsolution on Palestine 

* 1 resolution on Palestine moved by Mr. Abdtir Behnan SUique 

tod s^ondei by Sir Baza Ali was adopted ; 
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“The All-India Muslim League 'views with grave concern the inordinate delay 
on the part of the British Government in coming to a settlement with the Arabs 
in Palestine and places on record its considered opinion in clear and unequivocal 
language that no arrangements of a -piecemeal character will be made in Palestine 
which are contrary in spirit and opposed to the pledges given to the Muslim 
world and I’.artioularly Muslims in India to secure them active assistance in the 
war of 191-4.-18. Eurther the League warns the British Government against the 
danger of taking advantage of the presence of the large British force in the holy 
land to overawe the Arabs and force them into submission’’. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddique, who attended the Palestine Conference in 
Cairo last year, moving the resolution charged the British Government with taking 
advantage of the situation created by the war. He reminded the British 
Government that the pledges given to the Palestine Arabs must be fulfilled 
forthwith. 

Sir Sycd Raza AH, seconding the resolution, deplored that no news was 
coming from Palestine, while war news from both sides was available at any time, 
though it may be exaggerated. 

Resolution on Khaksars 

The following resolution on the Khaksars moved from the chair was 
passed unanimouBly : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its deep 
sense of sorrow at the unfortunate and tragic occurrence on Maich 19, 1940, 
owing to a clash between the Khaksars and the police resulting in the loss of a 
large number of lives and injuries to many more, and sincerely sympathises with 
those who have suffered and with their families and dependants. 

“This session calls upon the Government to forthwith appoint an independent 
and impartial committee of inquiry, tlie personnel of which would command 
perfect confidence of the people^ with instructions to them to make full and 
complete investigaiioii and inquiry in the whole affair and make their report as 
soon as possible. 

“This session anthorises the working committee to take such action in the 
matter as they may consider proper immediately after the publication of the 
report of the committee. 

*‘This session urges upon the various Governments that the order declaring 
the Khaksar organisation unlawful should be removed as soon as possible”. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. M, A. Jimah assured the gathering, whether it be 
the Punjab Government, the Government of India, the Punjab Ministry or 
the Punjab Premier, that they would not rest until they had got justice. Mr. 
Jinnah requested every Mussulman in the Punjab and particularly the Khaksars in 
the Punjab and elsewhere in India to put tlieir heads together and see that at 
the lime of inquiry they placed their material before the investigating authority, 
Mr. Jinnah said : ‘The resolution is the result of discussion in the subjects 
committee last night from 9 p. m. to 2 o’clock in the morning. The subjects com- 
mittee adopted this resolution iu the foi-m in which it is now placed before you* 
They have passed it unanimously and now it is for you to deal with it The re- 
solution represents their considered opinion and they want me to convey to you 
that this resolution should be put from chair. There are many reasons for this 
course to be adopted. The first reason is that it will not be desirable lo have people 
comino- and making speech after s]ieech. It is very difiiculb to restrain passions 
and some may say something which might be considered harmful to our interests. 
Another reason is that the matter is sub-judice. . „ , 

Explaining the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : Tt asks for a full and complete 
investigation and inquiry and it will not be in the fitness of things that on the 
one hand we ask for an inquiry and on the other we pronounce our judgment.’ 
Mr. Jinnah reminded the audience that there was a ^ clause in the resolution 
which authorised the working committee of the All-India Muslim League to take 
such action as they thought proper immediately after the publication of the 
report of the enquiry committee, 

Ambsuments in League Constitution 

Nawahzada Liaquat Ali Khan then placed before the open session certain 
amendments in the constitution of the Muslim League which have been approved 
bv the subjects committee. The amendments provide that the working committee 
of the All-India Muslim League shall control, direct and regulate all the activities 
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of the various provincial leagues strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and 
rules of the All India Muslim Lca|»;uc. The working; connnittoo is empowered to 
take disci]>Uaary action a{>ainHfc indiviclnal members of the coniicil of the All-Iudia 
Muslim League who violate the decisions of the Loii« 2 :uc or act in contravention of 
its aims and objects, subject to the ri[!;hfc of appeal to the (jounoil o£ the All-India 
Muslim League. The wovkiuf? committee is also giv<?n the power to suBj^oud, dis- 
solve or disidliliate any provincial Icukuo which fails in its duties, infriu{!;c8 or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the All-India Muslim League, or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to a right of appeal to 
the council of the All-India Muslim Ijcaguc. 

These amcnclmcnls were unanimously agreed to* 

On the motion of Hir liaza AH, Nawabxa<la Liaquat Ali and the Kaja Sahib 
of Miihamadabad were elected honorary rtcc.rctary and honourary treasurer, rc8i)cc;- 
tively, for the next year* The election of joint Bccrelarics was left to the council 
of the League. 

Me, Jinnaii’s CoNCLXJPiNa Rkmauks 

In his concluding remarks Mr, Jinnah thanked the reception committee for 
according him a magnifiecjit reception and for rciuhn-ing him every assistance in 
conducing the deliberations of the session. The Mussalnuins, he added, had shown 
to the world how much disciplined they were. 

Keferring to the Khaksar tragedy, Mr. .Tinnah said tliat he was very much 
perturbed when he learnt about the liring on the Kluiksars. Ho was advised not 
to hold the session of the League but as he had the fullest faith in his people he 
decided not to postpone the session. When he reached Lal\ore he told press represen- 
tatives in an interview that the T--ahorc session of the Mnslitu L(‘agnc was going 
to be a landmark in the future history of Uic MusBalmuns of India. He had no 
doubt that but for this tragedy on the eve of the session, it had ))rovod a greater 
success. Had there not been this tragedy there would have beett a magniliccut 
procession when they would have had the opportunity of demonsl.rating their cn- 
thiisiaem. Their enemies wanted to mar the session somehow or other but all their 
attempts had failed and the session had concluded succossfiilly, Mr. .linnah was 
happy that deliberations of the session were conducted in a calm and quiet atmos- 
phere. It was the acid lest of the Muslims, when our blood was ))oiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it was very ditlicult to keep calm. ‘But you have 
demonstrated to the world that the Mussalmans arc capable of bearing sorrows. 
You have also shown to the world that yon can conduct your business in a 
gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certificate than can be given to any nation. 
The prestige of the League was in the hands of the Mussalmans of the Bunjub, 
I, therefore, congratulate the Punjab Muslims from the bottom of my heart. It 
gives me courage to serve you all,^ 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that the Lahore session was a landmark in the 
history of Indiana. They had defined their goal. He assured the gathering that 
they would fight for that goal. They had taken this great decision on right caruest- 
nesB. Mr. Jinnah thanked the Nawab of Mamdot, chairman of the rccei)tion com- 
mittee who had worked day and night for making the session a succcbb and extciid- 
ing hospitality to the guests. Finally Mr. Jinnah ap^iealcd to the Muslims of the 
Punjab to organise the Punjab Muslim League and carry the message of the Muslim 
League from village to village and house to house. ‘The more you organise yourself 
the more you will be able to get your rights.' He e.xhortc(l workers, peasants, 
intelligentsia,^ landloids and capitalists to try to speak with one voice. 

The session concluded at 11-30 p, m, amid loud shouts of ^Muslim League 
Zindahad\ 'Qaidiasm Zindahad\ 


Working Comm. Resolutions— Bombay~l 5th & 16th June 1940 

Appeal to Governmdnt 

India Moslem League which was held in 
Bombay m the 16th. & 16th,^ June passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnah, the 
League President, to enter into communication with the Viceroy with a view to 

mcasurcs to mobilize India's 

resources for intensifying ww eftort and the defence of the country. The grave world 

dmanded serious efforts on the part of every^ Indian for 
the defence of his countr?. Ihp CiominHtee which reviewed the international sitnation. 
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expressed alarm at the growing menace of Nazi aggression and characterized Italy’s 
unprovoked attack on the Allies as unwarranted and immoral. With regard to 
Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of Commons and the broadcast appeal of 
the Viceroy, the Committee endorsed Mr. Jinnah’s statement to the Press on May 27 
which said, ‘Tt is up to the British Government to show trust in Moslem leadership 
—there are many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek our whole-hearted 
co-operation, and we shall notfail,” The meeting passed the following resolutions: 

1. “The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League, while being of 
the opinion that further clarification contained in the letter of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard to the assurance asked for by the All- 
India Moslem League, is not satisfactory, endorses the following from the statement 
issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, to the Press on May 27, 1940. 

“Up to the present moment we have not created any difficulty, nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war. 

“The provinces where the Moslem League has a dominant voice have been 
left free to co-operate with the British Government pending their consideration 
with regard to the assurance we have asked for. and in particular that the British 
Government should make no declaration regarding the future constitutional 
problems of India and the vital issues that have been raised in that connexion 
without our approval and consent. 

“Nevertheless without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger issues later 
on, we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the proposal 
ot the Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable adjustment in the 
provincial field, which would have been followed up with our representatives being 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent 
permissible within the framework of the present constitution and existing laws. 

*‘But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress. 

“A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate. Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been writing 
for the Congress to pass its word. 

“With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of H. E. 
the Viceroy, may I say that it is up to the British Government to show trust in 
Moslem leadership— there are many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek 
our whole-hearted co-operation, and we shall not fail, 

Enemt Aggression 

*-The Working Committee looks with alarm at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by the Italian Govern- 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarrantea and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 

“The grave world situation demands serious efforts on the part of every Indian 
for the defence of his country and the Working Committee calls upon the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare the country in an organized manner to meet every 
eventuality. The Committee is constrained to state that the proposals for the 
defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and the Comniander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some provincial Gover- 
nors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent requirements of the situation. 

“The Committee therefore authorizes its president to enter into communication 
with H. E. the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of devising prompt 
and effective measures to mobilize the country’s resources for the purpose of inten- 
sifying the war effort and the defence of India. The Committee is of the view 
that unless a satisfactory basis for close co-operation is agreed upon on an All- 
India basis, and not provincial, between the Government and the Moslem League 
and such other parties as are willing to undertake the responsibility for the defence 
of the country in the lace of imminent danger the real purpose and objective 
will not be served and achieved. 

“The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate 
grave dangers that are facing the country real purpose will not be served by 
Mussalmans and others joining the proposed provincial and district war committees 
with their present scope and functions. 

War Committees 

2. “In view of the numerous inquiries that have been received from the 
various provincial and district Leagues and individual members seeking guidance 
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and instruciionfl as to what course they should adopt towards the proposed ^ya^ 
committees aunounced by 11. E. the Vit-eroy and some (Jovcniors, the Working 
Committee is ot the opinion that Moslems ut ]ireRont w'oultl ju>t serve on tlieso 
committees and should await father instnie.tions from the president ponding the 
result of the coinmiinicalion with the Viceroy, 

8. ‘'In view of the misundorslauding oroated by the report in the Press 
about the so-called Moslem Premiors’ eonferenee wilh the rrosklcnl of the Oongross 
at Delhi on .juiio 13, 1040, the Working (hmnnitUio of the All-India Moslm 
League after the atiitemcnt of t^ir Hikandor Hyat Khan Ixdorc the (iommitlee to 
the effect that it was purely an individual meeting at the ir»vi(iilion of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Aziid for an informal talk, resolves that in order to avoid any mis- 
understauding or misconstructions in future, no member of the Working Oommitico 
should enter into any negotintions or diacuHsions uitli the Congress lemhu's regard- 
ing the question of Hiiulu-Moslem ficttlcment or any other matter whieli requires 
adjustment between the Moslem League and the Oougress without the permission 
of the preeideut ” 

Volunteer ORnANrsATioN 

Ta view of the grave world situation and its possible repercussions on India, 
says the rcsolutinii, ‘when every community is organising its volunteer organisations 
for the protection of its life ami property, the working comnjittee of tlio All India 
Muslim League is of the opinion that the time has come when the i>rovin(aal 
Muslim Leagues should exert every nerve to start, organise and strengthon the 
Muslim National Guard corps and give them such sl,rong1.h as will enable them 
to discharge their duties of maintaining peace, tranquility and order in the country 
worthy of the best traditions of Islam. The commitice earneslly apppeals to the 
Muslims to join the National Guard in large numbers under the banner of the 
Muslim League and direct the provincial Muslim Leagues to Hul)jnit montlily re- 
ports to the honorary si'orotary of the All India Muslim League regarding the 
progress and the steps adopted for the training of the Muslim ' National (hmrd, 
It is also the considered oiuuion of the commitico that the mcmberH of the pro- 
vincial Muslim League working committees and the <liHtriet c()mmitlo(‘H should 
offer themselves for training at least once a week, with a view to giving impetus 
to enlistment. 

It is proposed to consider farther the details of the scheme but in the mean- 
while the provincial Muslim Leagues shall act in accordance with the following 
main principles. 

The aims and objeots of the organisation :—(l) (A) To train and discipline 
Muslims in coordinate activity for social and physical uidiffc of the Muslims and 
to naaiutain peace, tranquillity and order in the country. (11) The organisation 
shall consist of ollicers and guardsmen who will bo willing to undertake a 
definite liability and responsibility to fulfil tlie aims and objc<qs of tlio organisaLiou 
heie-in-before defined. (2) It shall be made up as follOAvs :--(A) Active corps 
members. (B) lleservist corps members, and (0) juvenile corps. (8) Active corps 
shall consist of men who arc capable of taking part in all the activities of the 
organisation. (4) Ecserviat corjiS shall consist of men who due to ag'c, occu])atioii 
or physical disability are not able to serve on the active corps. (5) Juvenile 
corps shall consist of boys under IG years of age. (G) The Muslim National 
Guard shall be organised under the authority, control and RUf)crvision of tho 
working committee of each provincial Muslim League subject to the final authority 
of the working committee of the All-India Muslim League. (7) The working 
committee of each province shall ap])oint properly qualified persons for the purpose 
pf (A) organising the corps;, (B) giving them training ; and (0) oflicering them, 
(8) A guardsman on being eligible shall sign the following pledge in duplicate 
in the prescribed form ;~ 

Solemnly swear by Allah, the Quoran, and my faith that I hereby of my 
own free will suiTender myself to the Muslim National Guard’s organisation. I 
will unflinchingly obey my officers and will remain faithful to tho organisation 
and its aims and objects. So help me God. Amen signature. 

j^) The headquarters^ of every provincial organisation shall maintain a 
classified list of the vocation and profession of every Guardsman under his 
command. (10) A Guardsman shall not be a member of any other political 
organisation except tie Muslim League or of any volunteer corps. (11) It shall 
■V- Guardsmen that courtesy to all ranks and classes of society 

Bhali be observed, (12) Uniform,— Khaki coat or shirts, khaki trousers and irhAin 
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cap ^ or turban or (2) grey coat or shirt, grey trousers and grey cap or turbau 
provided however that every province will have the option to select either of the 
two colours but shall keep and maintain the colour and uniform throughout that 
province. 


The Bombay Muslim League Conference 

Presidential Address— Hubli—24tli. May 1940 

The implications of the Muslim League partition scheme were explained in 
detail by the Eaja of MaJmiidahad in his presidential address to the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim League Conference held at Hubli on the 24th, May 1940. 

The Lahore resolution, he said, was unambiguous. The Muslims had demanded 
the very right of self-determination that the Congress had been asking from the 
British Government. “We have demanded a place in the Indian Sun” he added, 
“where wo will be able to restablish the Government of Islam. We have demanded 
the right to establish a laboratory wherein we may experiment in peace the greatest 
experiment that was ever tried.’^ 

Asserting that the Muslims of India “have at last an ideal to live for and 
to die for”, he went on to say that the League resolution reflected the mass will 
of the Muslim people of India and its sanction was the dynamic force of the 
Muslim masaes. Tlie resolve had been made and they were prepared to achieve it "‘at 
all costs.” lltiferriLig to the opponents of the resolution, the Raja of Mahmudabad said 
that since the passing of the resoliilion, ‘the entire Hindu nation and its parasites 
have strained every nerve to misrepresent the Muslims and the most astounding 
aspect of this campaign has been revealed in a few articles contributed by the 
Congress and Mahasabha autocrats in which they have touched the very depths 
of misreiueseutation, vituperation and abuse. 

‘ We do not want wholesale emigration of the Mussalmans from the Provinces 
in which they are in a minority, nor is it our intention to expel the non-Muslim 
minorities from the Muslim States. It is a calumny, a wholly unwarranted 
distortion of our intentions and programme. I myself belong to a minority 
province and much as I would have liked to have been born in a Muslim sovereign 
state of India, J do not intend to uproot myself from my home and leave my 
co-religionisLs to their fate”. 

The speaker then proceeded to explain as to how the contemplated State 
would function. ‘The State will conform to the laws as laid down in Islam”, he 
said. “It will deal justly and fairly with evey community and every section of 
its constituent members. The unchangeable laws of Islam will ipso facto be 
apr/licd and enforced. There will be no fresh legislation in regard to them 
because Islam has already legislated for them for ever and ever. 

‘‘There will be prohibition, absolute and rigorous, with no chance for Us ever 
being withdrawn. Usury will be banished, ^akat wdl be levied* Why should not 
wc be all allowed to make this experiment ? In treading this path, we will not 
be crossint^ the path of any right-minded individual Bikhs, Hindus and Christians 
will benefit equally from the beneficent, all pervading activifces of this democratic-theo- 
cratic state ” Proceeding, the speaker said that the issue of Muslims being a separate 

nation was not only a theoretical one, but on the other hand a very living and 

nraetical one. If the Muslims did not want to share the fate of the Muslims of 
SpMU. Poland, Bulgaria, if Bluslims want^ to save oniture and rolitical 

thought and if they wanted to revive Islam, then the establishment of an Islamio 

State was the only course open to them. . *1 • - i x- • . 

He appealed to the educated and upper classes to give up their isolationist 
attitude and give way to sympathetic intercourse and intermingling with the, 
masses The propertied classes should meet the masses on Mual terms and be 
prepare to give up willingly their vested interests for the sake of the greater cause 
Itl cause of Islam and the Muslims. After pointing out how the Pafastan demand 
was being grossly misintei'preted by the enemies of Islam, the Prraidmt averred : 
“One of tlie comicalities in tlie recent pronouncements m r^ard to the Pakistan s^eme 
is the entire agreement between Lord Zetland, ^e ^ngr^s and Ae Maha Sabha 
iLders in (S?idemning the Muslim demand. Zetlauds, Mwnjes Savarkars and 
Nehrus are strange and incongruous bed-fellows. Ihey ®ay unite and. ^tack 
Se Muslims, but they cannot deflat them from pursuing the course which the 
Mussalmans have set baore themselves,” 
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The Raift, procccdinK, ontlinccl tlio various IcKiolaUvo and adminislvativa 
details which wonld bo worked out in the proposed Miisliraistan, which ho was 
sure would come into oxiatcnoo. Retcrriufc to the iuLeruational silualion, the 
President said : “Imporinlist llritaiu, FiiBidst Italy, Nazi (ronnany, Hoeialist 
Eussia— all arc birds of the same feather. Whore it is a (lucstioii of aKKresHion they 
are all one. Whether the so-caUed I)em0('.tacie3 win or lose, the SocialistB or Nazis 
win, the fate of the unprotected eastern nations will remain the same.” 


The Andhra Muslim Political Conference 

Presidential Address -Samalkot— 28Ui, January 1940 

An appeal to the Coni^ress and the Muslim Leaf^no to come (dosor as their 
final ohjectives were identical was made by Mi\ Ahdid I^atoonf, M.n.A., and OUiur- 
mati of the licllary MLinieipal Ooiuicil, pnisidiiif!; over the Second AndhL'ii MutiUm 
Political Conference, hebl at SamalkoL on the 28th. January 1940. 

Mr. llawoof, in the course of hia mldress, anid it was rcuTottablo that the two 
maior political parties in tlie country, the Ooiifijross and the Muslim should 

be drifting apart, althou^‘h on broad primdples the poal of each was the aiunc, viz., 
Independence. “Both are anxious to see Iinlia tree but while cmhuivourin^i; to 
negotiate and bring about a fusion between the two organisations, the leaders on 
either side would appear to concentrate on the future constitution of a free India. 
The Congress thinks that it is the only body that can speak for all the Indians 
and shoubl, therefore, have the sole voice in the administration. The Miisllni 
League with identical aims and ends as the Congress, says lUat all c.onimunititis, 
whether major or minor, should have equal rights in a fntiive, free India. Jaiiab 
M. A. Jinnah Sahib, President of the AU-lndia Muslim League, says that if a 
new constitiiLion is to lead the people of India to freedom, that fretslom should be 
for every cultural unit and not for the majority community only. His one dosiro is to 
have for the country a constitution under which no single community, whether it 
be Muslim or Hindu, should have an upper hand over the other. But the Congress 
High Command insists that the voice of the majority should prevail in the ad- 
ministration of the country, in support of wliieh it cites the case of certain dc.mo- 
cratic constitutions, conveniently ignoring the peculiar circumstances of fadia 
which abounds in heterogenous elements necessitated by the existence of the 
different communities here.” 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministries, he said : “I'ho Congress 
Governments, while in power, have given room for distrust and faibd to satisfy 
the Muslim community. The introduction of compulsory Hindi has led to unneecs- 
sary agitation and country-wide opiiosition, Urdu is not merely tlie language of 
the Muslims in almost all the parts of India but also that of the Hindus of 
Nothern India and the Stales. We have eminent Urdu authors and poets among 
the Hindus of Northern India. It is comprativcly richer in literature, traditions 
and beauty than Hindi. Yet it is being attempted to bo supplanted by Hindi, a 
comparatively new language. What prevented the Congress from making Urdu 
the lingua franca of India ?” 

Turning to the demand for the formation of Andhra, Karnataka and other 
Provinces, he expressed his agreement with those who felt that a separate Andhra 
Province should not be formed before the Tungabliadra and other irrigational pro- 
jects were substantially completed and the economic condition of Ruyalasccma has 
been satisfactorily improved. 

Proceeding, he said : ‘"Just as the people of Andhradesa demand the formation 
of a separate province, for the purpose of enabling them to devote all their energies 
for an adequate development of the country inhabited by the Telugu-speaking 
people, the All-India Muslim League also demands the recognition of the need to 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims in the future constitution of India so that 
every community, whether it be a major or a minor community, may have equal 
opportunities for the adequate development of its cultural and economic conditions. 
If only my friends in the Congress adopt a more conciliatory attitude and try to 
understand us better and allay mistrust, there will be solidarity and unity among 
the different communities leading us all to freedom. Instead of calling Janab M. 
^ Jinna JShahib, the accredited leader of the Muslims, a rank eoiumunalist, if 
examine the question from his point of view there is bound to Ice a settlement 
^3i the vexed question.” Mr. Rawoof denied the charge that Mr. Jinnah was not 
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in favour of demooracy. No Mualim could be opposed to democracy. Mr. Jinnab 
wanted the kind of democracy wherein every cultural unit had equal opportunities 
of self-expression and development and equal share ^ in the administration, and not 
that form of democracy which was synonymous with majority rule, wherein the 
minorities had no voice and did not count. It was high time they showed the world 
that Muslims were a nation by themselves, that they stood for what was highest 
in culture and civilisation. Ke appealed to Muslims to join the League and work 
for the all-round advancement of the community. 


The Shia All Parties Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 14l]i. April 1840 

The first session of the Shia All Parties Conference was held at Lucknow on 
the 14th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sir Sultan Ahmed, who in me course 
of his address appealed that by supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too late to concentrate 
our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. Let us 
do BO without any hesitation.” . 

He said India could not remain isolated from the war as her own tntoe 
depends on the result of it Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru ^ had offered uncondi- 
tional support to Britsun and France. Mr. Gandhis first instinct was ngM. 

After that why was an argument started about the way aims of the Demoera- 
clea and why was the future of constitutional reforms in India raised at this stage, 
he asked, 'I'his was not the time to raise issues whose solutton might well await 
the termination of the war. Where would be our freedom 
under ? Bo far as the Moslems were eoneerned he said : it will not be incorrect to 
sav that the whole Moslem world has ranged itself on the side of the Allies. IMikey, 
SIS of thr Balkan Entente, Egypt. Palestine. Iraq and Afghanistan we 
solidly behind the Allied cause. Never before have the Moslem Sta^ been united 
in manner and this is one of the great assets of the wax. ihe Mson why 
they ate with the Allies is so obvious. True to their Islamic traditiona, the 
Moiled people cannot remain unaffected by the sad fate of many smaller nations 
whtehhave recently suffered at the hands of aggressors and that is why support 
rt\(» cause of the Allies, namely the protection of the rights of small nations. 

^ Sir Suifan Xcd went on to apeak of.tbe. communal question, which he 
sa’’d had been further aggravated by the coming into power of the ingress Minis- 
tries’ & I wal onT of the Mnssalmans who welcomed the ingress Min^ 
ttU' with enthusiasm. High hopes were raised in me as I believed that the reM 
tiies ’ .1 I come to us under the Government of India 

^cT®of W3?wni be exereisil by them in the best interest of the country and that 
will bv their conduct attempt to satisfy and gain the confidence ^ Ml seMiMs 

“ ”r r 

tised by their *^®“gout “e over this kind of 

ment of vjhich ^hat is now the result ? The Congress 

party and adulterated of their demand has neen 

Governments have gone ua constructive plan. Neither side, how- 

said. The Moslem gti,gr. Both sides clmm reasonableness and 

ever, sees any merit m w ugth of the m use the most violent and 

moderation for rivM^scheme. At present clouds are ratherine 

may result in disaster or is tn”'Link^ ttot the best way to solve a problem is 

•'Pawnally, I am inclmw t° ^ .tmosnhere will not be possible un- 

iffiS to S A WtoSt •tomabj ttto toptolp. wopto. 

41 
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«knd also in explaining and nixlorstandina; fchoir iniplitiiiiioim. There arc other 
schemes which may have to he conKuiered Imt Ihcro has not l)eon mnch 
time for ns to carefully clipiffst or eonaidur their real import. Once 
this is (lone, His Excellency the Viceroy may call a nmall Conference 
which may be prenideil over by His Kxeellency himflelf whose lairsonal anxiety 
to see that a settloraent is arrived at is well known, or in Ihe all.i'niative a general 
election of the LcKlslaUires as at present constituted may bo held to take the 
verdict of the electorate on the aUernutivo schmes. , , , 

“Now I come to the important (inesliou or onr own needs and demands 
in the present circnnistanccB. Toleration is Iho essence of Islam, and Islam enjoins 
full liberty and just treatment to all sects within its fold. In view of their past 
history and the important iiart which the t^hias have played in the political 
advancement of Uie community, it is vilal that their needs and demands be 
satisfied. To put it brielly, the main demands are : - 

(1) There should bo complota and full freedom for the obsevvanee of the 
celebrations connoeted with the Tragedy ol Kcrliahv, commonly known as Azadari 

and representation in the Leyslatures and local bodies should bo assured 

by some convention ; , , , , , 

(3) Madlie-Saliiiha processions and mcetinKs as such must bo prohibited 

for 6voi‘.** 

Sir Sulian Ahnwd reviewed the history oE ihe Shia-Siinni dinpuie and added: 

“I will not pursue the Hubjeefc any further and uuibL h^ave our c-iirtc in the 

hands o£ Hifl Excellency the Ooverimr and in theluindrt of our tSuiiui brethren. 'Fhe 
next few days may be momoutoua iu the history of our connuiniily. If our niHponsiblo 
brethren will only rise superior to the Of^casion, as I hope and pray to (loil they 
will, they will be reuderiu^ ihe-^reaicsfc service to Islam and the MiiHsalmans of 
this' country. My own personal view is ilmfcany do{‘.liiraiion or public atmouncement 
of a **Madhe-Sahaba” mectinfi; or procession followed by a n)c(*iin{>; and procession and 
a similar declaration or announcement of a '‘Ta})arra*^ procession or moetint^ follo- 
wed similarly by a procession luul meotinj^, must ho stopiK'd for ever. Anybody 
who encourages the one or the other to do the contrary will not j)o acting within 
the bounds of '‘Shariat.” I am convinced that wo would not pleaso (‘}od and his 
prophet by adopting methods, iu the name of religion, which are or)ly intended to 
annoy each other. Let us both combine and observe the birthday of our Holy 
Prophet without any ill-feeling towanls each other. Let mo add in the language 

of the appeal of the 22 leaders that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 

suggest the imposition of any restriction on the vSunnis or the yiiias in Ihe exercise 
of me practices followed by them prior to the present controversy. 

“In conclusion I would appeal to you to come under one banner and join the 
organization which can deliver the goods so far as our rights arc concerned. My 
definite personal view is that there should be only one political organization of 
Mussalmans. The Sunnis, the Shias the Able Hadis and others must come within 
its fold and work together with courage and determination and enhance the glory 
of Islam, That organization must, and I am sure, will give us every satisfaction.'’ 

Resolutions— Second Day —Lucknow— -15 th. April 1940 
Rights of Whias 


The Conference concluded its session on the 15th. April after passing two 
important resolutions with regard to the demands of the Shia community and their 
atitude to the Madh-e-Sahaba agitation. 

The first resolution, which evoked a good deal of controversy in the subjects 
committee, expressed the community’s fears that the recent events in India had 
shown that the rights and privileges of the Shias were in danger and necessary 
steps should be taken to secure certain rights. These included iho securing of 
suitable and adequate representations in legislatures and local bodies, adoption of 
measures to protect social, economic and religious rights and watching, safeguarding 
and promoting educational interests of the Shia community. 

In order to achieve these objects the conference authorized the president to 
take all suitable steps by appointing committees for the purpose. 

The resolution was moved by Syed Ali Zaheer, m.l.a. of Lucknow and 

Raja Qaznafar AU ot the Punjab, Khan Bahadur Muham- 

Jh/c^otBih^, Nawab Hasan Mirza of Murshidabad. Khan Bahadur Syed 
^ n^ni OTuly Maulana Syed Ibne Hasan of Sind and was passed 
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Iv Tirotested fla W moved from the chair and adopted nnadmous- 

ly, piotestea flRaij'st the U. P. Government’s commnniqne of March 31 1939 which 
the confeience held, created a bij; {inlt in the Muslim community and iniird the 
feelings of Shia Muslims. Ihe conference demanded of the Government the cancel- 
lation of the communique in the interest of justice and peace. 


The Independent Muslim Conference 

First Session— New Delhi— 27th. April to 30th. April 1940 

The opp session of the All-India Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
commenced m the Queen’s Gardens, New Delhi on the 27tli. April 1940 and 
tinned till the 30th. April 1940 under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Allah Bahh, 

Welcome Address 


DeBcribin?: liimself as a ^reafc supporter of the All-India Muslim League. Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Mohammed Jan^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
\ 7 elcome address, said 

‘'It is true that many Musaalmans feel annoyed by the past wait-and-see 
policy of the Congress to solve the communal problem. And the apathy of eminent 
Congress leaders to take up this important and most difficult question in right 
earnest has caused dissatisfaction. But there is no doubt that unprecedented and 
earnest efforts have for the last two years been made by Gandbiji and Mr. Jawahar 
lal Nehru to smootbe Bindu-Muslim relations in order to bring both the commu- 
nities to a common meeting ground by entering into direct correspondence with 
Mr. Jinnah and by personal contact with him on his own terms. Had Mr, Jinnah 
responded to any of these eager gestures in the right spirit, Hindus and Mussal- 
mana would be marching alioulder to shoulder to their goal of independence and 
full Dominion Status would have been in our grasp to-day and not be a mere 
object of hope deferred to an uncertain future. 

“It is my strong belief that timendous changes are going to take place in 
the world in the near future which will not leave India unaffected. The present 
day India is not going to be a stagnant country content with its subordinate 
position. Should not the Mussalmana make their due contribution to the coming 
changes ? Will it be honourable for them to do nothing but put forward their 
claim as fall partners in tlie spoils after the batile is fought and won by others ? 
I hope that this Conference will not only discover a common formula for safeguar- 
ding the due rights and privileges of tlie Mussalmans of India but will also chalk 
out a great plan for them to make proper sacrifices worthy of the great community 
of the cause of the country,” 

Presidential Address 


In the course of Ms Presidential Address, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh declared 
“If Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign 
States to live peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and 
France must stake their all in it, Britain should be the last to challenge India’s 
right to exist as a sovereign and completely independent State and should, there- 
fore, not obstruct its people if they desire to frame their own constitution.” Mr, 
Baksb also condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League characterising it 
as grotesque and observed that it was “about the most indiscreet approach to a serious 
problem and as siic‘h has torpedoed the veiy basis of a reasonable settlement.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Baksb said, “It is this conference and this conference alone 
to-day which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the political 
deadlock to an end. If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis of a 
communal settlement, the Congressj which is undoubtedly the most infiuential and 
powerful organisation in the country to-day, is bound to consider your proposals 
as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal _ and political har- 
mony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely India’s independence. 
Perhaps your decisions are being awaited both in the country and abroad with 
great impatience, because on them will depend a very great deal, I am perfectly 
confident in my mind that the Congress will not hesitate to endorse our resonable 
proposals for the communal settlement. The Congress can no longer say that the 
scattered Muslim organisations and individuals who are eager to attain the coun- 
try’s freedom have not yet formulated their proposals on behalf of the Muslim 
community for the settlement of the entire communal problem* 
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®It is perfectly obvious that wlmlevcr srfiemo of Ht'lllcmonfc you may eventually 
evolve for safeguarding the rights a)ul inlornHls of the niinorities, whether they 
happen to be in a Hindu or Muslim mujovily proviiu-ea, you keep in view the 
principle of equal and universal appliealion of Uio Hamo standard to all of them 
everywhere. 

DANOBa OB AaOEKSSlVE OoMMTTNAmaM 


Warj\ing his audienre that aggressive commnniilism was fatal to the growth of 
that feeling to brotherlincas, good ncighl)0urlin(‘ss ami common nationality which 
were essential, not merely for the acceleration of a connnoii national effort but also 
for the maintenance of an atmosphere of pci\c.c, progress and Bta])ility in the coun- 
try, Mr. Allah Baksh urged that a fair adjustment t)f llie general needs of the 
country and the various communiiiea should be umlcriakon in a spirit of generosity 
and toleration and of right brotherly affoction for one another. “WJiattwer our 
faiths, we must live together in our country in an almosphcrc of perfect amity and 
our relations should bo the relations of several lirothorH of a joint family, 
the various members of which are free to profess tl\e faith they like without any 
let or hindrance and all of whom enjoy equal benorits of tludr joint ju-operty.” 

To achieve the objects outlined by him, the President suggested the election 
of committees or boards consisting of a limited number of representatives of the 
delegates to consider the problem. He said : “The question of formulating definite 
proposals for the communal settlement is scarcely a matter which can be <lis])oscd 
of quickly at a conference like this. It wdll require deep and anxious thought and 
continuous consultations for some time before the result of the Board's or sub-com- 
mittee’s labours can be presented to you in a convenient form. I, tlicrcfore, 
suggest that a board consisting of the representatives of difftu'eut associations and 
others may be formed to undertake this onerous duty and tlu^y may bo authorised 
to co-opt experts or others to help them to come to correct conclusion b. ' 3 ’heir 
report as soon as it is ready— -and I take it that they will take some time to con- 
clude their labours -should come up before another session of tliis conh^rcncc and 
after it has been ratified with or without modifieations, it should ))0 released to the 
the country for the consideration of all parties concerned. In the mcantimo wo 
can appoint some executive of this conference for the pur])OHe of carrying on 
intensive constructive work among the Mussalmans throughout the country. We 
can also name a day or days for echo-meetings tliroughout the country for making 
known to the millions of Mussalmans the result of deliberations of our (‘.onfcrence. 
All this is esBential because a great deal of educative work has to be done and 
Muslim electorates have to be prepared to consider the larger issues which their 
votes will ultimately have to decide ” 

Mr. Allah Baksh dealt at considerable length with the Muslim Tjcague's parti- 
tion scheme, the Leagne-Congress efforts for a settlement and with the background 
of a communal strife in India. He said, “Not service but rule, not fruitful co- 
operation but domination, not a general elevation of the level of common ]>rosperity 
and material benefits but the enrichment of a few families at the cost of millions 
of their supporters, not a common willing effort to construct a comfortable world 
for all alike but a graded scale of benefits, the maximum to go to the most intri- 
guing and the Hindu and Muslim masses to grovel in the dust and squalor of 
their villages and urban slums have been the main aspects of the history of all 
the Hindu, Muslim and British Empires in India up to now. Islam, on the other 
hand, does not prevent anyone from developing his natural gifts to the full and 
enjoying the fruits^ of his skill and labour. It does not work for a dead level but 
it forbids exploitation in all shapes and forms and all parties concerned will do 
well to note this as a fair warning against any attempt to found a structure of 
government in which domination, coercion or exploitation of the Muslim masses 
may be possible,” 


Britain and India 

After reviewing rapidly the history of the events which had led to the present 
communal and constitutional impasse, the President said, “By far the most dfisturb- 
ing feature for Great Britain in the present struggle, from the point of view of 
world opinion 18 the anomalous relationship between England and India. If 
Germany s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign States to 
hve peactfully is a chMlen|e to civilisation and therefore Britain and France must 
stake their all on it, Britain should be the last to challenge India's right to exist 
aovex^n and completely independent State and should, therefore, not obstruct 
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Us people if they desire to frame their own constitution. Sooner or later this 
principle on which the whole of that civilisation is based and for whose preser- 
vation millions of Ens>lishmen and, Frenchmen are ready to lay down their lives 
cannot fail to be recognised by Bi-itain, Sooner or later, therefore, Eno-land must 
make up her mind to honour the cheque which she has proclaimed that she has 
drawn m India’s favour. By the unwise action of the All-India Muslim League 
however, Euglaud, for the time being, has found it possible to bring the Indian 
Muslims to the fore and has declared that since the Congress, whose representative 
position in eight out or eleven provinces cannot be constitutionally questioned has 
not yet made its peace with the Muslim League, the encashment of the Dominion 
Status cheque must be deterred indchnitely 

Proceeding, Mr* Baksh pointed out that the Muslims of India appeared in the 
eyes of the world as the main obstacle in the way of India’s progress as a whole “No 
Mussalmans with the sense slightest of realism and self-respect can possibly tolerate 
for a moment that he should be made a political scapegoat and the the evil con- 
sequences of the process should be allowed to react unfavourably on his own and 
the coming generation’s polilitical and material future”, he saia.. “The proposal 
if not promf-tly and authoritatively repudiated by a representative gathering like 
this, is calcuhiled to cause infinite barm to onr Indian co-religionists throughout 
the Muslim and non-Muslim parts of the world and much more so at home*” 

League's Credential Questioned 


Contesting the claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative body 
of the Indian Mussalmans, Mr. Allah Baksh said that the representative character 
of the Congress as a political party with a majority in seven and controlling power 
in the eighth province was comprehensive* ‘*But what credentials beyond public 
meetings does tlie League present to be recognised as the representative of the 
majority of Indian Muslims ? The only way to teat its representative character 
would be to send the League to the polls on the specific issue of the policy it has 
declared at Lahore. For whatever may have been its support before in the provin- 
ces where the Muslims are in a minority, it has definitely injured it beyond repair 
by suddenly throwing the minority Muslims overboard and propounding a wholly 
impracticable scheme of creating a sovereign State of some crores of Punjabi, 
Sindhi* Pathan and Baluch Muslims in the north-west and another of about two 
and a half crores of Assamese and Bengali Muslims in the north-east separated by 
over a thousand miles* Only after these dreams have materialised will these 
sovereign and independent States begin to negotiate a treaty for the protection of 
the Muslim minorities throughout India. If the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
majority provinces are to wait for the protection of their rights till these independent 
and sovereign States of the Punjab and Bengal have come into existence, they will 
have to wait till the Greek Calends, 


Two Nations Theory 


Dealing with the ”two nations theory of certain leading Muslim politicians of 
admittedly Indian origin”, Mr. Allah Baksh said that Indian Muslims were proud 
to be the Indian nationals and they were equally proud that their spiritual level 
and credal realm was Islam. Every Muslim going for pilgrimage to the holy Mecca 
was invariably described as a Hindu by every Arab and all Indian Muslims were 
similarly known as Hindustani in Iran and Afghanistan and as Indians through- 
out the world. ‘‘A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims who are descen- 
dants of the earlier inhabitants of India are in no sense other than sons of the 
soil with the Dravidian and the Aryan and have as much right to be reckoned 
among the earliest settlers of this common land. The nationals of different countri- 
es cannot divest themselves of their nationality merely by embracing one or the 
other faith* In its universal sweep, Islam, the faith, can run in and out of as 
many nationalities and regional cultures as may be found in the world,” 

After describing the bonds that knitted the Hindus and the Muslims in 
various walks of human life, Mr, Allah Baksh declared that no segregated or 
isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland of all the Indian Muslims 
and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the right to deprive them of their 
homeland, ^ 

Partition Proposals Examined 

Analysing the Partition scheme, the speaker said that if the sixty lakhs of 
N. "W* F. Province. Baluchi and Sindhi Muslims were excluded fiom^tlie North- 
west Pakistan because they had a more realistic sense of thingSi the Punjab) with a 
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population ot ororo of MusliniH, oonlUiod liriwocn ('airiijliolliiorc mid porlmps 
Lahore, would coiiKiiluto a pnvhh'maiie litllo rakiHlun wilh -rat her draaticnlly 
curtailed (inain‘iid roHonrePH mid nMlitc<‘<l to the of one of llio hiji'|i:cr Indian 

Blalea, ‘1 have hoard it finid that the Biklm mid the .lain or at leuHt the Hikbs can 
be won over liy fair eoncessimm to nonain in thi« rakiataiK 'Of eourao finch an 
infantile iiHBumption ]u*oee(‘dH on Uie bawiH lUiit the hm*|.*aiinn{j: ]) 0 \vfir of the otlicrs 
does not. exiat, Onee n}i,ain, if over n erore of Hiklin and JalH ami oilier llindua of 
the Punjab ohooHe to Blay in thirt rakiatan, one fallrt to nee liow it will be dilferent 
in political compotiilion mul power from the preBenl mitonomouH iM’ovineeH and in 
what sonHe it Avill become an independ(Mit mivereij-n <if iHlamic Stale. In tlio first 
place, the N, W- K I’rovinc.e, IhilmdiiHtan ami Sind which now enjoy eomforiable 
majorities in autonomous provincoH helped by tlw' e.enlre linancially and in the 
matter of defence would not eare to exehanp:e iheir prcHcnt iiosiiion for a minority 
ia another unit, thou{J?h overwhelminj*:ly Mualiuh 

But if for the sake of arp,ument they did, who would hoar, a«ke<l Mr. Bakflh, 
their deficit of over Iva. tii erorcH ami what ^uarmit(‘i\ without idlicient financial 
resouroea, would the. i’nnjub oiler rej^nnlim:!: land, air mid m\ defenees against not 
merely the external but the internal invaders ? dim loial revenue, of the proiiosed 
Pakistan, if all the units eonleinplali'd including KuHlunir and Ihiluuvalpiir eoahwd 
(excluding the region which is predominantly llindu-cnm-Sikhi, would not exceed 
its. l(j or 17 crores, all of which was required for daily administral.ion. And if 
the railways and eusUnuH and other eentral revemnuH of I’akisiatrs share yiehlod, 
say, another five or six or even tmi crorea of net surplus, the whole of it would 
not be enough to maintain the, ilefoncos of the unit against external invasions and 
to satisfy the luLcrest charges and other liaiiililics. It was true tlnvt the unit if 
allowed a period of pcm'fi ami pros]>erity might develop ils iminslricH mid build up 
like Czechoslovakia a dec(‘nt enough position and defence foice hut why should it 
be assumed that the rest of India would all this time stmitl still and so would the 


traiifibordei* neighhoiirs including Itussia. and that their resources wmiild not be ]mt 
to tile best use. Who then wouhl defeml this unit against Russia or Afghanistan 
in the meanwhile ia case a new builder of u Russian or some other empire rose ? 
If the British were asked to hold this baby until it was strong enough to stand 
on its own legs, in the first pla(‘c what was the quid pn quo^ and in tlie Bo.eoud 
what was this smokescreon of an independent sovereign and Islamu'. State for ? 

‘^The North-East VakisUm is ten limes more fantastics and a hundred times 
more fragile,’* said Mr. Bakslu ^fn the conception of the North-Western l*akiflian 
or the Punjab, there is at least a poBsibility of its being linked up with more 
powerful Afgan or Russian Muslim nciglibours, but the Bengal and Assam l^ikistau 
will be an isolation quarautine, with no superfluity of martial races to its credit, 
and which, therefore, may not take long to bo (piiekly absorbed by its more enter- 
prising neighbours. But if the League, does not contemplate anything bettor than 
Burma and Ceylon, the credulous should not bo dce<;ive<l ini.o thinking of an inde- 
pendent Islamic Btate but they should be frankly told that another Palestine is 
sought to be created under the British mandate. Let us not waste time on this 
part of the grotesque scheme. 

“It is a matter for some satisfaction that. rcs])onsiblc spokesmen of the British 
Government have scotched this sciieme at the outset. We may, however hope that 
the indirect and subtle encouragement some infiuenUal incUvidiial Englishmen have 
so far given to the sponsors of the scheme, for obvious reasons, will' not continue 
to vitiate a perfectly straight issue. It should be carefully noted that no responsible 
Minister of the Punjab cared to lend the slightest Biip]yort to the S(ihemo nor has 
any popular support been forthcoming from either the Punjab or Bengal. It is 
quite obvious that if ever a decision along these linos was over likely to be taken 
it would rest not with a political organisation or a party but with the accredited 
representatives of the population concerned and, therefore, it is difficult to under- 
stand the League’s objection to a Constituent Assembly in which Indian Mussal- 
maus should decide the question of the fom of cousiitution under which they 
would be prepared to live peacefully. If the population of the majority provinces 
do not want the League’s Pakistan and if the Muslim minority in the Hindu 
majority provinces cannot dictate to the Muslin majority province, it is difficult 
to see on what constitutional basis the League can possibly advance its demand. 
To my mind it is perfectl:jr obvious that a political personality of Mr. Jinnah’s 
^Btonction cannot but admit the force of this argument and therefore I am inclined 
to. beareve that the Pakistan scheme is about the most indircreet approach to a 
rams problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement." 
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Referrinji; to the world siUiaiion, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh described the 
present world war as the birth ])an^s of a new world order* JJe said that the 
aggressor had bee*', condemned by all right-thinking men as a jnonaito to human 
freedom and civilisation. “Where nUimatcly all this will lead none can clearly 
foresee, but one thing is certain beyond a shadow of donbt, tiiafc unless the brutal 
and ruthless mothoils of the aggressor are checked and also the ambitious maps of 
all the empires are rolled up, whether they are based on demoenilio or totalitarian 
ideologies, the peace and prosperity for which the vast bulk of mankuid has been 
pining for will not come into sight,” 

Rosolutions—Secoud Day- New Delhi— 28th. April 1940 
iNDKPJONPl^NOB AS flOAL OF MUSLIMS 

The second day’s sitting of the Ooufercnco commenced to-night at 11 p.m, 
with Khan Bahadur Allah Baknli in the chair. ^Plie i)ro(‘ccdings opened with a 
recitation from the (iiioran. Two condolence rosolntions touching the deaths of Mr. 
Yakub ffaaan and ^f^lda7la Afohiuddin AJmeri, jmt from t.he chair, wore jiasscd. 

The tiiird resolution repudiating the charge tliai tlie Mnssalmans were opposed 
to India’s freedom was moved by Mufti KfamfdUia, rresidout of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Ilind 

“This Conference of reiu'escntatives of Iho Indian Muslims who desire to 
secure tlie fullest freedom for tlunr country consisting of delegates and represen- 
tatives from all ])roviiie-es, after having giv(m ‘its fiill(‘st and most careful 
consideration to all the vital cpiesiiona aHec.lIng the. interests of the Muslim 
community and the country as a whole def‘lares the l\»lIovving 

“India, with its geogrnplucal and ]>oliiical houinlnries, is an indivisible whole 
and as such it is the common homeland of all the citizens, irn*spec.tivo of race or 
religion, who are joint owners of its resources. All nooks and corners of the 
country contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims and the cherished historic 
monamei\ts of their religion ami culture which are dearer to them than their lives. 
From the national point of view, every Muslim is an Indian. I'lic common rights 
of all tlio inhabitants of the country and th<‘ir rcsponsiljilitics in ov(*ry walk of 
life and in every sphere of activity are the same. The Indian Muslim by virtue 
of these rights and rosponsibililios is unqucationably an Indian natiomd and in 
every part of the country he is entith‘d to equal privileges with all other Indian 
nationals iu every sphere of goverumenlal, economic and other national activities. 
For that very reason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians for 
striving and making sacrifices to achieve Uie country’s indeiKUidcucs. This is a 
self-evident proposition, the truth of which no right-thinking Mufllim will question. 

“This Conference declares unequivocally and with all the emiiliasis at its 
command that the goal of Indian Muslims is cnmplcle indcpondencc along with 
the ^ protection of their religions and communal rights and they are anxious to 
attain this goal as early as possible. Inspired by this aim, they have in the past 
made great sacrifices. 

“This ^ Conference unreservedly and strongly repudiates the baseless charge 
levelled against Indian Muslims by the agonls of Brilish imperialism and others 
that they are an obstacle in the path of Indian freedom and emiAatically declares 
that the Muslims are fully alive to their responsibility and consider it inconsistent 
with their tradition and derogatory to their honour to lag behing others in the 
struggle for the country’s independence,” 

^ Mufti Kifayatulla, in the course of his speech, traced the history of the 
Indian struggle for freedom and said that active pro]uiganda ^yaB being carried 
on at present both in and out of India alleging that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to Britain granting freedom to this country. It was up to the Muslims, he declared 
to repudiate this charge. Referring to the Pakistan scheme, the speaker said that 
by religion a Muslim was enjoined to preach the message of Islam to the farthest 
corner of the world. They could not, therefore, shut themselves in zones. The 
Prophet of Islam came to free the whole world and therefore true Muslims could 
not be a party to aid others in keeping themselves in bondage. 

Mr. F. Nurie, former Minister of Bombay, seconding the resolution, regretted 
that a section of Indian Muslims was helping Britain to deny freedom to India. A 
Muslim he said, was born free and was born to free others. He could not abet 
mtam to hold India in bondage and it was for the Conference to rebut the charge. 
He assured the Conference that Indian freedom would secure fullest religious and 
cultural freedom to everyone, including Muslims. Referring to the Pakistan 
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scheme, Mr* Nnrio flfikcd wliothcr Muslims were pi'cpfti’cd to leave behind their 
rcligiouB and oLUer buildiuKH io tbc non-MuHlim zout's. 

Dr. Aleem (Lu(iknow) moved an amrndiuent. by wlvlcli he ur(*;cd the launcJiing 
of a Blrujrrfo Cor tlic eounlry’s freedom in which all sections ol the IiuHan people 
would i)artieipato. JEo said that Indian Mimlims wer{5 not willin^j; lo accept any 
movement which mi}i:ht strenpithen her cliuinH of l)onda{j;c* Jlis amcixlment alone 
would be a fitting reply to the propaganda tiuit Indian Mnslimn were opi>osed 
to the Indian freedom movement* He OHserled that the movement would be 
launched soonei: or later and it was their duty m-tivcly l,o support it. 

Mr* Mazvt. moved an amemlmcnt which sought deletion of the iirovision, 
‘‘Along with the protection of their religious and communal riglits” in the definition 
oE the goal of Muslims sot forth in the rcHolntion. lie said that the resolution, 
as it stood, reduced the Conference to the level of the lyiuslim Loaguc. His 
amendment was to make complete indcpnndenco the goal of Indian Muslims, 

Kkwaja Abdul MijUl moved an amemlmcut which, while veliiiniiig complete 
independence as the constitutional goal for India, added explicitly a provision 
that such freedom should secure and retain the religious and communal riglita 
of Muslims. Ue said that the idea of complete independence was lik(‘ly to be 
misinterpreted or misropucsentod by others. They had to go to the masses to 
remove certain wrong ideas eivaicd amongst them. Their goal, thensfore, must 
bo correctly defined bo as to prevent their co-roligionists in rural or urban India 
from being under a wrong impression. Jlis amendment would secure tlio 
desired effect. 

Ml*, linzvi withdrew his amendment. 

Dr. Ashraf opposed all the amendments, lie said that Mr, Abdul Majid’s 
amendment appeared (o liavc some support among the nudienco. He, however, 
thought that the amendment did not clarify the ddinitiou of iiidciiondence or 
make it more explicit. Nor did it improve the coiuliiion or stains of Hulian 
Muasalmaus, The Indian Muslim not only loved Ids country or freedom hut also 
the right of religious observances. A MuBlim know that India was a land of 
different races and creeds. Tliercforo, he wanted an astturan(‘C Unit freedom would 
also ensure for him communal and religious freedom. Tim (bmiand was real 
but it had been magnified by the League. “Let us leave the old nationalism and 
let us make clear what we want in a free India”, he concluded. 

Mr. Zia-ud-din^ President of the All-India Momia Conference, further 
supported the resolution. 

Maulana Hafmr Eehman^ opposing the amendments, said that the 
organisations which had convened the conference, had always partiisipnteil in the 
stuggle for freedom and would again participate wlien an occ.asion arose. The 
resolution was a reply both to Lord Zetland and the All-Tndia Muslim League. 
For he would like to tell Lord Zetland that Indian Muslims were in no way 
behind others in urging the demand for freedom. Birailarly, he would tell the 
Ijeague that India was one and indivisible whole and Muslims were its co-owners 
along with other communities. The partition scheme, he feared, would retain liritiBli 
rule, and might create a buffer state for the benefit of Great Britain. 

Maulana Musti Mahomed Maen^ sui>porting the resolution, said that the 
Lahore resolution of the League had embarrassed Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, whose 
non-Muslim colleagues had since then been asking him (the Punjab Premier) to 
dedare what his own policy was in regard to the Pakistan sc'beine, 1’he League 
resolution, however, had enabled Lord Zetland to say that Indian Muslims were 
opposed to their country’s freedom. He asked the audience whether they were 
opposed to Indian freedom. (There were cries of “no, no” from the audience.) 

The speaker said that that was their reply to Lord Zetland, If India was to 
be partitioned on a religious basis, what right had they to prevent the Sikhs from 
asking for a Sikbastan ? 

Dr. Abdul Aleem, replying to the criticism against his amendment, said that 
he was not convinced by the arguments of his critics. At the same time, he 
realised that the mere passing of his amendment by a majority would not clarify 
their demand for^ freedom for India ; it was not their words but their deeds which 
would be effective. His object was not to frustrate the object of the conference by 
^viding the House. He, therefore, desired to withdraw his amendent. 

The House granted leave and he withdrew his amendment. 

Mr* Ali^ Bahadur Khan, speaking on behalf of the Majlis-i- Ahrar, said that 
hie organisation was already taking steps to protect and safeguard the rights and 
interesift of Muslims. The organisation, he said, would fulfil the prediction of their 
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Prophet and Nabi Mohd. that as far as India was concerned if Islamistan were 
ever to be established, it would be by the Majlxs*i-Ahrar, 

Khan Bahadur Samad (Baluchistan) said that the Pakistan scheme had been 
created at the behest of the British and for the benefit of the British. 

Mr. Jan Mahomed, after describing conditions in the Frontier Province, said 
that It was already a Pakistan. He asked Mr. Jinnah to see for himself what price 
the North-West Frontier Province was paying for this Pakistan. 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the Conference adjourned. 

Resolutions— Third Bay— New Belhi— 29th, April 1940 
Pakistan Move Denounced 


After a discussion lasting over a hundred and thirty minutes, the Conference 
passed unanimously to-night the resolution on the Pakistan scheme characterising it 
as impracticable and harmful to the country’s interest generally and of Muslims in 
particular. Maulana Habibar Efhman moved the following resolution : 

‘This Conference considers that any scheme which divides India into Hindu 
India and Moslem India is impracticable and harmful lo ihe country’s interest 
generally and those of Bloslems in particular. 

“This Conference is convinced that the inevitable result of such a scheme will 
be that obstacles will be created in the path of Indian freedom and British 

Imperialism will exploit it for its own purpose.” 

The mover said that the Conference was one of the most representative 

gatherings held in India in recent years. Tracing the history of political agitation 
ill India, he said, ‘‘We want a demo*ratic government, which would have 

representatives of all communities and interests. We want a government of the 
Indian masses and not of the British or the Rajas or Nawabs or of any religious 
group. Proceeding, the Maulana said that communalism had been inflamed not only 
oy Muslims but by Hindus also. Muslims were in the from rank in the freedom 
straggle as was seen in the Frontier in iQ'lO. The Government of India Act, 19.55, 
had enhanced the power and prestige of Indian masses and eiectorares. It was 

alleged that under the present constitution, Muslims were oppiessed by the 
Congress. But that was framed by non -Congressmen and by those who stood for 
separate electorates and safeguards for minorities. He challenged Mr. Jinnah to 
come out in an open meeting and put his case before the audience. They would 
slso put their ease before the audience. “We will leave the verdict to the 
community as to whether Mr. Jinnah or we served the Muslims best.” 

Criticising the Pakistan scheme and the cry of “Islam in danger”, the speaker 
said that the demand for exchange of populations had now been given up and 
Muslim minorities would have to remain in Hindu India. He declared that the 


Pakistan scheme would never be accepted by any sensible Muslim as it would 
reduce autonomous provinces to the status of Indian {States. Proceeding;, the 
Maulana said that it was Hindus who were responsible for making the Muslim 
League strong. I'he Hindu press did Mr. Jinnah's propaganda and weakened the 
cause of Nationalist Muslims, The Maulana asked the audience whether any one 
was in favour of Pakistan, The audience signified their opposition to the scheme. 
The speaker, continuing, said that he did not want protection for Islam either 
from Hindus or any other community. He would protect it by his own strength 
and sacrifice. “I could not be protected by Pakistan. 

The resolution was seconded by Maulvi Abdulla Ullcazi of Bengal who said 
that no Muslim in Bengal was in favour of the partition. He added that the 
proposal was likely to deprive two to three crores of Muslims living in Hindu zones 
of their rio-hts. The same would be the fate of Muslim buildings of worship and shrines, 

Hofiz Mohamed Ibrahim, ex-Minister of the United Provinces, further 
supported the resolution. He said that the allged oppression of Muslims in the 
Oonf^ress-governed provinces was claimed to be the reason for the partition scheme, 
but the question was whether oppression of Muslims, if any, would cease even under 
the Pakistan. He did not think so. Further, the allegation of oppression, he 
declared, was baseless and without any foundation. But the Muslim League had 
propagated these allegations amongst the Muslim masses, because some of the 
Leaguers were not included in the Ministries. Mr. Ibrahim claimed that even if 
the Ijeague Ministries had been in power, they would not have done as much for 
the Muslims as the Congress Governments had done. . . i ^ 

Mr. Ahdur Rehman Khan (Frontier), in lending sunport .to the resolution, 
described the Pakistan scheme as a ruse to keep India under British domination. 

The resolution was passed. 


42 
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OONHTITUENT AflSBMHEY 

Mauhxna Hafiz-uURehman moved tlio fuUovvinji; roBoliiiion oil Constituent 
ABBCxobly 

‘*Ib is the conHidnrod opinion of tins Conforonro Unit Iho fnturo constitution 
o£ India should l)o framed by a ConsUUienfc AHsemhly (dcj-tcd on iluj baHis of adult 
suffrage. In that ('onBlitution, the safeguards for prot^d-inii; the rights nn<l intcrcata 
of the Mnssnlmans shnuhl be tlolormined liy the hlnslini m(M«l)('.rs of tho 
Constituent Assembly. 'Ihe veprcsenlativos of otlmr coinmiinitios or any foreign 
power shall have no right to intorferc in that decision'*. 

Maalana Hafiz-id-Eiiknian said that tho political awakening in India had 
reached a stage when she could not allow a foreign Power to tlotiirmino her faturo 
constitution. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Afokamnu'd Amin Khnh (Sind), who 
said that the vcBoliition domandud the right of sclf-dct(‘rmination for India and the 
drafting of the constitution by the rein’osentatives of the masses ami not by 
self-elcct.ed leaders. Tho Pakistan scheme, lie iwsertod, would not biuudit tho massos 
but only vesteil interests. 

Mr. Ansar Harroni moved an amendment seeking to summon a Constituent 
Assembly only after power had passed over to tho Indian people. This, ho said, 
would give the saiudlon of aciion to tho Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. QinUum Mohatnmed (Frontier) moved anolher amtunlnumt by which ho 
wanted bo mako a provision that tho constitution framed by tho Constituent 
Assembly would demand nothing less than complete itidependenf,c. 

Maulana Nooniddin BUum by a third amendment, wanted the rcpresen(,ativcs 
of each community to deterrnino and safeguard its own riglits atul interests. 

Maulana Ha fn-uUUehimm replying to the debate, said that Jio did not see 
his way to accept any of the amendments. 

Two amendments were withdrawn, while the third was rejected and thereafter 
the resolution was oanied by an overwhelming majority. 

Dr. Ashraf said that five years ago they were not strong enough to demand 
the right of self-determination. Its first Inisic principle was that no outsider would 
interfere or determine India's constituthm. This, for tho ])rcsent, had been denied 
by Lovd Zetland. Dr. Ashraf gave instances where Constituent Assemblies 
functioned in_ U. 8._ A,. Prance and Soviet Russia and observed that tlinir demand 
would be irresistible, if they organised and made themselves strong. The Oojifcrcnce 
then ad]ourned. 


Resolutions— Fourth Day— New Delhi— 30th. April 1940 
The Communal ITiobuem 

When the open session of the Conference met to night, tho fourth and tho 
last day of the session, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh presiding, Mr. Asaf Ali 
moved, on behalf of Chair, the following resolution 

“Whereas in the future constitution of India it would bo cssonlial in 
order to ensure stability of Government and preservation of security that everv 
citizen and community should feel satisfied, this Oonfovence considers it 
necessary that a seheme of sateguards as regards vital matters mentioned below 
Bhould be prepared to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

i. appoints^ a Board consisting of 27 persons. This Board 

Bhould, after the fullest investigation, consultation and conaideniiion, make its 
recommendation for submission to the next session of this Couferenco so that 
the Conference may utilise this recommendation as a means of securing a 
settlement to the communal question. This recommendation 
^rfollowlng^^-^^^^^ months. The matters referred to the Board are 

Protection of Muslim culture, personal law and religious right : (2) 
political rights of Muslims and their protection ; (3) the formation of the future 
wnstitution to be non-unitary and unavoidable powers for the Fede^ral Govern- 

«“».7p.7h.;T.Sbi 

eo^wered dao to oonaalt other Muslim bodies and, if it considers necessarv 
wy respon^le OTgawsatioa in the country. The 27 members of the Board will 
be nominated by the President. The quorum fox the meeting of the Board wilUe nine. 
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^ “Since the safeguards of the communal rights of different communities 
will be determined in the Constituent Assembly referred to in the resolution 
which this Conference has passed, this Conference considers it necessary to 
declare that Muslim members of this Constituent Assembly will be elected by 
Muslims themselves.” 

Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, former Minister of the United Provinces, 
speaking on the resolution, said that they wanted full freedom of religious 
observance without any outside interference. Muslims, he declared, were pre- 
pared to take part in the struggle for freedom and would continue to do so 
until complete independence was achieved by the united efforts of all commu- 
nities. Mr. Ibrahim proceeded to explain that they wished to frame a constitu- 
tion for India under which every individual would be free to live a harmonious 
life and would have faith in the government. Referring to the failure of 
efforts for communal unity, Mr. Ibrahim said that the Congress had on three 
occasions in the past tried to ascertain from the leaders of the Muslim 
League the nature of the safeguards they considered necessary for the 
protection of the cultural, religious and political rights of Muslims. But the 
insistence of the League leaders that the Conjrress should recognise the League 
as the ^ only representative organisation of Indian Muslims was responsible for 
the failure of this move. He asked what was the relation between the two, the 
safeguards for Muslims and the recognition of the League as the only 
organisation representing Indian Muslims ? This attitude on the part of the 
League leaders showed that they did not want communal unity in the country. 
The Pakistan scheme, sponsored by the Muslim League, indicated the failure 
of the leaders of that organisation to protect the right of Muslims. Mr. Ibrahim 
then explained that the Board would formulate the demands of Muslims and 
place the same before the Congress. 

Mr. S, A. Brelvi, seconding the resolution, expressed satisfaction at tbe 
decision of the conference. He felt gratified in particular with the unequivocal 
declaration that Muslims were prepared to fight with other communities for 
Indian freedom and support the demand for summoning a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a constitution for India. The idea of establishing a Hindu Earn Eaja 
or Muslim Eaj in India was absurd. Had Mr. Jinnah not insisted on the 
recognition of the Muslim League as the authoritative body of Indian Muslims, 
a communal settlement would have been possible. Mr. Brelvi concluded by pointing 
out that the only course open to them under the existing circumstances was the 
one indicated in the resolution. He felt confident that the resolution would receive 
unanimous support. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 
criticised the attitude of the Muslim League to the question of a communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Muslim League was representative 
of Indian Muslims. 

Mr. Abid Jaffarhhai (Bombay) opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani and Mr. Syed Razvi supported Mr. Jaffarlhai, They said 
they should rely on their own strength to secure their rights and needed 
no safeguards. They reiterated their belief in the Constituent Assembly as 
the only solution of the Indian political problem, 

Mr. Asaf AH, in a brief speech, explained the necessity for the resolution 
and said that the resolution could not be taken to mean that they no longer 
believed in the system of joint electorate. The Conference had already accepted 
the principle that the future constitution of India should be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly, which was also to determine the safeguards for the 
protection of the communal rights of the various communities. The resolution 
sought to make it clear that the representatives of Muslims to the Constituent 
Assembly should be chosen by the Muslim community. Mr. Asaf Ali pointed out 
that the resolution was based on the principle of self-determination which had 
been accepted at the Conference. , , nr t 

Mr. Asaf Ali declared that there need be no doubt that Muslims would 
fio-ht for the freedom of the country. He pointed out that in 1919 the^ national 
roovement organisations like the Khilafat, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema had joined the 
Congress. He assured them that they were ready for any amount of sacrifice 
to win freedom. He referred to the good work of the Muslim Mass Contact 
Committee set up by the Congress and said that this body was doing its beat 
to help the Muslims. Mr. Asaf Ali assured*.the conveners of the Azaa Conference 
his full CO operation in the matter of giving effect to its discussions. 
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Mr. .SVHt/'o’ mmli' ft fiwnl ntii’i'iil (itlnlinnn and pnrlicnlarly to 

Muftlimrt to j'lin llit". linliun Niiiii)ii«! lie 1 llial. Iliry nob alUiln 

fiTOltim HO huluiuH, irn'Hiuvtivr of di'l not <'\h‘nd hill HUpjun'l to the 

(Joii^n-Hrt ftutl nnm umliT iirt llio:* 'Un'y niunt. inuiMOMfr th«t- tlj <7 luul no iirma to 
S\%\\L ravinj!; a Irilmio to Msilminm <ounllti* Mr, ShmIIjo Hai<l that tiiiiulhiji had 
iiilnMlnru'd a now tivhniiino, Iho iion-\it»itail. ol nmauHina' a Hl.niKi;le. 

MurtliniH, ho ilooltuvd, nhoiild piopnro to lii'.ht fi>r fnvtloni throui^h 

IhiH lum-violoul. niHluui, llo, Huai tloit. tlio Muslim viow-point wua 

not hilly hiuIim'sIoihI by rim;',JTSH IrmbM'H. Mo roiinnoiuloil Uui ivsolutiou to the 

llouHo ami hopfil it wmtbl bo pUHKoil nnmnnunisly, ^ ^ 

The raolulloiii \YaH puHSed by m oiorAbrimuii'; maj«>nty. 

ni-:soi.iinoN oN Wau 

The followinfi; molulloii (ui wnr was mov^ul by Mr. Kooomlod by Mr. 

Pokhmid^im /l/fMo’J, o\- Minister id A‘i«ium. atiil was imuj .jmI iimuiiimuiHly 

“This Cimrm'iii'O in slroiii'ly ot tlm oiiiiiim that ibo ]•^WIll. Kuropoan war is 
the DuUamm of Urn impiaialisl, tomloinm'S of Kiiro) cuii mnioiis.^ Moreover, (ho tat- 
monli of HiibjiM't nmioiiH by t.ho rnilish ami Knnirh (Inmi-'rarios thmusj’lvoH, simio 
this war buH iniulo it abstilulrly obair to Imlia that uvmi ibt'so ilmuorrat if. count ri(iB, 
ill HpiUi of their ilcclnratioiiH totbo contrary, have dcuily nhovMi up their iiuperialifib 
imturo. A war of thia natmo iw ovidtmily contrary to tlm luK.itimalo iiilorcHt of 
the (lown-troihh‘n poor mnascH. 

‘'I'hirt OoiilV.riMifO is of opinion that in thin \vur, ilm Kitropcan ImporialiBt 
rowers arc makiniii Hpccial effort to uho tlm ptMudn in Islamic conntricrt an tooltj to 
gain tAicir own ciuU j\h ih ovidont fiH>in the activilica of these. Towers in Kgypt, 
Morocco, TalcHtim* uml Syria. ^ ^ i- ■ 

"In these cirenmstanct^H, Ibis (hmference is clearly of opinion that Muslims m 
India fthould remain^ mmind in this war and dissta-iatn tbemselres from rimdiM'ing 
any support to ihti imperialist Towi’ts ami to indp not only tlieir own e.onntrios 
but also other aniijee.i. eonnijries. 'I'liey slioubl fully ^ pnrticipato in the Hlrugglo lor 
freedom and bo prepared to ollbr every kind of HaerifunO’ 

'Iho following resolulious wero also passed by tlio Oonfercnco 

IlAUH’limTAIf 

*‘Thls Conference cxiiresfles its cloep regn'l that Ibiljudiislan is still kept do- 
pxived of the form of government wbie.K already obtains in otlnn* provinces. Tliis 
Conference is crapatically of the opinion that Ilulnehislan is entitled to tlioso rights 
and powers, which oLluir provinecs enjoy. 'I'bis Confenmeo very strongly supiiorls 
the movement that is being earried on to bring IhiluehiHlan to a position of equa- 
lity with other provinces and assurcB the freedom-loving inhabitants of Baluchistan 
that it will give them every possible 

StfPPORT TO HANinA)OM TNOnSTllV 

“This Conference notes with regret the clcpressod state ot the Imndloom-wcaving 
industry and in order to encourage and Btimnlaic this industry aiipcals to all 
Indians generally and Muslims particularly that they should only use cloth that 
is hand-woven ” 

President's Gonoitjdino Bpkrou 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bahh, President of iho Conference, winding up the 
proceedings, declared that iho Pakislan Hchenio was imin-aetuiablo ami would never 
become a reality. The Conference, he said, hml ))rovidod him with an oi»porUinity 
to witness, for the first time in recent years, tlic spectacle of seven influential 
Muslim organisations coming on the same idatform and giving cstpression to their 
views on problems affecting their community. Ho cmidiasised tliai Mnslims did 
not lag behind Hindus in their demand for freedom. He assured Muslims that 
they had nothing to fear in a free India, but freedom would be theirs only when 
Hindus and Muslims reached an understanding. Bpeaking for himself, Mr. Allah 
Baksh made a suggestion that Ulemas should be elected to the Const, ituent Assem- 
bly and whatever their verdict, it should be binding on the Muslim community. 

Answering the critics of the Congress Ministries, Mr. Allah Buksh said that 
if parties were deiiuted to Sind and the Punjab, it would not be diflicult to find 
fault with their administration. Finally, he reallirmed that the system of joint 
electorates was conducive to cordial and harmonious relations between the different 
communities. He exhorted all to strive their utmost to attain their goal. The 
four-day session came to an end amid shouts of “Allah-o-Akbar” and ‘Tnquilab 
Shdabad”; 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee Meeting— New Delhi— 10th & 11th Feb, 1940 
003?SIDEBATION OF VICEROY OFFER 


The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
New Delhi on the loth. February with the President, Mr. V, D. Savarkar, in the 
chair. Dr, B, S, Moonje and Bhai Paramanand were among the members present 
The meeting adopted the following resolutions 

“In view o£ the facts (1) that the mischief sought to be created by Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League by their observance of the so-called ‘Deliverance Day’, has 
been nipped in the bud by the refusal of the Government to appoint a Koyal Commis- 
sion as desired by them ; (2) that H, E. the Viceroy has announced in clear terms 
that Dominion Status in terms of the Westminister Statute shall be the basis of 
the constitution for India to be achieved ‘at the earliest possible moment’ and 
that he has further given the assurance ‘to facilitate the achievement of that status 
by all means in their power’ ; and (3) that the Viceioy, the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha are all of one opinion in making provision for safeguarding the 
legitimate interests of the minoiities in any constitution that may be drafted ; 

“The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha. in a spirit of responsive 
co-operaiion, is prepared to give its helpful considerations, as an immediate step 
to its goal of independence, to the proposals contained in the Viceregal com- 
munique, namely : 

“(1) that His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to examine the whole 
of the field in consultation with the representatives of all the parties and interests 
in India when the time came, 

“(2) that the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status; 

“(3) that the offer put forward by H, E. the Viceroy in November, 1939, of an 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the lines and on the 
basis then indicated, remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to give effect to that order,” 

League of Natiohs to Settle Communal Issue 


As regards the communal problem “which is now the only hurdle in the way 
to further constitutional progress”, the Hindu Mahasabha was of the definite 
opinion that it should be immediately referred for settlement to the League of 
Nations 

Ab for the problem of the defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha was^ of 
opinion “that a period of transition of ten years at the most be fixed, during which 
the scheme of Indianisation of all the different branches of the Army such as the 
Air Force, the Navy, etc., should be quickened and finished and that, at the end 
of the period Defence also should be made a transferred department.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomed the publication of the coiTespondence be- 
tween Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow "in that it has brought into light the 
conspiracy which Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League ixe organising to create faci- 
lities for the Moslem Powers and Moslem countries for aggression against India 
bV demanding on the one band, that Indian trooPS should not be used against any 
Moslem Power or countiT and, on the other, that Jhe present proportion of the 
Moslems in the Indian Army should not be reduced. 

It was also resolved that a deputation of the Hindu Mahasabha be rent m 
time to England so that any agitation that might be started there pre]ndieial to 
the interests of the Hindus be effectively counteracted and an agitation be mitiated 
for the annulment of the Communal Award. 


Resolntions-Second Day-New Delhl-llth. February 1940 
Eecedituent to AEiiy 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabh^ at its mreting to-day, 
.doptcd a resolution urging the removal of the artificial distinction brtween martiM 
Suon“martial classes and acceleration of recruitment from Hindus of all 
provinces in India, which offered an excellent material for the rank and file and 
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The Coraxnittco poiatccl owt Iho nocott(tily of pr^florvini:; Hindi m national 
language and called ui^on tlio (iovernment, of India to iniroilufo a hotter wyHiem for 
BftfeguarcUnp; the Hindi hmgnage in tlie progrmnmcH of the All-Indhi llmlio and 
the fti>))oiut.mcat of Hindi arliKioH in larger uundmrH. 

The ^iind Govcnimcnt waa nutnoHlcd not; to hand over iho ndniiniHlration of 
the MauKilgah bmhlinga to MimUmn and iho Governor of Sind wuh anked to 
withhold fianction to such rOHtoraUon, in cxorriHO of hia H)ieidivl njHjionaibilily. 

The meeting drew the atlontion of the (tovormnont of India to the difitnrhed 
condition in tlio North- Wiiwt Frontier due to tribal raida. kulnappingw^ cte., and 
urged them to take cihjc.tiyo eWpa againat the iniHcrcMinU. 

The following eominitlee wan anpoiided U) give oHVi't to the rej^olniion maped 
at the last annual fiCflHion of the Maua«ahha at (labuitta in reapoet of CHtabliHinnent 
of a Ilindix militia Dr. B- S. Moonjo (Ohainnnn). Mr. ,T. W Verma {(tcneral 
Becretary)* Dr. Savarkar (Bombay), Oapt. KcHhab (lhatidra {rniijab), Mr. (b V. 
Biibba Kao (Ilcsswada), Mr, Nalvade (MahuraHhiru), Mr. Clhand Karan Shurda 
(Ajmer), Ft. Bharat Minlira (Bihar). Mr. Kheiuehand (iinuinmul iSukknr). and one 
representative from each of the remaining provincial Hindu SabhaH. 

Working Cominitloe Meeting -Bombay IHih May H)40 
Dbmand fob Dominion Status Tin*; War 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee i)aflHcd a number of roHolntionB 
arising out of the international situation and the political flituation in Indhiiat its 
meeting held in Bombay on the 18th. May 1D40. 

The committee reiterated that the Congress cannot speak on b(‘luil£ of the 
Hindus, and called ui)on the Government to give a ddinito untltM’taking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and the Muslims between ihemsedvos, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not made a party and which is nob samdioned by it, can 
be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

The committee authorised the president, Bir M. N. Mukhevji. Dr, B, vS. 
Moonje* Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Hhyama Vrasad M\ikherji to pla<*.e the 
committee's resolutions before the Viceroy, seemre a dclinito reply to the issues 
raised and submit to the working eomnutlee, not later than July 31, a re})ort, on 
receipt of which the commiiten would cousider what further practical steps should 
be taken in ease the Mahasabha’s demands are not granted. 

Military Training to Indians 

Other resolutions regretted that adequate steps had not yet been taken to give 
military training to the Indians for the defence of India, and, in view of the 
developments in Europe, impressed on the Government of India the urgent iiGceHsity 
of raising a national militia on a large national scale and on a voluntary hasis 
without distinction of caste or creed, which should be equipped in an up-to-date 
manner both on land and air, and which should servo as a force reserved for 
Indian defence. 

The committee further reiterated its demand for a detdaration by the 
Government that Dominion Status under the BlatuLo of Westminster will be 
granted to India immediately on the cessation of the war, guaranteeing the 
indivisibility of India as a political unit. This, the committee urges, sliould not be 
conditioned on any Hindu-Musliin pact as an indispensable pre-rcquisito nor should 
the future constitution be based on the present comma iial award* 

The committee also reiterated that it is prepared lo accept Dominion Btatus as 
the immediate step towards the attainment of absolute independence. 

Co-operation with Census Authorities 

A resolution urging the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly with the census 
authorities to get their real numerical strength well registered in the coming 
census, was adopted. 

The committee also emphasized the need to popularise the definition that 
every one ‘who recognises this Bharat Varsha as his or her fatherland or holy laud 
is a Hindu.' It was also decided that the hill tribes should be advised to return 
themselves as Hindus. 

Another resolution passed by the committee refened to the declaration of the 
Muslim League with regard to Pakistan, and called upon all Hindu princes the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to awaken and consolidate the Hindus in their 
States by extending every support to the Hindu Sangathan movement in general 
fmd the Hindu Mahasabha in particular. 
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A third resolution which was on the Bidar riots criticized the policy of the 
Nizam’s Government in this respect. 

The working committee discussed in detail what attitude the Hindu Mahasabha 
should adopt in respect of the Pakistan movement. 

Resolutions— Second Bay— Bombay— 19th May 1940 
Cultural Co^ttact with Burmaijs 

A resolution exhorting all Hindus in Burma to develop close cultural 
and patriotic contact with the Buddhist Burmans ‘who are our co-religionists 
and cultural allies’ and stand by them in weal and woe as against any 
common aggression, was passed by the working committee of the Mahasabha 
which concluded the two-day session today after passing four more resolutions. 

Sympathy for Hindu Sufferers in Burma 


The committee recorded its sympathy for the Hindu sufferers in the 
recent anti-Hindu Muslim riots in Burma and declared that the helplessness 
of the Hindus in these riots was due to their not having consolidated their 
position. The resolution also warned the Buddhist co-religionists in Burma 
to beware of the danger they were rapidly getting exposed to by the ‘alarming 
increase of the Muslim population’ which was bound to lead to the Muslims 
demanding ‘a separate existence and attempt to create a culturally, religiously 
and politically hostile state within the state’. The committee advised the 
Burmans to take a lesson from the history of Hindustan before it was too late. 

Bose-Leagub Pact Detrimental to Hindus 

By another resolution the working committee supported the Bengal provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha in its resolve to maintain an independent Hindu Sabha 
party in the Calcutta corporation 'untainted by any humiliating alliances’ and 
condemned the ])aet formed between Mr. Bubhas ^ Chandra ^ Bose and^ the 
Muslim Leaguers in the corporation ‘under conditions which are highly 
detrimental to Hindu solidarity and interests in Bengal.’ 

The working committee authorised the president to take necessary action 
concerning Mr. B. C. Chatteiji, the general secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, for his activities in connection with the election to the alderman- 
ship of the corporation. 

Pakistan Scheme Condemned 


The Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League came up for condemnation 
when the following resolution was adopted -n i 

'This meeting of the working committee strongly condemns the Pakistan 
scheme as adopted in the resolution passed by the Muslim League at 
Lahore last March aiming to break up India into a number o Muslim 

States and Hindu States, as fundamentally aiiti-Hindu and therefore anti- 

national. The committee reaffirms the deterrainalion of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to maintain with all and every means in its power ^ the integrity of Hindustan 
as an organic and indivisible national and political unit, , , . • 

‘‘The committee further repudiates the statements made by certain 
Congreasite leaders to the effect that “if the Moslems unanimously press 
their demands of Pakistan no power could withstand it , or that the Moslem 

rule would after all be an Indian rule an^d therefore must nMessau y ^ 

preferable to a foreign rule”, or, “that the Moslems ^ 

dictate what safeguards they want ,and these should be accept^ by the 
Hindus as the basis of any compromise to secure Hmdu-Moslem unity • 

The resolution further pointed out the communal incidents in vanous 
parts of the counti? and declared that JIuslim rule was bound to be 
dangerous to Hindus and as unacceptable as any foreign rule. 


The Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nad Emdn Mahasabha totoence WM 
held at Salem under the presidency of Mr. F. D. toar Aar, 

All India Hindu Mahasabha on the 2ted. Ma^ 

address said that the objectiTe of the Hindu Mahasabha was the consolidation 
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of the IlinrliTS with the iiltimaio goal of ahHoluio independence for India, 
Hindus did not mind if MoHlomn n>n»idcml thomHolvcs a Hoparaio race, but 
the proposal to divide tho country could not bn pormitlud/^ 

Mr. Savnrkar said that lie luul read witli fJirinf an extract of an article 
from tho pen of (^andhiji, in which it wan Hluind that he (Mahalniaji) would 
be ruled by tlicm (MuKlhurt) hecauHo it would wtill he Indian rule. Mr. Havarkar 
deplored this altitude on tho part of^ (Jnmlhiji^ and the t]on»;,rc*KB, Tf 
Gaiidhiji 'would prefer to live in tho divided India of tho Mnsliins under 
Mr. Jinnalds rulo, why not, asked Ihc npeakor, live under the Ibiiish I If 
the argument that Mr, Jiiinali's rnlo was Indian rule waa quolcd, it Avould 
bo equally true to say that Uritmli rule wau luunau rule, Jlc could not 
undersUind this “defeatiKl’' incnUdity and ho for one refused to allow the 
divisiou of India into two. Mr. Havarkar dUlVnul from (bindliiji fuiulamen- 
tally and addijil that the Hindu Mahasabha would never be a party to such 
arrangcmonls. Tho .Hindus too were ludiauH ami wliy should the Muslims 
ask for their own part of tho country ? 

The Oongress might try to compromise with the Lcuguo, ooutinned 
Mr. Bavarkar, hub the Mnluisahha would not do it. No compromise which 
sacrificed tho sidf -respect of tho lUnduH >Yould bo agn'cd to i>y the Buliha 
and lie appealed to tho Hindus to resist the proposals ot Muslims who 
wished to restore Muslim rule Ihnmgh various moans. Muslims luul under- 
stood the weakness of tho OongresH and wm'o bluHing, The Mahasabha was 
prepared to take up tbo_ <'.haUongQ and to light for tho preservation of Hlndus- 
tau. Let all minorilies live in llindusUiu and they would all receive (uiualily of 
treatment. Let them not, liowcvor, arrogaie any superiority of Hlrength to 
themselves and try to befool the oihers who wtu'c ciiually wide awake and 
quite determined to safeguard their rights and )>rivilei;es. 

Mr. Bavarkar refuted the theory of Mr. Jimuih that there wore two 
major races in India. Ho pointed out that tho Muslima had now come to regard 
themselves no longer as a minority, but as a major race and, perhaps, as the more 
powerful of the two msjor races. The Hindu Maluisahha was prepared to face this 
issue and would allow tho Muslims no more rights than tluiir juipulaiion would 
justify. If they wished to fight out the issue, tho fight would not ho refused. Ho 
was very sorry^ that Mr. Jinnah was becoming no better than Nadir Hindi or Auran- 
guzeb. Bwaraj in India* Mr, Bavarkar coutdudetl, could only be Hindu Raj sineo tho 
Hindus were a majoriiy and others could not object to it. It existed in other 
countries and 1 Hindustan was no exception to the rule of tho majority being in 
power. Mr. Savarlsiar reiterated ids point and added that the Hindus could not agree 
to Gandhiji’s readiness to be under Muslim domination, even if it was Indian Raj. 
He appealed to the Hindus to join the Sabha and consolidate their ranks pre- 
pared ior any fight which the Muslims might fonie on them encouraged hy the 
British policy of ‘‘Divide and Rule’’^ and the weakness of the Congress in yielding 
to the Muslims and giving them a blank cheque in the name of nationalism which, 
however* was not true nationalism. 


Proceeding, Mr. Savarkar emphasised that Hindustan had a right to exist on 
the map of the world even as other countries existed, and he would exhort the 
Hindus to remember his appeal and to work for the Mahasabha. Ho could not see 
how Hindus of Hindustan could submit to Muslim rule, Hindus were awake to 
the real danger and_ were ready to fight any power to save their independence to 
the last drop of their blood. He was sorry for GandhijVs statement, but felt 
amused by what Mr. Jinnah. had said in his speech at the League Conference at 
Lahore. Mr. Savarkar also explained at the Conference the term “Hindu"’ and defined 
the view of the Mahasabha as to who was a Hindu and what constituted the 
qualifications for being a Hindu, 

Mr, Savarkar o^erved that in South India there was some misunderstanding 
about the word Hindu , The^ Mahasabha did not mean by the word “Hindu” 
anything^ connected with mere religion or theocracy. Even those who did not 
believe m the Vedas were Hindus, as for instance, the Jains. Tho Sikhs, the 
Branmos, the Keiormers, the Sanatanists and others, who had their own special 
mimous dogmas and books, were also Hindus. A Hindu was one who considered 

; nnf . 7 ?? of his religion* whatever it 

might be. That India was his ‘Pitnbhoomi” and “Punyabhoomi” were the two 

T Hindu ought to remember always 

miB Gurus had thmr birth. The definition held good of the various denominations 
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of the Hindu race, the Sikhs, the Jains and Lin^ayats. The Muslims, Christians 
and Jews, even if born in India, looked to Arabia as their Holy Laud and 
therefore, they did not. come within the meaning of the word “Hindu ” 

Mr. Savarkar also touched iii)on the question of the Dravidiau movement in 
South India and added that wliether one was an Aryan or a Dravidian, he was a 
Hindu, since India had given birth to him and his religion had its origin in India, 
The Mahasabha was, thcrofore, for all Hindus, irrespective of all differences of 
caste or philosophy or other beliefs. He wms glad to inform the audience that the 
Jains had agreed to be ])ufc under the main classiheation of Hindus in the ensuing 
census and he appealed to all Hindus— Aryan and Dravidian, Brahmin and Non- 
Brahmin, Mahratta, Miidrassi or Ihinjabi— to join the Sabha and to consolidate 
its ranks. 

Mr. Bavarkar then roferred to Mr. Jinnah’s suggestion to bifurcate India 
info Hindu and JMiislim India, and hoped that as a result of the efforts of the 
Hindu Maliasabha, the Hindus would all stand united in common cause, namely 
the preservatiou of their race, culture, religion and political rights in the land of 
their forefathers. That was wliat he called “Hiiidu-dom^^ namely, the Hindu 
Nation, which comprised Hindu religion and all the other concomitants which 
were ncoessary to keep tlic race in a position of strength and influence. He 
appealed to Hindus to abolish untouchability. to relax the rigour of the caste 
system, to be united as one man and prevent the spoliation of Hindustan by 
any artificial divisions. 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 

Presidential Address— Ranchi— 14th. April 1940 

The ninth session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Eanchi on the 14th. April 1940 under the presidency of Dr. JShyama Frasad 
Mukherjee^ who in the course of his address said 

“Nothing will be more disastrous than failure by the British Government to 
rise equal to the occasion and settle the present constitutional deadlock in India 
consistent with India’s legitimate demands. 

“It is unquestionable that whatever constitution may come into existence, the 
bulk of the people to be affected will be Hindus. It is equally true that unless 
Hindus throughout India combine, the fate of the Hindus in provinces, where 
they are in a minority, is sealed. It is necessary for us to be fully satisfied that 
the freedom movement in this country will lead not merely to the disappearance 
of any foreign domination but will also bring peace, happiness and prosperity to 
our society and will give to the Hindus the fullest scope for playing their part 
in the attainment of national welfare. The future Btate must be so organized as 
to give to Hindu culture and civilization their appropriate place in the social 
order, subject to any changes which the altered conditions of this world may 
rightfully demand. 

The Indian National Congress - which for 50 years has claimed to be 
representative of all classes of Indians finds itself in a most perplexing situation. 
Much though we wish that truth were otherwise, it is no use concealing the fact 
that the Congress has not succeeded in bringing within its fold any very large 
number of Moslems. And yet the CoDg|-esB dares not openly fight for the protection 
of Hindu interests even though they are deliberately trampled underfoot. The 
danger to the future of India and specially of Hindus, of the Moslems 
consolidating themselves into a separate entity drawing its inspiration from Moslem 
countries abroad is obvious. None can tell what the future will be. But none can 
say to-day that it will be a fairy tale to assert that some future Moslem leaders of 
the Pakisthan movement may dream of a possible alliance with some independent 
Moslem Siate for the preservation of Moslem interests or for the spread of Islam in 
India 

‘*As Hindus our position is perfectly clear. We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it has 
been in the past, the home of many peoples other than Hindus. ^ We beg of them 
to treat this country as their fatherland and identify themselves with the joys and 
sorrows of the people of India. The Hindus who aie numerically the strongest must 
be true to their past traditions of tolerance and forbearance and allow the fullest 
liberty to all communities residing in India. Such tolerance and understanding must 
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havofipoi’ial appliciatiDn in Uio IioMh of cuUumR Hociul ninl rcli|.«,iouH piirHuitH fio that 
the lo,'»itiinaio ni»:ht.H of oLlior oommunilit*rt iu i\nm onn(Mitiul liphnvH of life may bo 
Bcrupulo\iHly raiu'c.UuL’' 

Ho ooiitinnod Hindu MidmsuWm oiuimB to rovlvo i1\o HinduH in tho 

land of ilinir birth, _ Ah an imiuniliuln ]»rournmmn wo Inivo to talco np Um Holution 
of ilinso o1)bIiu‘1oh vvliioh Hland in thn way of llnnlii Hululanly |jnrii|'nlarly in mxiial 
flplmro. (bioo wo Hiiocood in ronHin*'; Hindu oonrtt'ioiirtncHH, aniliritd harriorH, hucIi 
aH tintoit<‘ljjil)iUl.y, oroaUul by l.lu! «xij*,oiK’ioa of tiiuu umoni'.iU. (lillbnMd, cIiihhoh ot tho 
llhulurt will nulomulirully dinappoar, 

“III Uio uoxt. ordor {)f Hoidoty l,hal, wo oou loin] ‘bit o ibr Hindu MahiiHabbu muHl 
bo tlio mooUnji; j!,round ot nil oIuhhoh and oaHtert of lliiuluH, ri(di and poor, lourncd 
and ij^iuu’unl., luipiluliHl. and labouriM*, omployor and lunployiv, (Hn‘ of t.ho tuHlcH of 
tho ILunlii MahaKiibba will bo to build u]) a nniioiud militia, M\li'nHivo voluiiloou 
eorpa mimt bo orjiiinizod and ovory boaliliy younj' njiiu miml bji rnr.oiira!;‘od t.o bo- 
como a member o£ one unit or uiioilmr. ^ 'riiin army of yoIunliMU'H hIiouIiI mainly bo 
utilized for Hooial ami ocomnnio Horvna! for whinb ilioro in amplii H'‘ope in our Hocioly 
tO"day. In the jmlilioal Hold Iho Hindu MahiiHabha nnml. ca]*!!!!-!' (‘vmy K«'atof power 
tluU may bo available to it. Ho Ion**; iih Hop'ii’ute di‘t‘lornli‘H nmliniio, ho lon}2; uh 
an or|i!;iuuHcd eouHiiirary cxihIh for enmbinij; tho llindim at any luint. ilm Hindu 
cloeioratcB munt bo trained to Homl to all aHwnublivH and local laalicrt only hucU 
pereoiiB an arc i)led|i,e(l to aiipport tho llimln eaUBO willunit tlotrimeiit to the larjiier 
ixitorcBlB of national advaucement. 

Resolutions -Sml Ray Ranchi iGlh* April 1040 

Roflolutions were paHHcd on the next day the 15ih. April when a dcidaniliou 
waa nuulci that, at tho pfonent moment and in the present Hlale of i.he (Mumlry, iho 
Hindu MahuBiibha waa prepared to accept Uominioii SlatuH of the Hinlute of Weat- 
minifitcr variety, ^rho reHolution. however, viaterated that tho nirumile i^oal of tho 
Maha.sablia was oompleie indepeiuloneo of llimIuHthun. 

By iinotlior re.Holuiion, the eonferoneo elmmcieriHed uh “prejiontonuiH, fantuHtie 
and impriictieahlo” tho uleiv ot dividing; India into two, DiHujiproval was alHo ex- 
pressed of Homo ot tho roeont uttonineoH of Mr. (Jamlhi in thiH eonnection. 

Finally, the ooiiferonoe luiHsed a reaoUition deinamlin^’ the iidtiatiou of a 
movemeiifc for the restoration of tho Hindu temples that liad iiaKsed into other 
hands during Mnalim rule. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

Council Meeting— Bombay— 18th. February 1040 
Text of ItesoLtfxiONB rASKi-m 


The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India wlmdi met at Bombay 
on. the 18th. February 1940 passed a rcBoluUon wcleomiii^ tho Viceroy’s announcement 
about the intentions of the British Government to introdneo in India Dominion 
Status of the Westraiiister variety at the comiluaion of the war. Dr. JL l\ Paranipyc, 
President of the Federation, piesidcd and among those present wore Hir Oliiiuimial 
Setalvad Sir Govyasji Jehaiigir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Ih-irndpal G. S. Mnlmiuni, 
Rai Baheb Vaidya, Mr, H. G. Vaze, Mr. B. N. (iokhale, Mr. N. 0. Bhunicha 
and Mr. Dalvi. The following is the full text of the rcsolutiou passed by the 
council of tlie Federation 

_ (1) While welcoming the recent announcement of If. E. the Viv,proy almut 
the intentions of the British Government to introduce into India Dominion Status 
of the Statute of Westminster variety, so soon as practicable after tho coiidusion 
of the war, the Council deplores that the announcement was not followed up by 
an endeavour to rally all reasonable political opinion in tho country for the 
purpose of a general political appeaBment. The Conncil also regretfl that the 
Congress rejected the offer of the Viceroy by sticking to its irapra<;Uc'al)le demands 
tor ^^mplete independence and a constituent assembly without taking into 
^nsideratior^ the favourable reactions of Indian public opinion towards the 


MfnJdi f It IS impractical m the present international 

1-0 attempt 

to sever the ties which bind India to the British Oommonwealth of Nations. 
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(3) The Council considers the proposal of a constiiuent assembly based 
on adult suffrage as thoroughly unpractical and as one that will retard the country’s 
progress. The Council further considers that the modified proposal of convening 
an assembly of all the present members of central and provincial legislatures will 
not be acceptable to several parties and from various points of view* 

(4) The Council repudiate the suggestion that India consists of two separate 
nations based on difference of religion and will always oppose any attempt to 
divide India on such lines. The Liberal Party, however, is always ready to ensure 
a square deal to all minorities. 

(5) The Council considers that the present political impasse in India can 
best be solved by having truly representative coalition cabinets in the vauous 
provinces It notes with pleasure the readiness of the Premiers of Bengal and 
the Punjab to agree to such coalitions and trusts that the Congress majorities in 
the seven provinces will also show the same readiness in order to ease the present 
extreme political tension in the country as an emergency measure- The Council 
is aware that such coalition cabinets will require some spirit of compromise on 
the part of the several parties and can be formed only on the basis of an agreed 
programme and on the basis of responsibility to the legislatures and the electorate. 
It earnestly trusts that such a spirit of compromise will be forthcoming in view 
of the larger interests of the country. 

( 6 ) The Council will welcome the immediate enlargement of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General by the inclusion of some of the representative 
leaders of the various parties and interests of the country, as an interim measure 
for the duration of the war, till the entire question of the constitution of India 
can be seriously taken in band. 

l7) The Council urges the Government, as an earnest of its genuine deter- 
mination to make India a full-fledged 1 ominion, to devise measures to render India 
capable of underlaking its onn defence in certain seiious eventualities and for this 
purpose to take leaders of the people into confidence with the object of laying down 
a definite plan for organizing the vast man-power and natural resources of the 
country. In particular, the Councial urges the rapid Indianisation of the 
commissioned ranks of the army, a large increase in the Indian Air Force, the 
opening of recruitment for all defence services to all classes in all parts of the 
country, and a considerable expansion of the territorial forces so as to provide an 
adequate reserve in case of need and to revive the maitial traditions of the people. 
It also calls upon Government to take more adequate measures for the manufacture 
of munitions and other war equipment including aircraft in the country itself and 
to encourage Indian industries, especially those which may be converted to war 
purposes when necessary. 

( 8 ) The Council hold the view that ^ Indian public opinion should have a 
determiniug voice in framing anew constitution of India after the close of the war. 
The council now suggests that a small confeience preliminary to the one suggested 
by the National Liberal Federation at its Allahabad setsion last December, be called 
by his Excellency the Yiceioy of about 150 members elected by recognised 
organizations of several parties, communities and interests in the country to 
determine the principles of the future constitution of India. 

The President be authorised to cooperate with other political parties and 
intei’ests in furtherance of the above object. 

Council Meeting— Poona— 23rd. June 1940 
Test of Resolutions passed 


An appeal to the Government and leaders to sink differences and to unite to 
form national Governments both in the piovinces and at tlie centre, thus secuiing 
the Indian national inteiesls and ensuiing the iiill ^ cooperation of India in the 
prosecution of the war, was the crux of a resolution passed by the council of the 
Eederalion which met at Poona on the 23rd. Juae 1940, Dv*. B. P, PaTanjpye^ 
president, presiding. The following in the text of the resolutions on the political 

Bituation’and Indian defence j v, .i. . ^ i 

In view of the intensely critical situation caused by the entry of Italy in the 
war and the collapse of France, the council of the National Liberal Federation of 
India urges the Government and all the political parties in the country to sink 
their differences at least for the time being and appeals to the leaders to unite so 
that National Governments can be formed both in the provinces and at the centre 
thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring the full cooperation of India 
in the prosecution of the war. 
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(A) The council is of opinion Uinl. wliilo the n(‘\v proposals of UiG (Jovcniment 
in the inaUer of defence, involvin^^ an incrcaso in th.* strciij^'.th of Uio Indian anny, 
navy and the air force, the ul)aiidoiuncul. t)! llu* ciplit liidiaiiisiMii; si-licnic uud 
of the substitulioii of Indian conunissioned oliiiuMS fin* Vn^croy’s CJononibsions, are 
moves in the rijiht direction, still these proptmals are far too iiuuhquate to meet 
the defence iimls of Iiulia ; tho eouneil c.onHiders (hat the pohc.y of IiuUanisalion 
should bo carried out in the fullest measure, and tliat tlie mannfactuie in tho 
country of aeroplanos, tanks and oUkt equipment should he uiulertuken ^v^thout 
avoidable delay and that military traitiinij; should lui exhmdetl to all classes so as 
to provide a second lino of defence and in other ways devise and immediately carry 
out so far. 'Ihe council urp,es tho Uovernment ol India to S(‘cure tho un restricted 
admission of Indian pilots to the R. A. F. on tho sumo basis as aj»idics to 
dominion pilots* 

(li) The council feels that; Tiulia^s war oflorts as clahoraiod in (A) will not bo 
sufficiently efleeUve unle.sB an liidiuu Dcfonco Minister comumiulinp; the coniidence 
of the people is appointed. 

The council condoni!io<l the policy of the (k-ylon Ministers in seckiiifi; to 
reduce the number of voleis by ndministrat.ive ncuon which was iuconsistent with 
the fcSccrctavy of vSlato’s clcsputch of Juno 10, RKlt). 

By another rcBoluiion, the t‘onncil appealed to ilio. (iovernmenls of (»rcat 
Britain, tho Dominions and the Otdonics to take immediate steps to elinunato all 
diBoriminations based on race luul colour, as sucli iliscrimiinition was a n(‘p,alion of 
Demooracy. They also appculcil to ({onenil Smuts ami tho South Airican 
Government in particular, to Luke all possible steps to implement tho uplift elauso 
in the Cape Town Agreement or at any rate do nothing which would aggravate tho 
apprehenBions of the South African Indiaa. 


The A. 1. Forward Bloc Conference 

Second Session Nagpur— 18t)i. June lf)40 
Tub Wkuoomr Adphrwh 

The All-India Forward Bloc Conference commenced ilfl second 

fra Jk 
ion Com- 

, V/A. ►J. |>.>UMi*UO Chandra 

Bose was alone capable of leading the country along the right lines. 

CriticiBing the Congresfl policy and aclivitieH, the clminuan said ihafc they 
were incongruouB in view of the present world situation when every country was 
threatened with the menace of mccimnical warfare against winch ehliurkliu and 
handloom had proved most ineffective. India, however, should be concerned lirstly 
with her own affairs namely, Btrugglc for independence rat lua* Hum what happened in 
other countries. The Forward Bloc was prepared to follow Uandhian leadorship 
to this end provided the Congress decided on direct action immediately after the 
present meeting of the Working Committee. 

Presidential Address 

8j, Suhhas Chandra Bose then delivered tho presidential address. In the 
course of his speech, he observed, *If India can win freedom now, and llicn save 
herself, she will best serve the cause of humanity.” 

Justifying, at the outset, the formation of the Forward Bloc and dotailinc its 
achievements so far, Mr. Bose claimed that the Forward Bloc bad RiiceoHKfully 
xesiBledthe tendency towards constitutionalism and eompromisc within the ranks 

their efforts that the Congress leaders had to vacate 
offices, as a protest against the policy of the British Government. If tlioy had not 
Tnrff« carrying on tho war volicy of Uic (Jovoniment of 

nmmkP Impenalifim. Inspite of efforlB mailo Dilherto, no com- 

been made with the British Government, and for this they, of the 
Forward Bloc could legitimately claim some credit, 

Hecondly, they had so far frustrated all attempts to secure the co-opcration of the 

meeting v^Tlhe Viceroy in 

’BBcraia ^ve uaconoitional help to Great Bntam during the present war’. But the 
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Congress Working Committee, which usnally followed Mahatma Gandhi blindly, had 
Ignored his views 07\ such an all-important issue. This had happened only because of 
the attitude of the Kisan Sabha and the Forward Bloc. The Forward Bloc claimed to 
have succeeded in_ creating an atmosphere of struggle, which they had launched at 
Bamgarh, and which since then had been steadily gaining in strength and volume. 

* struggle, Mr. Bose said, had made considerable headway in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. In Bengal, they had restored in a large measure ths 'statzis 
quo\ which existed prior to September, 1939. 

Continuing, Mr. Bose said, “In order to fully utilise the opportunity which 
international events have presented to us, we must have suiBcient unity and solidari- 
ty among ourselves.^ If India could speak with one voice to-day our demand will 
indeed be wellnigh irresistible. It follows, as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit. Kational unity will 
presuppose unity within the^ Congress and, at the same time, unity between the 
Congress and other organisations, like the Muslim League. 

“If we can develop sufficient unity and solidarity among ourselves in good time, 
we may very well hope that even if the country passes through a struggle and 
even if catastrophic events take place in Europe, the transference of power from 
the hands of British Imperialism to those of the Indian people wdil take place to a 
peaceful manner. It is not necessary that the Indian revolution should be a bloody 
one, or that it should pass through a period of chaos. On the contrary, it is 
desirable that it should be as peacetul as possible and a peaceful transition can be 
ensured if the people are united and are determined to have their freedom.’^ 

Mr. Bose suggested that they should immediately go out into the country 
with the rallying cry— “All power to the Indian people.” This would galvanise the 
masses in a moment. In order to put forward this demand in an effective and 
irresistible manner, they should leave no stone unturned in their effort to attain 
national unity. This effort would necessitate the setting up of a machinery which 
will preserve harmony and goodwill among the people under all circumstances. 
Such a machinery w^ould be provided by a Citizens’ Defence Crops, organised on an 
all-party basis. But such a corps should be quite independent of the Government, 
The Citizens' Defence Corps would only aim at pieserving internal peace, har- 
mony and goodwill. The question of defending the country militarily from other 
force or power was one. w^hich should concern the Government only. 

Referring to the international situation, Mr. Bose said, “After reading the out- 
spoken statements of Messrs. Winston Churchill and Paul Reynaud. we cannot blink 
the prime facts of the situation as they emerge from the quick tempo of war. 
Everyday makes it more clear that M, Paul Reynaud’s summing up of the situation 
in the Chamber of Deputies was a true measuie of the military conditions then 
obtaining. Dark as was the picture then, it has grown darker since. 

“The cause of the Allies’ defeat seems to-day lodged somewhere in their 
system. It was a system which Mr. Clement Attlee, speaking, I believe, for the 
last time from the Opposition benches, said had tailed to meet the need of the 
crisis. But we are not so much interested in a particular method as in the basic 
principles of action. And we are not to be dissuaded from pressing home our 
demand for the admission of fundamental rights by a clouding of the issues. 

“We cannot but ask ourselves where we stand in this international fiux. 
Following sombre thoughts of allied statesmen and strategists, we cannot but ask 
ourselves what we should do if British resistance collapses. 

What is England likely to do, with or without France ? The answer to 
this question could be furnished by that inexplicable factor— *the public morale’. 
The British people are famous for their dogged pertinacity and their unflinching 
nerves. They are now confronted with what is perhaps the severest ordeal in their 
history. Let us see how they will acquit themselves. Judged from the realistic 
point of view, the United Btates of America cannot go beyond a certain limit in 
helping the Allies, lest Japan should make trouble in the Far East. And there 
is no hoj'e, whatsoever, that Sir Stafford Cripps will succeed in dividing Germany 
and Soviet Russia. It is more than probable that there is a definite agreement 
between Soviet Russia on the one side and Germany and Italy on the other.” 

“Such being the situation,” concluded Mr. Bose, “India must in this grave 
crisis think of herself first. If she can win freedom now and then save herself, 
she will best serve the cause of humanity. It is for the Indian people to make 
an immediate demand for the transfeience of power to them through a Provisional 
National Government. No constitutional difficulties can be put forward by the 
British Government with a view to resisting this demand, because legislation for 
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thifl purpofic can ho put Uironji.)! rnrlianuMit in i^vcnty-fony hoiirw. Wlu'n IhiiiKs 
Beitlc down insido India aiul a])nm<l, tlio rioviHion^d Knlional (Jovornniont will 
convene a OoiiHlitucnt AHscinbly for frainiiip; a conHliUUiuii for 

tliis coimtry.” 


The A. 1. Anti-Compromise Conference 

Presidcnlial Address Kamgarli ItHh. March 1i)40 

The All India Anii-CoinpromiBO (loijfcrcnco 'wns lu’ld ni IJiunpirli on I, ho 
IDth. March 1040 under tJio ]n‘o.Hidon(‘,y of Sj. Huhlian Chandra />*o.vc. Ijie followin {5 
IB the text of the addrcHS delivered hy liini : - 

You have done mo a very p,Tciii honour l)y invilin*!; mo 1o ]»rt'Hide over the 
deliberationB of the All-Tndia Anti-(\)nJi)rnmiHo (■onfrn'iico at Ihun^oirh to-day. 
At the same time, Iho reHii()nsil)ili(,y you have thrown on my Hliouhlerri in oikm’ous 
to a dc{!:rcc. This Couferonco is iiilcndcd to foruH all the anli-hnjicrialist. forecB 
in the country that anj now determined to resist ii eonii'roinise witli I niperialiHin. 
To preside over sncli a (-onforcMU’e is by no nieauH an cany limk. Thin tattle 

becomcfi all the more SGrioUH and arduous when the (‘Imirman ol‘ the l^ceejilion 

Committee is no less a person than vSwami Sahajannnd Suraswati, It is in 
response to Rwamiji^s clarion-eall that we have assembled lu‘re lo-<lay. 

Comrades, 1 tshall fail in my duty if, before pnuOTlinjj; to diseuss the problem 
of the day, I do not pay a tribute to those wlto are respouHihle for oriinniHinfj; 
this conference. 1 happen to know somethiap; of the ohstach^s and the <U(Iieullic8 
that had to be overcome before this eotifenmeo eouhl meet and I can, Ihorefore, 

speak with a certain amount of authority. These obslaeles and (lidimilties were 

of ft two-fold cliaracter. In the first plat'C, there were physii-al and maleriul 
obstaolcB and tliflicnltioR to bo overcome at Itamparh ))('for(^ ad(‘(juate arran{;emenlR 
for the Oonforenec could 1)0 made. In the second place, ]iersislent hostile ju-opa- 
gaiidft all over the country had to he faeed and eountenuded by the orpiniscr of 
the OonferoiicG. The most siirprisin|>’ and painful part of this prop-apniida was 
the determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall I say pseudo- Ijeflisis ?) 
to make this Conference impossible by openly condemninj.'; it and also by tryinjj; 
to sabotage it. As a matter of faeU during the last few nuinths, it has heeotne 
more and more evident that a numher of liCftistH have l)egiin to play the role of 
apologists of the Righlisls-bnt. such a phenomenon is not new in liislory. Man 
lives to learn and the longer ho lives, the more dues he rcnliso the uptiujSH of the 
oft-repealed truism that history repeats itself. 

It has been pj'ncd l)y the apologists of the Congress Working Commit ieo 
that the Congress is itself the biggest Anti-Comproniitte Coufercni‘e and that such 
a Conference is, therefore, unnecessary. ^Jhe resoluiion of 11m last mcoling of the 
Congress Working Comniiltcc which mot at Patim is held u)) before our eyes in 
order to demonstrate that the Congress has adopteil an nin'om}>romising ])oIicy. 
One cannot but admire the miivtite of such an argument, but is it meet and 
proper for politicians and political workers to he so very nuivo ? 

One has only to go through the whole of the ratim resolution and parthuilarly 
through the latter portion of it iu order to realiHc that there arc loopholes which 
detract from the intrinsic value of that resolution. Mo sooner was this resolution 
passed than Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the staUmumt tliat the. door 
had not been banged on future negotiations for a seLllemciit. hlahalinaii’s 
subsequent lengthy remarks on Civil Disobedienee do not assure us by any means 
that the period of struggle has eommenced. In fact, what has distresHcd and 
bewildered us during the last year and a half is the fiu't that while on the one 
band ^cd-hot resolutions are passed and staiomenls issued i>y memberH of the 
OoTigress Working Committee simultaneously other remarks arc made and 
statements |SBuecl either by Mahatma Gandhi or by other ilighlist loaders which 
create a totally different impression on the average mind. Tlicn tluirc is the moot 
question as to whether the Patna resolution would have l)cou passed at alb but for 
Qie pressure exerted by the Left during the last six months, 
n " oagerly awaits a clear and unequivocal dcidaration from the 

Congress Woiking Committee that the door has finally been banged on all talks 
It sj Imperialism. But will this deedaration be forthcoming ? 
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ComTades, those who aver that the Congress is the biggest Anti-Compromise 
tonterence perhaps suffer from shortness of memory and their brains conseauently 
need refreshing. Have they forgotten that as soon as the War began, Mahatma 
banani proceeded to bimla without caring to consult the Congress Workinir 
Committee and informed His Excellency the Viceroy that he was in favour of 
rendering unconditional help to Great Britain in the prosecution of the War ? Do 
taey not realise that Mahatma Gandhi being the sole Dictator of the Congress, 
ms personal views necessarily have a far-reaching implication ? Have they forgotten 
that since the outbreak of war, the Congress Woiking Committee has side-tracked 
the main issue, namely, onr demand for Fiirna Swaraj— by putting forward a 
demand for_ a faked Constituent Assembly? Have they forgotten that some 
pominent BigliList leaders, including members of the Congress Working Committee 
have been conUnuously whittling down the implications of a Constituent Assembly 
and that they have gone^ so far as to accept sejiarate electorate and the existing 
franchise for the Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Constituent 
Assembly of their^ dreams ? Have they forgotten that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers have been showing an inordinate 
desire to get back to oSice ? Have they forgotten the consistent 'attitude which 
Mahatma pandhi has adopted during the last six months in the matter of 
a compromise with the British Government ? And do they not know that ^Mnd 
the smoke-screen of hot phrases, negotiations for a compromise have been 
going on apace ? 

Unfortunately for us, the British Government have ceased to take the Congress 
seriously and have formed the impression that however much Congressmen ""may 
talk, they will not ultimately show fight. Since September 1939, there has not 
been any dearth of resolutions or statements. Some members of the Congress 
Working Committee opine that these resolutions have impressed the world. But 
whether they have impressed the world or not, they have certainly not impressed the 
British, ivho are essentially a realistic race. During the last six months we have 
offered them only \Yords and words and we have received the time-worn reply that 
BO long as the Hindu-Muslim problem remains unsolved, Puma Swaraj is 
unthinkable* 

Since September last India has been passing through a rare crisis when men^s 
minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation. The first to fall were the leaders 
themselves and the demoralisation that seized them has been spreading as a 
contagion throughout the laud, A determined and widespread effort is needed if we 
are to stem the rot. To make this effort really effective, our activities should be 
focussed at an All-India Conference of all those who are determined to have no 
truck with Imperialism. 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare in Indian history, but^ it is 
nothing new in the history of the world. Such crises generally appear in periods of 
transition. In India, we are now riuging down the curtain on an age that is 
passing away, while we are at the same time ushering in the dawn of a new era. 
The age of Imperialism is drawing to a close and the era of freedom, democracy 
and Socialism' looms ahead of us. India, ^ therefore, stands to-day at one of the 
cross-roads of history. It is for us to share, if we so will, the heritage that awaits 

the world. _ .tjii-ujt. 

It is not to be wondered at that men’s minds should be bewildered when the 
old structure is crashing under its own weight and the new structure has yet to 
rise out of the ashes of the old. But let us not lose faith in ourselves or in onr 
countrymen or in humanity in this hour of uncertainty* To lose faith would be a 

calamity of the first magnitude. . , i j u- mu 

Such crises constitute the supreme test of a nation s leadersnip, Ihe present 
crisis has put our own leadership to the test and the latter has beep unfortunately 
found wanting. It is only by analysing and exposing the causes of its failure that 
we can learn the lesson of history and lay the foundation oi our future effort and 
achievement. But such analysis and exposure will necessarily be painful to all 
concerned, though there is means of avoiding it. . * - - tx. 

I may digress at this stage and draw an analogy with similar ctiscs in other 
climes and ages. When the October Eevolution broke out in Eussia in 1917, 
nobody had a clear conception as to how the revolution should be directed. Most 
of the Bolsheviks were then thinking in terms of a Coalition with other rariies. 
It was left to Lenin to denounce all Coalition and give out the slogan— All 
to the Soviet.” Who knows what turn Russian history would have taken, but for 
this timely lead of Lenin’s during a period of doubt and vacillation ? Lenm s 
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xinerriuji; instino.fc (or itiluil-iou) whi<*li ultimately proved to bo pro})liiotic, saved 
Russia from diaustcr and from a traj^ody Hiniilar to that wliiidi overtook Spaiu the 
other day* 

Let us now take a contrary caRo. Italy in 102:J was to all intents and 
purposes, ripe for All that she iieeiled was an Italian Lnlin. Rut the 

man of the hour did not arrive and the opportunity nlippinl out of Siaualist hands. 
It was imniediiitely seized by the Fasc.ist leader, Benito MiisHolini. By his miuv.h 
to Rome and las seizurcj of power, Italian hmlory took an allo^tMher dilleront turn 
ami Italy ultimately went FaHeist iiisleud of t»oin^' Soeiulist. Doubt and vacilliition 
had seized the ItalUiu bnulers ami so they failed. iMusst>rmi laid one, supreme virluo 
which not only saved him hut bn>u|j;ht him the laurels <d victory, lie knew his 
mind ami he was not afraid to ae,t. That eonstituUnl tins esseiiiMi of leadiirship. 

To-day our leaders are wobhlinfi: and their vacillation Jias dionoraiised a section 
of Leftists as well. “Unity,” ’‘National Front,” “Discipline” these liavo hecomo 
cheap slopianfl whhdi have no relation to reality. lierojiieied by such attnictivo 
sioj^ans, they seem to have forjjjolten that the supreme niutd of tlio liour is a bold, 
uucomproraisini.^ policy leadinij; us on to a national stniii!:i»;lc. VVbal.ever 8tr(*n|i:;l,hens 
us for this purpose is to be wclcometl. W 1ml ever weakens uh to ho (‘schewed. 
Unity which ties us to the aproii-Htrin{»;H of Hi.iihiist^ politicians is i)y lU) means a 
blessinii;. We Tnii>;ht as well imluco the Oonji.rcHS lo oUec.t unity xvitli tlie liberal 
Federation— if unity is to bo <losircd tinder ail comlilions ami e.ireumstances. 

In the present crisis, the most distimiiif* phenomenon is the disru}>ti()n within 
the ranks of those who were hitherto ro[i;artled as LoftistH. The immiidiatc future 
will prove to be tlio aoiil test of Leftism i\\ India. Those who will he found 
wanting will be soon exposed as pseudo- Leftists* The memhers of the Forward 
Bloc, too, will have to domonstrato by Ihcir work and comliiet that they arc really 
forward and dynamic, It may be that in the ordeal that is shead of us, some of 
these who arc branded as Rightists to-day, will prove to bo {i;cuuino Leftists - 
Leftists in action, 1 mean, 

A word is necessary hero in order to explain wliat wo mean by Left, ism. I’he 
present a|»:e is the anti-imperialist phase of our movement. Our main task in this 
ap:e is to end Imperialism and win uatioiuil independence for the Indian people. 
When freedom comes, the aii;o of national retionatniction will commmn*.c and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present phase of our 
movement, Leftists will be those who will wa{je an mK^-ompromisinj’; with 
Impeiialism. Those who waver and vac.illale in their strii^^^iilo a{j;ainst Imperialism— 
those who tend towards a compromise with it— cannot by any moans ho Leftists. In 
the next phase of our movement, Leftism will be synonymous with Socialism— but 
in the present phase, the words “Leftist” and “Anti-Imperialist” should be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is : “Will India still remain under the thumb of 
the Rightists or will she swing to the Left, once for all ?” The answer to this can 
be frunished only by Leftists themselves. If they adopt a bold une-omproinising 
policy in their struggle with Imperialism— regardless of all danger, diliumltics and 
obstacles, then the Leftists will make history and India will go Left. 

To those who may still be thinking of a compromise, the recent history of 
Ireland and the sequel to the Anglo-Irish Treaty should prove highly instructive 
and edifying, A compromise with Imperialism will mean that an anti- Imperialist 
national struggle will soon he converted into a civil war among the people 
themselves. Would this be desirable from any point of view. 

^ In the event of a compromise being effeced with Imperialism in this country 
Indian Leftists will in future have to fight not only Imperialism, but its new- 
fangled Indian allies as well. This will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
against Imperialism will be converted into a civil war among the Indians 
themselves. 


Let us take time by the forelock and let us act while it is not too late. 
Stfjami Sahajanand Saraswati has sounded the clarion call. Lot us respond to it 
with all the strength and courage that we possess. From this Conference let us 
send out a warning to both Imperialism and its Indian Allies. The success of this 
confemice should mean the dcath-knell of compromise with Imperialism. 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for imidcmenting 
the r^qlutions of this Conference and for waging an uncompromising war witE 
L^nalism, Everybody now realise that if the Working Committee of the 
does not give the call for launching a national struggle— others will have 
« 80^ It TO»ld. therefore be iu the fitness of things for this Conference to set 
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ujp a permanent, machinery foi undertaking this responsibility -shoultl the Working 
Gomniittee fail us in this crisis. I hop** and trust that the deliberations of this 
Gonference will be a prelude to work and struggle on a nation-wide and on an 
All-India front. "‘Inquilab Zindabad.’* 

Resolutions — Second Day — Ramgarli— 20tli* March 1940 
Struggle for Freedom 

The main resolution before the Conference— that dealina; with the ‘forthcoming 
struggle*’— was passed on the second day, the 20th. March 1940. 

The resolution requests Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Conference, and Swfnni Sakajanand, the President of the Reception Committee 
to bring into existence an All-India Council of Action with a view to 

launching and directing their struggle. The resolution lays down that April 6, 
the beginning of the National Week, should be the signal for the intensifi- 
cation ot local struggles and the commencement of a struggle on an all-India 

front, and adds that this movement should symbolise the resolve of the 
Indian people to withdraw themselves from participation in the war and make 
final efforts for the achievement of India's independence. ’‘Onae this struggle 
begins,’* declares the resolution, “there should be no rest and no break, nor 
sliouiil there be any side-tracking of the struggle as happened in 1932 when 
the Harijan movement was started’*. 

While affirming the “inalienable and indefeasible right” of the Indiau 
people to complete sovereign independence, the resolution points out that since 
the suspension of the Civil Disobedience by the Congress in 1933^ while on 
the one side there has been a drift towards consti^ntionalism, there has 

appeared on the other side an unexpected and unprecedented mass awakening. 
The resolution adds that the Indian people are hungry for freedom to-dhy 
and objective conditions are also ripe for the attainment of their political objective* 

Attitude to War 

The resolution adds that while the ideals of freedom and democracy 
have been trumpeted by the Western Imperialist Powers as their war aims, 

the war has meant for India a further suppression of civil liberty and 

exploitation of the Indian people. War conditions had brought about a closer 
association between British Imperialism and the Rulers of Indian States and 
capitalists, resulting in a further sharpening of class consciousnesB. Characteri- 
sing the war as an imperialist war, the resolution observes that though the 
Congress attitude towards the war had been laid down at Haripura and 
further affirmed at Tripuri, ‘‘unfortunately for the Indian nation when the 
war started in September 1939, doubt and hesitation seized a section of our 
national leadership. As a consequence, valuable months have been lost in 
carrying on useless negotiations with the British Government and in seeking 
a clarification of the British war aims.” Instead of taking a forward step 

after the resignation of the Congress Ministries, steps have been taken only 

to confuse and bewilder the mind of the ordinary man. 

Condemning the emphasis laid on spinning and constructive work, the 

resolution respectfully warns the Indian people “not to be misled or confused 
by the demand for a fake Constituent Assembly.” 

Exhorting lovers of freedom to stand up boldly and courageously for the 
ideals of political, social and economic emancipation, the resolution advises 
the people to launch a counter-offensive against the onslaught on civil liberty 
and also come forward to identify themselves with the toiling masses of India, 
kisans and mazdoors, and join them in the struggle for their economic independence. 

The resolution adds, “We have waited long enough, for nearly seven 
months, for a timely lead in the matter from the Congress leadership and to 
no purpose ; and we find from experience that the longer we wait, the greater 
the vacillation and demoralisation in our own ranks. Consequently, no further 
time should be lost.” , , . 

The resolution then refers to local struggles that have been going on m 
various parts of the country during this period and observes : ‘"The time has 
now come to intensify local struggles that have been going on and to start 
new ones wherever necessary and possible. At the same time, these innumer- 
able local struggles should be linked up and pooled together to culminate in 
one common struggle for the achievement of India’s independence ” 

Swami Shahajananda Saraswait, moving the resolution, said that it was 
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self-explanatory 
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TTe renewed recent political events and the declaration of war 
A =-,?A the masses would have to suffer greater hardship and exploita- 
tn futu« such a increase in taxation. The Congress he said, withdrew 
ffe Min S s fr m the Provinces after the out-break of war but took no 
thnnt amelioration iu the conditions of the masses. 

^ ^ CrU dsmf the Patna resolution of the Congress, the speaker said that 
the Snd foraConsrituent Assembly. was “a ake and hypocritical one.” 
That rendiition had created confusion lu the people’s mind what their future 
coume 0 ac toi should be. The present leadei;ship of t ie , Congress shirked 
tr ^iu issue before the country. He urged ne gathermg to auiich a 
f Iff la withi'inf losin'^ aiiV time. All minor stin}iti,ls3, h6 added, should 
Ser?e in onS mass action? Apiil 6, which commemorated the Jallian walla 
L'h in-iilant. would be the most appropriate day for the declara ion of a 
Btrttvffle Criticising Mahatma Gandhi, Swami biia-iajananda said that a pilgiimage 
trilelhi and bimla would not help the co.iiuiy nor the insistence oil the 
Phartha What right had Gandhiji to stake the sustenance of . the masses and 
the fruits of their labours for arriving at a compronnse with the Briti^^ 
Government ? (At this stage there were shouts of “Alahalma Gandhi ki-Jai” and 

C seconding the resolution, declared that 

iliPTf. would be no more talk of compromise until the country had achieved 
fetodence. Gritidsing the Congress Working Committee, he observed that it 
took^ them six months to dnd out that the present war was being fought for 
T imoerialist end. Congress leaders were repeatedly declaring that the country 
was not nrepared. How could any army win if its general instead of eneouraginir 
it said that the army was useless ? When that was the case, the general should 

be disT^laced by another. . wj- 7 i. j n 

Mr. Sulaman Shah and Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar supported the 
resolution The latter contended that there was no question of preparedness for 
a stru^'‘''le as the country was already in it and there was no goinK 
Tad to go forward even if it meant defeat. It was more 


back nows 

They "had to go iorward even it it meant aeieai. ±1. wa» mute honourable to 
suffer defeat than surrender or compromise. After two more speakers had addressed, 
the resolution was declared carried, only one voting against* 

AhEAKS COI^GEATULATED 

The Conference passed six other resolutions, including one relating to the 
the “repressive policy of the Government”, and another demanding dear food 
allowance for the working classes. The third congratulated the Ma]lis-i-Ahrar on 
the policy it has been pursuing since the outbreak of war and ^ded, it is a 
matter of gratificaiion and pride for every Indian that, while the Congress liigh 
Cotnmand has been marking time by the last six months, the Majlis-i-Ahrar has gone 
forward in its endeavour to implement the war resolution by the Haiipura Congress. 


Other Eesolutioks 

Another resolution extended support to States’ people’s legitimate demands 
and condemned the policy of the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Conference atfirmed that the time had come when the problem^ of the 
kisans should be treated as the most important internal problem of India and 
uraei among other things, the abolition of the zamindari system without compen- 
sation and 5U per cent reduction in rent revenue and canal rates. 

After the resolutions had been adopted, Mr. Subkas Chandra Eose addressed 
the gathering. He said that the Conference had decided a momentous issue and 
that its decision had thrown a great responsibility on them. The call for action 
made by the Conference, he hoped, would assume a nation-wide aspect. The 
present leaders of the Congress, he maintained, were doubtful about the strength 
of the masses because they were not in touch with the masses. The awakening 
among the masses, he said, was greater than it had ever been. The Indian demand 
for freedom was not an isolated one but part of the world movement and it was 
in the fitness of things that India should contribute her share to the movement 
set afoot by subjected nations. 

Referring to the Hindu-Muslim question, Mr. Bose said that the Muslims 
would enjoy the same nrivileges and freedom as all other communities in a free India, 

Concluding. Mr. Ifose appealed to the andienee to be ready for the call for action. 

Ihe Conference which commenced to-day with the singing of Mahomed 
IqbaVa “Hiadusthan Hamara” concluded with the singing of ^Bande Mataram^^ 
witi^comprotidee alogax» and cries of ^Subhas Bose-ki-JaV^ 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Session— Allahabad— 27th. January 1940 
The ‘WELCOiiE Address 

The fourteenth session of the All-India Woinen^s Conference met in the Senate 
Hall of the Allahabad University on the 27th. January 1940 under the presidency of 
Begum Hamid AIL Eani Lusmibai Eajwade, the outgoing President, formally 
proposed Begum Hamid Ali to the chair. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakthmi Pandit, President of the Keception Committee, read her 
address of welcome in the course of which she said 

‘Tt is up to Indian women to endeavour to bring about harmony in the coun- 
try based on real understanding and mutual toleration. Towards this end, we 
should create a civic consciousness. The essential condition for the development 
of a strong civic spirit is the cultivation of tolerance”. Condemning separate 
electorates, Mrs. Pandit said, “I consider separate electorates as the greatest 
stumbling block to the creation of a real civic sense and to national progess. So 
long as we think in terms of separate electorates, so long will the seeds of distrust 
and mutual suspicion remain hidden in our hearts.” 

Mrs. Pandit, continuing, said that the Women’s Sub-Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Committee had been doing good work under the chairmanship of Rani 
Laxmi Bai Eajwade and a report of the work done would soon be ready. Efforts 
had been made to tackle important questions relating to women’s disabilities in the 
social, economic and legal sphere. 

Mrs. Pandit pointed out that somehow the contacts between the conference 
and the masses remained exceedingly few. The Conference should try to be a truly 
representative organisation of the women of India and not only of the educated 
and leisured classes. It should try to make more mass contacts ; and for this 
purpose, should take up such work as literacy and rural uplift. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Pandit said that ^ the conference was deprived ^of valuable 
workers because the proceedings were carried on in English. 

The Peesidextial Address 

In the course of her piesidential address Begum Hamid Ali said 

‘‘For 1940, I beseech you all to make contacts with women of all shades of 
political opinion, to form friendships with women of the labouring classes and to 
try to become one in mind with every woman who is your neighbour”. She 
exhorted the women to help in spreading literacy, to come out of their conventional 
grooves and to make their inteiest in life wide enough to encomi)ass the 
interests of all women without distinction. 

Begum Hamid Ali emjdiasised the necessity of people studying Hindustani for 
creating such an atmosjhere. She said that standaidised Hindustani must be 
acceined b;^ all those who belonged to Hindi or Uidu-B| eaking provinces as a 
second language, and it must be leaintby all those who did not belong to either. 
The choice of the script must be entiiely individual, but the Government of each 
province should accept both scripts, describing Hindustani as the greatest common 
factor of both Urdu and Hindi, Begum Hamid Ali laid stress upon a basic scheme 
for it. Referring to the liaison group of the Conference in England, and to friends 
at Geneva, in America and France and other countries, the President said that the 
Conference had their unstinted support and many of them looked towards India 
and India’s great apostle of peace and non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi, to find 
a solution which would mean peace for the world. 

The President said that the objects of the Liaison Committee of the conference 
was to enable women all over the world to work together for a common aim. 
The Committee would also study the legal position of women in different countries. 
The President continued that in spite of the fact that the .presence of women in 
the legislatures had helped much useful work in making the women’s point of 
view felt, the rights of women in India were a minus quantity still. She said that 
the status of women could be considered adequate only when she was looked upon 
as a free and equal partner. “I would remind our brothers that they cannot and 
will not gain swaraj until they have set their house in order and given one half 
of the population of India its due share of rights and privileges.” 

Referring to the present war, B^um Hamid Ali said ; “Since September 1939 
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the world lias been livin;? in an atmosphere charged with hatred, bloodshed, lust 
for land and power and recrimination. We hare seen enemies become friends and 
friends enemies overnight. The world has become a nightmare such as was ex- 
perienced only in the Great War. All honest-minded citizens of every country, 
including Great Britain, acknowledge the right of India to demand that a clear 
and unquestionable declaration should be made of the principle for which this war 
is being fought and the policy will be pursued in lurure by the Powers now fighting 
against Nazism.” 

Begum Hamid Ali paid a tribute to the work done by the Congress Ministries 
while in the office and the valuable contribuTion which they made to the welfare 
of India. This, she said, had proved that Indians were capable of governing them- 
selves. She said : ""We must wait with patience and denend on the people, worthy 
of our trust, to bring about an honourable settlement. But now, as never before, 
is the need for us, women, to get together and give a lead to the country to show 
unity which has no mental reservations and to hold the good of the country above 
any other consideration.” 

Proceedings & Resolatioi2s-“28th. to 31th. January 1940 

Casually an interesting discussion took place on the question of labour’s 
partnership in industry at the Conference. 

With reference to the report of the Conference Association ‘findinas committee’ 
on the ‘minimum wage’, a dele^rate declared that recognition of labour as part 
owner in industry along with capital was economically impossible ; the ideal should 
be that labour and capital should both belong to state and there should be no 
question of eo-operation between labour and capital. The Conference, however, 
retained the clause in the findings committee’s rei>orr, with which this delegate and 
some others, disagreed. 

The ‘war resolution’ was the main achievement of to-day's labours of the 
Conference. Sympathising* with China the Conference also suggested exchange of 
goodwill deputations of the women of the two coiinriies. 

Fund for the relief or the Tuikey earthquake sufferers was also started. 

The following s|.ecial resolutions which anr eared to be insidred by Mr. 
Jaicaharlal Kekrit or his lecture on his visit to China delivered at the Confm*ence 
delegates’ camp, were put from the chair 

Sympathy with Chi^ta 

I. "The All-India Women’s Conference sends greetings to the women of 
China and expresses its deep apprec-iation of the heroic part they are playing in the 
struggle for China’s unity and freedom. 

“The Conference condemns the invasion of China by Japanese forces and the 
brutality and inhumanity that have accompanied it. 

“The Conference expresses its solidarity with the cause of China and its belief 
in its ultimate triumph. The women of India would welcome closer contacts with 
the women of China in the furtherance of the many ideals and objectives they hold 
in common, and extend a coidial invitation to the women’s organisations in "China 
to send a delegation to visit India. The Conference is also or opinion that, if and 
when circumstances permit, a rielpj:ation of Indian women should visit China to 
convey their sympathy and goodwill.’ 

Appeal to Women of Warring Countries 

II. The All- India Women’s Conference sends a special message to the women 
in all the warring conn tries. It believes that women the woild over could not be 
in tune with the doctrine that mighiis right. It appeals to them, therefore, to do all 
within their power in their res} ective countries to t^ersuade their Governments to 
end the war both in the East as well as in the West. In this connection they 
make a spei-Ial appeal to the women of Russia, Germany and Jaiian. 

In connection with the sumestion to send a women's goodwill deputation 
from India to Clnna it is proTOsed to ask the Chinese consul in India to find out 
from China witether it vouhl be cor*veiiieiu for them to receive a delegation and if 
BO on wiiar dates; and to infoim the Consul that the declaration would like 
to go via Rangoon by air over Burmese route. 

Findings Committee Report 

The Conference next proceeded to consider the report of the 'Findings Com- 
mittee’ and the following recommendation about ‘Labour’ of the Findings Com- 
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mittee based on the report of the Economic Eeconstrnction Group Committee, was 
thrown open for discussion 

The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, last 
year, was reaffirmed— namely, ‘that labour must be recognised as part-owner in 
industry along with capitar, and that ‘this idtal be worked for by more co-operation 
between labour and capital’. 

Realising (il that minimum wages should be regulated in relation to the 
standard of living which itself is dependent on prices and other local conditions, 
and (ii) that minimum wages vary according to different types of industry and 
of facilities afforded to the labourers, we recommend that each branch of the 
A. 1. W, 0. undertake to investigate and adjudge the lowest des-irable standard 
of living for Indian women in that area. Further we urge the Central, Provincial 
and State Governments to appoint special investigation committees with an 
adequate number of women on their personnel, with a view to fix the scale of 
minimum wage for all labour. 

We are of opinion that a more equitable balance would be maintained 
between employers and employees i£ housing conditions were controlled by 
Government on the local bodies. This would eradicate that fear of being turned 
out of the home which would otherwise govern the minds of the employees in 
the event of differences or disputes between capital and labour. 

Miss Khandwala inquired what were the duties of the findings committee, 
when Begum Hamid AH, the president, said that the findings committee had 
been appointed to collate the reports sent by ihe chairwomen of the various group 
committees and to write out a report on points completed by groups and to 
mention anything new that might be suggested by any group. Thereupon Miss 
Khandwala said that she belonged to' Group III, to which the report under 
consideration of the findings committee related. Her group had made many 
suggestions and also recommended a few things but she found that either the 
findings committee had not accepted them at all or had completely changed the 
thing. For instance her group did not say that minimum wages ‘vary according 
to different types of industry’. The minimum wage could not vary with industry 
and that was the view of the sub-committee of her group. 

This led to a good deal of discussion over the system of the consideration 
of subjects by groups, instead of in the open session, which was introduced last 
year. Bajkumari Amrit Kaur^ referring to the objection of Miss Khandwala, said 
that the word ’minimum’ in the clause in question was a misprint, otherwise if 
they studied the reports carefully it would be found that the very things were 
there which were in the group reports. The findings committee had only to 
collate all the findings of groups and it was open to any member of any 
group to make changes.' 

A prolonged discussion on the question of procedure followed in which, 
among others, Hajra Begum, Miss Bala Mao, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs, Shiva Mao 
and Mrs. Doctor took part and Hajra Begum’s suggestion that in the findings 
committee report all common suggestions should be put in as also suggestions 
which were not common to enable them to pick and choose from different decisions 
of the groups, was accepted. The piesident remarked that Mrs. Lutta would later 
move a resolution suggesting how the work of the group committees should be 
conducted in future but if they liked they could revert to the old procedure of 
considering everything at the open session instead of through group committees. 

Labour vs. Capital 

The Conference next proceeded to discuss the section quoted above of the 
findings committee, paragraph by paragraph. Miss Shah Nf'waz took objection 
to the statements that ‘labour must be recognized as part owner in industry along 
with capital’ and that ‘this ideal be worked for by more co-operation between 
labour and capital’. She said that recognition of labour as part owner in industry, 
along with cajdtal was efonomii'ally impossible— it might be possible only during 
the transitional period. Their ideal sliould be that labour and capiial should belong 
to Slate and there should be no question of coo]ieration between labour and capital 
and labour could not be recognized as part owner in any industry along with 
capital. 

Mrtt. Brijlal Nehru emphasized that the question in the report was not new. 
It had been accepted in the same words last year also and in the name of the 
conference, she appealed for unanimity, for if there was an argument on every 
word their work would never finish. She suggested that unless any of the findings 
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of the committee did not satisfy the conscience^ of any member, they should be 
accepted. As rejiards the merits of Miss Shah Newaz’s object ion, Mrs. Nehru 
said that in many places the principle of cooperation between labour and capital 
was being acted up and in this connection she cited the example of the Bata 
Company, which was following a system of creating worker’s interest in capital. 

Miss, Shah Newaz declared that the paragrai>h that she had referred to was 
certainly against the conscience and conviction of some of the delegates and, 
therefore, they could not accept it and she proposed the deletion of that paragraph. 

Miss Shah Newaz' s amendment was, however, lost by a majority of 28 to 
23 votes. 

In the clause suggesting the appointment of investigation committees to ‘fix 
the scale of minimum wages for all labour^ Miss Thnpar suggested the deletion of 
the words ’the scale of* and the insertion in their place of the word ‘national’ 
before ‘minimum wage’. She agreed that the si*ale of a wage would vary with 
local conditions but surely a minimum could be fixed for all India, below which 
no wage should go. 

The President said that as there seemed to be a great difference of opinion 
about the report of the findings committee, she would ] ostpone the consideration of 
the report and ask the members to give amendments, if any. in writing to the 
findings committee's report. 

Miss Naidu with all humility challenged the ruling of the president. In her 
view they could not take into consideration anything new which was not included 
in the group committees’ reports, on which the report"^ of the findings committee 
was based. If that were allowed the object of adopting a findings committee would 
be defeated. 

The President did not agree with Miss Naidu and stuck to her ruling and 
suggested that amendments mipht be given to her by 3 pm. 

The discussion on the ‘miuimuni wa;.e* part of the findings committee’s report 
was, however, continued and the Coniereiice next aecei’tsd the amendment of Hajra 
Begii?n^ (moved on her and on behalf of several o:her deleiiates and which was 
supported by Btijkumari Ajhrit Kaur) for the deletion of clauses (i) and (ii) of the 
minimum wage section of the report. She suggested a few other changes which 
were also accepted, 

The suggestion about insertion of the word ‘national’ before ‘minimum wage’ was 
also accepted, though Mrs. Paiviit felt that 'basic universal wage’ would be better as 
‘national’ apipeared to be out of place. She, however, did not press her Buggestion. 

Mrs. Menon considered the last paragraph of the report under discussion as 
out of place because the question of housing condition, to which it related, could 
not come under the heading ‘minimum wage’ and the house agreed to delete it 
also. The amended ‘finding’, of the findings committee on minimum wage’ would, 
thus* run as follows 

"The principle underlying the polu^y adopted in resolution 1> on labour, last 
year, was reailirmed namely, ‘that labour must be ret-ognized as part owner in 
industry along with capital’ and that, ‘this ideal be worked for by more cooperation 
between labour and capital, 

‘‘\y€ lecommcud that each branch of the A. I. W. C. undertake to investigate 
and adjudge the standard of living for Iiicliau women in that arear. Further that 
we urge the Cential, Provincial and citate Governments to appoint special 
invesrigarion commiitee with an adequate number of women on their personnel with 
a view to fix a natioral minimum wage for all labour and that these committees 
should include representatives of women workers themselves”. 

■War Resolution: 

After the announcement of the ofiice-bearers’ nominations, the Con- 

ference discussed the war resolution. Dr. Natarajan mored : 

“The Conference of Indian women once again expresses its abhorrence 
of war. It deeply regrets that in spite of the overwhelming desire on their 
part to avoid war women failed to exert that moral influence which was 
necessary to save their respective 'countries from idunging the world into 
the present grim struggle. As women we sympathise with the suffeiings of 
the people in the warring countries and pray for a speedy cessation of hostilities 
and lor a lasting peace. 

‘“This Conference is convinced that there’ can be no world peace so long 
m any nation lemmns a subject people. It is of opinion that Great Britain 
sbonUi deciaie the tenns npon which it would be willing to make peace, 
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and include among those terms the recognition of equality _ of race and of 
the rights and liberties of the individual and respect for the integrity of small 
as well as great nations. The women of India not only demand freedom 
for their own country, but desire it for all those people who are being 
exploited, or oppressed or are the victims of aggression by the armed might 
of their stronger neuhbours. 

“This Conference reaihrms its faith in non-violence as the only means of 
ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the worl I, and calls on all 
women, in particular Indian women to try to realise it in their individual 
as well as their collective lives’^ 

Miss Ziiljikar AH seconded the resolution. She said that she had great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution not only because she was in entire 
agreement with it but also because she thought that it echoed the thoughts 
of the young women of her province (Panjab) ^ on whose behalf she was 
speaking. Tiieii* hatred of modern methods of warfare, which entailed unimagi- 
nable sufferings, was intense and they heartily sympathized with the sufferers. 
At the same time they felt that the time had come for Great Britain which 
was fighting to restore the liberties of some of the nations of Europe, to 
make no further hesiratiou in recognizing the right of the Indian people to 
attain freedom. She added that the best way in which Great Britain could 
prove to the world that it stood for liberty to India. 

Miss Shah Neioaz supporting the resolution said that she had been asked 
to speak very mildly bur it was very diScult for her to speak mildly because 
she was nob under fifty years of age; because wanton bloodshed was going on ; 
because the men of India and tlie men of the piovince, she represeriLed. were 
being sent every day to figlic for the cause which was not theirs ; because she 
saw that daring the last few years Japan had invaded China, Italy had swallowed 
Abyssinia and so on. fcShe asked how countiies, which had deprived other 
nations of their liberty, could say to-day that they were fighting for democracy. 
She did not want to doubt their word but she wanted them to give proof of it 
and what better proof could be, she asked, than to give freedom to those countries, 
whom they had oppressed. Therefore, the speaker said, on behalf of the younger 
generation and on behalf of the ladies of her province, she had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. Women in this world had always stood for peace ; they 
W’ould still be prepared for sacrifice for freedom but not for power politics. They 
should all unite and meet the charge that India could not get freedom because 
she was not united, fcfhe felt that in India their points of union were far greater 
than those of various nations in Europe. In Europe there was greater disunity. 
Therefore they could not possibly bring out the plea that Indians could not 
get freedom because they were not united. But since that challenge had been 
thrown, she appealed to women to meet it and get men united. If the women 
of the world who stood for peace insisted that there should be no more mutual 
quarrels the war would end. 

Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade, supporting the resolution, in the course of her 
speech, said that the resolution as it stood spoke for itself. She had only to point 
out that in framing the resolution pains had been taken to arrive at a sort of 
highest common multiple of the various groups within the Conference. That 
had been done with the idea to maintain the common front w*hich that Conference 
had so far preserved, She knew that many of them, including herself, felt 
deeply on the issues involved— Nazism, international peace, self-determination, 
India's future, the close connection between Indian self-determination and 
participation in the war and so on. And she might even risk disagreement to ex- 
press their full convictions. But the whole point was that such a stage had not 
arrived and above all the resolution as worded embraced all those issues and yet 
did not antagonise any other prejudices or preferences. 

As to the general question of war the only reasonable attitude was more or 
less, she said, along the same lines as those followed in the Congress resolution. It 
seemed to her clear that India should participate only in a war which was based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination and the only demonstration 
possible was the application of that principle to India. That much seemed to be 
clear. It was also clear that if that was not possible then India must devote her- 
self to her reconstruction effort until self-determination was achieved by their 
national effort. 

if/a. Chandrakali Sahi and Miss Ckandrawati Tripathi also supported the 
resolution. Miss Shepherd moved an amendment suggesting that in the sentence 'Great 
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Britain sho'.iLi declare the terms’, ^Allies’' shonld be substituted for “Great Britain” 
because bith Ea^land and France were fi^hrin^ in alliance The amendment, how- 
ever, fell thL* 0 Ujj;li for wane of a seconder. Tae resoliuion was passed unaaimously. 

Sympathy with Turks 

The Conference also passed the following resolution 

“This Conference is grieved at the recent disaster which has afflicated Turkey, 
and sends its sincere sympathy to the president and people of that land. It calls 
on its members and branches to contribute liberally towards the Conference fund 
for the alleviation of distress in Turkey”. 

Begum H^ibibullak, moving the resolution, drew up a picture of distress caused 
by the earthquake in Turkey. ^ 

Lady Rama Rao, spconding the resolution, recalled the Bihar and Quetta 
earthquakes in India and remarked that those calamities being fresh in their minds 
the Indians could realise ' he cons-quen -es of the calamity of that nature, £5he 
wanted that every branch of the All-India Women’s Conference Association should 
conubute to the Tiirkis'i relief fund in a somewiiat liberal manner to alleviate the 
Bufiering caused in 'lurkey. 

Mrs, Faridovna, snpi-orting the resolution, said that they in India realized what 
the SQffenass of the Turks wo iM be like beca ise they themselves had suffered 
similarly in diderenc parts of India. But the sadering in Turkey was a great deal 
more for rain aud snow had added to their trouole. Every part of the world had 
sent contribiiuons and sympathy when Indians were in trouble and it was up to 
tliem to help the people in distrc'^s in Turkey, thoau:h they might be far away from 
them. The Stan dine: commirtee of the Conference had given ])ractical proof of their 
sympathy by contributing Rs. SCO to the relief fund and she hoped that the dele- 
gates, specially some younger ones, would take up the work of collecting funds from 
individual dele,:ates. 

The resolution was further supported by Miss Vasant Sukla and Miss 
Kliandirahi and passed unanimously. 

After full one week’s activity and several plenary sittings, the session of the 
Conference came to a successful conclusion on the 31st. January, 

The Conference recorded recommendations on a wide range of subjects and 
drew up schemes of work for the current year. 

At the conclusion eloquent tributes were paid to the president Begum Bamid 
All, for the etneient couduet of the proceedings and to the chairwoman of the 
reception committee, Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, whose efforts, particularly, 
assisted by an enthusiastic baud of workers, made the holding of the session at 
Allahabad possible, very successful, despite short notice. 

The result of the election of office-bearers of the All-India Women’s Conference 
Association was announced, d’he following were elected 

Viee-president Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Mrs, Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. 
Bharda Ben Mehta, Mrs, S. 0. Mukherjee, Lady Mirza Ismail and Mrs, Hansa 
Mehta Secretary Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (unopposed). Treasurer Mrs. 
Billimoria. The president of the annual session, namely Begum Bamid Ali^ will 
be the president of the Association for the year. 

The Conference nest considered and accepted with slight amendments the 
scheme of group working in future, proposed by Mrs, Butta and recommended by 
the working committee. 

The discussion on the report of ‘findings committee’, on the Economic Re- 
construction Group, was resumed and the Conference adopted the following ‘findings’ 
of the ‘findings committee’, as amended at the Conference ; 

Maternity Benefit Scheme 

“We are strongly of opinion that the maternity benefit scheme would operate 
more equitably for women if the money were obtained by Government legislation 
from the employers according to the total number of men and women employed. 

“We appeal to the Governments of the Punjab, Bihar, Orissa and of all such 
States wherein^ the Maternity Benefit Act is not in force, to take immediate steps 
towards legislation in this direction having regard to the provision of creches as an 
absolute necessity where adequate number of mothers are employed. We recommend 
that the Act should apply to plantations and mines and other wage-earning women.” 

Special LEGisLA-noN Foe Women 

^ *^Dntil such time as India attains to a high level of industrial organization and 
we demand that women be guaranteed adequate safeguards through the 
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application of special measures in industries involving heavy night and dangerous 
labour”. 

Women And Childuen In Unregulated Industries 

“We view with distress the amount of esrdoitation of women and children 
extant in unregulated industries and recommend that on the basis of the following, 
a detailed survey of the present conditions be undertaken by our branches and the 
respective Governments, of Provinces and States. 

'‘(i) The Factory Act to be extended to all industries where there are five or 
more workers and * where mechanical power may or may not be used. Until such 
time as this can be effected we suggest that all industrial concerns however small 
should be registered and allowed to work only on the receipt of a license. This 
license should impose certain conditions safeguarding the workers and should be 
able to be withdrawn if these conditions were nob fulfilled. Special inspectress 
would have to be appointed to supervise these unregulated industries and make 
enquiries on receipt of complaints. 

“(ii) All forms of labour to be included and brought within the ambit of 
existing and future legislation”. 

Child Labour 

‘'We recommend that investigutions of the conditions of child labour 
should be conducted through our branches under the close direction of one 
member in charge. The Conference should agitate for prohibition of child 
labour along with free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 

‘‘The original recommendation of the finding committee was to urge for 
an economic order wherein the adult, either voluntarily or by legislation, 
will desist from employing children under the age of 14. The Conference 
accepted the above amendment of Mrs. Bhella Eao and deleted the original 
recommendation”. 

Women in Agricultural Labour 

“In view of the fact that we have not sufficient data in the matter of 
women in agricultural labour we recommend that the standing committee 
appoint either a small committee, or a member-iii-charge of the subject, with a 
view to making close investigation not only of women in agricultural labour 
but also of the general conditions of life of women in rural areas”. 

Indigenous Industries 

“We are convinced of the necessity of the development of ‘llome Industries’ 
and would like to stress in particular the importance of khadi in the 
economic life of women. To this end we recommend our branches actively 

to increase the sale of khadi by organizing sales depots as well as utilising 

handwoven and handspun cloth to the largest extent possible in the home. 
The development and revival of handicrafts and the use of their inoducts is 

consonant with the progress of women as it has been their special domain 
the world over. 

“We urge active support of ‘Home Industries’ as a potential means of 
raising the Signity and status of India’s womanhood in national life and 

ensuring to a large 'number of Indian woman their economic independence”. 

Two amendments w'ere moved to the committee’s recommendation in regard 
to ‘Indigenous Industries’. Sardami Seva Singh Gil suggested the addition of ‘we 
further urge the use of Swadeshi, as far as possible, to the exclusion of all foreign 
goods.’ The recommendation of the Committee referred to Swadeshi cloth and 
object of Sardarni Gil was to emphasize the use of all other Swadeshi things as 
well. Eventually the president was authorised to amend the wordings of the 
original recommendation, which would incorporate the suggestion of the mover of 
the amendment, instead of inserting a separate clause. Mrs. Kripalani moved 
the deletion of the last paragraph of the recommendation in question and the 
substitution for it of the following 

‘As the Women’s Conference has sponsored the cause of Bwadeshi consistently, 
it should be obligatory for members of this Conference to be habitual wearers 
of Swadeshi only’* 

Begum Hamid Ali ruled out of order Mrs, Kripalani’s amendment as in her 
view it would be against the constitution and she suggested that the mover might 
send it for the "^consideration of the standing committee to incorporate such a 
condition in the constitution. Miss Naidu remarked that as the amendment made 
certain things obligatory on the members, it amounted that ic was a qualification 

45 
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required of members and therefore it ought to be part of the constitution. Therefore 
such a suggestion should go to the standing committee, otherwise the passing of 
a resolution by the Conference' would be constitutionally itieffe-:tive. 

As the proceedings were being conducted mainly in English, Hazra Begum 
remarked that as Swadeshi was being considered beneficial for the country, she 
did not understand why her sisters did not use Eindnstaiii language also ; they 
misht, if they did not want Hindustani, rule that only such women could be 
members of the Conference, as knew English. 

Mrs. Knpalani wanted to make a speech to indicate that her object was 
only to emphasize that the wish to use Swadeshi should also be translated into 
action, bat she was not allowed to make a speech, as the amendment had already 
been ruled out of order. Mrs, Kripalani accepted the suggestion that her proposal 
should be reconsidered by the standing committee and she was subsequently 
asked to give notice of it to the standing committee, as a separate resolution. 

Literacy Drive 

The Conference nest considered the recommendations of the Findings 
Gommiuee dealing with ‘Education/ and accepted them with certain modifica- 
tions here and there. 

In the course of the recommendation dealing with 'Education’, the Conference 
suggested that the branches should formulate a two or three year plan for a 
‘literacy drive’, Government and local bodies were asked to make _ necessary 
grants*' for education and to appoint adult education committees which should 
include women members. 

The Conference deplored the paucity of teachers, asked for an immediate 
increase in the number of iraining institutions, and suggested that the Govern- 
meiit should ensure that within a period of seven years no teacher ‘shall be 
employed in a school unless she has received adequate training’. It was 
empha'sized that teaching of handicrafts, citizenship and domestic science should 
be compulsory in training institutions. 

Emphasis was also laid on physical education in school, folk dancing and 
Yoga exercise. It was sugirested that midday meal should be provided (free 
where necessary) for all school children. Stressing on the need of efforts for 
the regulauon of diets, the Conference suggested that demonstrations of a 
balanced diet should also be held at the annual conferences as well as at branch 
meetings, to which school teachers might be specially invited to attend. 

Vocational Training 

•Tlie following recommendations were made with regard to vocational 
training 

*T’he necessity of vocational training for girls is being increasingly realised 
and more institutions for this purpose are required. Instruction may be given in 
subjects such as arts aud crafts, tailoring, domestic science, hotel keeping, catering, 
domestic service and house-keeping. Special training should be given to rural 
workers. 

“t^pecial schools mny be established, whether by local or central authority 
or by the Conference brauehes, to impart instruction to indigent women in handi- 
crafts which would enable them to" become ecoaomicaily independent. Where 
such institutions are established by public enterprise, Government may be asked 
to grant them every possible aid, financial and otherwise”. 

Citizenship 

With regard to ‘Citizenship’^ the Conference recorded 

‘‘We look upon the lack of due civic consciousness in India today as one of the 
main drawbacks in our national life. Inasmuch as literacy has been made a 
qualification for women’s franchise and the A. 1. W. 0. has always stood for adult 
suffrage, it is doubly incumbent on us to train our women to a realization of their 
civic responsibility, _so that they will at the appointed time exercise the right of the 
vote in an iutelUgent and impartial manner. Narrow sectarianism and much of 
the inefficiency in our local bodies would disappear if the civic sense of women 
were founded on right concepts. 

“The inference is of opinion that the teaching of the meaning of citizenship 
should^ ^ side by side with all literacy and adult education work All women, not 
only illlt^tes, serf such teaching.^ It should include the special significance of 

fea n c hia^ legal rights and disabilities of women, civic rights and responsibilities, 
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and sucli other subjects as the postal system, banking, cooperative movement, 
sanitaiioii, health, hygiene, homecrafts and mothercraft, etc. Branches should 
organise this work to be done by both paid and voluntary workers. 

‘Methods suggested are the teaching of civics in all schools, meetings for 
women in mohallas (invitations given by house to house visiting), posters, lantern 
slides (health slides already in existence may be used), lectures cinema perform- 
ances, radio-talks etc”. 

Social Eefoem 

The recommendations of the findings committee on the ‘Social Eeform 
Group’s report were considered. 

The report on social reform section touched a large variety of subjects, 
legislation relating to women’s rights, traffic in women, chiltlren’s protection, women 
police, venereal dtseases treatment, obscene films, maternity and child-welfare, sani- 
tation and hygiene, family planning, rural reconstruction, housing of labouring 
classes, social contacts etc. 

Among some of the notable recommendations or demands of the Conference 
may be mentioned the following 

Children's Protection 

This Conference suggests an enquiry into methods of adopting children and 
asks for legislation to^’^prevent adoption of children by unsatisfactory people. All 
provincial Governments are urged to adopt children’s protection Acts, which should 
include penalties for those who use or employ children as beggars. The conference 
should press for the opening of children’s Courts in every Province and state where 
such do not exist. 

Women Police 

This conference approves of ^ the ^ appointment of women police for work 
amongst women and children in cities as well as when travelling, and specially 
urges'their appointment for third class passengers on trains and at railway stations. 
The training of women police should be undertaken by provincial and state 
Governments. 

Tenereal Diseases Oases 

The present provision of skilled treatment being grossly inadequate, specially 
for women and children suffering from venereal diseases, this conference ur^ies afl 
health and civil hosiitul authoiities to increase their in-patient accommodation, 
fully equipped for these cases. We further recommend branches to undertake 
educative propaganda. 

Obscene Films Etc. 

This conference emphatically protests against indecent pictures, cinema shows 
and stories presented^ in the name of art, and requests the Board of Censors and 
the public to demand their suppression. It also demands the suppression of the 
publication in newspapers and elsewhere of obscene literature and advertisements. 

Social Contacts 

Believing that social barriers constitute one of the gravest obstacles in the path 
of India’s progress, we make a fervent appeal to all citizens to strive for their 
removal by (a) making social, intellectual and cultural contacts, (b) removal of 
untouchability, (e) cessation of communal institutions, (d) comparative study of 
religions, (e) common observance of all great festivals and (f) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common language and by all such other means. 

Each branch of the Conference might start a relief or help department, with a 
member-in -charge, whose work would be to receive, and, where possible, secure 
redress for personal difficulties of women. This would consist mostly in giving 
advice, or securing legal advice where necessary. Such a department would bring 
Conference members in contact with um’er-privileged women and might attract 
new members. Mohalla meetings, festivals and melas should also be used for 
making contacts. 

Family Planninh 

The recommendation on ‘family planning’ question gave rise to some 
discussion. The committee recommendation was as follows : — 

This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of family planning is of 
first importance to India’s health and asks that medical officers connected with all 
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TOunicipal and Gorernment women's hospitals, dispensarise, and health centres 
should uive advice on contraceptives to married women desiring this'* 

Some delegates out of regard for decency did not like the use of the word 
’contraceptives'" and the expressions suggested for substitution for the word 
‘con trace; lives' were ‘spacing or limiting of family'. Mrs. Urmila Mehta insisted 
on training in birth control being included in the curricula of medical colleges. 
Eventually the Conference accepted the reeommenJrjioii in the following form 

‘■This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of family planning is of 
first importance to India's health and asks that Avomen medical officers connected 
with all municipal and Government women’s hos’pitals, dispensaries, and health 
centres should be authorized to give advice to murii^^d women desiring this. To 
this end we recommend that training in the knowledge of family planning in its 
various aspects should form a part of tfie medical education'’. 

•Evil Social Customs 

The committee’s recommendation in regard to ‘evil so ‘ial customs' was omitted 
by the Conference. The recommendation was as follows 

“This Conference urges that all social customs should be abolished, which 
prevent women from using their time, skill ajid energy for work beneficial to 
themselves and their families, and which have an unfavourable effect on women's 
health, education, mental development and economic position.” 

Mm NaidiL remarked that the recommendation was put so strongly good or 
bad, including the parties, would be banned. 

Ladij Rama JRao agreed that the recommendation was very vague and remarked 
that they should mention specific evil customs which were sought to be abolished. 
She suggested deletion of this recommendation altogether for she did not want 
that women’s conference should talk so vaguely. 

Miss Shepherd said that if they took to naming evil social customs they would 
find them to be too many. She herself could name 57 such customs straight off. 
It was necessary that those evil customs should be abolished gradually and she 
favoured the retention of the recommendation. 

Rajlcumari Amnt Kuar said that they had so many resolutions against 
different evil social customs that a sepaiate paragraph like that was unnecessary 
and she agreed with the proposal that it should be deleted. The Conference agreed 
to delete the paragraph iu question of the report. 

With the conclusion of the consideration of the social reform section report 
the business of the Conference was completed. The president, in the course of her 
concluding remarks, expressed her feeling of great joy on the success of the session 
and specially ^on the participation in the Conference this year of the younger 
generation. She expressed her great appreciation of the arrangements made by the 
reception committee for the conference and for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Mentioning specially the names of Mrs. Pan lit, chairwoman of the committee, 
Mrs. Zutshi, Mrs. A. C. Banerji and Mrs. Purnima Banerji, Mrs. S. N. Bay, acting 
general secretary also made a thanksgiving speech. 

Lady Ravia Rao, proposing a vote of thanks, paid a glowing tribute to Begum 
Hamid Ali. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. seconding the vote of thanks, said that last night 
a telegram had been received by the president conveying to her the news of the 
serious illness of her mother, yet she did not leave the Conference and she asked 
women to follow Begum Hamid Ali's example and put national duty before their 
personal emotions. Mrs, Faiidoonji supported the vote of thanks. The conference 
then concluded. 

The All India Akali Conference 

Kesolutions— Attarl— February 1940 
Sikhs axh the Congress 

The constitution of a standing mmorities committee by the Congress to inspire 
increased confidence in the minorities of India in the Congress was recommended 
in a resolution passed at the All-India Akali Coference held at Attari, 15 miles 
from Lahore, on the 12th. February 1940. 

The resolution fn/ar a2*n recommended that the nomination by the Congress 
eaa£da^ from the minority communities to the various Legislatures in the 
eoDEEitiy might be made in accordance with the wishes of the Gongiessmen belong* 
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ing to the minority concerned and that definite instructions should he issued to 
the various Congress organisations to nominate a due proportion of niembeis of 
the minority communities for election to local bodies. The resolution also recom- 
mended that the minorities miglit be granted, by convention, an adequate represen- 
tation in the Congress organisation and that a Sikh Congressman might always 
be taken on the Working Committee of the Congress. 

The Conference endorsed the Congress demand for complete independence 
and the right of the people to frame their own constitution and urged that in any 
machinery for constitution-making, tli?^?lkhs should get adequate representation. 
The Conference assured the hidian Kational Congress of the wholehearted support 
of the Sikhs in any active struggle for the attainment of complete independence. 

The Conference also passea a resolution requesting the Government to take 
early steps to Indiaiiise the Army and to impart military training to Indian youth 
on a large scale and make provision for the manufacture of arms in India. ^Jhe 
Conference condemned the Communal Award and reiterated the resolve of the 
"Panth” to carry on a ceaseless fight for its abrogation. 

A resolution viewing with deep concern the growing endeavours of certain 
Muslims to convert the^ Punjab into a pait of ‘PakisfaiP was also adopted and the 
Conference decided to resist such a demand by all possible moans. 

The Conference advised the Sikh Princes to democratise their legislative and 
administrative machinery in keeping with the spirit of the times and to do all 
that was possible for the w’ell-being of the State. 

A committee consisting of Master Tara Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh. M.L.A. 
and Giani Kartar Singh, l, a, and Sardar Basant Singh was formed to report 
on Sikhs' rights in Sikh States. 

The Conference criticised the Unionist Government in the Punjab for not 
having adequately safeguarded the rights of Sikhs in public services. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that land revenue should be abolished 
and in its stead a tax on agricultural incomes should be introduced. 


The Khalsa National Party 

Resolutions— Lahore— 29th. March 1940 
Pakista:x Idea Condemned 

That the division of India into Hindu and Muslim independent States, as 
envisaged by the recent resolution of the Muslim League, was fraught with ’the 
most dangerous consequences detrimental alike to the best interests of the various 
communities and the country as a whole was the view” expressed by the Khal&a 
National Party, led by Sir Sundersingh Majithia, Revenue IMinister, Punjab, in a 
resolution i-assed at a meeting of the party at Lahore on the 29th. March 1940. 

In the opinion of the party the resolution of the Muslim League has created 
a situation which may mean a parting of the ways for the Sikhs and Muslims 
with whom the Ehalsa National Party has been co-operating in the Provincial 
Autonomy regime in the best iiiteiests of the province and the 'Sikh community. 
The party hopes that saner counsels will prevail and a catastrophe that is starin^ 
the country in the face will be averted, 

The resolution adds that it would be the height of audacity for anyone to 
imagine that the Sikhs would tolerate for a single day the undiluted communal 
Raj of any community in the Punjab which is not only their home land but also 
their holy land. As a logical consequence of the League resolution the Sikhs 
the resolution further states, would be fully entitled to claim back the sovereio-nty 
of the Punjab which was only held as a trust by the British during the minority 
regime of Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

The U. P, Sikh Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 15th. April 1940 

The declaration that the Muslim League by their Pakistan scheme have 
dealt a blow to Swaraj for India was made by Master Tara Singh, President 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee, Amritsar, in the course of 
his presidential address at the first U. P. Sikh Conference which met at Lucknow 
on the 15th, April 1940 in a spaeions pandal erected at the Aminuddaulah Park. A 
large number of delegates from all parts of the province were present. 

Master Tara Singh hoped that the Muslims of India would repudiate the 
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Lpaffiie Bcl^eme, He made it clear that Sikhs did not want to usher in Sikh rule 
and expressed their deLeimination to oprose any communal or foreijrn rule. He 
appealed to his Muslim brethren not to be carried away by these proposals and 
delay the advent of S?^'^ala 3 as he felt that any unreasonable attitude taken by tlir-m 
at t£is momtrit would prove disastrous not only to the country but also to Muslims. 
The speaker drew pointed attention to the hi^h ideals of Sikhism and stressed 
tliat Girii Goiind SingXii orL^anised the Sikh Panth for the service of humanity 
and for affording proteeiion to the weak and not to rule others. He urged the 
Sikhs to get ready for every sacrifice thatgidfr might be called upon to make. 

Master Tara Singh * added that the Akali Sena oraanised by the Shiromani 
Akali JDal was not desij^ned to overawe others or establish any communal Raj 
but to nnire the community and make them disciplined so as to meet the menace 
of atheism which was threatening the community. He appealed to the Sikhs to 
become devout follot^ers of the faith and assured them that the Guru would bless 
them with the strength which their forefathers possessed. 

blaster Tara SinL:h, concluding, observed that on arriving here he had learnt 
that Sikhs in U. P. were rot given oidinary rights in the public services of the 
provinces a:*d were being treated as Punjabis. He urged Hindus and Muslims 
to give the trikbs their due share, as was conceded in the case of Anglo-Indians 
and other minuritics. 


The All India Kshabiya Mahasabha 

Resolutions— Patna— 15th. April 19*10 
Parista^ Ilex Dr>’or^rcED 

The decision of the iMuslim ^ League ‘‘to vivisect the Indian nation into two 
separate zones’’ for Hindus and was condemned in a resolution adopted 

by the Ali'Iruiia Rsl.airiya Mahasabha at Farna on the 15th. April 1940 
with Raja 2zU’i S:i:gh of Eehwan in the chair. The 

Tesobition seated iLa; was one ii.divisibie naric-n for the protection of which 
hundreds oi Rajutt men and women had laid down their lives in the past. The 
latest yronouncements of Mr. M. A. Jinnah were entirely anti-national, reactionary 
and niiju&’ii'ed. 

The 2ra\^.raja rf L'i77jrno?i^ movinc: the resolution, said that the Congress was 
also responsible for the decision made by the jiuslim League since they were 
Bhilly-shallying with ilie League for a long time. 

“Thakur "Ecrnandcn Svi-jh of the Punjab severely criticising the League 
scheme said that there could be neither Muslim Raj nor Hindu Raj nor Blkh Raj 
in India but the oiily kind of practicable government would be one representing 
all communities and interests. 

The Conference urged the Government of India to give the Rajput community 
adequate representation in the army and irraut facilities for recruitment, specially 
in view of the services rendered by the community in the past. 

The steps taken by some" Indian Princes "partuularly Rajput Princes, to 
asswiatc with their subjects the administration of their States” " was welcomed in 
a resclutim which ur^ed "^the rest of their illustrious Rajput Princes to follow 
their lead.” 

The Edja Biradur of Einiaard moved a resolution on the proposed Kshatriya 
college at Lucknow r.ud utilisation of funds raised for the purpose of educating 
the comraniiity. It was adopted. 

Addressing the Conference, His Highness the ^fa]^araja of Beveas (Junior) 
stated that for the Raj'.mts, the time had now come for action. Their regeneration 
should be s]dritual. ITie first duty of a Kshatriya was to relieve the sufferings of 
others. Hhey must also remove faction and disuniiy which had crept among them. 

The Berar Provincial Conference 

Presidential Address— Yeotmal—14tfa. January 1940 

*Trhe main task before ns is not whether we shall accept office or not, but 
it is to achieve Swaraj by non-violeiit means and to evolve a new social order 
based on perfect duality,” observed Mr. B. G. Khei^ ex-Premier of Bombay, 
preading over the Berar Provincial Ctonference held at Yeotmal on the 14th. 
tewrmo. 
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There was no dearth of people within the Congress, said Mr. Kher, who 
accused the ^Yolking Committee of a lack of initiative aud an aggressive 
programme of action and wanted the nation to follow them. However, Mr. 

Kher thought it was essential that the nation followed the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi. He exhorted the conference to declare its fail confidence in 

Mahatmaji’s leadership. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kher referred to the new Tn dependence Pledge and 
commended ilie constructive programme and the emphasis laid on it. If the 
Swaraj j which India was to get. was to mean accumulation of wealth in the 
hands _ of^a few and the masses to remain half-starved, it would not mean full 
Swaraj. Khadi,_ Charkha aud village industries were the only way to avoid such 

a state of things They were also calculated to create unity and discipline. If 
not for anything else at least for its value in this direction, this pledge should 
be subscribed to by even those who did not in piinciple accept it. 

The Congress, ]Mr. Kher asserted, was the only organisation that represented 
all the castes, creeds and classes in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League were communal organisations. The Congress was not. The 

communal probleni was an off-shoot of the communal electorates and it would 
not be solved until and unless they were abolislied and replaced by general 
constituencies.^ In this connection, he urged the necessity of increased contact 
with the Muslim masses, which, from his personal experience, was not a difficult 
task. The problem of uiitouchability, said Mr. Kher, was one which Congress 
was striving hard to solve and efforts in that direction would have to be maintained* 

Saudas Patel's Opexing Addusss 

Sardar Vallabhhliai who opened the Conference, reviewed the present 

political situation in the^ country and asserted that the Congress programme 
alone was capable of winning independence. The Congress forum was open to all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. 

Referring to Mr. Aney's recent declaration that he would refrain from taking 
the new Inaependenre Pledge on January 26, Sardar Patel made an earnest appeal 
to Mr. Aney and others to conform to the Working Committee's resolution. 

I he people of Bn-ar looked to Mr. Aney for the lead. He urged him to ply 
tae charkha and thus assure Mahatma Gandhi of this support of Berar. 
He asserted that the present deadlock was capable of solution only if the 
Congress demand for a declaration of Intlia's freedom and the convocation of a 
Conslituent^ xAssembly were acceded to. The Congress could go back to office 
to-morrow if it so chose, but it would not do so until and unless its demands 
had been met. 

Sardar Patel then referred to the appeal made to Mahatma Gandhi by leaders 
from Madras and expressed wonder how people w'cre easily led away." He was 
pained to note the silence of the Provincial Governors with regard to the charges 
levelled against the Congress Ministries by the Jtiuslim League. If only the 
Governors spoke^the truth, the League would be exposed. 

Appealing for unify within the Congress ranks, the Sardar said that some of 
them were impatient. The Forward Block had been threatening to do something 
for the past twelve months though nothing had been done so for. The situation 
with which the country was confronted was most serious. The only leader who 
could give a real lead was ]\lahatma Gandhi, who was pledged to non-violence. If 
thoy_ expected Mahatma Gandhi to lead them, they should demonstrate their faith 
non-violeuce and their faith in the constructive programme 
laid down by the Working Committee. 

• new Independence Pledge. Sardar Paid said that the pledge 

Itself was ten years old. It was a pledge for independence which the country took 
ten years ago at Lahore. The khadi programme was older still ; the flag they w’ere 
saluting had the ^ charka in it. He wondered how anybody could be opposed to 
which there was nothing new. He made a fervent ap])eal to 
Air. M. S. Aney and others opposed to the new pledge to revise Iheir attitude. Tlie 
j^ocialism in practice. He urged Berar Congressmen to sink their 
dinerences and stand united behind Alahatma Gandhi, 

Resolutions 

4 ^®®olution expressing confidence in the wisdom of the Working Committee 
who had taken the first ^ step in lannehing the non-co-operation movement by 
asking the Ministers to resign was adopted by the Conference. The resolution 
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leiterated the demand for a Constituent Assembly and declared full confidence in 

the leaJeTsliip of Slahatma Gandhi. _ 

Another resolution moved by the non. Mr. 5. Btyani enciorsed the additional 
clause in the In le:*eivlen.,*e Pled^^e and called upon all Con^iTess members and 
masses to roily stroni; under the Conjress fla^ on January 26. Mr. Biyani announced 
that he would siurtly itsne a circular "embodying detailed instructions. 

Jlr. Gok\ile, es-Minister, seconded the resolution. In a vigorous speech, he 
supported the scheme adumbrated by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
reiiarding the formation of a Congress Volunteer Corps and made it clear that 
volunteers should not be bound to ioin the sfatyagraha movement. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

41st. Session— Chiagleput — 3rd. February 1940 
Tke Welcome Address 

The forty-first session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at 
Athur, near Oliingleput on the 3rd. February 1940 under the presidency of Mr. T. 
S. Chetliar. Weloomiag the leaders, delegates and visitors, 

3fr. BlidlJ ivjLt^alam. M. L. A., said that Congressmen of the Chiugleput 

District deemed it a great privilege to be able to entertain all the 

Congressmen of the 'Province at"" the place and thanked the Con- 
gressmen of Tinnevelly for making such a thing possible for the Chingleput 

District. A poor district, further imroverished i)y a famine, Chingleput might 
not be very foward in carrying on the constructive programme of Congress. But 
Congressmen of the distiict were behind none else in tiieir desire for Swaraj and 
eagerness to welcome Congressmen from all parts of the country. 

The Conference, Z\h.'3hiv::-:v itialarn continued, was meeting at a time when 
the country was pissing through a momentous phase of its history. Indeed, they were 
going through the last chapter of India's struggle for freedom which, he felt sure, 
was bound to end in only oue way— in complete success for India. The entWiasm* 
with which the Indepcmlence L'ay w’as celebrated recently was an unfailing index 
of the determination of the p eople to win freedonu The cause was in the safe 
chariTe of Mahatma Gandhi wh > was now preparing them for the coming struggle. 
The Government were, clearly, “climbing down’’— a sure indication of the efficacy 
of the method of Satyagraha. But there was still a gulf between the Congress 
demand and the Vh*eroy’s proaii<?e, though his latest utterance was certainly an 
advance on his earlier prunouiK-ements. 

The Conuress demanded, Mr. Bhaktavat<aliiin went on, that the future of 
India should he settled through a Constituent Assembly and assured safeguards 
for the minorities. No minority community which stood by democracy could with 
justification oppose this demand. Yet there were those claiming To speak for 
niinorltios who o; •'>o3od_ this demand which ])roviied the best method of deciding 
liitllu’s C'uisTit.'pion. Some radiiTd poUticiaus too contended that a Constituent 
Assembly could only aficr India had succeeded in a struggle but he would 

suggp'^t that India was a: presen r carrying on the struggle "and the Viceroy, on 
behiilf of tb.e British Govemniear, Lad invited dhe Congress to discuss a settlement. 
Even should the dls;‘Us>ions berweeu Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy result in a 
settlement on the basis of Dominion Siariis, with power to sever "the British 
cf>nne>*tion, they should remember the pledge they took on the Independence Day 
that their goal was Puma Swaraj and severance of the British connection. Till 
that goal was achieved they could not rest quiet. 

Keferring to antl-Gongress comliinations. Mr. Bhahtuvnfsalam said that these 
were the results of the activities of some interested politicians and were at variance 
with the amity which characterised the relations of the members at large of the 
different communities. Notwitbs'anding the reactionary activities of these 'leaders” 
the country was sure to reach its goal soon. Wiiii the attainment of Swaraj, the 
ills that i^ple suffered from were bound lo vanish and so they need not regret the 
resignation of the Congress Ministry which had for its object the furthering of the 
country’s cau8e._ It was for them, “llv. Bhaktavatsalam said, to consider how best 
to accelerate iheir march to Swaraj, Gandhiji had undertaken to lead them and it 
was for them loyally and implicitly to follow him- Let those who did not believe 
in Qa&dhijsm* he said, stand aside or pursue their own way without doing anything 
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that would weaken the Oon^ress. He would appeal to all Cou^ressmen to attened 
to the programme that Gaudliiji chalked out for them even after they had attained 
freedom. They had not only to attain freedom by non-violeat means but should, — 
so Gandhiji wanted— susrain it by nouTiolence. Gandhiji lU’ired them to spin and 
support Khadi, and they had pledired themselves to do so. They had also pledged 
themselves to respond' to the call of the country whenever it should come. Let 
them try to keep that pledge. 

'*Let us not waste our energies”, Jh7. BrMktavatsaJarn said in conclusion, ‘‘in 
futile argumentations, faedous quarrels, unnecessary controversies and discussion of 
novel theories propouii'led by so-called friends, but real unfriends, seeking to lessen 
the prestige of the Congress. Let ns steer clear of provincial jealousies and 
communal squabbles. Let ns follow Mahatma Gandhi and act up to our pledge 
that we may attain freedom early.” 

PKESIUEISrTIAL ADDRESS 

Mr. T. S, Avhmshiling’nn Chjttifir. in the course of his presidential address, 
said that things had moved fast in recent months, in the politcal sphere. The 
War, though expected, burst upon India rather suddenlv. The Congress had 
anticipated the war for many years auil passed many resolutions from time to time 
but the action of the British Goverument in including India among the belligerents 
and the despatch of Indian troops abroad without any sort of consultation or 
consent from tue represenradves of the Indian people created fresh issues. The 
grievance of non-cons Mtution became worse when compared to the previous 
consul iations held by the British Government with the people of the Dominions. 

Oontinning, jlv. Actfi'tshilijiga:}! Ohettior said that the Congress Govern- 
ment had achieved iireat success in liie many reforms they had enunciated, 
like Prohibition, abolition of untouchability and reducing the indebtedness of 
the agriculturists. Prohibition was only half done. The^ generality of the 
people wanted Congress Ministries to continue their beneficient activities. The 
question arose whether the Congress, as a protest, should withdraw the 

hlinisfcries and start again a non-violent war against the British Government, 
Mr. Ghettiar then dealt with the attitude taken by the Congress Working 
Committee and the A. I. C. G., and the resolutions passed by them, the 

resiguatioii of Congress Ministries and said that instead of congratulating 
Congress Mi!U3tri;^3 on their conrageoiis act of patriotism, Mr. i/. 2. Jinnah 
came forward with an appeal to celebrate a Day of Deliverance. For some- 
time before, virulent propaganda was carried on to the effect that the Congress 
Ministries had been unjust to Muslims. Even when the allegations in the Pirpur 
Eeporb had been disproved, the allegations were still made. It seemed, as if 
they had faith in the statement of Herr Hitler that falsehood oft repeated 
would come to be believed as true. The Congress President’s offer to refer 

these items of grievances to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court was 

rejected and allegations are still being made. 

Proceeding, Air. Chettiar said that the Muslims were 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the province. According to the statistics for the year 193S-39, their school- 
going population was ll'B. Among males, the general percentage was 10'3 while 
that of the Aluslims was 15*6. Among the girls, the Genial percentage was 4*2 but 
that of the Muslims 6*4. In spite of this, special assistance had been given to 
Muslims by way of scholarships, etc. The Muslims had free admission to all 
Government ana Local Boards institutions. Besides these, there were separate 
schools for Aluslims. Of these 3,4S7 were elementary schools, 18 secondary schools 
(including Municipal, Government and Aided) and one College in Madras. Besides, 
for Muslim boys and girls in all schools only half fees were being charged. One 
concession, which was denied to all obha* communities, was beiug allowed to 
Muslim girls in towns like Madras and Madura, that is, free conveyance of girls 
to their schools. In local bodies, it would be seen that while a certain percentage 
of seats were reserved for Muslims they had a right to stand in general constituen- 
cies also rarely exercised. Here Mr. Ghettiar gave figures of their actual popula- 
tion and the percentage of seats they occupied. He showed that the percentage of 
seats that Muslims held in excess of the proportion of their population. Further, 
after capture of local boards by the Congress, in many Municipalities and District 
Boards Alusliras had been elected as Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and as Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents. 

Special consideration was shown to the Muslims in the matter of appointment 
of Government services, Mr, Ghettiar added. The usual age limit for Government 

46 
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sernces was lelased. Besides, there was the rule of communal rotation followed 
in the recruitment to most of the Government departments. According to that 
they crot two Jobs out of every 12, and that came to about 17 per cent 

From tlie fi-iires it wouIlI, he said, be clear that the propa^imnda of ill-treat- 
ment of ^I^islius'by the Gon;::re5 Government was, *^false, untrue and wanton” Mr. 
H. C. presiding over the All-India Christian Conference said that the 

}Inslims had 'not su Jared any sort of disability by virtue of their being in a 
minority bat in all places they had received concessions at the expense of their 
Hindu brethren and that the more the concessions shown them, the more unreason- 
able their demands became. He did not, however, sivr^ost that jJ.islims had no 
grievances at all. Where they had any, it was up to them all to find out the real 
reasons for their grievances. 

For some years past, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, the Muslims had been 
forming a separate communal party on the basis of thcdr religion. Because it was 
oommnnal and religious and other communities could no: join the organisation, 
they had always remain in a minority, h'his disability had created lot of heart- 
biirninL'S amonj:st Zviuslims, Separate electorates bad made matters Avorse. The 
real solution tor ihis sta^e of adhirs was formation of parties on polirical and eco- 
nomi’* issues, with the liberty of all people who shared o: iaioiis to become mem- 
bers of the party. “The presenn comrauaal bickerings,” the President said, “have 
created a lo^ of pain and hopelessness. But our convi.-lion that w'c have treated 
Muslims with fareness and even generosity must susrain us. The only way out 
to solve this communal question is to directly ai'proaoh the Muslim masses and 
explain to th?ni the real facts of the sitnaiion. I know it is difficult to spread the 
truth in an atmos^^here of distrust and suspicion but difficult as the thing is, it 
has to be done. We must make up our minds that in our personal lives and 
action we spread feeliiigs of brotherhood and love amongst all communities.” 

Keferring ro the kwesiion for composite cabinets, Mr. Avinashilingam said 
that the history, the basic principles and the ideology of the Congress vvere quite 
different from" the Learue and he wondered how it would be possible for the 
followers of two such diffierent ideologies to work together. The example of England 
daring the War was quoted in this connection ; but they should not forget that 
There was no third parly in England interested in making the two parties quarrel. 
Under the present circumstances these joint Ministries would be an absolute failure 
and would no: help in any way to solve difficulties. 

The Congress* demand for a Constituent Assembly elected on adult suffrage, 
he continued, had met Avith opposition from some quarters. There were those who 
said the Constituent Assembly would be a replica of the legislatures of the various 
provinces and that the Congress would come in a large majority in the Constituent 
Assembly also. But he asked what they could do if the people gave such support 
to the Congress and returned only Congressmen ? Surely, that could not be a 
valid grievance against the Congress. There were others like Sir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Stkander Hyat Khan who thought that an Assembly like the Constituent 
Assembly would be of no use in the matter but only a small body could con- 
veniently do this work. But, he wished to point out that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly did no: preclude the idea of a smaller committee. There could be com- 
mittees even like the Select Committees in the legislatures and they would be fully 
representative of all ooinions in the Constituent Assembly. 

“Swaraj is our birth-right”, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, “and we only 
have the right to determine the constitution of our country and the British Govern- 
ment. which proclaims that it is fighting for the freedom of the nations of the 
world, must concede this claim, if they want our co-operation. The resignation of 
the Congress TIinistry is but the first step in our non-violent warfare. Whether 
there is going to be a bitter struggle ahead of us or whether there will be a 
peaceful settlement it is too much for me to say. We must be prepared for con- 
tingencies. It augurs ill for a nation if it is unprepared with a war loomine: 
ahead. That is not the way of success. Our struggle will be non-violent. Our 
leader is Mahatma Gandhi, Let us make ready and follow his behests and orders 
in every particular and every minute. That is the way to strength, discipline and 

“What does he want of us ? He wants us to show in our lives a spirit of 
brotherhood towards all communities to work for the depressed and downtrodden 
and wear khadar. He wants us to take a vow to spin regularly and keep up the 
vow. Let us have aa unquestioning faith in all that he says and give him absolute 
oMimee. 
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“The world is in the throes of a war” said Mr. Cheittiar in conchision* “If 
it continues, it may destroy a large portion of the world and its civilization. India 
has a message to offer in these troublous times. Our non-violent war shall be not 
only for achieving our independence but also to show the world a higher way of 
peace and love for the solution of the world's difficulties. 

“Liberty is a jealous Goddess. She does not bless us unless we are ready for 
the greatest sacrifices. We are having the world’s greatest man as our leader and 
if we fail it shall not be because of him. Let me humbly appeal to all, old and 
young, to follow in the footsteps of this greatest man of the country and that way 
lies our victory.” 

Me. Desai’s Opening Speech 

After Mr. M, Bhaktavaisalam, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had 
extended a cordial welcome to all in the assembly, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai 
formally inaugurated the proceedings. 

In the course of his speecfi, Mr, Lesai reviewed the political developments 
leading to the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the Congress demand 
for a declaration from the British Government. He referred at length to the 
claim of certain sections of the people to be a separate nation and said that 
while this was a futile theory the Muslims had no substantial grievance but 
had created this ‘‘emotional grievance.” 

Conditions in India to-day, Mr. Desai said, were such that it was 
incumbent on them to reorganise themselves and their energies and concentrate 
on the task of drawing in together “all the threads oflhe Indian people” 
in order that they might stand united in the stiuggle, if it was to come. 
The time was long gone by when one could say that India consisted of 

many nations even though there were a few who were foolhardy enough to 
assert so. Mutual contact and ^ frequent meetings on common platforms v^ould 
strengthen them in a manner which they could not fully measure. It was in 
that feeling that he had accepted the honour conferred on him. They met 
that day in an atmosphere in India which was not merely full of hope but 
even fuller of confidence. Congressmen were above all else idealists and it 
was not for them to measure the time taken for their achievements in terms 
of standards obnoxious to their own creed. Being idealists, and Satyagrahis 
they could know^no faint-heartedness or defeatism. 

He had often been asked, Mr. Desai continued, as to when Gandhiji 

would be starting a Satyagraha campaign. The reply he gave to the enquirers 

was that the aiibwer must come from the people and not from anywhere else. 

The first step in non-co-operation viz., resignation of the Congress Minis- 
tries, Mr. Desai said, was taken after deep and thorough consideration. 
Office was only an intermediate stage in their march to their goal. Being 
thus only a ju’ovisional stage iu their onward march, even if the war had not 
precipitated it, resignation from office was bound to come sooner or later ; 
for, indeed, they could not have held on to Ministries in the provinces. If 
they had done, Britishers would surely have said that the Indian people 

were content with their own powers and administration and one need not 

be so foolish as to disturb their equanimity or be so aggressive as to give 
them more than what they wanted. It was, therefore, inevitable that they 
should so shape their activities as to continue and keep up the “vital sense 
of struggle” for Furna Swaraj which was now “not merely the goal but 
the immediate next step forward,” Besides there was also the outstanding 
event by which the world was shocked—the outbreak of the war— aud 
immediately the question arose whether Indians who were called upon to 
fight for the freedom of Poland should not seek their own freedom. The 

issue became at once a test of the sincerity of Great Britain and the 
earnestness of the Indian people for Swaraj. It was the latter test they had 

to stand up to and that was the pledge they had recently taken on Inde- 

pendence Day. If the freedom of other people had any value, the freedom of 
India had greater value for them. The demand of the Congress was quite 
plain. The earnestness of the Congress demand and its inevitability were quite 
plain to the Britishers fo-day. 

Mr. Desai then referred to the discussions of the Viceroy with prominent 
Indians and subsequent Viceregal pronouncements and said that if the Viceroy 
was intent on finding out Indian public opinion, he should have found it 
in the huge electorate which voted for the Congress in the central and 
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provincial legislative elections* Not only had the Congress a majority in 
provinces where the Congress ^Ministries functioned, but even in the other 
provinces the Congress could easily have formed Ivlin is tries if certain courses, 
which the Congress did not feel it dignified to adopt, had been resorted to. 

Indians, Mr. Desai continued, constituted one nation just as the Japanese, 
the German or the English or the French were. It was amazing, therefore, 
that people should suddenly suggest that they had become more than one 
nation. The two merits of the last reforms were the extension of franchise 
and the recognition that India was one nation bound by ties of material, 
geographical and political interests and for whom democracy was going to be real. 
It was amazing that on the Congress Ministries resigning, they should be told 
that India had been transformed into a welter of nationalities. How could they 
retrace the steps they had taken for a long period and certainly within the last 
sixty years ? The ideal of one nation had been kept up before them until it had 
become a reality. To go back would be to undo all the good work of the Congress. 
It was also amazing that those who helped to build up this nationhood should, 
even for propaganda, propound the new theory. How could Mr. Jinn ah re-write 
his past speech, go back on his past record as member of the Home Rule League ? 
It was a futile effort to talk in the language which certain Muslims indulged in. 
It was a methed which would recoil with increased force, a boomerang of which 
he wished to warn and caution Mr. Jinnah. But for the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries, this matter would not have come up. It was better indeed 
that when the whole constitution was to be recast and India was demanding greater 
freedom, this question should also be faced finally by them all. It was up to 
those who raised the ghost to lay it. It was idle to ask the Congress to make 
terms with those who wanted to rewrite the history of India, and take India back 
sixty years, undoing the great political work of these years. l‘he Britishers had 
ultimately to acknowledge the fact that the ‘‘Muslim grievances” were either ex- 
aggerated or in most cases non-existent and indeed designed to rouse communal 
bitterness. The grievances were not substantial but, as a European visitor to 
India, a politician of consequence, recently remarked, “an emotional grievance”. 
The desire underlying was to divide authority, to destroy the principle of democracy 
and to upset the principle of joint responsibility in the provinces. Now that this 
was known, it was better to face this issue. There was none among Britishers 
who said that the Instniment of Instructions which posited joint responsibility 
of Ministries as a requisite should now be altered. Muslims in 1935 accepted the 
Constitution and the Communal Award. Whatever other objection they formulated, 
the principle of democratic government, for all India was one to which the 
Muslims, as well as the rest of the Indian people were committed and to which, 
more than all, the Britishers were committed. He had no fear at all for the future 


of India nor that the difficulties could not be solved. He had no fear that these 
grievances would go on multiplying. 

Let alone consideration of prestige ; was it, Mr. Desai asked, possible for 
them to go back to office with less solid power than they had so far ? It was not 
without a serious sense of responsibility or conEideration that they resigned. The 
right to agree to war or remain at peace, so far as the Dominions were concerned, 
whatever the view ^ of theorists, was practically conceded. Otherwise, could there 
have been in the ^outh African Parliament \ resolution moved by General 
Hertzog that in this particular war the South African Hnion should stand neutral ? 
This right was implicit in the constitution of the dominions. India could not 
accept a position less than what the Dominions had. In this concrete case of 
independence or the substance of independence it was not the word but the content 
^at mattered. He hoped and trusted that whatever progress be made or not made 
in forthcoming talks, they should not be impatient. Britain must make up her 
heart prove her earnestness and sincerity. If it was true that in this war she 
was fighting for the freedom of other races, a fortiori she must concede freedom 
to all those under sway. Let not India be in a hurry or be hurried. Those who 
were impatient should search their own hearts and their own capacity* In the 
attitude he had put forward in regard to this war of force, Gandhiji had reconciled 
pacifism, the interests of the future of the world, the good of mankind and the 
objectives of Indian freedom on the material basis on which the 
world at present rested, 

^ There were, Mr. Desai continued, some who thought that there was “a nation 
village^ candidate defeated in an election (Laughter). 

Ihm was msm ui&il to fcUy ; there seemed to be none for “criminal conduct” 
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of such a character of persons who took opportunity and obstructed the path of 
Indian progress. It was amazing how individuals, groups and minorities called 
themselves separate nations in order that they might not get less. The only cure 
for all this was a genuine democratic government and ‘‘one electorate” or joint 
electorate. There was no other country where there were distinct electorates for 
different sections of the same people, bound by common economic, political and 
geographical ties. Ilis ^ appeal to Muslims * was that they should go back to the 
only true ideal that India could have, the only proper system for a truly self- 
governing country to ^ have, viz., a system oi joint electorates wherein provision 
would be made for their own life and safety and the best representing the 
community would be elected. 

Congress having accepted methods other than force, and having no ambition 
except to gain Swaraj for India, Mr. Desai continued, they were not likely to 
see in the “apparent peaceful atmosphere” that they were right in the midst of 
a grim struggle. “Let us not ” he said, “be strong in the weakness of others. Let 
us not be courageous in the misery of others. Let us be strong in the means 
we have adopted for ourselves. Let us realise that peaceful though it is, non-violent 
as it is, because it is of our own choice, founded as it is on truth, our struggle 
is as grim as any other, aud that small considerations of loss and gain are but 
ripples on the ocean and the great wave passing over the land of a unified nation 
coming into its own sooner than most people imagine. Let us have trust in 
ourselves. Let us trust in our methods, in our measures and in those who lead 
ns and above all in Mahatma Gandhi (Applause)”. 

Resolutions— Temply EisTRY Reform 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Mr. 0. P. RamasKami Reddiar moved a resolution expressing appreciation 
of the work done by the Harijan rgsresentatives in the Legislature, refuting 
the reactionary propaganda against Congress Haiijan work and belittling the 
temple-entry programme. The resolution' also laid stress on the need to throw 
open more temples and requested the trustees of temples to co-operate in this 
work. It tendered thanks to Mr. A. Yythianatha Aiyar and others for their 
efforts in throwing open the Meenakshi Temple, the Prince of Tanjore and the 
authorities of the Palni temple. 

Resolutions— Second Day— 4th. February 1940 

Loyalty to Congress ^ 

The main resolution of the session, endorsing the resolutions of Congress 
Woiking Gommitee and expressing loyalty to Gandhiji s leadership, was moved by 
Dr. P. 8. Srijiivasan, The resolution was as follows : ^ 

“This Conference places on lecord its whole-hearted approval of the 
statements issued and action taken by the Al-India ContireBs Y'^oiking Com- 
mittee regarding India's position in the piesent war between Britain and 
Germany and to protest against the action of the British Government with- 
out the consent of her people. In particular, it approves the first step of 
non-co-opeiation taken by the resignation of Congress Ministries though they 
were engaged in im}>ortant tasks to improve the well-being of the masses 
and endoises the demand for a Constituent Assembly to draw up the Consti- 
tution of a free and independent India. It rejoices that at the request of 
the Working Committee, Mahatma Gandhi has agreed to take up the leadership 
of the Nation in this crisis and assures him of unqualified support of Tamil Nad.” 

Madras Ministry Felicitbd 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried unani- 
mously : “This Conference expresses its grateful appreciation of the great 
work of the late Congress Ministry in Madras, under the Premiership of 
]\Ir. C. RajagopalacharK during their short term of office and congratulates 
them on their achievements of Prohibition, debt relief and temple entry and 
even-handed justice to ail sections of the people regardless of religion, caste 
or creed. It has further no hesitation in declaring that the propaganda of 
unjust treatment by the Congress of the Muslim or any other minority is 
altogether untrue and absolutely refuted by facts.” 

Extension op Prohibition 

Mr. K Amamalai Pillai next moved a resolution concerning the resigna- 
tion of Congress Ministries. The resolution ran as follows As the resigna- 
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tion of the Congress Ministries occurred on major political questions concern- 
ing all India andTbad no relation to the provincial policies of the Ministries, this 
Conference is strongly of opinion that it is the clear duty of the present 
temporary administration in Madras to continue the policies which had been 
Isdd down with the overwhelming support of the Madras Legislature. In 
paiiicular, this Conference urges upon the Governor of Madras to extend 
Prohibition in this province in accordance with the plans of the late Ministiy 
to the extent permitted by the proceeds of the new taxes levied specifically 
for that purpose* It has, further, no doubt that the diversion of the proceeds 
of the Sales, Tobacco and other new taxes to other purposes will be a 
gross breach of trust and demands that if for any reason Prohibition is 
not to be extended as planned, these taxes should either be temporarily 
remitted or funded till another popular Ministry can utilise them for the 
purposes for which they were levied.” 

Appeal to South Ixdia Muslims 


Mr. S. Safyamurti next moved an important resolution condemning 
separate electorates. The resolution is as follows : 

‘‘This Conference repudiates utterly the new myth sought to he propounded 
by the President of the Muslim Le^ue that the "Muslims and other 
minori.ies form separate nations and that they cannot live together as a 
united people under a common democratic government. It is fully convinced 
that the propagation of such ideas will ruin the future of the minorities 
themselves as their lives are inextricably up with the lives of the majority 
communities by history, tradition, language, economics and every other common 
interest^ which goes to make up a nation. \Yhile every just right of the 
minorities should be safeguarded, this Conference points out that the enforce- 
ment of these safeguards musk, in free India, depend upon the mutual 
gmodwili of the people of this country and it is inconsistent with their 
honour and self-respect to permit the interference of any alien power for 
the purpose. It feels that the system of communal electorates has promoted 
separatist tendencies and for the unity of this country, this system should 
^ replaced as speedily as possible by joint electorates with due provision 
for the election of minority representatives in proper proportion. It earnestly 
appals to the Muslims in Tamil Nad, who have secured by centuries of 
gO(Mwill a position of importance and influence, which cannot be measured by 
their numbers, not to jeopardise it by ill-considered communal stunts which 
tend to alienate them from the other sections of the people.” 

Patriotic Attitude of Ixdiak Christians 


The resolution congratulating Indian Christians on their patriotic attitude 
assuring them of their just due in national life and advance ‘’to the extent 
wamuted by their ability and patriotism” and appealing to them to join the 
Congress was next moved from the Chair and passed unanimously. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair called upon the people of the 
province to help to make successful the efforts of Gandhiji to advance pro- 
duction and use of Ikhaddar and iir-ied the Provincial Oongiess Committee 
and Congmsmen ot the Province to tftertively prosecute the programme. 

ill. Ot!.anJtir P RamatKami Seadiar moxeA. a resolution emphasisine the 
imporunce of organised efforts for village uidift by the villagera themselZ 
and smrgffiting that a substantial j-art of' the land reSf and c2es 
collected from ullages sLould be utilised within the village for its upkeep 


„ . n . I^7B.ODCcTiosr OF Hisdosthas-i 

p Saimsabhapaii ^adaliar moved the resolution urdnc the 
M^rw Government to introduce Hindustani in all Spcrmrian; ^ ® 

it had not so far. been introduced. ThToppSitSi to SsS helw 

so-called tSras of 

Tamil by lh«r behaviour and writino'a past n sim- -i xVj ® ^ 
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Agricultural Prices 

Mr. S. Eamanathan moved a resolution notin.^ with great regret that in 
spite of the War booms in the prices of many articles, the" prices of paddy and 
other agricultural commodities con tinned at the depression level, causing a further 
deterioration in the position of the agricultural population and urging that prompt 
steps should be taken by the Central and Provincial Governments to establish a 
proper equilibrium by raising the price of paddy by levy of import duty on imports 
from Burma and other countries and by restricting the rise in the price of other 
articles which had risen abnormally and requesting the Government to grant war 
allowances to labourers and workers in factories and mills. 

The nest resolution adopted by the Conference was moved by Mr, K, Bashi/am^ 
The resolution stated that since the Hindu Religious Endowments Board Act, as 
at present enforced, tended to create costliness and confusion in the administration, 
the Conference was of opinion that the Act should be amended so as to ensure 
economy and eSIcieucy in the administration of temples. 

Remission to Cultivators 

From the Chair the following resolutions were put and carried 

The Conference pointed out that the recent remission rules were wholly 
unsatisfactory and did not give relief to the cultivators who had lost the bulk of 
their crops ” by drought and flood or other causes and urged that they should be 
liberalised so as to afford relief to all those who had lost more than half their 
annual crops. The next resolution exp-iessed regret that the amounts set apart by 
the Congress Ministries for the issue of loans to indebted agricultrists had not 
been disbursed owing to the illiberality of the rules made in that connection and 
urged that they should be liberalised. The Conference was of opinion that in 
order to enable the ryots to reap the full benefit of the Agriculturist Relief Act, 
fair prices for land, sold at court auction, should be fixed and that the right of 
paying by instalments should be given to the debtors and that where this right 
was given the instalments should be recoverable like land revenue. 

The Palar Dispute 

A resolution emphasising the need on the part of the Government to constitute 
a committee to enquire into the dispute between the Mysore Government and 
jMadras Government regarding supply of water to the Palar river was also passed. 
Ti;e Conference requested the Government to carry out repairs to old and silted 
tanks and not to give greater acreage for cultivation till this was done and that 
aya-cuts should not be extended till the sources of water-supply in various parts 
were improved. Another resolution urged the necessity to bring forward legislation 
for the abolition of horse-racing and crossward puzzle competitions. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Special Session — ^Dacca— 25th. May 1940 
Presidential Address 

The necessity for the formation of a national government (cabinet) in the 
province, responsible to the electorate and the masses, was stressed by Prof. Jyotish 
Chandra Chose, presiding over the special session of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference, which commenced at Dacca on the 25th. May 1940 under the auspices of 
the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
was among ihose who attended the conference. 

The suggestion that an All-Bengal Yoliinteer Corps should be organised and 
that steps should be taken to give that body the necessary training so that they 
may take up the work for organising the masses and mobilising mass energy pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a National Militia to take up the defence of the 
country when the time comes for establishing a national government on a stalole 
basis, was put forwad by Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, 

Enunciating the implications of complete independence accepted by the nation 
in successive sessions of the Indian National Congress, Prof. Ghosh stressed the 
necessity of an all round clarification of issues so that it might connote (a) severance 
of British connection, (b) emancipation from economic servitude and exploitation, 
(c) social emancipation from bondage, tyranny and conventionalism, mainly based 
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on tie establishment of complete equality between man and_ woman in all spheres 
of social and poHt’u'al a^tiviry, (d) freeio.n of the inclividnal so that he 

be free to develop alov normal lines of evolnrbn without fear of frown or 
favour from aoyb».iy, ‘He nr^ied IhaE it; shonld be the daty of all irrespective of 
caste, religion, anti creed to work for the p-VuticAl independence of the^ country 
primarily withoii!: neilejiin^ the other issues involved. 

Prof. Ghosh then dwelt oa the ne.*es^:ty of observing as inviolate the four 
cardinal prin/iples of independence— the rir,ht‘of formiii.^ free association, the rioht 
to a free press to work for national salvaPloa, the irrht of a free platform (delivery 
of speeches) and the right or seli-defea .-e and the earrying_ of arms for that pur- 
pose. In his opinion one had the perfect right to stare civil disobedience if one^s 
fundamental principles was eneroaeiied upon by the authorities. 

Prof. Ghosh surveyed in detail some main problems, whieh were workinp: as 
obstacles in the path of the attain menr or freedom and suggested some remedies : 
(1) the iiiternatioual situation (-) split in the Congress, (d) the Hindu-hloslem 
tande. (4) siartinc: of communal organisarions, e.g., tlie Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Hindu ]5d:s3ioa, 0) the Bengal hliniStry formed on a communal issue and « 6) for- 
mation of too many rival oivnnisutions in the country, mainly on ideological differ- 
ences and as an espressioii of power polities, which had become the ])i'esent phase 
of poliruMl development in the ^count-y. As a general remedy, he urged the esta- 
blishment of unity on a basis of coniple'c undersrari'ling and adiustraent of relation 
by establishing a composite eabinei; to lead the mOTcnieat in all its phases and 
aijiisting all interests' by arbitration. 

The speaker outlined a united programme of action based on mass contact 
between youngmen of the middle cla?s. belonging to student ami youth organisa- 
tions and the "peasants and labour hebngim; to Peasant and Labour organisations 
in the country. The programme should be one of mass action on a basis of esta- 
blishing tbtfiF right to freedom in various sph.eres of correlated activity and the 
work should be "'mainly oa a basis of or^anisiag and mobilising mass energy for 
a dynamic move at the earliest opportuniiy which find espression in launching a 
national fight for independence. 

In conclusion, Prof. Ghosh offered two alternatives to the British Government, 
either to accept the Indian terms and give complete independence immediately and ' 
accept India as an equal partner in return for uiieonditioual co-operation or failing 
that 10 be prepared for a tough struggle with the Indian nation, with the masses 
fully mobilised. 

Me, Subhas Bose'S Speech 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, inaugurating the Conference, said that he expected 
that all Congressmen would be united in order to decide upon the eourse of 
action at the present juncture. He regretted that a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee had not yet been convened to consider the situation. He 
and the Forward Bloc members, however, could not remain silent and inert. The 
All-India Working Committee of the Forward Bloc had met recently in Calcutta, 
and adopted resolutions which would in turn be placed before the conference for 
its consideration. Mr. Bose hoped that the conference would take a decision that 
would enable India to gain independence shortly. 

Eesoltjtiojts 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Conference which concluded its 
Besession on the 26th. May 1940, Prof. Jyotish Ghosh presiding. 

The conference endorsed the resolution on national stmuoile passed bv the 
Anti-Compromise Conference at Raragarh and the All-India Kisaa Conference at 
Palasa and hoped that all anti-imperialist organisations and individuals would 
organise and continue the struggle on all possible fronts through councils of action 
set up in every district, town and village. 

The conference congratulated the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
(suspended) on the struggle launched on January 31 under the leadership of Mr. 
Sulfas Chandra Boss for the restoration of civil liberty and expressed gratification 
at the sknal success of the B. P. 0. 0. in that straggle. The conference deplored 
the conduct of the Leftists and the Rightists. 

confer^ce thought that the time had come to extend the scope of their 
^ ^task of intensifying the struggle and extending the scope had 
more imperative by the rapid change in the international situation, 
tfj India s flceedjF adnace towards Porna Swaraj and the professions of tiie British 
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Government. These developments had brought about such a change in the sitution 
that the Indian people to-day could not but think and feel and act in terms of a 
free nation.” 

The conference siipporfeJ the Bose-Leagiie Pact in the Calcutta Corporation 
and urged the people to form a citizens' defence crops, and declared that Congress 
men in Bengal would ignore the Hoc Committee appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and urged the people to stand solidly behind the B, P. 0. 0. 
(suspended). 

The conference also requested the B. P. 0. C. to devise methods to launch a 
struggle for securing the release of political prisoners. 

Other resolutions adopted condemned the Communal Award, appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims to settle the communal problem and requested Congressmen 
to sink their differences and restore unity so that they might present a united front 
to British imperialism* 

The B. P. 0. 0. was requested to take the necessary steps, including a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, for securing the demolition or removal of the Holwell 
monument, ‘‘which is, to the people of Bengal, Hindus and Muslims, a symbol of 
of national humiliation.’' 

Mr. Rajmdra Chandra Dsv, on behalf of the delegates, thanked the President, 
the organisers and volunteers of the conference* The conference terminated at 1 a.m* 

The Gandhi Seva Sangha Conference 

Sixth Session— Malikasda— 20th. February 1940 
Mahatma Gaydhi’s Speech 

The seven-day session of the Sisth Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference commenced 
at Malikanda (Dacca) on the 20tfa. February 1940 with the opening of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Exhibition by Mahatma Qandhi at 9-30 a.m* A great reception 
was accorded to jMahatma Gandhi on his arrival here to-day* From early morning 
people from neighbouring villages came in batches carrying flags and occupied 
every available inch of space at the temporary steamer station constructed for the 
conference week. Mahatma Gandhi on arrival was conducted to the rostrum from 
where he addressed a huge gathering and opened the exhibition* Before Maharaa 
Gandhi began speaking, hostile slogans were raised and a number of anti-Gaiidhi 
pamphlets were also distributed. Referring to the incident Mahatma Gandhi said : 

*“1 believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly. I have just now 
heard some people shouting ‘Gandhism be doomed’ (G-andhibad Bhaioangs Hoivk), 
Those who want to destroy Gandhism have the full right to say so. Those who 
have come to hear me will please keep quiet and not get excited by hostile slogans 
nor shout counter-slogans of Gandhi-ki-jai. 

“If you are peaceful, you should calmly tolerate such slogans. I have written 
on the subject and now I have declared before you that if there is untruth in 
in it, it will not perish depite lakhs and crores of voices shouting for its destruction* 

“Allow freedom to those who want to say anything against^ Gandhism. No 
harm will be caused by that. Do not bear any grudge or iil-feeling against them. 
You cannot realise aJiimsa unless yon can peacefully tolerate your opponent. 

“To speak the truth, I do not know myself what is meant by Gandhism. I 
have not given to the country anything new. I have only given a new form to 
what already existed in Hindusthan. So it would be wrong to call that Gandhism* 

“We have not come here on any political mission* We have come for the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh and its fulfilment. I cordially invite those who have come to 
shout hostile slogans to say whatever they like and to fully express their views. 
Why should we regard one another as enemies. There is difference of opinion 
between us* Notwithstanding that, we should remain friends, because we all love 
Hindustan. We want the independence of Hindusthan* One party may follow 
one path and another party may follow a different path, but our goal is the same. 
Bo why should there be any enmity ? 

“You have come in such large numbers. You have conducted me in a peace- 
ful way and maintamed order and discipline. I hope your discipline and 
orderliness will be an example to others. Without discipline we cannot hope to 
attain Swaraj for the millions of the country, 

“Now I am going to open the exhibition. I have not yet seen it myself. It 
is right and proper that I should have seen it first* The exhibition is being 

47 
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opened firsl; because if you go there you will see that there nrc lunny indufltrieH in 
India the revival o£ which will brini*; prosperity to tiui conn try. When we under- 
stand wlmt wo cun do with the hand anil head that God juis given uh we will 
realise that iliese have been given to uh for the Hvn'vieo of hunnuiity and not for 
mutual bic.korings and enmity, and even (u>mmunnl diinn'cMU'es, 

“There arc many iiulirntrioa in Inilia the revival of which will mean immenHO 
good to the country, ft is my eonvic.tion that man, tlio insichine «*real(id hy (hxl, 
is the best rauchuic. The man-made machine Iuih got no life. 1 (b> not nmliTHtaiul 
why peoido slioulcl have iwido in Hinh a muchiim. Ihe ten iiiige.rH ami two 
hands of the man with the brain he posHCHSCS eau ilo wonders, f want every man 
and woman of Jlindnsthan to reaVmo what streni'Jh nnd skill lie. in tlm haiuis 
and head of man. I hope yon will visit the exliiiiiiion in your IIiouhiiihIh and 
bo immensely benclitcd, I declare Iho cxhiliilion open ” 

THK IhlKKIDKNTlAli Al)imj;:'M 

“If wo want to attain, not individual uon-vioIeiic(‘, Imt non-violence on a 
mass scale, wo ncwl the associalion of perHoim bclievin;!; in non-niolence,” sidd 
Mr. Kishnrdal l*rc.Hidont, (hindhi He.va l^ane.b, in his prehidi'nlial 

address to the sixth session of the Sangli c.onfon'm-c.. He julded : “11 necessary, 
yeva Hangh members must resign from Oongress e.>mmit((X's nml ollices. I'ln^ 
should do constnuitive work and shoubl strive, lo emniwifU' diircretiees and sctllo 
disimtes by non-violent means. T|u\ (hmtlhi Hova Sm»f;h is u ntin-poliii«‘iil 
organization, yet it is not aloof from politu’s. its inniu" objective is tlie or^',;\ni/;ilion 
of the State on Uio foundation of non-violence and llm ereation of a non-viohnit 
civilization.” “Moml>cra must," ho eontinuod. 'hvork to lamp Iho licnefils (d 
Mahatma Gandhis tcacluugs” Mr, Alaslinivalla ml.led that liy rolloaing Mr, 
Gandhi, all dillicul tics coiiltl bo surmonnUd. Tho t-ijingh slioiild eo-t)pi*rule in 
all_ good programmes, social, economic, or puiilical, Imt sluiuld not atvept oflirori 
in iiiBUtiiiions where one had lo resort to violence even out of ne.i'tfssi(y. 


Second Day— Mallkanda •• 2lKt. February 1940 
tiANOUA TO FoiWilfl' I’OUTU'K 

Members o£ the Gamilu Seva Bini|.'h were adviHcd lo "fcirjiiel. nud 

to cease taking part in iioliticB as moraliers of the Smigh by Maluilmu Hmnllii in his 
speech at the oonfercueo this nionung. The H)wh was taken to bo tiic forernnner 
of stricter regnlatious regarding luomljcrslui) of the Sangh. 

No member of tiro bangh, Mahutnui (htntihi fln5<l, sliould bp a nreinbpr of any 
OoiigrcBS eoramrttco. Iho reason was that mcmbiirs o£ the Saiigli wmi lu.t to 
depend upon the strcngtii o£ that body for tiidr own Htrciiglh in the iiulilipid 
sphere. In the cases oC Dr. Rajcndra I’rasad and Sardar Vallablrbliai I'al.i however 
Mahatma Gandhi made an exception. Ho said tiiat tirose nnnnbera wlio wialu'd In 
continue tliOT poliUwi activiti&s, and felt coiifidenl of being able lo do ho irrea- 
poctive of their merabeiship o£ the Baugh, should ruHign from the Biuigli. 

At the lliibli session of the conforoueo, it may bo recalled, it wuh decided lo 
take part m poUtics, but on the basis of strict adherenee to Uu) priiu-it.los of 
triitli and non-violence. The last, session of the confcrcucc, held at Uri idalwin 
placed certain rcstnctioiis on the activities of the members. ’ 

Ooutributiug to the disenssion, Sanlir VMabhbhiu PiUd suggested that Iho 
bangh^ould be so re-orgamseil as to consist only of those who would do eouHtnielivo 
work. He had wanted to resign from the Baugh some days ago. The reasous or Ida 
doing BO, as mentioned in press reports, wore, however, entirely incorreel.. lie was a 
member of he Working ^mraitteo of tiio Oharkha Hm^i and also a 
of the Gram Udyog Sangh. But, as far as Iho Gandiii Bova BangU was ^ 
seveml people seem to think that it was a polilical organisation derigne I , k J 
the Coiigrffls under the control, of the followers of Mahalma (iaiulhi. I’aSt 
Jawaharlal NAru had once in a press statement referred to tiie Sninrh as a 
political or^msation. Pandit Nehru later admitted that it' was a ndSmuLu 
0 ks, but the Sardar had found it to bo a eomraoa belief and evc.“ s ime eu Sra 
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pointed out that when the European war broke out, liifl membership of the Ran{>h 
came into c.onUicfc with the position ho took in the Coiijj;roBs Working' Coniiuitloe 
while conHidcriui*: the quoRtion of ji:lvin{>; liclp to the British Governnu'ut, if Iho 
latter coiK'.oded the Jndiiin demand for independence. To clarify the p(unh he 
added that it was true what the OongrcRB aimed at was to win indoiKUi donee by 
peaeeful aiul lc|*;ilimai.e means and tlic only lielp they could give was moral sup])ort. 
*Tu*oni a prae,ti(*al point of view,” dcehmul Bardar ]^ltcl, “our moral strength \yas 
not; so groat as to influonce the decision of the British Government concerning 
India.” Ami on that m^o.ount Mr, J»atcl wondered if the olTcir of moral Ruj^iiort 
<li<l not <'.l:iKh with the imncipkj of truth. Maliiitma (iandhi alone had the 
eonrago to oiler moral support. The Gongress Working CJommittne, not having 
that courage and Inung unable to diridc whether it could indepondcnily give 
moral support, rccpiosU'd Mahal ma Gandhi to show the way out and lead the 
Congress. 'Ihis iMahaima Gandiii had nndertakrn to do* The Gandhi l^cva Waugh 
was by no means a niiniaturc Ginigress, as I'oople thought. It should have an 
entirely eonsinie.livo lu'ogrummo, lullicring striclly to trnih and non-violence and 
as this was not (piiie <'omi)atii)Ie with his political activities, the Wardar had 
dcchlcd to resign froun full mcniberslnp. 

Third Day* Malikanda-“22iid. February 1040 
ItnoniENTATION OF BAN({nA 

All meml)ers of the tiaiullii Heva Waugh except the now cxee.utive 
eommitteo appointed lo day (‘('ased to be members of the Waugh in accordance, with 
the det'ision arrival at unanimously this OAaming. ^I'he (lonlVrcuce then eoniduded. 

The resolution, an English translation of which staled tliat past 
exiierience had shown that participation in politics by members of the 

<hindhi Seva Waugh was un'le.sirablo. 'Uio conference is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that umh'r pn'sent (’inmnistiinccB such mcmliers of the Wangh as are 
connec.ted with political iirgunisations and wish to continue to do so should 

cease to be memlicrs of the Gandhi Weva Wangh. 

qhe decision, of course, does not moan, states the resolution, that those 
who are wtirking for )Hdilit‘al organisalions do not deserve to bo members of 
tlui Waugh or that polilical woik is inferior to any other kind of work. The 
speeiiic reason for taking this decision is that |)artici]»alion in iiolitics by 
<*ertaln members of the Wangh luis erealed feelings in enmity, ^I'his has 
’l>roved that the non-viohait lieluiviour of Wangh members is either im-omi/lcto or 
faulty, 'riie (diaraeier of non-violenec is such that it should in no ease 
encourage violenci;. 

'Ihc Gaiulhi Weva Waugha has always held that amelioralion of iho 

masses in the country can be achic.vcd only by constnic.tivc work. It is 

the only kind of work in which the i>eoi.‘lo can lake part. The future 
of the Waugh will, therefore, be limiti-d to a constnictivo ])rograinme, 
and that iiart of tlio constructive work whi(di is nut irndtidcd in the 

]m)grammcfi of the All-India Wplnnors’ AsBOciation and Buch other instiluiionH 

will be the H])herc of ac.Uvitie.s of the Wangh. 

For instance, oliscrviug, studying and discovering the relationship subBis- 
ting between non-violiuicc ami constructive work and how it aftbets society. 

U is the oi>inion of (he Wangh that it has not at present a flufflcicnt 

number of workers to make deep study or research into ihat part of tlio 

couHtrue-tivo work which is not included in the programmcB of tlio All-India 
Wpinners’ AsHociution and sm-h other bodies. Wo long as, therefore, tlio Wangh 

bas not the ri'ipiiHito moans for lhat study or research, all aclivities of the 

Wangh, cxee.pting lliuincial transflidions and the sehcnic of “Warvodaya”, the 
inoniJily journal eouduclod l>y the Wangh, Rhould be susponded and oxcop- 
ling members of tlie new Exeeutivc (iommitico all members of the Gandhi 

Weva Wangh should cease to be so. Full iiowors lo make any changes in 
the constitulion of the Waugh and all other rights of tlio Wungh arc vested 

in the new (Jomiuittoc. 

Addressing the Conforcncc again, Mahatma OandU said that his 

view that the Wungh as an iuRtitutiou should be out of iiolitics had 

been hardened since yesterday. JIo did not want Gandhism to live as a 

sect. Gandhism )md really lo be destroyed. What was immortal was truth and 
non-violom‘ 0 . If after this death the Gandhi Weva Wangh or any otlicr 

organisation degenerated into a sect known after him and made one more 
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Edition to the many sects already prevailing in the country with the blind 
Mth of those who had started them, his soul would be grieved. Even now 
he had no followers as such. He had only colleagues and co-workers. He 
had found that participation in politics by Congressmen had led to mutual 
ill-feeling in various places. For instance, the Congress Municipal Party in 
Nagpur seemed to consist of three groups, each having grievances against 

another. 

Lest such an atmosphere should creep into the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
it ^ had to be closed in its present form. It must develop into an institute 

doing research in non-violence, which had unlimited strength. 

The world had seen what violence could achieve, judging from the 
achievements of the European Powers. It was the duty of the members of 

the S^gh to prove its strength. Even a small number of devoted members, 
by doing research or what he would call post-graduate research, could achieve 
aomirable results. 

“Ahimsa and Truth,” Gandhiji said, “should not remain as mere ideals 
but these should be practised in reality by the members of the Bangh. Fight 
for “power politics” within the Congress for the Sangh members is undesi- 
rable. The field of activity of the Sangh members is constructive work and 

senice. Power politics involves dissension and conflict which hamper con- 
ductive wook and stand in the way of the practice of Ahimsa. The 
Charkha Sangh, the Earijan Sevak Sangh, the Village Industries Associa- 
tion, the Talimi Sangh are all doing constructive work without dabbling in 
polities. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should be run at the centre of post- 
gmuate study of these constructive works. The members of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh could try to be specialists in these constructive works. For the 
members of the Sangh Charkha should be not merely an instrument of spinning 
but as means of realising truth and Ahimsa. Unless the members of the 
Sangh can be true votaries of truth and non-violence the Bangh would 
have no justification for its continuance. 


New Execotve Formed 

decision affect^ among others Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Vallabh- 
^at Patel, Seth J(mmlal Bajaj, Mr. Shanharrao Deo, Dr, PrafuUa ffhosh 
Mr. Oangadharrao Deshpande and Mr. Qopichand Bhargava. ^ 

T • Committee of the Sangh consisted of Mr. Shrikrishnadas 

Mashruwalla, Mr. Gopabandhii 
^OTdnu^, Sw^i AlAaydeo, Mr. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. S P 
PatwH&an, Mr. Dilkush Diwanjee and Mr. Krishnadas Gandhi ^ e. i'. 

the lesolntion,. the Sangh as an insKtution was 
^oced to 8i« of its exeeutiTe committee. The institution would now 

«>“8toic«ye programme to be chalked out by 


The Viceroy’s Declaration 

Onent Club — Bombay— 10th, January 1940 
DoiamioN Status as Govbesmest’b Objective 

A ^claiaUon that his Majesty’s Government’s obiectivp Tn.i;« i. 
been made dear as full Dominion Status rf to StaTto of 
Tandy, anasBurance tot thdr concern was to reduce to 
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tration of the provinces concerned, his Excellency said : ‘We can but trust 
that the interruption will be temporary and that the re-establishment of the 

normal ' working of the constitution in the provincial sphere will before long 
be practicable,' 

Turning to the minorities, particularly the Muslims and the scheduled 
castes, his Excellency referred to the difficult position of the Yiceroy and the 
British Government who had been faced with strong and conflicting claims 
from bodies and interests whose position ' must receive the fullest considera- 
tion. Justice must be done as between the parties and his Majesty's Govern- 
ment were determined to see it done. 

T would ask my friends in the various parties to consider whether they 
cannot get’ together and reach some agreement between themselves which 

would facilitate my task and the task of his Majesty's Government in 
dealing with this vital question of Indian constitutional progress and I would 
venture again to emphasize the case for compromise, the case for avoiding too 
rigid an approach to problems such as those with which we are dealing to-day. 

His Excellency added ; T am ready to consider any practical suggestion 
that has general support, and I am ready, when the time comes, to give 
every help that I personally can,' 

The following is the full text of His Excellency the Viceroy^s speech 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. chairman, for your kind words. I should 
like to say how very grateful I am to you and to the members of the Orient 

Club for their very kind invitation to me to be present here to-day. I am 

delighted to be able to see Bombay again, and I shall always remember the 
warm welcome which you, gentlemen, and Bombay, were kind enough to give 
me when I came here a year ago. 

A great deal has happened _ since we last met. The first thing, and the 
thing that must be most prominent in the minds of everyone of us, is the outbreak 
of war, with all its consequences for good and for evil of every kind. Bo far as 
India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble response. I have been inundated 
with offers of men, of money, of material assistance of every kind ; and the fullest 
advantage practicable in the circumstances in which this war is being fought has 
been taken of those very generous offers. It has been a great happiness to me 
to know how widely and bow fully they have been appreciated at home and 
throughout the empire, and I am glad to think that the magnitude of our war 
effort should be so fully recognized. We have, I suspect, a long way to go yet. 
We may have to face many very difficult and awkward situations. It may well 
be that the real test still lies ahead of us. But we may be thankful that all the 
preparatory work done in our own restricted field in India has proved to have 
been on the right foundations : and every day that passes makes the position of 
the Allies stronger, as it makes, I believe, that ot the enemy weaker. Every day, 
too, makes’ clearer to the world the inevitability of the decision which we took at 
the beginning of September, and the vital necessity of our attaining our objectives, 
and of our protecting and securing the position of those high ideals for which 
we axe fighting to-day. 

Provincial autonomy 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, gentlemen, I spoke 
of the working of Provincial Autonomy, and the success which the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy under the Act of l935 had achieved in this great presidency. 
I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy was only one pai't of the scheme. I 
emphasized the importance of bringing into effect without any delay the scheme 
of federation which was the coping stone of the constitutional structure embodied 
in the Act. I said that it was all the more important that we should secure 
federation with as little delay as practicable because of tbe deterioration in the 
international situation, and I urged that we should press on with it with all the 
energy in our power, since, whatever its shortcomings, the federal scheme was the 
scheme that Wd out the best hope of swift constitutional progress and of 
the unity of India. 

We meet to-day in very different circumstances. To my deep regret there 
has been in this province a temporary interruption in the normal working of the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy. We have no longer in power ministers backed 
by a majority in the legislature ; and the administration is perforce being carried 
on under the emergency provisions of the Act of 1935. Ho one regrets, I am 
sure, more than you do yourselves that this should be the case, or that at a time 
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\fhen the burdens and the responsibilities to be carried on behalf of the public 

are greater than they have ever been, ministers should not be in power to assist 

in can-ying those burdens. We can but trust that this interruption will be 
tempoi-ary and that the re-establishment of the normal working of the constitution 
in the provincial sphere will before long be practicable. 

Suspension op pederation 

But in the provincial field we have, at any rate, been able to 
bring into being, and to test by practical application, those portions of 
the Act of 1935 which devolve great powers and responsibilities on elected ministers, 
\Ye had not reached that point in the Centre when the war broke out, though our 
preparations were being pushed on with all possible energy. At the beginning^ of 
the war, which we had every reason to believe would develop on lines wEich 

would make it immediately necessary to concentrate every atom of our energy on 
the prosecution of the war to the exclusion of all other matters, the course of 
wisdom, much as all of us might regret it, was clearly for the the time being to 
suspend the pTepaiT4tions afoot for the establishment of the federation of India. I 
deeply regret myself that that should have been necessary, since whatever criticisms 
on one ground or another have been levelled against the scheme of federation in 
the Act, could it but have been brought into operation, it would, as I remarked 
recently elsewhere, have provided us with the solution of almost all the problems 
that confront us to-day— the presence of Ministers at the centre; the association 
of the Indian States— a point of such vital imnortance to British India— in a com- 
mon goveniment ; representation of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a 
consideration of the claims and proposals of the minorities themselves ; and the 
unity of India. You know only too well how things have gone since September. I do 
not propose to dilate on that to-day. 

War Aims 


As you know, in response to requests for a clarification of the aims of his 
Majesty's Government and of their intentions towards India, his Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear, both through statements issued by myself, and in Parliament, 
that their objective for India is full Dominion Status, Dominion Status, too, of the 
statute of Westminster variety ; that so far as the intermediate period is concerned 
(and it is their desire to make intermediate period the shortest practicable), they 
arc ready to consider the reopening of the scheme of the Act of 1935 so soon as 
practicable after the war with the aid of Indian opinion : that they are prepared in 
the meantime, subject to such local adjustments between the leaders of the great com- 
munities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
by the inclusion of a small number of political leaders : and that they are ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that confront 
us and that confront India to-day. But those assurances have not, to my profound 
regret, dissipated the doubts and the uncertainties which have led to the with- 
drawal from office of the Congress Ministries, and which have made it necessary 
in seven provinces to make use of the emergency provisions of the Act. 

No Question of Good Faith & Sincerity 


The pTonouiicements made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government since 
the_ beginning of the war make clear, I think, beyond any question whatever, 
their intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the Act 
was itself design^ , ^ Dominion Status : and under 

that scheme, devised, I would remind you, long before there was any question 
of a war, very wide and extensive powers were to be placed in the hands 
of a^ Central Government representing the Indian States as well as British 
India, and constituted on a very broad basis indeed, 'jhere can be no question 
(rf the good faith and the sincerity of bis Majesty’s Government in the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional future of India, I 
hnow that there are many people who press for swifter and more 
zadical solutions of the problems before us. I do not question the sincerity 
or the intentions of those who feel that way. But all those of us who 
Mve to Q^l with problems of this magnitude know only too well how often 
we ^ attr^ted by apparently simple solutions ; how often those apparently 

closely investigated, reveal unexpected difficulties, 
ana too, of unexpected importance, anxious as we may all be to 

seeaas to be tie dwitest ^ ^ 
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Short cuts, as many of ns know to out cost, are too often prone in experience to 
lead to a considerable waste of time. Nowhere I fear is that truer than of the political 
problems of India, for there are difficulties, of which we are all aware, and whicffi 
we all regret. Bat they will not be avoided or disposed of by ignoring their 
existence. The wise course is to face those difficulties and to try to find a solution 
of them that will result in the subsequent cooperation of all the parties and interests 
concerned. We are, after all, dealing not with one political party only, but with 
many, nor must we forget the essential necessity in the interests of Indian unity, 
of the inclusion of the Indian States in any constitutional scheme. 

Claims Of Minorities 

There are the insistent claims of the minorities. I need refer only to two of 
them— the great Muslim minority and the scheduled castes— there are the guarantees 
that have been given to the minorities in the past ; the fact that their position 
must be safeguarded and that those guarantees must be honoured. 

I know, gentlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the position of the 
Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of his Majesty’s Government, faced as 
they are with strong and conflicting claims advanced by bodies and interests to 
whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose position must receive 
the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between the various parties, and 
his Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. But i would ask my 
friends in the various parties to consider whether they cannot get together and 
reach some agreement between themselves which would facilitate my task, and the 
task of his Majesty’s Government, in dealing with this vital question of Indian 
coDstilulional progress : and I would venture again to emphasize the case for 
compromise, the case for avoiding too rigid an approach to problems such as those 
with which we are dealing today. 

No Dispute As To Oujeotive 

As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready to consider any practical 
sugo'estion that has general support, and I am ready, when the time comes, to give 
even help that I personally can. Kis Majesty’s Government are not blinJ-nor 
can we be blind liere-to the practical difficulties involved in moving at one step 
from the existing constitutional position into that constitutional position which is 
represented by Dominion Btalus. But hero, again, I can assure you that their 
eoneern and mine is to spare no effort to reduce to the minimum the interval 
between the existing state of things and the achievement of Dominion Status. 

The offer is there. The responsibility that falls on the great political parties 
and their leaders is a heavy one, and one of which they are, I know, fully 
conscious. They have helped me in the past. I ask today that they will help mo 
ai'-ain and help India, and I ask for their cooperation and their assistance in 
termioaling at as early a date as possible a state of tbings which all who have 
faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore : a state of things which 
6Y6ry lover o£ Indisi — everyone wlio is concerned to Sidvtince her iniierestS"*niuBt feel 

today to be a bitter disappointment. , . 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you have done me m 
inviting me to be your guest today, and for the opportunity you have given me of 
meeting you again. It has indeed been a great pleasure to me,^ and not for the 
first time 1 shall carry away happy recollections of the hospitality and the kindness 
of the Orient Club. 



The Indian Economic Conference 

23rd* Session—Allahabad— 2ud* January 1040 
Tue Welcome Addeess 

The 23rd session o! the Indian Economic Conference opened at the Senate Hall 
of Allahabad University, at about noon on the 2nd, January 1940 under the 
auspices of the Indian Economic Association, and the presidentship of Dr, L. G, 
Jam, Professor of Economics of Punjab University. Mrs. Vi joy Lakshmi Pandit 
inaugurated the Conference in the absence of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who could 
not be present. 

‘^Politics, Philosophy, history, religion, psychology, economics, commerce, all 
these BO constantly act and react on each other, that it is difficult to disentangle 
one from the rest and impossible to treat it an independent unrelated unit” said 
Professor Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, in his address of welcome. 

Speaking of the need of a proper scale of values, Professor Jha emphasised 
that the basic truth that must once again be recognised was that the welfare of 
all human beings should be of equal importance to man. *‘One of the truths that 
must be accepted is that, all human activity must be calculated to perform the 
two-fold function of giving to the doer the highest degree of satisfaction and of 
being beneficial to mankind”. 

Referring to money, specially money as the source of power and the cause 
of waste, as the root of the major ills of to-day, Professor Jha said that what- 
ever classification of money we made the fact remained that, money had come to 
oecuphy an entirely disproportionate share in the affiiirs of men and nations, and 
the old warning against the worshippers of Mammon might once again be repeated. 
“I am not concerned with the disputes of capitalism, Socialism, Communism or the 
older Liberalism of the classical economists.^ I object to is the philosophy 
that the only basis for a new and stable civilisation is connected with the means 
of production. What I am concerned about is— and what I think economists and 
scientists and politicians and all who^ matter, should resist,— is the tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and private conduct, to set up a purely materialistic 
code and to deprive mankind, if possible, of an unfailing source of inspiration and 
comfort and stimulus to noble and unselfish conduct.” 

In conclusion. Professor Jha referred to the vital problem of planned economy. 
He said that we must avoid the mistake made by other countries and evolve a plan 
suited to the conditions of our country ^aud not at variance with the genius of our 
race. Mere doctrinnaire reproduction of schemes intended for other peoples would 
not do. ^ 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Z/. U. Jain, the President then read out his presidential address in the 
course of which he said j - 

Enonomists the world^ over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think out lines on which industrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous consequences as we see around us to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient 
to a noble purpose— that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things 
of permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy-the world 
may still he saved from another Mahabharata. 

The world is fae.ed to-day with a situation in which all principles of orthodox 
economics have been cast to the winds. Nations have been vying with one another 
in their endeavour to achieve autarky or economic self-sufficiency, and at the same 
time have been competing to find markets for the absorption of their surplus 
produce. The rapid industrialisation of Europe proceeded smoothly on its merry 
course, so long as there were enough markets abroad to take off the surplus 
produce. As soon as a saturation point was reached, rivalries began to raise 
ominous heads culminating in the last Gr^t War. The Treaty of Versailles 
was essfflilially a victor's imposition on a vanquished enemy. As such it carried 
in its^ the germs of the very disease which it sought to destroy. The result 
is what promises to be a virulent epidemic of aimless wars. 

There are two of contemporary economic life which must be faced 
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squarely. The progressive replacement of human labour by machinery brings 
about a stage, in every counti 7 , when the growth of industrial population outpaces 
the demand for labour. Thus an ever increasing number of persons are thrown 
out of employment, unless at the same time there is a correspondingly progressiva 
expansion of foreign mai'kets. Secondly, all the countries that until lately provided 
dumping grounds for the surplus produce of indnstrial countries are becoming 
economically self-conscious and are steadily refusing to continue to play the role 
of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. The main task which faces the 
modern economist ^ is, ^ in my humble opinion, to bring about a reconciliation 
between the conflicting interests of machinery and men, and those of the greedy 
exploiter and the impatient exploited. 

Two things suggest themselves. The economic evolution of modem 
western society has as its fundamental basis, as the very keystone of its 
foundation, a progressive increase in material human wants, so that capitalists, 
present and prospective, may continue to cater for them while adding to 
their own pelf and power. When the normal growth of such material 
wants slows down to a pace not to the liking of the capitalists, new forces are 
set in motion, all too unconsciously perhaps. They tend to create an atmosphere 
culminating in the creation of a new type of wants, wants not of the individual 
but of the State, such as the need for increased armaments, in order either to 
safeguard existing interests against some fancied threat, or to redress a fancied 
wrong. I do not say that capitalists enter into a deliberate conspiracy to bring 
about a state of war between nations, but the economic structure of modern 
industry is such that it must keep moving faster and yet faster or perish. And 
it is this inherent urge that must periodically lead to armed conflicts. 

Economists the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think outlines on which indnstrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous consequences as we see around ns to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming^ monster, could be made subservient to 
a nobler purpose— that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things of 
permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy— the world may 
still be saved from another Mahabharata. 

Socialism and Gandhism 

Socialism, as it has been conceived so far, has been tried on a gigantic 
scale in at least one country. The results, from all accounts, are not encouraging. 
And tiiey could not be, for socialism in the last analysis is not so much a question 
of a particular economic structure of society as of a change in human nature, 
the substitution, bo to speak, in the human car, of an engine of which the 
motivating force will be not private gain, but social good. Although I fully 
believe in the essential goodness of human nature, I find it hard to conceive of 
a state in man’s afiairs, when the self will be altogether effaced and undiluted 
selflessness takes its place. It would thus appear that neither capitalism nor 
socialism provides us with a sure line for the future economic evolution of 
mankind. Nationalism has proved to be a curse ; internationalism, so desirable 
in itself, seems impossible of achievement ; capitalism is creaking and breaking ; 
communism or even socialism is at present discredited. Is there no way out ? 
Perhaps a solution of the problems which the failure of these two systems has 
confronted us with, lies in a happy blending of the advantages of both, in the 
emergence of a new economy in which private gain will not conflict with social 
good. Mahatma Gandhi’s message of non-violence and charkka, if its implications 
are but fully understood, may yet be found to contain in it the seeds of a 
happy future for humanity. 

But the New Order should be achieved by evolution and not by revolution, 
by the conversion, as far as possible, of wrong into right and of selfishness 
into selflessness, on the principle that all life is one, and through the practice of 
ahimsa or non-violence. That way there is no conflict of interests, but only unity 
and harmony. To such a state of economic federation of humanity man will 
grow step by step and stage by stage. When such a stage is reached all men 
will work in universal brotherhood. 

Recent Teend in Indian Economy 

With the rapid changes overtaking the world India no longer has the 
position of a mere looker-on. Borne movement can certainly be discerned in 
Indian economy ; there is at least a greater consciousness of the economic rights 

48 
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of the people and a growing disposition to recognise them. The establishment of 
responsible government in provinces and the consequent need of securing the 
good-will of the rural electorate has led provincial governments to initiate a number 
of esperiments for bettering the condition of our kisans, such as prohibition, 
economy in salaries, rural legislation and national planning. Although a few 
of these measures are still a matter of some controversjj, there is no doubt that 
something has been achieved towards improving the lob of the tenant and the 
agricultural labourer. The U. P. Tenancy Act, for example, is a piece of useful 
legislation, and if fall advantage is taken of its provisions, the smaller tenants 
stand to benefit. The work done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and at various experimental farms, education provided by agricultural 
colleges, supply of _ improved varieties^ of seeds and other State and semi-State 
activities of a similar character continued to yield good results, as far as they 
went, during the last year. But the root problems of agricultural economy 
are still with us. 

May I, in this connection, suggest the establishment by one of our provincial 
governments of what might be termed as Agricultural Improvement Trust. This 
Trust should comprise a body of selected men, experts in all kinds of farming, 
animal husbandry, sericulture, cottajje industries and such other activities as 
form part of our normal rural life. Government should acquire and place 
at the disposal of this body enough land to permit of large-scale cultivation by 
means of such modern machinery as is capable of being easily handled in Indian 
conditions. The Trust should guarantee to the owners, tenants and labourers of 
the ar^ thus acquired a minimum of what each has earned, on an average, over 
a period of the preceding three years, requiring in return their fullest co-operation 
in the cultivation and development of the land. The Trust would then proceed 
iq construct, in place of the existing^ insanitary villages, a number of model 
villages, providing all the necessary amenities and start productive operations on 
a comprehensive basis. 


Teade Agbebmbnxs 

Taming from agriculture to our trade, the most important event of the year 
wasthe trade agreement made after unduly long talks with Great Britain. 
Jl^otiations have been in progress for a new trade agreement with Japan. It is 
sad to observe, however, that the happy relations which have for long existed 
between India and Ceylon were disturbed over the enforced repatriation of some 
Indian laoourers. The sore questmn of currency and exchange continued to agitate 
the public mind. On the one hand, the Indian National Congress again repeated 

current rupee exchange and demanded a change, 
a'ttnn ^ Indian Governm^xt equally emphatically refused to take 

scek to mstify their views as solely in the interest of the 
country, but both c^not be righii at the same time. From a national point of 

and an impartial exmiSn ot 
the ^Wuole qaestion by economists is, in niy opinion, long overdue, not only to 
deteiinme suitable action but also to assure the public mind. In currency more 
2 *ealiS 8 d, it is very important that the steps taken are scientifically 

TTie contemplated banking legislation is to be welcomed. The operation of 

‘fteVi « if J 

mnalgamarionof mauy weakintoafewBtroSsV^^ 

Natxosal Ihst. op Economic & Social Eesbasoh 

NatioSl ^rmrSVonoS^and^^ establishment of. a 

and supported by public beneficn™ si eedowed by pnvate generosity 

problem of unempioyment-whk so rnehffi *^6 growing 
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wish them to be, but data as they are I hope I am not esaggeratiog if I 
say that at present economic statistics either do not exist in this country or, 
if they do, in not a few cases they make one think of “lies, damn lies and 
statistics ” If economic studies and plans are to be taken out of their present 
habitat of criticism and controversy, the most urgent need in my opinion is 
the collection of statistics which should conform to “truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth’*. The National Institute I have in mind would 
work in close liaison with the Economics Departments of our Universities. 

The need for the development of economic research has greatly increased 
with the outbreak of war. The economic strength of a nation is no less imporcant 
to victory than her military power and, in the existing circumstances, the 
most substantial contribution that India can make must largely be on the 
economic side. 

Industrial expansion offers the greatest opportunity to India for helping 
not only herself, but also the Commonwealth of Nations in winning the present 
war. India is undoubtedly in a better position to-day, as compared with the 
beginning of the war of 1914, in regard to her raw materials, labour and 

capital resources and the existing state of industries. But a most careful 

plan is needed to determine what existing industries might be developed and 
new industries started, so that the gap created by the fall in the imports of 
manufactured goods and machinery could be most economically and speedily 
filled up. Among such industries the manufacture of chemical and electrical 
goods, machinery and ship-building immediately spring to oiie*s mind. The 
development of what are called key industries deserves immediate considera- 
tion. The whole industrial tariff policy and the nature and extent oi present 
protective tariffs need to be examined by a Tariff Board, which should last at 

least throughout the duration of the war, with a view to securing adjustments 

necessitated by changed conditions. (Personally I have long held that the 
policy of ad hoc Tariff Boards for a country like India is entirely unsound. 
What we need is a permanent Tariff Commission). 

PuBLio Finance 

There is no doubt that whatever the nature and duration of war, questions 
of public finance are bound in future to tax increasingly the capacity of finance 
departments both in the Provinces and at the Centre. Governmenls both in 
India and in England are to be congratulated on managing their finances, on 
the whole, extremely well, but there is considerable scope for reduction in 
expenditure, and raising the efficiency of administration in this country. I doubt 
if savings effected by a cut in salaries, even if salaries above Es. 500 were 
halved, can be very large, but I have no doubt that the psychological value 
of such a step in the present temper of India will be incalculable. At the 
same time, profits arising ont of war, whether in the shape of a rise in 
prices or in share values, should be subject to heavy taxation. The income 
thus derived, however, might be returned to industiies through greater indus- 
trial researcL This may be supplemented by Seating a big loan of say Es. 
15 to 20 crores— only two day's war expenditure of the United Kingdom— for 
launching approved industrial schemes in various provinces. 

Ft, JawharlaPs Opening Speech 

"The present structure of the world is breaking up. We may not be always 
very clear as to what will replace it. But this^ much is certain that as far as 
world economy is concerned, the problem of distribution has to be the main pivot 
in all planning”, said Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference. 

'‘As far as the world is concerned the problem of production has been success- 
fully solved” continued Pt. Nehru. “It may be that in India, due to foreign 
domination and other causes, we have not been able to solve the problem of pro- 
duction successfuly, but even so the problem of distribution should receive our 
attention in the main. Distribution has to be planned. This is the main idea before 
the National Planning Committee.” 

He said that the people believed that the Committee would build some factories 
and set up some heavy industries, that is, it would concentrate on production, but 
with already so many vested interests in India it would be undesirable to add 
further interests in planning India's economy. In fact, said Pt. Nehru, these 
vested interests went to the very root of the problem. The Committee must have 
the power to implement its decisions, which it would be impossible to have without 
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political freedom. That, in turn, depended upon economic freedom and economic 
freedom could not be achieved unless m dealt with the vested interests. “Thus, in 
one sense”, said Pt. Nehru, “it may be that the Committee was only thinking in 
the air and indulging in a good exercise for the mind. But it is preparing for the 
future. The task before the Committee is very comprehensive and it will be enough 
if the Committee could indicate the lines for the future and give us something to 
think about and act upon. The twenty-nine sub-committees will submit their 
reports in the middle of March. In the first week of April the National Planning 
Committee will meet to consider these reports and make a draft report. The final 
report will be ready by the end of June. 

“The economic ills of the world are not due to individuals but to fundamental 
economic causes. The old capitalistic system has broken up and with the end of 
this war we will finally see the last of it Some form of State control of produc- 
tion, transport^ and distribution not only nationally, as due to the exigencies of the 
war, but also internationally will gradually come to its own.” 

Talking of the new system, Pt. Nehru said that although many things had 
tarnished the idealism of the new system which had arisen in Russia and although 
one disapproved of some of the political trends in Russia, one thing was certain, 
that the economic foundations of Russia were sound and they did point a way to 
the final solution. “There is no way out except a socialist economy. Political 
democracy has failed to make it successful. It must be allied with economic 
democracy and it must be based on socialism. Of course, to apply every thing 
blindly to India from Russia will be foolish. The essential thing is to solve the 
problem of distribution without which everything else will go by the board.” 

In conclusion^ referring to the stress laid by the Congress on village indus- 
dnstries and Khadi, Pt, Nehru said that some people found a conflict between the 
place of big industries and that of village industries in the scheme of India's 
planned economy. But the matter, if gone into deeply, would show that in the 
present state of India's economy, it was necessary that both village industries and 
big industries should work and be built up in co-ordination. No country could be 
free or keep its independence without developing big industries. For one thing, 
it could not have proper defence services. However, for India the development of 
big industries did not seem to be near for a generation at least. Village industries 
were necessary,^ but they could develop only with State action in the form of pro- 
^tion, which involved economic and political independence, and to retain indepen- 
dence in the economic sense, big indnatries were necessary. “Thus, I want in- 
austnalisation in India as much as anybody else. 1 also think that village 
induBtnes are essential and should be developed in co-ordination with biff 
industries.” 


The All India Statistical Conference 

Third Session — ^Madras — 5rd, Jannary 1940 
The Welcome Address 

Bis Excellency Lord ErsMne, the Governor of Madas inanonrated on 
fed. JanuOT 1940, the third session of the All-India Statistical Conference at 
the Senate House of the Madras University. Prof, Harold Hotelling presided 
Mr. K F. ftVt ChMrman of the Reception Committee, extended a cordial 
welcome to the deflates and said that in the present age statistics nlaved an 

iae.-whether industries, labour or commerce. 
Whether they wanted to build up a labour policy or to have industrial plannine 
mlleetion M statistics had to be undertaken, as without such statistics there wm 
tonnd to be uncertainty as to the facts on which the conclusions were to be 
Hecessary that periodical statistics relating to all economic 
quMbons should be compiled in all provinces and preferably on an all-India 
tes. It was but therefore, that legislation should be adopted both by the 

L^slatur^ enabling competent authorities to collect 
ufonnabon where they were available. 

referred to hdpful part that statistical investigation had plaved 

promoting national planning and 
^ University of Madras on giving statistics a place in the 
Oorae m Econonucs. But considering the great importance of statis&s 
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in all economic studies, it might, he thought, be desirable to have statistics as 
compulsory part of B. A. Honours and Pass Courses on Economics. It \TOuld 
also be useful if students, after graduating themselves, spent at least sis months 
in practical application of their studies for the advancement of rural economy 
and collection of statistics relating to the different aspects of village life. 

Mr. Giri nest emphasised the need for constituting a Provincial Board of 
Economics vrith the assistance of the Economics Department of the University, 
of _ the _ various professors and lecturers of the Universities and colleges, and 
trained investigators. The graduates should come under the supervision of this 
Board, and the Board, in its turn, must depute them to some villages in the 
districts to which the graduates belonged and asked to have a survey on the lines 
indicated. Concluding, Mr. Giri hoped that the Conference, consisting as it did 
of experts, would give a lead to the whole country in the matter of the development 
of statistics. It was indeed gratifying that they had as the President of this 
Conference Professor _ Hotelling, distinguished Statistician and ex- President of the 
International Economic Society, The Conference was bound to be a great 
success under his distinguished presidency. 

Mr. Giri welcomed Professor Hotelling and His Excellency the Governor 
and requested His Excellency to open the Conference. 

Goyisenor’s Opening Speech 

Ms Excellency the Governor, declaring the Conference open, offered them, 
as Head of the province, a very sincere and cordial welcome to Madras, and 
heartily associated himself with the sentiments which the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee had already expressed to the same effect. ‘^Our City and 
University”, His Excellency said, ‘"are honoured indeed by the presence of so 
many scholars of eminence and we consider it fortunate that Madras has been 
chosen as the seat of this All-India Conference of first-rate importance.” 

“So far as India is concerned”, His Excellency continued, “advance in the 
theory and practice of statistical methods has not long passed the stage of infancy. 
The general public, as a whole, still view the collection of statistics with a very 
jaundiced eye. The householder, the large scale agriculturist, and the employer 
of labour lament, or vehemently object, when presented with demands for statistical 
information. It would be interesting to know whether even statisticians themselves 
chafe on being presented with forms to fill up at census time. 

“But for all that, we must have facts and figures. No efficiently planned 
progress in the economic field is possible without them. In this disturbed 
world of ours to-day we are faced with one incontrovertible fact. It is that 
present day economics seem to have out-run our ability to regulate and 
control them— or even to sort accurately the perplexing and infinitely compli- 
cated economic relationships between one nation and another, or among vaiious 
interests within the same state. Overproduction, unequal distribution of goods, 
cycles of depression and such like phenomena are but the symptoms of an 
economic malady. Its causes must be diagnosed, and a suitable cure devised. 
The present century has seen several attempts to this end— five year plans, ten 
year plans and so forth, but unfortunately in some cases there is grave doubt 
whether the cure has not proved much worse than the disease I 

“But this is where the statistician and his studies are of the most vital 
importance. I would repeat— we need more data and the most scientific use of 
such data. The growth and movement of population, the effect of taxation 
and regulation on industry, the factors which control and affect exploitation 
of agricultural and mineral resources, the fluctuations of trade, banking and 
exchange ; nutritional, educational and public health trends— to mention only a 
few— all are susceptible of such statistical analysis as will, if the results be properly 
co-ordinated, provide the only solid basis for national and international economic 
planning. 

‘*Your own researches have already been of the^ greatest use in many 
subsidiary, yet highly important, aspects of internal administration, and we expect 
still further advantages to accrue from the work which the Institute is doing and 
is encouraging others to do. 

“Here I feel that I must make a special mention of the services of Professor 
Mahalanobis, the Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Institute, to statistical 
progress in India. Commencing his work on a voluntary basis more than fifteen 
years ago, he gradually gathered an organisation around him. The studies in 
which he had his helpers engaged from time to time in an advisory capacity to 
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various Provincial Governments, soon won him a well deserved recognition, and 
once financial assistance was forthcoming, _ the Laboratory which Professor 
Mahalanobis had created developed into the Institute as it is now. It would be 
difiiciilt adequately to appreciate the value to India of this great piece of creative 
endeavour. 

"Finally, T must congratulate the Conference on having secured as its visiting 
President for this year a scientist of the calibre of Professor Hotelling. A glance 
at the list of his publications is enough to indicate the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his achievements in the sphere of statistical research, I feel sure that 
under his guidance the deliberations of this Conference will be both successful and 
beneficial, I have now great pleasure in calling upon Professor Hotelling.'^ 

Peesidential Address 


Prof, Harold Hotelling then delivered his presidential address. He said 

Statistics in India has had a brilliant beginning. The superior standards of 
work exemplified by the Statistical laboratory at the Presidency College and by 
the papers published in Sankliya, have given a solid basis in the ornanisation and 
activities of the Indian Statistical fnstitute, have made an impression in all parts 
of the world where statistics is cultivated as a scholarly subject. Official and 
semi-official inquiries on a variety of subjects, such for example as that relating to 
the acreage under jute, bid fair soon to attain a reliability in this country 
surpassing that of corresponding inquiries in countries in which statistical 
investigations have been carried on over a longer period. 

To a very great extent this development is due to^ the inspired zeal and 
scientific talents of one man, Professor P. C. Malialanobis. His work, and that of 
members of his laboratory group, have been fundamental not only in exemplifying 
the use of proper statistical methods already worked out, showing the way for 
others also to use with confidence these ix)werful tools of inquiry and inference, 
but also in developing new methods appropriate to situations not^ covered by 
previous methodological research. 

Another cause of the auspicious character of the beginning that has been made 
of statistical work in India is that this country has never been encumbered with 
the mass of inaccurate, inefficient and obsolete statistical methods and notions that 
elsewhere have impeded progress. This advantage has an industrial analogy. When 
Germany and Japan emerged late from their backward feudal conditions and 
embarks on modern industrial life they astounded the world with the speed of 
their development and quickly outdistanced long-established competitors. The 
fundamental reason for this seems to be that they were not loaded do.^n with 
decrepit old machinery or (what is even more important) decrepit old ideas and 
methods which in other countries had come by long usage to be regarded almost 
as divine revelation, India is to-day unencumbered by a great body of superstitions 
which, in countries where statistical methods of some sort have long been used, 
stand as a massive barrier against the intrusion of superior methods and ideas! 
There is reason to think that in the absence of these superstitious bamers, and 
with the excellent start that has been made, statistical theory and statistical 
practice will rise rapidly in India to heights not yet dreamed of just as industrial 
development increased most rapidly where it was newest. 

Aid to Improve Human Life 

The many ways in which statistical methods and statistical data are 
capable of improving human life, through the natural and the social sciences and 
in induBt37 and economic activities of myriad kinds, are only beginning to be 
understood in spite of their truly impressive accomplishments. The chaste 
beauty and intellectual delights of the theory of statistical inference reo-arded 
as the offspring of mathematics and inductive logic, are known at present only 
to a few deptees ; but this theory is bound in time to receive a wider appreciation 
tad a higher valuation even apart from its practical usefulness in the form of 
applications. Such appreciation will secure for statistical methods and statistical 
tb^ the interest and support which is necessary to enable their full potentialities 
brmging new liglit and new vigour to every department of 


riifi statistical Huperatitions of which I speak are the vestigial straotures 
r^amg from bjgone methods and notions of many periods, but come largely 
bmaa the ;^pitBnBt movement in ecienee with which the nineteenth century 
flw-ooirertea the qpeeulahye tendeneia of earlier times. nPhis T>in«feenth-century 
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empiricism emphasised facts as against theories, and in some minds became 
hypertrophied into an unwillingness to interpret observations in the light of the 
theory of errors of ^ observations. The facts, and the facts alone, were regarded 
as worthy of real consideration, and any imaginative interpretation was to be 
frowned upon severely. This attitude led for example to the tabulation of official 
statistics in forms which greatly diminished their usefulness to the seeker after 
underlying causes and tendencies, sacrificing much of the valuable information 
inherent in them by such procedures as excessively coarse and irregular grouping, 
and the neglect of gross-tabulation whose results might have revealed much 
regarding social and economic forces. 

Mathematics and Statistics 

Another consequence of the prevalent hypertrophied empiricism has been 
a separation from the mathematical theory of statistics and probability 
of the processes of inventing statistical methods and procedures and of choosing 
among those available. Exam})les of this unnatural separation will be apparent 
at a glance at any one of numerous text-books on statistics used widely in 
colleges in some countries. The boast of those books is that they do not 
require any kno\yledge of mathematics and can be understood by any one. Early 
in the book there is usufilly an extended discussion of various kinds of averages, 
such as arithmetic, geometric and harmonic means, the median, and the mode. 
The choice to be made by the statistician among these various measures of 
centra] value is gravely discussed in terms of ease of calculation and other 
])roperlies of secondary importance, without any mention wharsover of the vital 
fact that the most accurate estimate of a central value in terms of observations is 
a function of the form of the frequency distribution, determinable together with 
a measure of its accuracy by the mathematical methods of the theory of estimation. 
Later in the book there is likely to be a long chapter or series of chapters on 
time series, with many illustrations of procedures bat with a total disregard 
of the problem of making inferences from time series with the help of the theory 
of probability. Many pages are devoted in some of these books to teaching bad 
methods of dealing with seasonal variation, sedular trend, correlation and regression. 
One method of calculating seasonal variation propounded in numerous such 
books, and even to-day being taught to thousands of students by laborious 
numerical drilling, is not only inefficient in the modern sense of losing a large 
part of the information intrinsic in the data, but involves ^ an altogetlser excessive 
amount of computational work in comparison with simpler and more accurate 
methods *, and besides all this, gives adjustments for seasonality that in many 
cases leave tlie adjusted series with obvious traces of seasonal variation. To the 
great fnndameiifcal advances in the theory and technique of statistical inference 
that have been made in recent decades some of these books remain completely 
indifferent. 

Defect in Teaching of Statistics 

What is true of the text-books must be assumed to be true also of a great 
number of teachers of statistics. In countries where statistics has become an 
old subject of instruction it is quite common to find it taught by instructors 
who not only are without any fundamental knowledge of the subject but, through 
lack of preparation in matheraalics and statistical theory, are unable even to read 
the current literature of the subject they are teaching. Whereas university teaching 
in most subjects is supposed to be in the hands of those who have specialised 
in their respective subjects to the extent of contributing to them, it has come 
to be thought in some places that a siifiieient qualification for a teacher of 
statistics is a knowledge of some field in which statistics is applied. 

Mathematics is neglected in connection with the teaching of statistics 
on the ground that the students would not understand it. Perhaps a better 
reason is that the teachers and the authors of the boobs do not understand it. 
Because of the failure to go through the mathematical derivations of statistical 
formulae in the process of teaching them, mistakes are perpetuated and multiplied, 
copied from text-book to text-book, and accepted and incorporated into statistical 
practice by credulous students who have never learned to examine critically the 
derivations and full meanings. An instance of this sort of thing is displayed by 
the so-called standard error of the coefficient of rank con'elation. Walter 0. 
Eels, in the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 1929, gave an 
amusing compilation of numerous versions of this formula taken from different 
text-books, differing apparently because of accumulated copying errors from each 
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other and from that given in a paper of Karl Pearson’s from^ which ultimately 
they were supposed to have been derived* The comedy is heightened by the 
discovery that this paper oi Pearson’s is not mathematically rigorous, and we 
have no very good reason to think that the various authors would have given 

the correct instruction to their readers even if they had all copied with more care. 

Position in India 

This phase in the development of statistics from which Western countries 
are now emerging with considerable difficulty, seems to have been skipped in 
India. No one in this country, so far as I can find, is engaged in promulgating 
unsound statistical methods. Moreover, constructive research of a fundamental 

sort is going on, as is evidenced in the pages of Sankhya where the mathematical 
contributions of R. G. Bose, S. N. Roy, P. V. Siikhatme, K. R. Nair and others 
have won recognition throughout the world, and by the very substantial 
contributions to statistical theory by Indians published in other countries. The 
pages of Sankhya and of other journals also bear witness to the intelligent 
application of statistical methods, with frequent minor additions to them, having 
general value, by workers in the various sciences, in industry, and in 

agricultural research. 

The stage is thus set for a great development of sound statistics in this 
country. Application usually lags behind theory by a considerable number of years. 
This lag has been growing smaller. The properties of the conic sections worked 
out by Greek geometers were not applied until two thousand years later, when 
they were ready for the work of Kepler and Copernicus and played an essential 
part in the development of modern science. On the other hand, only a few decades 
elapsed between the discovery of electromagnetic induction by Faraday and Henry 
and the establishment of an electric power industry based on the use of this 
principle in dynamos. More recent discoveries in pure science have found their 
first applications in still less time, but continue indefinitely to jield new human 

values, The pure theory of statistics now being developed can likewise be depended 
upon to bring about, in a relatively short time, an increasing stream of new human 
value of the most diverse sorts. 

The great mistake that is always being made is to undervalue pure science 
and abstract theory in comparison with the more direct and obvious values of 
applied science, inventions, machines, and techniques. In statistics this has meant a 
concentration on practical applications, without troubling too much about the 
quality of ihe staiistical tools used in them. I have often heard economic 
statisticians quote the assertion that it is foolish to use a fine razor to do the work 
of an axe, apparently feeling that this means that their bad data call for the use of 
bad statistical methods, whereas actually the vei^ fact of the excessive irregularity 
of economic data r^uires accurate treatment in order to extract the small amount 
of valuable information that is in them from the large irrelevant portions. And so 
the axe is used on a good deal of statistieal material that might yield somethin o* 
quite useful under more intelligent treatment. The real reason underlying such 
wasteful procedures is an ignorance of fundamental theory that leads to an aversion 
to it. An essential part of the development of statistics should be a close attention 
and a high regard for the mathematical and logical foundations. It is only in this 
way that proper teaching of statistics, sound practice, and continued pro^^ress can 
be insured. “ 

Statistical Institutes Work Reviewed 

Prof, P. C, MaJialanohis of the Statistical Institute. Calcutta, reviewed the 
activities of the All- India Statistical Conference daring the last year and said that 
they deemed it a privilege to have the opportunity of holding the annual conference 
in Madras which had “an established tradition for statistical work and a great 
reputation for mathematical researches,” Statistics had its origin in statecraft and 
had always l>ceii intimately connected with public administration ; and they 
therefore, felt greatly honoured and encouraged by His Excellency’s presence ou 
this occasion as it set the seal of approval of the head of the Government of the 
Province on the proceedings. He thanked Mr. V. V. Giri for his active sympathy 
and help as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Thomas and other 
members ot the Reception Committee for the excellent arrangements made by them 
for the Confer^ce. Professorially, Mr. Harold Hotelling represented both 
mati^aties and economics— the two disciplines which supplied the verv 
foondatioas of modOT statisticB ; but it was as something more than 
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mathematiciaa or an economist, namely, as an eminent statistician that they 
welcomed him that day. 

Proceeding, Prof. Mahalanobis said that statistics was becoming more and 
more an alhpervading subject, because the basic purpose of statistical science was 
to devise efficient methds by which information might be collected, usually and 
preferably in a quantitative form, for being used in all spheres of human 

knowledge and activities, The aim is to gather the largest amount of relevant 
information with the smallest expenditure of time, energy, and money ; and also 
to do this in such a way that the information might be used with scientific 

precision, and the reliability of the material might be assessed with objective 

validity. _ Statistical science was a pre-requisite for all other sciences in which 
information in a quantitative form was necessary, for progress. Statistics was also 
indispensable in all practical activities of human society in which directed effort 
must be based on objective knowledge for the achievement of success. Statistics, in 
fact, had its origin in social needs ; and more than other sciences it had always 
had its chief source of inspiration in problems of human welfare. Statistical 

science thus gained its real significance from the social background of man. 
Whatever success the Statistical Institute had attained in its work was due to its 
keeping this guiding motive steadfastly in view. It had been their constant 
endeavour to show that statistics could be directly useful in practical affairs. It 
had been their good fortune to have succeeded in doing so effectively in some 
important schemes ; and they were gratified at the increasing measure of public 
recognition of the statistical science. 

Pro/. Mahalanobis then dealt at length with different methods of statistical 
compilation, such as complete enumeration, and random sampling and said that 
the greater part of the work of statistical institutes daring the year under review 
was concerned with researches in “sampling theory” and ‘'the design of experimenis” 
as well as the practical technique of the sampling method. There was urgent need 
for developing suitable technique in regard to crop forecasts at reasonable cost and 
the sampling method ofiered the only possible line of advance in this connection. 
The Professor then described statistical investigations conducted in regard to crop 
cutting, sugarcane pests, labour statistics, diet and health surveys. The forthcoming 
census, the speaker continued, was likely to afford considerable scope for the 
application of modern sratistical methods. He hoped it would be possible to 
organise a number of socio-economic sample enquiries to supplement the population 
census in 1941. 

White it was gratifying to find that the need for the use of modern statistical 
methods was being increasingly realised, there was no arrangement in India to 
provide whole time training in statistics. The demand for such training was so 
insistent that a class was opened in Calcutta last year. But there could be no 
guarantee of the supply of trained statisticians in requisite numbers until 
satisfactory arrangements were made for training by the Central Government and 
the Universities. 

Dr. P, J. Thomas’ Address 

Dr. P. J. ThomaSy President of the Madras Branch of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and General Secretary of the Conference, proposing a vote of thanks to 
His Excellency and the delegates, said that the Madras Branch was only two years 
old, but University had engaged itself in statistical studies for many years. The 
Institute at Calcutta, under the able guidance of Prof. Mahalanobis, was doing 
admirable work, especially in theoretical statistics, and his studies had been helpful 
in regard to crop forecasting and measuring of foods. lu Madras, they were trying 
to specialise in ecoomic applications oi statistics. After all, statistics arose as 
political arithmetic. Prom the beginning, it dealt with the measuring of the things 
that interested the State— population, production, trade, prices, wages, national 
income, and public finances. It was these chiefly that they had been studying in 

Madia^.^^^^ ^ certain amount of theoretical analysis was essential for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in any branch of science, there was, Dr. Thomas continued, the 
danger of its being overdone in certain branches of knowledge. If economics was to 
have any real practical value and economists were to give useful guidance to policy, 
they had to make statistical analysis of economic problems. W''ith the growth of 
Government control in many fields of economic activity, it had become essential for 
governments and politicians to measure the results of policies and this could 
be done only with the yardstick of facts and figures. Whatever the condition 
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elsewhere, statisticiaas in India could not make any contribution to economic 
thought nor give any assistance to the formulation of policy unless they 
patiently collected the facts of economic life and analysed problems statistically. 
It was this conviction that had made the Madras University specialise in 
detailed surveys of economic conditions, rural and urban and study and 
interpretation of the statistics o£ industry, agriculture, and foreign trade published 
by the Government from time to time. 

Reliable primary data, Dr. Thomas continued, were essential for proper 
statistical analysis of economic problems. Collection of such data on a wide 
scale was really the work of governments and the academic students could 
only help in using them for economic analysis. The Uiiiversity could— and, 
he hoped, would— foster the study of statistics by introducing it more widely 
in its Degree courses and instituting a separate Dii)loma in Statistics. With 
the introduction of various measures of economic amelioration, it had become 
imperative for provincial governments to collect and interpret statistics on a 
growing range of subjects* It was not enough to make sporiidic enquiries. 
The Madras Government were the first provincial Government to attach a 
trained statistician to the Industries Department. Much valuable information 
had thus been collected about family budgets, ])rices, and trade conditions and 
was maintaining a cost of living index of labourers in the City. It was time 
they went further, for there was need for a standing Board or Bureau of 

Economic Enquiry which would, ^ besides making any investigations the Govern- 
ment might need from time to time, also carry on a continuous interpretation 
of economic phenomena. Ho hoped that this question would soon engage the 
attention of the Government A more intensive study of economic 'statistics 
was essential to-day in India. In Madras, they were working on this convic- 
tion and it would, he said, be their endeavour to develop here a Scliool of 

Economic Statistics. It gave them great pleasure to welcome Rrofessor Hotelling 
who ably combined ■ the two loles of economist and statistician. From its 
inception, statistical science had been connected with the work of the State 
and it was but fitting that the administrative head of the State in Madras 

should open the Conference. On behalf of economic staiisticians he thanked 
His Excellency for initiating in the presidency various important policies of 

economic amelioration which they hoped would contribute greatly to the 
welfare of its teeming millions. The session then adjourned. 

Mr. Yeats on aim o! Census 


In connection with the session of the Conference, a discussion was held 
on the 4th. January at the Senate Room, Ohepauk, on ‘'Census and population 
statistics”. Mr* JL W, if. YtaUs, i,c.s , Census Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, presided. 

Mr. Yeatts, in the course of his address, observed that the statistical field 
of India was crying out for a harvest of information ; but they had to get 
more reapers into it. Though he happened to be the Census Commissioner 
he took a wider view of his position and functions. They should not really 
look at the past at all. They should observe in the present for the future 
He would like to throw a much longer beam ahead and try to see what the 
developments of Indian economic and administrative life would be and what 
part the census should play in that life. 

His ideal was, Mr. Yeatts continued, that every citizen should be a field 
observer. One of the drawbacks and weaknesses of statistics in all countries 
was the distance that so often occurred between the original phenomena to be 
recorded and the first wcurrence or presence of a person with the necessary 
outlook or training to chwk, criticise or test them in time. They should aim 
at mwowing that gap. The idea of accurate observation was a thing which 
could be^ taught to students in schools. Children, being usually more 
detached in their amch than adults, were within their own fields the 

observers of all. If their whole body of citizens were observers, then 
they could replace second-hand or even third-hand by first-hand data. Thev 
»“^«dual aspects both for their own and for their typical 

Heu^ WOTd “typical” for a reason, Mr. Yeatts added. They had in 
India a i^pulatnm of i^tmental dimensions. They wished to have a great 

, expressed in statistical tables. But 
the mate plijacd preparation of a smgle table for a population of 375 million^ 
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was an extensive and expensive labour. If they could, through improvement 
in their own equipment or skill, so lessen their error and extend their scope, 
that they could establish types from which they could accurately project the 
whole they had before them the possibility of a far more useful application of 
their limited and relatively inextensible financial resources. That was, of course, 
sampling and safety first should be the motto of all sampling activities. Once 
they had a sufficient cadre of reliable observers in close and regular contact 
with phenomena then they should be able to derive all the information^ they 
required from an examination of material regularly produced day by day in the 
life of the country. 

Dealing next with the great potentialities of vital statistics, Mr. Teatts said 
that if their vital statistics were even rational in their content, they should be well 
on the way to a clearer appreciation of what had been called India’s population 
problem. He would like to ask this time such questions as the age of mothers at 
the birth of their first child and the number of children born. He hoped that this 
would make the vital statistics authorities in the Provinces and the States to add 
this information also to their system of birth reporting. Pointing out that the 
latest report of the Public Health Commissioner was for 1937, Mr. Yeatts said that 
this was due to the fantastic delays of some parts of the country in sending their 
reports. Vital statistics related to incidents happening every day and at any hour 
of the day and a proper system should concentrate on making the report of such 
incidents as easy and almost automatic as possible. Was there any reason why 
they should not widen the lists of persons to whom such reports might be made ? 
At the end of a seiies of broadcast talks from Delhi he had suggested a synoptic 
vision which looked at the census not as an activity in itself but as part of the 
general scheme, of administration and information the country needed and designed 
to take a proper place in that scheme, linked up efficiently but without overlapping 

with all the other elements. « -jT.-i.TJi. t. j 

Dealing next with the census operations, Mr. Yeatts said that it had two broad 
and distinguishable spheres. The first was enumeration and the other ^ tabulation. 
They had to make sure that the entire population was asked the questions decided 
upon. In England the house-holder was the enumerator and the so-called 
enumerator was merely a distributor and collector of forms. This system was out 
of the question in India on account of wide-spread illiteracy nor was it possible to 
pay the enumerators as in America. The problem had been solved in the past on 
account of the public spirit of the people who did the enumeration. India had 
arrived at the great truth that where fundamental matters of social observation 
were concerned, the citizen should be the observer and be prepared to assist^ the 
State in that capacity. This was a spirit which they should preserve for all times. 
In the royfcwari areas, particularly in South India, they had village officers with 
previous experience of census work. He would like to see constant thought being 
devoted as to how they could use these factors to bring in regularly the information 


Mr. Y'eatts stated that he proposed to print forms with only numbers for the 
questions framed on an all-India basis. The actual questions could be made known 
throuoh local presses. The questions should elicit the sort of information the 
country wanted now or might require for the future. Certain questions like age 
and occupation had to be asked. The process of tabulating such essential 
information would require a lot of money and only a little would be left for other 
questions. Further every question they prescribed had to be asked by the 
enumerator. He was the man to bring home the goods and they must study him 
and see that he understood those questions periecUy. , .t ui- • -i - 

Prof P 0. Mahalanohis agreed with Mr. Aeatts that the public spmt m 
India should be fully utilised for the collection of informarion. P*itting in a plea 
for supplementing the census by special surveys, he said thaL there .^nnld Be a 
permanent census organisation in the country. If 

census should try a few experiments in some things. There was no donbt a g^d 
1 mo£ latent spirit in the country ; but the iimiauve must come from the top. 
His plea was for conducting sample surveys covering demographic and economm 
social enauiries. For such work, non-official statistical workers could be drafted 
in ' but they must work under the guidance of the Census Commissioner. Finally, 
he uleaded for the preservation of the census slips for use later on. 

Dr p i Toma^ said that the ensuing census was going to be a very im- 
nortant one as it was coming after a period of severe ill-balanc^ 

Lonomy in which too many people depended on land h^ been the bane of this 
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country for long and students of economics were scanning the occupational tables 
in suecessbe censuses to see if more of the people had been taking to industrial 
pursuits. Great progress had since been made in industries and it would be 
interesting to know how this large industrial advance had affected their occupational 


After pleading for a separate census of production, which would bring in 
information about organised industries, Dr. Tomas said that in India organised 
industries accounted for only a fraction of the total industrial population, lie 
great bulk of them pursued hadicrafts in their own cottage and statistics of this 
larges mass of people could only be gathered through a careful use of the occupa- 
tional tables in the general census. Owing to the rajiid advance in industrial 
production, unemployment had increased among handicraftsmen. Only a small 


.uoiu ftwovAwgu uj LUC iiiuuDuiirOi uuwic U1 uUcifl liiaU 

gone to land which was already under a heavy pressure and others had migrated 
to towns in search of work. Those who talked of rapid mechanisation knew little 
of the misery that it might cause in the peculiar circumstances of India. 

Dr. Thomas urged that there should be some uniformity in the classification 
of occupations from census to census. This had not been the case in India. If 
tile caste column was dropped, occupational tables become more accurate. He also 
thought that the entries in the column 'infirmities’ were of little reliability. For 
information, relating to deafness, blindness etc,, they might utilise the Public 
Health Department from time to time, 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that a great deal of valuable information collect- 
ed at the census was left unutilised. The original sheets, which would provide 
valuable materials for economic research might be handed over to the Universities 

Mr. i. 0. Mk/ee ofBarodasaid that if it was not possible to have ’a 
permanent census department, they might undertake special surveys in certain 
directions. For instance, they might take up the question of fertility in Govern- 
mept servants or in people engaged in certain professions. This could be done 
easily provided they made a start from now. In the vital statistics, the age of the 
mother at the time of ie first child birth was not given. This was a neeessarv 
information. Forreeording the age in Jhe Census, they might give the completed 
y^ and months. Mr. Mukheriee was in favour of the retention of the ‘infirmities’ 
column, for he said that this at least gave them some information, regarding blind- 
ness, deafness, leprosy, etc., from decade. The meeting then tei-minated, 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Animal Session— New Delhi— 30tb. March 1940 
The PEEaiDENTIAL Addeess 

The annual session of the federation of Indian Chambers of Commence and 
Industry was held at New Delhi on the 80th. March 1940 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabhapati Mudaliar, who in the course of his address 
observed 

“The outbreak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesv the shape 
of things to come but 1 have no doubt in my mind that, if prop'erlv utilised, 
the situation created by the present war would enable India to secure her 
legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of economic power, and 
to rise to the full stature of her economic development”. 

"We assemble here to-day against a tragic international political background. 
During my tenure of office, the growing international tension culminated in 
another major European conflict for the second time within the life-time of 
a generation. The political events in Europe were not without their effect 
on the political situation in India. In so far as His Excellency the Viceroy 
has pronounced that the political goal of India is the attainment of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster variety the declaration is, in my opinion, a 

welcome one. I believe that a considerable section of Indian public opinion 
would have been satisfied if His Majesty’s Government had given a very 
clear indication of the exact period within which this goal would be realised 
by India without the least room for procrastination. I still hope that the 

intentions of His Majesty’s Govei-nment in this regard would be made fully 

clear and unambiguous. As representatives of the commercial and industrial 

interests of the country we are much concerned in the preservation of 
internal tranquillity. Economic progress becomes impossible without political 
stability. Unfortunately, events during the recent weeks are making it 
increasingly clear that unless wiser counsels prevail in time and men of 
goodwill spare no pains to avert any internal commotion and disorder, the 
country will be plunged in an unprecedented and serious political upheaval 
which will be disastrous not only to our political progress and economic 
prosperity but also to the interests of the United Kingdom in more senses 
than one. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against wMch we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my mind that, if properly 
utilised, the situation created by the present war would enable India to 
secure her legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of economic 
power, and to rise to the full stature of her economic development. 

Govt.’s Attithdb to Ihdxjstey 

Here I cannot but observe that the attitude of the Government of 
India towards Indian industry and commerce, since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, does not appear to be vei 7 helpful. It is unfortunate that the 
Government should have thought it wise to impose heavy burdens on Indian 
industry and commerce, in the form of new taxes, such as the Excess Profits 
Tax, the increase in the Eailway rates and fares and the increases in the 
Sugar Excise and Petrol duty, at a time when the commercial community 
looked forward to the Government to give thor help for bringing about a 
rapid advance towards industrialisation. 

Another important consideration which I would like to point out is the fact 
that the ability of the Indian industrialists to seize the present opportunity for forging 
ahead and making a rapid advance towards industrialisation will depend largely 
upon the attitude of Indian labour during the course of the war. I have every 
sympathy for the legitimate grievances of the wage-earners in India but I should 
like my friends in the Labour Camp to remember that India has much leeway to 
make up towards full-fledged industrialisation and during the transition period 
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any extravag;flnt concessions would severely cripple her competitive position m& a-vis 
the foreign industrialists. In this connection, I would also emphasise the need for 
co-ordinating labour legislation and making it applicable to all India to arrest the 
increasing tendency of the industries to shift from the British Indian Provinces to 
the Indian States. 

Teade Ageeements 


Early in the past year, the Government of India opened negotiations with 
the Government of Japan for the renewal of the In do- Japanese Trade Convention 
and Protocol of 1937. The negotiations betwep the two Governments are still in 
progress. As you may he aware, the non-official advisers have submitted a unani- 
mous report and earnescly hope that Government would give their serious considera- 
tion to their views while negotiating the new agreement. I also urge upon the 
the Government of India the importance of an early conclusion of the new Trade 
Treaty between the two countries. The question of our trade treaties with other 
countries such as Japan, Burma, Ceylon, and the proposed Treaty of Commerce 
and Narigation with the United States of America remind me of the miserable 
plight in which thousands of our fellow-countrymen are placed in some of the 
countries of the British Empire, such as South Africa, Burma, Ceylon and some 
other parts of the worlds like Belgian Congo and Abyssinia. It is the fundamental 
duty of the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
to secure the just rights and privileges of the Indian nationals w^ho have settled 
abroad and I earnestly request the Governmeut to utilise every means in their 
power to safeguard the position and status of our nationals abroad who have 
by their labour and by their resources contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and the prosperity of the countries which they have adopted. 

Two other questions which I would like to refer to are : (1) the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Ooimcil of 1936 which embodied the 


provisions of the Niemeyer Aw'ard, and (2) the proposed census of production. It 
is reported that the Governnient of India have under consideration a scheme to 
organise a census of production of all the large-scale organised industries in the 
country. Most of the progressive industrial countries have enacted laws for the 
taking of a compulsory periodical census of production. I welcome the belated 
intention of the Governmeut to take a census of production of organised industries, 
but I would urge them to extend the scope of the census by applying it 
also to the minor and small industries in this country. So far as the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council (1936), which embodied the provi- 
sions of the Niemeyer Award, is concerned, 1 would very earnestly draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the fact that the amendment of any important 
part of the constitution which has far-reaching consequences on the prospects 
of the successful working of provincial autonomy, at a time when the majority of 
the respqnrible Governments have ceased to operate, is likely to seriously undermine 
the public confidence in the Provinces and to aggravate the difficulties of the 
Provincial Governments when the normal working of the constitution is restored. 

The _ most obvious effect of the war on Indian economy is that it has created 
an appreciable increase in the demand for a number of India’s primary products 
and ^ has to some extent enhanced the prices at which they can be sold. In my 
opinion there is no case for the control of prices of our exportable agricultural 
commoditiw and any attempt to check the prices when they are just recovering 
from the abnormally low levels which have prevailed during the last decade, would 
amount to deliberately denying to the cultivator his legitimate right to utilise 
the pr^ent op;Mrtunity lor recouping his resources which were severely depleted as 
a T^ult of the depression. The rise in the prices of and the increase in the demand 
for Indian agricultural produce is bound to result in an increase in the purchasing 
^wer of our masses. I would, in this connection, urge the Reserve Bank of 
India to expxore the possibilities of encouraging habits of saving amongst our 
rural population, by the^ special Savings Certificates for the exclusive 

benefit of the rural population. To be attractive, the Savings Certificates should 

interest, and be easily realizable, preferably at 
par. the Reserve Bank must endeavour to keep a substantial gold reserve 
as a bachng against these Certificates. 

Another splmre in wWch the war has produced striking changes is in the 
sphere of our foreign trada Oiy ext^nal trade is likely to benefit from the present 
^^eney as % r^t of substantial increase in -the demand for India’s ^staple 
cffittmoditieB, ,the puces at which our exports are being sold abroad 
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and the direct purchases made in India on behalf of the Allied Governments. The 
increase in the value and volume of our esporls is. to some extent, likely to be 
offset by the complete elimination of our trade with our enemies, by the inconve- 
niences to our normal trade with the neutrals and by the lack of adequate shipping 
space for our exports to various international markets. 

I would urge the Goverument to set up an Expert Council, consisting of 
the representatives of Indian industry and commerce and to administer the 
provisions of the vaiioiis controls (export, import aud exchange) in consultation 
with such a body. 

Accumulation of Steulim Eeboduces 

Another problem in the realm of our external trade is the fact that the 
relatively greater increase in the value and volume of our exports compared with 
our imports is bound to result in a large favourable balance of trade and lead to 
an enormous accumulation of Jiiterliug resources held in London on our account. 
How and in what manner we can convert these Sterling resources with a view to 
receiving the full value of the payments for our exports which are at present 
being made in terms of Sterling, is a problem which deserves the most serious 
consideration and careful thought at the present juactiire. I welcome the announce- 
ment of the Government to utilize a part of our Sterling resources for the 
conversion of our present Sterling obligations into Rupee obligations. My only 
hope is that the Government would bring about this conversion in the light of 
capacity of the Indian money maiket to absorb the Rupee securities, I would, 
in this connection, diaw the earnest attention of the Government to a strong feeling 
in the country that in view of the uncertainty about the luLiire of Sterling, it 
is advisable that we should utilise part of these Sterling resources to purchase 
gold so as to build up a large gold reserve and also partly to build up a reserve 
of an alternate strong currency such as dollar. I would urge the same consideration 
to the disposal of the proceeds of our silver sales which are at present being kept 
in the form of Sterling in London. India is a debtor country and her whole 
financial stability is based upon her ability to export larger quantities relatively 
to her imports and to maintain an export-surplus wliicH would be equivalent in 
value to her total liabilities abroad. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that 
we should utilize this opportunity created by the war to partly convert our 
Sterling obligations so as to lessen the pressure which the Sterling remittances 
exert on our Exchange, aud mainly to build up a strong Gold Reserve to withstand 
the difficulties which would arise at the end of the present war. I trust that the 
authorities concerned would show great caution in managing our currency during 
the present war and would see to it that the tragic tampering by executive action 
with our currency policy which deprived India of the major benefits accruing from 
the last war, would not be repeated during the present struggle, 

Impoetancb of National Shitping 

While commenting on the prospects of our export trade, I should like to 
urge the importance of the necessity* of developing a powerful Indian mercantile 
marine. The present war has made every maritime coun^ realise the great 
importance of national shipping for its economic prosperity in times of peace 
and for the defence of* its coasts in times of war. Our shipping has not been 
allowed to handle more than one-fifth of the entire coastal trade of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. It should be remembered that the coastal trade is regarded as the 
preserve of its national shipping by every maritime country. As the Government 
of India have accepted their responsibility to help national shipping in 
making substantial progress in participating in carrying trades, I trust they 
will use tlieir infiuence in solving the existing deadlock between the Indian 
shipping companies and the British skipping companies, so that the just 
and legitimate claims of the national shipping industry will be recognised 
and the onward march of Indian shipping ensured, Indian shipping has 
]>racticaliy no share in India's overseas trade. This is certainly a serious 
disadvantage to the large export and import trade of India— a disadvantage 
which has become more pronounced under the present conditions of the 
war. I earnestly hope that when the question comes up for further considera- 
tion, justice will be done to the cause of Indian shipping by allotting to it 
its proper quota of the trade. 

We have not so far tackled the problem of developing important producers’ 
goods industries, such as machinery-making or heavy chemicals, and every 
effort must be made to develop these industries daring the present emergency. 
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Another source from which stimulus may be given for the esUblishment of 
new industries is the activities of the War Supply Department, This Department is 
likely to collect valuable data regarding the possibilities or new industries and 
I would venture to suggest that the Department should make available to the 
commercial and general public such information in booklet form from time 
to time. In regard to the establishment of new industries, the first and foremost 
difficulty of the Indian businessmen at present is the difficulty to secure 
adecluate machinery for the flotation of new enterprises in the country. 
Government could come to their help by securing machinery from abroad at 
reasonable prices and by placing at the disposal of the industries whatever 
technical help and advice they need regarding the establishment of a new 
industry. Government should help the development of new industries by initial 
assistance in the case of important key industries as also by giving an assurance 
to the business community that in the ease of new industries which will be 
established during the war, the Government would be prepared to help by 
granting a protective tariff for a reasonable period after the end of the war. 

The supreme need of the hour, to my mind, is that the Government should 
take a long-term view of the situation and lay down specific plans for bring- 
ing about a rapid industrial development which would be commensurate with the 
requirements and resources of this couuti^. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
PnoTEriT agaijSIst Escess Profits Bill 

The meeting carried a resolution put from the chair strongly protesting against 
the impositiou of the Escess Profits Tax, which in the Federation’s opinion will 
adversely affect the development of industries and commerce and check the flow of 
new capital badly needed for financing present and new industries. The resolution 
deelarca that such a levy at the present time, when Industries and Trade had just 
begun to recover and conditions were ripe for an industrial expansion in the country, 
would strike at the root of industrial and commercial development of the country. 

Supply Requirements 

Mr, D, P. Khaitan moved a resolution requesting the Government of India 
to resume the practice of advertising their supply requirments in the ‘‘Indian Trade 
Journal wherever possible and urging Government to keep in view the necessity 
of informing the public that the wartime supplies were purchased with due regard 
to the interest of Indian industries by a periodical publication of how the various 
tenders were dealt with and the supplies met 

Mr. M, M. "Bhat (Bombay), Mr. E, R. Gupta (Oawupore) and Mr. Nauvian 
M.L.A, (Central) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Control of Prices 


The next resolution reiterated the Federation's conviction that there was no ease 
for the control of prices of staple agricultural commodities at the present juncture 
in India and urged Government to remember that in the case of exportable agri- 
cultural produce, the prices of which were determined by international factors, 
control of prices without being effective would deprive the Indian cultivators of the 
benefit accruing to them from the changed conditions of demand and supply in 
the world markets. The resolution therefore expressed the opinion that Government 
should not deny this legitimate opiJortunity to the cultivator to average up his 
losses of the past ten years. The Federation appreciated the Governments desire to 
take all measures for the successful prosecution of the war but they wished to 
emphasise that Government should see that while purchases were being made by 
the controlling authorities on behalf of the allies, the Indian cultivators received 
the same consideration as his brother cultivators in the dominions. 

If (Bombay) resolution which was supported by 

m (Cawnpore), Mr. F. K, Mange (Bombay) and Mr. C. B, Chetty 

tJxaQxaaj auu passeci. 

Plea for Indian Mercantelb Marine 


was 


Tinging the establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
‘‘The Federation , 


fn* strongly of opinion that as national shipping is essential 

fe&velwmg l^ias economic Buffi and as India’s second line of 
dfifeace, India should have, without any delay, a large, efficient and fully developed 
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shipping owned, controlled and managed by its own nationals. The difficulties 
recently experienced in connection with India’s import and exports trade and the 
disorganisation of its important passenger tratilc particularly on the West Coast 
emphasise more than before the imperative need of India possessing a large and 
powerful mercantile marine of its own. The Federation, therefore, deeply deplores 
that in spite of the declared and recognised rest»onsibiliiy of the Government of 
India for helping India to build up such a mercantile marine in this country, 
neither have the Government of India taken any etfeidive steps to help 
national shipping concerns in securing substantial parriciputioii in India’s 
maritime trades, coastal and overseas, nor have they laid down a policy or 
evolved any^ plan for achieving that object whi'*h " every maritime country 
having a national Government has done and has lieen doing for its own nationals. 

‘^The Federation urges the Government of India to allot a substantial share 
to Indian national shipping concerns in the distiibulioii of the ilaj trade. 

“The Federarion welcomes the enterprise of the Scindia ^^Lcam Navigation 
Company for starting a shipbuilding yard in India and calls upon government 
to give every assistance and encouragement for the speedy development of the 
shipbuilding industry which is vital to the maintenance of India's position as 
an imiioriant maritime country,’' 

Sir Ahdiil Halim Ghumaii, in moving the resolution, traced the history of the 
rivalry between Indian and British shipping and criticised the closing of the 
Calcutta port to Haj trafiic. He urged the Government of India first to insist 
on British shipiung to come to terms with Indian shipping,^ second, to subsidisie 
Indian shipping industry and third, to subsidize the pioposed ship building 
yard in Calcutta. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia (Bombay) supported the resolution. He said that but for 
the powerful influence of British shipping, the condition of Indian shipping would 
have been much better to-day. The speaker regretted that the Government of 
India had not learnt anything from the last war and would do nothing for Indian 
shipping during the present emergency. He referred to the failure of the 
Government of India in securing a share for Indian shipping in India’s trade 
with Great Britain and Japan. He voiced the apprehensions felt by Indian 
shipping about the appointment of iSir George Campbell, as Controller of 
{Shipping. 

Mr, K. L. Narsing Rao (Madras) opposed the resolution. He declared that 
before the federation committed itself to supporting the Scindia Company, and 
before that company claimed the sympathy and patronage of Indians, it must 
have a national board of management formed on an Alhindia basis, must have 
no managing agency system and must give up its present policy of not transfer- 
ring shares to bonafide Indian investors. The federation should take stetis for the 
eventual nationalisation of the Indian Shipping Industry. 

Mr. Ckanilal B. Mnlita, speaking in support of the Scindias, explained that 
the Board of Management was in fact an All-India^ one and as regards the 
managing agency system, it was a matter on which a dilierence of opinion 
existed in the country. The Company was against the transfer of its shares in 
certain cases because it was anxious to ensure that the shares did not pass into 
non-Indian hands. But he emphasised the question was not one connected with 
the management of the Com]iany, The shareholders were more concerned with 
that— but it was whether the Company was Indian and deserved supi>ort, 

Mr. Haridas Lalji (Karachi) dwelt on what he described as the discriminatory 
treatment of British shipping interests against Indian trade and declared it was 
the duty of Indians to support national shipping. 

Mr. H- P, Bhagaria opposing the refeience to the Scindias in the resolution 
asked if that Company had not adopted against another Indian Company the 
same tactics which it complained the British companies adopted against it (cheers). 

The President suggested that in view of the opposition the reference to the 
Scindias might be omitted. 

Lala Shri Ram and Mr. KasturhJiai Lalbkai appealing to the House to 
pass the resolution as it stood explained that the name of Scindias had been 
mentioned because it happened to be the only Indian Company that had come 
forward to start a shipbuilding yard. The resolution did nothing to commit the 
federation to supporting the Company’s management. The simple issue was 
whether national shipping should be supported. 

Mr. Narsinga Rao withdrew his opposition and the resolution was 
passed unanimously, 
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rRESERVING EXPORT TBADB OP INDIA 

The nicetinj' passed two more resolutions. One iirji;ed upon f^ovcniment the 
necessity of selecting suitably qualified Indians in niakinp; appoiiitoents to key 
posts, which have been created since the outbreak of the war with a view to 
asBOciatin*? Indians with important departments of supply. 

Sardar P. 5. Sodhhans (Punjab) Mr. Ballcmhua Munjal and Mr. Agarwala 
spoke on the resolution. 

India’s Export Trade 

The other resolution invited Government’s attention to inconveniences to 
India’s export trade resulting from various restrictions such as licence for ship- 
ments etc. 

‘The Federation urged upon Government the supreme importance of preserving 
India’s export markets/ finding new ones in place of those lost in the enemy 
territory and of securing a fair share of the war. The Federation, therefore* re- 
quested Government to administer the various restrictions in such a way ns to 
preserve and develop India’s export markets : to fix details regarding the various 
controls in eonsnltatiou with the ‘bona fide’ reprcsenlarives of the business com- 
munity, so as to ensure fair treatment to Indian businessmen : to secure adequate 
shipping space to Indian exporters and to examine cases in which hardship liad 
resulted by Government prohibition of exports, and either to buy up the exportable 
surplus of such iudiisfciies or allow ihem to dispose of their surplus in 
export markets”. 

The session at this stage adjourned. 


Resolutions— Second Bay— New Delhi— “Stst. March 1940 
Scientific Protection op Industries Demanded 


Next day, the 31$t. March Mr. N. E, Sarhar (Bengal) moved the following 
resolution 

‘The Federation welcomes the assurance given by the Hon. the Commerce 
Member that the Government of India contemplate the liberalisation of the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, under which protection is granted, 
BO as to encourage the development of industries necessary to meet the requirements 
of war, and the further assurance that the new enterprises established during the 
war would not be left unprotected at the termination of hostilities. 

‘‘In this connection, the Federation urges upon the Government the necessity 
of modifying their present procedure of granting protection, in the following 
manner ® 


(a) In the case of minor industries which, by their very nature, are not 
in a position to establish their case before a TariiBf Board, Government should 
forthwith undertake ‘ad hoc’ enquiries on the lines of those conducted by Dr. MeeJc 
or Mr. Nehru, and should grant immediate protection to such minor industries 
on tneir recommendations. 

Industries which have been found vital in themselves or as auxiliaries 
to other industries during the war, should be entitled to protection, even if the raw 
IS not available or skilled labour may not be there during the initial stages 
iRe Federation urges that with a view to giving effect to the above the 
Government should set up a permanent Tariff Board with such changes in 
ppwnnei as may seem_ necessary from time to time in accordance with the nature 
of the industries applying for protection.” 

mous^^ resolution with the change suggested by the president was passed unani- 

Commission formula of 1922 
for the grant of prot^tion was devised under conditions which were no longer 

proteetion followed in India, said Mr. Sarkar was nnione 
the Fantof protection kS ’ ro?nd 3 so 
ifidusfcrf faced uaf^ protection wherever an 
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In India as in the TJ* K, and the U. S. A., development of industries should 
be the principal criterion for the grant of protection, and the tariff board should 
have the power of initiative for the grant of protection. He pleaded for decision 
and expedition in seizing the tremendous opportunities knocking at our doors. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay) endorsed the declaration that in these days 
of rapid development, a report made even five years ago was obsolete. Even in 
1922, the policy of discriminating protection had its critics, and the need now un- 
doubtedly was for a change from discriminating protection to scientific protection. 
Whatever industry had a home market should be given protection. 

Raa 8aheb Hapavadaim Rao (Bangalore) vigorously criticised what he 
described as Government’s policy of ‘‘protecting India against the policy of protec- 
tion.” What was needed, he declared, was not a negative policy which laid on 
industries the burden of proof of the claim for protection but one which laid the 
^burden on the Government to give protection. 

Mr. K, L. Narsingha Rao, Mr. Hussainhhai Laljee and Sir Ahdul Halim 
Ghaznavi further supported the resolution. 

liTDUSTRIAL EeSEAECH 

The Federation passed nest the following resolution 

“The Federation welcomes the action of the Government in accepting their 
recommendation and in appointing the Board of Scientifie and Industrial Eeseareh 
for bringing about greater co-ordination between industrial progress and scientific 
research* The Federation urges the Government to widen the scope of the work of 
the Board, so that the Board should serve as an organisation for surveying the 
progress so far made by the established industries, exploring the possibilities of 
developing secondary industries and suggesting the ways by which more effective 
and larger use could be made of the raw materials available in India, with a view 
to develop suitable manufacturing industries.” 

Mr* A. L. Ojlia (Jharia) moving the resolution emphasised that industrial re- 
search could help India, not only to utilise her large resources in minerals, but ulso 
her agricultural wealth. He referred to wireless condensers, which he said, could 
be manufactured in India from Mica, of which India has practically a world mono- 
poly. There was, to give another instance, an oil called ‘Gurjan oil’ which was 
obtained from trees growing largely in Bengal Burma, Assam and the Andamans, 
and this could be utilised to the paint and varnish industry. It was a happy 
augury that the Government of India should have set up the research board and 
should have put on its personnel noted industrialists such as Mr. Kasturibhai 
Lalbhai and Lala Shriram. 

Sir Rahimtooia Chinoij supyorting the resolution congratulated the Commerce 
Member on the appointment of the Board, but suggested that the provision of 
Rs. Five lakhs was extremely inadequate. Taking into consideration the size 
of the country, he urged that the Government should consider the advisability 
of having at least two or three provincial branches of the board beginning 
with Bombay and Calcutta. Though the administrative needs of the board 
might require its being in Delhi in immediate and continuous contact with 
the Central Government, the actual work ol the Board would be much more 
concerned with Bombay and Calcutta, the two centres of industry in India. 
He emphasised that agriculture and industi 7 in India were interdependent, 
and the real conflict was not between them, but between Indian industry on 
the one hand, and its foreign competitors on the other. 

Lala Guru Sharanlal (Patna) Mr. AT. Goenka (Calcutta) and Mr. Z D. 
VarshaTiie (Cawnpore) further supported the resolution which was passed. 

IjTDIAXS OVEUSEiS 

The meeting passed a resolution exiu’essing deep anxiety and alarm at the 
“rapid deterioration in the status and rights enjoyed by Indians in the various 
parts of the British Empire, such as South Africa, Ease Africa, Ceylon, Burma 
and the other colonies. The Federation recommends necessary steps to safe- 
guard the position and interest of Indian nationals abroad, and to utilise 
India’s bargaining position for securing this end, while negotiating trade 
treaties with other countries. , , 

They further hold that in negotiating the renewal of the present Indo- 
Burma trade regulations order, the Government of India should make it a 
necessary condition that the Government of Burma ensure security of life and 
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property of Indians in Burma and that the Government of Burma would not 
enact any laws for compulsory acquisition of lauds or other properties of 
Indians against their will, or take an action that would tend to reduce their 
annual or capital values in any manner, 

Lala Eamsaran Das, Leader of the Opposition, Council of State, moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sir Annamalai ChetUar and supported 
by Mr, Begraj Gupta, Mr. E. E. Gupta and Sardar Sodhans and passed. 

Customs Draw^backs and Allowances 

The following is the next resolution passed 

“The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
system of customs drawbacks and allowances in the customs and excise tariff 
01 the United Kingdom and recommends to the Government to adopt a similar 
system in the Indian customs and excise tariff, so that in the case of 
imported raw materials which the Indian industrialists use for the manufacture 
of goods meant for export, the industrialists should be entitled to receive a 
refund of duty on the said imported raw materials in order to encourage produc- 
tion for export markets,” 

The resolution was moved by Mr, Batya Paul VirmaM (Amritsar), seconded 
by Mr* Dewan 0. Mehra (Amritsar) and supported by Mr, S. G. Bhah (Bombay) 
and Mr. I, D. Varshanie (Cawnpore). The session then concluded. 
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TheChamber of Princes 

Annual Session — New Delhi — 11th. Match 1940 
ViCEROx’s Opehing Address 

The two-day session of the annnal meeting of the Chamber of Princes 
(Narendra Mandal) was opened at New Delhi on the 11th. March 1940 by his 
Exeelleiinj the Viceroy in the Council House. Over 40 ruling princes attended. 
The public galleries were crowded with visitors and Ministers of States, and a 
number of distinguished visitors were present in the galleries below. 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency, in opening the Conference, ssnd 

“Your Highnesses,— It is, as you know, a very great pleasure to me to see you 
here again to-day, and to preside over your deliberations. 

‘■Since our last meeting, we have to mourn the deaths of two members of the 
Cluimbei— His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, and the Thakore Saheb of 
Dhrol ; and of three members of the representative electorate— the Thakur of 
Bijanthe, the Maharaja of Kalahandi and the Baja of Miraj (senior). It will, I am 
certain, be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we should take the opportunity 
of this meeting to express our deep sympathy with the relatives of the Eulers 
whose names I have mentioned, and that we should convey to their successors our 
sincere good wishes for the prosperity and the happiness of their States. 

‘•The most significant and the most important event since we met a year ago, 
an event of over-whelming concern to all of us here to-day, is the outbreak of the 
war. His Majesty’s Government, as Y’our Highnesses so well know, continued till 
the last moment to spare no effort to resolve the difficulties that had arisen in the 
international sphere by peaceful means. If, in the result, their efforts were 
unsuccessful, they can at least feel that they had left nothing undone, and that no 
share of the responsibility for plunging the world into a conflict, the disastrous 
effects of wldeb must last for many years to come, can fairly rest upon them, 

Peikces Axd the Impact oe War 

“The impact of the war ha8_ found the Princes of India, true to their 
traditions, staunchly loyal to His Majesty the King-Emperor. They We placed 
their forces, their personal services, and all thdr resources at the disposal of the 
Crown, and they have contributed in every way open to them to the Empire’s 
cause. Ihose offers have, I can assure Your Highnesses, been most deeply and 
genuinely appreciated, and, as yon are aware, in every case in which it has been 
possible to accept them, they hwe been accepted with deep and real gratitude. 
Many of the Eulers of the Indian States have expressed the utmost eagerness to be 
allowed to serve personally in the theatre of war. I sympathise sincerely with 
them in their disappointment that U has not as yet been found possible to take 
advantage of the offers of personal service. Your Highnesses will be aware that, so 
far, the course of hostilities has differed very materially from (hat of the last war ; 
up to the present, there has been no substantial call on the manpower of India. If 
conditions alter in this respect. Y’our Highnesses may rest assured that your offers, 
BO deeply valued, will be remembered, 

rAMETE In Rajpdtaita Aed Eathuwar 

“Since our last meeting, many of Your Highnesses have had to face difficult 
problems cons^uent on the succession of poor monsoons which has visited so many 
parts of India ; and among those areas which have been particularly affected, have 
been large tracts of Eajputana and Kathiawar. In the steps they have taken to 
laeet this calamity, the Governments of all the important States concerned have 
made full and liberal use of thdr reserves, and they have devised widespread and 
wdl-organised plans for the relief of suffering. It is my earnest hope that this 
year, the States affected will receive a timely and snffieieut rainfall, and that the 
suffering of the people and the anxiety of the States’ Governments will be brought 
to sn end. 

IsstiB Op Fedbkation 

“As Your Bigness® sre aware, His Majesty’s Government felt on the 
QBSKeas M toe Trat that, in the conditions then prevailing and on a review of the 
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probable course of hostilities, they hail no option but to hold in suspense, however 
reluctantly, the work in_ connection with the preparations for Eederafiun, while 
retaining Federation as their objective. But the suspension of those preparations 
does not mean that His Majesty's Government, to repeat the words which I used a 
month or two ago at Baroda, ‘have in any way modided their own view as to the 
necessity for securing Indian unity— a unity which can only be complete if, in the 
constitutional arrangements of the future, the historic Indian States, with their 
great and special traditions, take the place which w’e have always looked forward 
to seeing them occupy’. Your Highnesses are well aware of my views on the 
question of Federation, and of its many advantages from the point of view, 
not only of the Indian States but of India as a whole, and in particular of 
the unity of India. I am confident that you will appreciate the importance of 
continuing to apply your minds to this vitally important problem and to the 
questions that arise in connection with it. 

‘'When we last met, I spoke very frankly and very directly to Your 
Highnesses on the subject of setting the houses of the States in order. 1 do not 
wish to repeat all that I said then. My view of the profound importance of 
action on the lines which I then indicated remains unchanged. Indeed, if 
anything, I regard it, in the light of developments over the last twelve moiuhs, 
as of greater importance now than I did when [ addi*essed your in March 
I gratefully acknowledge that many Rulers have, of late, made earnest endeavours 
to improve their administrative standards, that various admirable reforms have 
been introduced, and that measures have, in many cases, been taken to ensure that 
all legitimate complaints on the part of J^taie siibjecls receive due consideration. 
But I earnestly hope that Your Highnesses will not cease to give your coiitimud 
and close attention to the perfecting of your administrative machinery. He 
value of administrative reform remains as great and as pressing as ever, and 
it would be rash to assume that troubles, where they have for the time being 
subsided, will not recur, “ 

“That the Grown is anxious to give such help as it is properly incumbent 
upon it to give is clearly shown by the assistance rendered to various >Stiites 
in different parts of India, and by the establishment of the Crown Police 
Force, the object of which is, as you are aware, to assist the States Governments, 
should the situation pass beyond their control. But I am sure tliut it 
is fully present to Your Highnesses that the maintenance of order in the 
territories of the Indian States is primarily the responsibility of the liukrs 
concerned. 

“I would like to draw particular attention to the view I expressed last 
year as to the desirability and the importance of the creation of joint iServices 
where small States in the same group are unable individually to maintain an 
adequate standard of administration. 1 can well understand and sympathise with 
the reluctance of individual Eulers to depart in such matters from" the strict j'ath 
of tradition. But the spirit of the times makes it essential for them, in their o ^ n 
interests, to take a longer view, A beginning has been made in the organisation 
of joint services. It is, in my judgment, of vital importance that progress should 
be made in that direction *, and it is my sincere hope that this movement will 
develop and that I can look to you gentlemen, who are members of this most 
important body, to do all in your power to encourage its growth. I have kept in 
the closest touch since we met last year with the action taken by the States in 
various parts of India consequent on my address to the Chamber. Yov may be 
certain that the interest which I have taken in this matter and the care with 
which I follow all developments in connection with it, will not dimmish in the 
time that lies ahead. 

‘•Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the reforms in its constitution, so 
strongly advocated by the great majority of its members, have been carried *into 
effect. I earnestly trust that those reforms will lead to greater harmony, to moie 
effective work, and to closer co-operation between all States whether great or small 
for the good of the Princely Order, and the prosperity and welfare of the subjects 
of the Eulers. Let me only add that I have, under my consideration, the proposals 
which have been submitted to me by the Standing Committee for the enlargement 
of the Chamber. 

“Your Highnesses have many items on the agenda, and I will not keep you 
further from your deliberation. I trust that the session which begins to-day 
will be in every way successful, and that its results will be of value to Your 
Highnesses and to your States ” 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 
Resolution on War 

On the conclusion of His Excellency’s speech, the Chancellor moved the 
lesolution which ran thus ; ^ ^ ^ 

“The Chamber of Princes requests His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive kindly to place before His Imperial Majesty the Kin^-Emperor the firm 
determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to render every 
possible assistance in men, money and material to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government in their heroic struggle for upholding the- cause of justice and 
for maintaining the sacredness of treaties and covenants, and prays that the 
united efforts of the Empire and the Allies may lead to the early and 
triumphant vindication of the high principles for which His Imperial Majesty 
has been forced to take np arms against the enemies”. 

The Chancellor said that it was a declaration of the Princes’ unanimous 
attitude towards the war, and it carried behind it the sanction of their resources 
and the grim determination of both the Princes and their loyal subjects. The 
Rulers bad already given an earnest of this by spontaneous offers on behalf of 

their States, supplemented in many cases by their personal services. These offers 
were not made in a bargaining or calculating spirit. There might be differences of 
opinion, said the Jam Saheb, as to some aspect of British imperial history in the 
past, but there were certain basic planks of the present international crisis which 
must be accepted by all impartial and disinterested persons. The present war was 
not of the seeking of Great Britain, but had been precipitated by the godless 

aggression of the Nazi rulers. All the assurances given by Germany that she 
would respect the sanctity of treaties had been falsified. 

His Highness said that, whatever sins of omission or commission might be 
attributed to the British Government in their treatment of India, surely, no fair- 
minded person could reasonably expect better treatment from our enemies in the 

war, to whom neither freedom, self-determination nor the upkeep of pledges was 

sacred. To his mind, it w'ould be going back on the best traditions of the States 

and of the history of India, of which they were all proud, if, in the face of this 

clarion call from suffering humanity, India faltered or hesitated. 

There was another aspect of the question that could not be ignored, and, that 

was, the serious threat to the defence of the country. This called for full 
preparedness before the crisis actually knocked at our doors. In view of the serious 
situation, the Indian States had resolved to stand united with their resources in the 
support of the King-Emperor in the heroic struggle for the protection of humanity 
and the defence of the Motherland. 

Concluding, the Jam Saheb said that the present war would probably be a 
long one. He had every hope and faith that wiser counsels would prevail in India 
ana that the best and patriotic elements would combine to contribute their best 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. 

In seconding the war resolution, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that they had gathered to-day under the shadow of a grim spectre which threatened 
the very foundations of the world. They saw the spectacle of the ruthless 
culmination of the totalitarian cult which believed in war as the highest expression 
of national life. The whole fabric of civilisation was threatened. When Germany 
was making an assault upon the peace and Progress of the world, when the German 
Government was attempting the destruction of human society, was it any wonder 
that the entire body of Indian Princes should stand together in a firm 
determination to render every assistance to His Majesty’s Government for the 
successful prosecution of the war in defence of human life and civilisation ? The 
Maharaja felt sure that no sane and sober person could question their obligation, 
as members of human societgr, to fight for its preservation and maintenance. 
There were people in India who believed that the country should remain neutral 
and that this was the most opportune time for bargaining. India’s neutrality in 
the present crisis, the Maharaja thought,' would mean tacit acceptance of the justness 
and legality of the war waged by Germany against the smaller nations of the 
world. The Princes were fully alive to the grave dangers which not only threatened 
Great Britain and her Allies, but also the future existence of India ; and they 
therefore had spontaneously offered their services to the King-Emperor in this grave 
erim It was in the full consciousness of the sanctity of the treaties and of their 
r^ts and obligations that the Princes of India had rallied round the British Crown, 
Bjb Hi^ess the Maharaja of Bikaner, in supporting the war resolution, said 
that any impartial and tmpr^udiced person who had followed the happenings in 
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Europe must, in fairness, recognise that the war was not of Great Britain’s seeking, 
and that it had been forced on the Allies, who had no alternative but to take up 
the challenge. Not many words from him were needed to emphasise the unswerving 
loyalty of the Princes to the throne and person of the King Emperor and of their 
unshaken and faithful attachment to the Empire. The attitude of the Princes and 
people of the Indian States, who, with few negligible exceptions were whole- 
heartedly supporting their Pnulers during the war, had been the subject of hostile 
criticism and even of sarcasm. He himself had been honoured by special attention 
by a Congress newspaper and been accused of holding imperialistic views. His 
emphatic reply to the critics was that the Princes had bebre them the path of 
clear duty which they would tread unflinchingly, and if by his imperialism was 
meant his devotion to the King Emperor and his anxiety to render every possible 
service to the Empire, he felt honoured to be called an imperialist. The Princes 
were of the Empire, and wdth the Empire, and they took a great pride in 
identifying themselves with everything that redounded to the glory and safety of 
the Empire. The Maharaja of Bikaner assured his critics and opponents that, as 
against the regrettable attitude by the Indian National Congress, the Princes were 
once again firmly determined to render the utmost possible assistance within their 
power and ofter their resources to the King Emperor and the Empire in men, 
money and material. What was more, he added, this contribution of theirs was 
purely voluntary and entirely spontaneous. Many a prince was eager to have an 
opportunity of risking his life on the battlefield, where he and his troops could 
fight for the common cause. These sentiments, concluded His Highness, might not 
be appreciated by those who were out to bargain and barter, or who were given to 
bluff and bluster. 

The War resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala and was 
supported by the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Mawab of Baliawalpur^ Their Highnesses 
of Lewas (Senior) Eampur and Sangli and was passed unanimously. 

Standing Committee to Continue 

The Maharaja of Sirmoor moved that the Chancellor, the Pro- Chancellor, the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes and the Committee of Ministers might continue in office 
till their successors were elected in 1942. The Maharaja of Sirmoor said that under 
the old regulation they were elected for one year, .but that practice dislocated work, 
and hence it was necessary that they should continue in office. It was desirable 
that this should be authoritatively laid down and the new election would later be 
held in 1943. This would help to carry out the reorganisation scheme. 

The Nawab of Rampur seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

Review of Year’s Work 


His Highness the Jam Saheb (the Chancellor) in reviewing the work for the 
last year said that the reorganisation scheme of the Chamber of Princes, adopted 
at the last session of the Chamber, had been fully implemented in the course of the 
year. The Standing Committee of the Princes had been elected in accordance with 
the scheme, and the Committee of Ministers had been consulted. They irae parti- 
cularly grateful to H. E. H. the Nizam for nominating the Rt.^ Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari as his representative on the Committee. This Committee, the Chancellor 
observed, constituted the brain trust of Indian States and had given full promise 
during its first meeting that it would justify their expectations. 

The Chancellor, proceeding, said that the question of enlargement of the 
Chamber of Princes by admission of more Rulers as members also engaged the 
attention of the Standing Committee, and a special Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Raja of Mandi had since submitted its report, . i j 

There wa^general agreement among the Rulers on the basic essentials of good 
administration in States, but as conditions in different States varied, a decision on 
this question primarily rested with individual Rulers and their wvernments. Some 
of the Rulers had agreed to review their administration to see how far these basic 

essentials were fulfilled. . , -r. , ■ j j t i 

Alluding to the individual replies of the Eulers on the revised draft Instru- 
ment of Accession, which had been forwarded to the Viceroy, the Jam Baheb said 
that they felt confident that an impartial examination of these replies would show 
that the States on the whole had not taken any obstructionist attitude and the 
points which they had urged in their replies had not been flung as a surpnse at 
tile last moment. These were matters whose satisfactory adjustment was essential 
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to the States concerned, in the due discharge of their obligations to the Crown, to 

India and the States, -r. j. 

Concluding, the Jam Saheb made a reference to famine and water scarcity 
experienced in many States during the year under review and said that the Chamber 
of Princes advised the Eulers of adjoining States to render every possible help to 
the States affected. 


Resolations— Second Day-New Delhi— 12th. March 1940 
Princes and Dominion Status 


The Chamber of Princes concluded its session, this morning, after 
unanimously adopting a resolution on the future constitution of India viB-a-vis 
Indian Princes. EiB Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

The resoludon, which was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheh of 
Navanagar, and was supported by the Maharajas of Bikaner^ Reioa^ Bewas (Junio?^) 
and Fanna and the yaivab of Bahaicalpnr^ ran as follows:— 

“The Chamber of Princes, while welcoming the attainment by India of its due 
place amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the British 
Crown, records its emphatic and firm view— 

“(a) that in any future constitution for India, the essential guarantees and 
safeguards for the preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States and 
for the protection of their rights arising from treaties, sanads, engagements and 
otherwise should be effectively provided, and that any unit should not be placed in 
a position to dominate the others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards 
guaranteed to ^em and that all parties must be ensured their due share and 
fairplay; 

^‘(b) that in any negotiations for formulating a constitution for India, whether 
independently of the Government of India Act, 1935 or by revision of that Act, the 
representatives of the sftates and of this Chamber should have a voice proportionate 
to their importance and historical position. 

“This Chamber further records its view that any constitutional scheme 
which may involve the transference of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority without their free and voluntary agreement 
or which may permit of alterations affecting the rights and interests of the 
States without their consent, cannot be acceptable to them.” 


The ^ Chancellery in moving the resolution, explained briefly what was 
implied in each part of it.^ The preamble, he said, stated in clear and 
unmistakable terms that, subject to certain essential conditions and safeguards, 
the Indian Princes would welcome the attainment by India of its due place 
amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the Crown. It was 
a carefully considered declaration and was a proof, if proof be needed, that the 
Indian Princes shared the natural desire of all patriotic Indians that the 

Motherland should take her due place amongst the free Dominions. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said that the Indian Princes had been 
described by certain interested critics as obstacles in the path of the ordered 
progress of India and the States. *‘We have been accused glibly of conspi- 
riug with the British Government against the political evolution of our 

Motherland. These are baseless insinuations, which we emphatically repudiate. 
Our traditions and our aetioas belie all such charges. We stand for India 
attaining its full stature in which all tlie component parts and interests 
and classes may be assured the fullest scope for it, under the aegis of the 
Bntish Crown,” he added. 


The second part of the resolution, the Jam Saheb said, laid down three 
fnnd^ntal conditions, which muBt_ be the basis of any constitution to which 
the Princes could subscribe and which were necessary for the stable workint*' 
of any constitution in the existing circumstances of India. These conditions 
were, (1) effective provision of essential guarantees and safe-guards for the 
pre^rvation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States, and for the 
^teetion of their nghts under treaties, engagements, sanads or otherwise ; 

a s^ific provision that no unit should be placed in a position to dominate 
me om&B interfere with the rights and safeguards guaranteed to 

TOm ; aim (3) me ^uraace that all parties would get their due share and 
IB the actual working of the constitution. The working of the 
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present constitution in the provincial sphere had already shown that certain 
safeguards which had been provided in the Act had not worked as contemplated. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said, “If India is to progiess on the path of 
ordered evolution, there should be a specific constitutional obligation and a 
moral code of honour amongst the units composing India, that no unit be 
in a position to dominate or permit unfriendly acts against the others. Let 
it be cleaily understood that the Indian Princes are not averse to progress 
within their territories. They have already given proof of their bona fides 
in this matter, by the association of their people with the administration and 
by laying down the basis of a rule of law and administrative reforms in the 
States. are determined to move from precedent to precedent. Never- 
theless, we feel that it would be unwholesome if peoj'le from one unit, be 
it a State or a Province, are permitted to march into the territory of the 
other unit in order to coerce its duly constituted authority to take decisions 
in matters within its competence. Such tendencies, which have lately exhibi- 
ted themselves, if not arrested in time, would be an invitation to civil war in 
the country which we all patriotic Indians must join their hands to avert.” 

In conclusion, the Chancellor referred to the India of to-day which he 
described as “a land of curious paradoxes in the political field.” Some, he 
said, asked for solemn undertakings from Britain for India’s political pro- 
gress but preached in the same breath that sacred covenants made ^Yith the 
States might be scrapped. Some asked for self-determination for India, but 
denied it to those who also constituted India. Others sought to unite India 
by dividing it. “In this sad spectacle”, he continued, ‘‘those gifted leaders of 
India who should be busy laying down the foundations of a united Domi- 
nion of India are still trying to convince others of their credentials. It seems 
to me that the time has arrived when leaders of all parties and interests in 
India should make another earnest attempt to meet and to find a solution 
of the constitutional problem honourable and fair to all^ concerned. This, 
however, postulates a large heart and accommodating statesmanship,” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that, from the time of the first Round 
Table Conference, the Princes had publicly and unequivocally stated that they 
welcomed and sympathised with their brethren in British India in their desire 
to achieve Dominion Status under the aegis of the British _ Crown. He, 
therefore, welcomed the announcement made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment that the goal of British policy in India was the attainment by India 
of the full status of a Dominion. ‘-Ihe Princes are, however,” he continued, 
“doing nothing more than their duty to their States and to their people in 
emphasising that essential guarantees and safeguards _ for the pjieservation of 
the sovereignty of the States and for the protection of their rights and 
interests arising from treaties, sanads and engagements or otherwise, be 

adequately and effectively provided in_ a manner fair and acceptable to the 
Princes.” This declaration by the Princes had become necessary because of 
a tendency, which had recently manifested itself in certain important political 
quarters, to consider the future of India without taking the States into 
account. No solution which omitted to take into consideration this fundamental 
fact of the complete freedom of the States in regard to such matters 

and their imchallengable equality with British India could obviously be 
acceptable to the States”, 

The Maharaja made it clear that there were not two but three parties, 

namely, the Crown, the Indian States and British India, aud any agreement 
must be tripartite and must be negotiated freely so far as the_ States were 
concerned, “I he Princes are putting forwaid these essential conditions for the 
preservation and the integrity of the States, not for the sake of the 

continuance of their personal power, nor for maintaining unchanged the 
nature of their Governments. Not. unless the Crown fails in its obligation to the 
States— a contingency not to be contemplated— can the Princes be asked to give up 
what is legitimately theirs”. 

His Highness proceeding said ; ‘‘It has been alleged in Congress circles that 
the Princes are an imperial creation ; that they are vassals of the Crown and hpe 
no status apart from the Crown; that the question of_ the Princes is a red-herring 
drawn across the path of India’s progress for imperialistic purposes ; that the pro- 
blem of the States is a bogey raised by the British Government, and that if the 
Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, naturally the 
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Princes have to look up to the successor of the Crown, namely, the whole people 
of India, for the preservation of their sovereign status* I may here be permitted 
to say that many States, big as well as small, owe their existence to the strong 
arm of their former Eulers, and that long before the establishment of the British 
Empire in India. They have come into political relationship with the Grown by 
treaties of alliance and friendship and other engagements, and we have not the 
least doubt that their claims cannot be dismissed in this airy fashion which ignore 
ineputable historical facts. If one might point out in all friendliness, it is British 
India which is the creation of the British Government. The allegation has also 
been heard that Princes are unfriendly to the Congress. But that is not a correct 
statement of the position. It is the Congress, however, which has of late shown active 
hostility to the States, and some of its foremost leaders have expressed the view 
that they do not want the Status iu the Federation and that they would tear up 
the treaties of the States as if they were scraps of paper, and even that they would 
like to see the Status done away with.” 

The Maharaja of Dewas (Junior) said that it was not very difficult to agree 
on the ideal of Dominion Status which was well defined and well understood. But 
what caused difficulty was the manner and the method by which the parties in- 
volved sought to give practical shape to it. The Princes had left no room for 
reasonable doubt that their co-operation would be forthcoming in putting India on 
the path of progress. The Princes had no illusions that certain sacrifices 
would be involved in their undertaking to shape the common destiny of the 
country. 

It was not at all certain, His Highness continued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy was suited to the genius of the country and was superior to the system of 
Government that the Princes advocated. Parties in India, he urged, should not 
ignore the facts as they existed. The Princes historically and traditionally were a 
basic factor of Indian existence. The States’ issue was much more a fact than 
minority or other problems, which at their very best, were the products of political 
expediency. To pretend to ignore this fact or to brush the States aside airily as 
part and parcel of the Imperial British existence was to do both material 
and mental violence. It was all the more surprising that it was done by apostles 
of non-violence. 

His Highness, proceeding, said that the Princes were and would continue to 
be leaders of their people, and they could not accept the claim of outsiders to 
self-appointed trusteeship of their people. They could not abrogate the functions 
t^t histoiT, tradition and province had entrusted to their care. 

In this connection, His Highness referred to the recent statement of Mr. C. 
Bajapalachariar that the States’ problem was one for preliminary settlement subject 
to which the ideal of a Constituent Assembly was to be pursued. “So far”, he 
said, “this represents the only attempt at a constructive contribution towards the 
solution of the Indian States’ problem made by any leader from British 
Indfia”. 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said : ‘‘Some parties in India have claimed that 
DO scheme that has not their consent should be deemed to be accepted by them* 
Lest the case of the Princes, who have an undoubted stake in the country go by 
default, it is our duty to reciprocate the same feeling and record the same 
sentiment.” 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

Sir Bertrand Qiancy, Political Adviser to Bis Excellency the Crown 
Representative, announced that the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner had been duly elected Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor respectively for 
the next year. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Bikaner^ the Chamber recorded a 
resolution appreciating the services of the Jam gaheb to the Chamber and to the 
Pnncely Order. 


Administrative Eeforms 

The Chancellor (the Jam Saheb), in his concluding statement, referred 
to to (luwtion of Frferation. He said that the Princes had approached the 
question^ with the fullest sense of the responsibility which rested upon 
tom, ‘‘Our attitude has not been, and will never be, one of negative 
totoction, On the other hand, we have always approached this question 
ifith an eanieat desire, which we still cherish, to ensure to much-desired 
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unity in the constitutional structure of India ” Apart from other things, said 
the Chancellor, the political situation and the hostility in British India 
towards the States proved a decisive factor with the Princes. It was felt 

that the attitude of a large section in British India towards the Crown and 
the recent experience of organised subversive movements from British India 
against the States did not, in the existing circumstances, provide that basis 
which was essential for a closer union between British India and the States. 
As for the future, the Chancellor urged legal and statutory provision for the 
effective protection of the rights and interests of the States. 

Referring to administrative reforms in the States, the Chancellor explained 
that the decision in that matter rested with the individual Eulers and their 
Governments, But since defective administration in one State was likely to 
react on other States, the matter was of general interest to them and had 

been receiving their earnest consideration. It was, however, obvious that the 
conditions varied in different States and therefore no exact pattern of 

administrative reforms or uniform pace of progress could be reasonably 

advocated for all the States. “Nevertheless, we have come to the conclusion 

that the Rulers and the Governments of the States concerned should be 

invited to review their individual administrations, unless that had already 
been done. It is, however, gratifying to learn in this connection that rule of 
law obtains practically throughout the States, and that constructive reforms 
and programmes of beneficent activity have already been introduced in various 
States and that further improvements in administration are in many cases 
receiving the active consideration of the authorities concerned with due regard 
to local conditions and resources.” 

Alluding to the proposal for the creation of Joint Services where small 
States in the same group were unable individually to maintain an adequate 
standard of administration, the Chancellor said that it was not impossible 

to reconcile the requirements of Joint services, wherever essential, with due 

regard to the integrity of the States concerned. ‘*It seems, however, a natural 
corollary that if any State has an efficient administration and possesses both 
the resources and the willingness to maintain an adequate standard, it should 
not be made to co-operate againsi; its wishes in such joint services in order 
to render joint administration convenient for other adjoining States with small 
revenues or inefficient administration,” he added. 

His Excellency the Viceroy^ in adjourning the session sine die, thanked 
the Rulers for the assistance rendered to him in conducting the proceedings of the 
Chamber. 


All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Committee— Bombay— 10th. to 13th. February 1940 
Prixces’ Attitude Deplored 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
which had been meeting at Bombay for the last three days, concluded its 
sitting on the 13th. February 1940. The Committee issued a statement on the 
present situation. 

Dealing with the war crisis, the statement says, the Committee consi- 
dered the war crisis and pointed out the incongruity of Indian Rulers 
expressing support to the principle of democracy in Europe while maintaining 
“undiluted autocracy in their own States.” The Committee declared that it 
was unable to accept the commitments of the Rulers regarding the war and 
urged them immediately to declare their acceptance of the objective of full 
responsible government in their States and give effect to this in the largest 
possible measure in the immediate future. 

The Committee repudiated the claim of the Rulers to speak on behalf 
of the people of the States and took serious objection to the British 
Government taking shelter under treaties which were entered into between 
the East India Company and the then Rulers under special circumstances 
and for using the States as instruments and permanent safeguards agains India’s 
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freedom and the spread of democracy in India, The Committee emphatically 
refuted the whole background of the theory and argument by which the 
Eulers attempted to defend “their autocracy and separate themselves from 
India’s progress.” The people of the States were no parties to the old treaties 
and they did not consider themselves bound by them. Nor_ would they 
recognise any new treaties or arrangements which limited their rights or came 
in the way of India’s freedom. Their objective was full responsible govern- 
ment in the States within the framework of an independent and united India 
and everything that militated against that objective had to be rejected. Thus 
no constitution or convention which made progress dependent on the will of 
the Euler could be acceptable. The essential conditions that must be observed 
were that the will of the people of the States must prevail in constitutional 
and other matters, that civil liberty must be maiutainea and that the rule of 
law must be established. 

The Committee had every wish to help in the peaceful settlement of the 
problem of the States and in any future arrangement to maintain the 
dignity of the Euler as a constitutional head. But the Committee could not 
agree to autocracy in any shape or form or to the will of the people of the 
States being overruled by their Eulers. 


The Baroda State Proja Mandal 

Sixteenth Session— Mehsana--27th. & 28th. April 1940 
The Pjelesidential Address 


The sixteenth session of the Baroda State Proja Mandal commenced at Mehsana 
on the 27th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel 

Sardar Patel criticised the Eeforms introduced in the State as highly 
reactionary and retrograde. He, however, advised the Mandal to contest the elections 
and seize the opportunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and offer all 
possible co-operation in beginning the new regime. 

Eevkwing the important events that had taken place both inside and outside 
the Baroda State during the course of the year that had passed since he presided at 
Bhadrau session of the Praja Mandal, Sardar Patel referred to the great loss suffered 
by the people of the Baroda State in the death of their late Maharaja. He 
congratulated the people as well as the State on the general reduction of 19 per 
cent in land revenue and the enclosing of the Dhaniyavi Shikarakhana which 
relieved the distress of peasants in 37 villages. He also referred to the relaxation 
of official control over local bodies and the giving of the right of election of 
noQ'Offioial Presidents in District Boards. He congratulated the Praja Mandal on 
capturing all the District Boards, which was a clear demonstration of the people’s 
confidence which was reposed in the Mandal. 

Eeforms in the State 


Sardar Patel next referred to the constitutional reforms introduced • in the 
State which, he said, would have statisfied the people thirty years ago but not now 
The franchise was very narrow and the composition of the Legislative Assemblv 
was BO arranged as not to allow popular elements to form the majority. The 
powers given to the Ijegislative Assembly were also very restricted and then there 
was no shadow of responsibility in the constitution. One member out of four 
members of the Executive was to be taken from non-ofiicials but he might or mi^>-ht 
not be elected, and much less be responsible to the House. The Dewan whose 
^wers of veto were almost unlimited was to preside in the House and even the 
Deputy Tresident was to be nominated. Thus the whole scheme of reforms was 
highly r^ctionary and retrograde and would come in for severe criticism, even from 
quarters fnendly to the State* * 


Advice to Co-operate with New Eegime 
- 5^ardar however, advised the Praja Mandal to contest the elections and 
w demonstrating their hold over the people and Xr all 
posable co^pration m fuming the new regime. He said that he would have advised 
% if thear late Maharaja was ahve but he considered it inopportune and 
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unwise to initiate a struggle at the beginning of the new regime- If after the 
demonstration of the strength of the people in the elections it was found that the 
constitution could be expanded by working it, they would gladly work it, but if 
the reforms scheme worked as an obstacle in the course of iheir struggle for 
freedom, they would have no hesitation in rejecting it. 

Referring to the question of minorities Sardar Patel said that it was 
unfortunate that the Muslim League had advised the Muslims to keep away from 
the Praja Mainlal. They would be glad if Muslims could secure their just demands 
by keeping away from the Praja Mandal. Unfortunately the Muslims had eviden'.ly 
made an alliance with reactionary conservative and feudal elements in the country 
to obstruct the freedom of the country. They had an actual demonstration of it in 
Rajkot, where the League took pride in openly joining hands with the State and 
the Bliayats, in breaking the solemn agreement made by the Tliakure Saheb with his 
people. Before the settlemeiir, no Muslim from the State had opposed the Praja 
Mandal in the struggle ; in fact many had joined it and gone to juil. The Muslim 
League came after the settlement was made. 3/r. Jinnah boasted with pride in the 
course of his recent tour of Kathiawar about his achievement in Rajkot The 
Mussulmans were in no better position in Rajkot to-day. They suifcred as much 
as the Hindus. 

Tee League ahd the State 

In Bhavnagar, said Sardar Patel, the Muslim League propaganda against the 
Praja Mandal had resulted in a deliberate attack on a procession lit the time of his 
(Sardar Patel's) visit, which resulted in two deaths and 27 people being injured. In 
the subsequent trial, two Muslims were sentenced to death and about thirty were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Mr, Jinnah uttered no word of regret 
or sympathy for the victims of the riot but complained of the ‘injustice’ done to 
the Muslims in Bhavnagar State. 

Proceeding, Sardar Patel observed that Mr. Jinnah’s latest fad of partitioning 
India, which was not taken seriously by anybody, was admittedly not intended to 
do good to Muslims. It had excited enough communal bitterness and given a 
convenient handle to the Secretary of State for claiming before the world that he 
was justified in withholding freedom from India, though he wanted India to fight 
for the freedom of other countries. 

Resolutions— Second Day— 28th. April 1940 
COKSTITUTIOSTAIi REFORMS 

The session concluded on the next day, the 28th, April, after passing the main 
resolution on constitutional reforms. 

The Mandal declared that the reforms were reactionary and disappointing but 
decided to contest the elections to the Legislative Assembly with a view to demons- 
trating the hold of the Praja Mandal over the people. 

Baroda Riot Enquiry 

Another resolution passed by the Conference regretted the winding up of the 
Enqiiiiy Committee appointed by the State after it had taken evidence in connec- 
tion with the riot which broke oat in Baroda City on January 20 last year when 
Sardar Patel visited it as President of the Praja Mandal. 

Mr. Patel Exhortation 

In the course of his concluding address, Sadar Patel exhorted the people to 
make the Praja Mandal as powerful a body iu Baroda State as the Congress was 
in British India. None coula, he declared, withstand the rising tide of popular 
awakening. 

Sardar Patel congratulated the Praja Mandal on passing the resolution on the 
constitutional reforms. The resolution, he said, was the acid test of their strength. 
There was no diiference of opinion with regard to the reforms, ^ Even the friends of 
the State dared not say that they were adequate. They considered them as not 
befitting the Baroda State but he would not advise them to take a drastic step at 
the beginning of the regime of the new Ruler, They should give proof of their 
intentions to co-operate with the State and strengthen their organisation in order 
to get better reforms. 

Referring to the resolution urging the members of the Praja Mandal not to 
accept titles conferred by the State, Sarder Patel said that the conferment of titles 






The Indian Science Congress 

Twenty seventh Session-Madras— 2nd. January 1940 
The Welcome Address 


F, E, the Governor of Madras, declared open on the 2nd. January 1940 the 
proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Session of the Indian Science Congress at the 
Senate House of the Madras University. 

Demn Bahadur 8, E, Rmganadhan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Madras, welcoming the members of the Indian Si-ience Congress and its 
distinguished President, on behalf of the lleception Committee and the Madras 
University, said that they were fortunate in that the extension of the term of 
office of His Excellency had enabled him to accept their invitation to open the 
session of the Congress and he wished to convey the most coidial thanks to His 
Excellency for honouring them with his presence on the occasion. It was graiifying 
to note that since its estabiishment twenty-seven years ago, the Indian {Science 
Congress had steadily grown in strength and influence and had attracted world-wide 
attention. The visit of a group of distinguished British and other Eiiro])ean 
scientists to this country on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 1938 might be regarded as a iiota))lc recognition by the 
scientific world of the value of the great work which the Association was doing 
in India, To South India it was a matter of some pride that I)r. E. L. Simonsen, 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, and an old 
colleague of his was largely instrumental in starting this great organisation. 

It was the fourth occasion on which the Indian Science Congress meets in 
Madras, Mr. Sunganadham con tin ned, ‘^and since the Congress met here eleven years 
ago, considerable advance had been made by the University of Madras in the provi- 
sion of facilities for advanced study and research and the vaiious departments 
concerned had already achieved notable success. ‘ Outside the University, several 
Government Institutions and Departments such as the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, the Medical College, the Presidency College, the College for Veterinary 
Science and the Department of Fisheries had done most valuable work. Though, 
compared to provinces like Bengal, Madras come late into the field of scientific 
research, she had made good progress in original work. In this connec.tion he 
mentioned that Sir 0, V. Eaman and the late Mr. Eamanujam had made ‘‘contri- 
butions^of outstanding merit to scientific knowledge.” 

‘•You are meeting”, Mr. Runganadhun continued, “at a critical time not only 
in the history of our own country but in the history of the whole world. The war 
which has been started by some of the Central Eiu’Oj'eaii powers shows how mere 
scientific efficiency, unaccompanied by a corresponding progress in moral ideas, 
leads to a ruthless materialism and Inst for power, which threaten the very founda- 
tions of civilisation. ^ It is true that neither science nor the scientist could be 
justly blamed for this state of affairs. But yet a great responsibility rests on men 
of science to see that their knowledge is used for the well-being of humanity 
rather than for its degradation and destruction. And it is gratifying to find that 
scientists have in recent years awakened to their responsibility in this matter. 
Most of you no doubt are acquainted with the work done by the Committee on 
Science and its {Social Eelations instituted by the International Council of Scienti- 
fic tmons. With its world-wide organisation this Committee has undertaken the 
task of finding out the social significance of the various branches of science in all 
countries. Knowledge for the sake of knowledge is, indeed, a great ideal, but it 
n^s to be supplemented by the newer ideal that all knowledge is for the service 
of man. 


r utUitarian side, the Vice-Chancellor said, there was vast scope in India 

for the help and guidance of scientists. They could do a great deal to promote the 
i^Gneration of Indis Rnd ths utilis&tiou of ths country's ciiorinous 
weaia in raw materials. They could show how science could be applied towards 
^all^tion of suffering and the raising of the standard of living of the people 
While thae wm thus a great need in the country for extension and application of 
Bciffibfic knowledge, there wa8_a still greater need for the spread of the spirit and 
meuiod of wimce. For the spirit of sdenee was the spirit of the disinterested 
I^ait ^ touth. Injhese days when men’s minds were easily swayed by feeline 
o&ffi w polibcal, and when the judgment of whole nations was being 
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overborne by the compulsion of dictated doctrine, they needed to train the rising 
generation in independent judgment and to inculcate in them a passion for truth. 
The youth of the country should be made to learn that if they were to be worthy 
citizens of a truly democraiie country, their minds should be free from passion and 
prejudice and that they should realise the importance not only of ideas but of 
facts. By inculcating the spirit of science, therefore they would be helping in 
promoting the intellectual and moral development of the people. 

“There is thus a vast field in India for the activities of your Association," 
Mr. Runganadhan said, ‘‘and the Universities are proud of the work you are doing 
and would be ^Yilling to co-operate with you in all possible ways. If the financial 
support they have given to scientific research has not been more generous, 
it is because of their limited resources and not because of any lack of 
appreciation of the value and importance of such work for the country. I trust 
it will be possible for an Association such as yours to suggest some scheme 
of co-ordination of the scientific activities in" the countrj^ so that even 
with our present resources we may be able to achieve better results. I realise that 
co-ordination of scientific work is not quite easy in a country like ours with its 
great distances and varying regional conditions. But yet something could lie done 
in this direction by the co-operation of the Provincial "Governments, the Universities 
and imijortant scientific bodies such as yours. I find from the abstracts received that 
you have a large number of papers to be read before the sectional meetings. I am 
sure that many of them deal with problems of great importance to the country. I 
hope that as a" result, of yout deliberations scientific work will be directed along 
careiully planned and fruiiful channels, and will promote the welfare of the 
country"” 

BIr. Runganadhan then requested His Excellency to declare the Congress open. 
The Governoe’s opening Address 

H, E. Lord Ersldne spoke as follows, while declaring the Congress open : 

Mr* President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is eleven years now since Madras 
was honoured in being chosen as the venue for the annual session of the 
Indian Science Congress. I offer a sincere and cordial welcome once again 
to the veiy eminent body of scicniists whom ihe City now has the privilege 
of entertaining, on the occasion of your twenty-seventh session. I associate 
myself, too, with the welcome from the University of Madras expressed by 
the Vice-Chancellor ; for your deliberations within the University precincts, apart 
from the academic lustre conferred, cannot but be of the greatest value and 
interest, in the intellectual contacts which will result. 

Indeed, the holding of this Congress in an educational centre like Madras 
does more than provide the opportunity for the reading of scientific papers and 
the discussion of current scientific problems between grouis of scientists. It is, 
besides, a very great stimulus to the efforts of research woikers in the Prebideney 
and to the a'dvancement of scientific study in Universities and Colleges all over 
South India. 

The occupancy of the Presidential Chair at such a Conference is the prerogative 
of those of unusual attainments. It has been my good fortune to meet your 
President at this session previously on the occasion a little over a year ago when 
Prof. Sahni lectured to a meeting of the Indian Academy of Sciences, and I have 
theiefore, experience of his eruditon. I am sure that under his guidance the work 
of the session will be fruitful. 

India has a legitimate right to be proud of the high place which her scientists 
have taken, in recent years, in international academic circles. The number of 
Indian scientists whose work has won world-wide recognition has steadily increased 
In particular, one may instance a considerable addition to the numbers of those 
who, like your President to-day, hold that signal distinction, the Eeliowship of the 
Royal Society. 

By the courtesy of Prof. Salmi I have had access to^ the material of the 
address he is about to deliver. The subject he has chosen is both fascinating and 
recondite. His paper, if I have understood it aright, is intended to portray the 
geological conditions obtaining at the opening of the Tertiary Era in the South 
Indian Peninsula and to show from a comparative examination of the flora and 
fauna in the Deccan area that the volcanic period during which these particular 
strata were formed falls within what is known as the Eocene age, and not in the 
immediately preceding Mesozoic period. Prof. Sahni has described his thesis as a 
popular presentation of the subject, thereby indicating that he has relaxed the 
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rigours of purely scientific exposition and has unbent, for the benefit of a lay 
audience. Some volumes intended to convey scientific kno^vlcdge in popular form 
to the layman often succeed in producing nothing more than acute mental depres- 
sion. Allegedly non-technical descriptions often seem thoroughly al)stnise to us and 
we can only guess at the tremendous background of scientific knowledge which the 
writing or understanding of a purely technical treaties implies. I think you will 
find, however, that Prof. Sahni has so clothed his material in lucid and interesting 
detail that the claim he makes will not be belied. 

Nor has your President been able to shun what is a very human failing (if 
I may call it so) among pure scientists. The search for Truth in the nature of 
things, which is the occupation of every research worker, is carried out in a world 
whose atmosphere seems (lueerly rarefied to more pedestrian intellects ; but the 
scientist is only human and cannot escape the urge to clomonstratc that his pursuits 
have their practical value in everyday life. So too Prof. Sahni, His investigations, 
he tells us, are more than the result of a mere wrangle between opposing schools 
of geologists, for in fact a knowledge of the positions of strata in the geologic 
time-scale assists the exploitation of the earth’s mineral w^ealth. 

But it is only a passing glance which we arc given of the practical aspect oE 
these investigations. True scientist as he is, Prof, Salmi regards the material 
application of his conclusions, to judge, at least, by the space he gives them, as of 
relatively secondary importance. 

On the other hand, it in no way derogates from the deep respect we have for 
our own men of science, qua scientists, that their labours, 131 modern times, have of 
necessity become directed progressively to a greater degiec towards the material 
benefit of the race, in the fields of medicine, dietetics, mechanics, agriculture, 
geophysics, and so forth, and not solely to the pursuit of knowledge as such. 

But no one, I feel certain, can deplore more whuleliearledly than scientists 
themselves the conditions of international relationship during this century which 
have turned the prosecution of research more and mo 3 *e into that barren and 
abortive path, the creation of destructive armaments. The circle is a vicious one. 
In making war men are tempted to prostitute the creations of sidonce to terrible 
and ignoble uses ; and the spread of such conflicts demands further and more 
extensive calls upon the services of the scientists, not only by the aggressors, but 
by those whose only aim is to protect tliemselves from such attacks. Let us 
fervently hope for a world order in which scientists need no longer be called upon 
to serve in this way. 

But I feel that I have sufiiciently trifled with your impatience to hear Prof. 
Sahni's address, and I shall conclude my preface accordingly. Before I do so, I 
would express my sincere hope that this session may run its course to a successful 
conclusion and that its deliberations may result in the best advantage, not only to 
those who are participating, but also to the world of science in general. 

The Peesidential Address 

Professor Birhal Sahni, f.e.b., in the course of his presidential address said 

The student of science lives in a world of fragments. Nothing in that vast 
array of visible things that we call Nature appears to oar restrictecl vision as a 
complete picture. True Artist that He is, the Creator never reveals the whole of 
His design at once. Like the child with a jigsaw puzzle we try to piece too-ether 
the fragments of the picture. ^ 

We have our moods, too, like the child. Sometimes we gaze wistfully at 
fragments of the universe far beyond oar reach. Sometimes we are bent upon a 
quest of the minute: a sort of splitting process that is awe-inspiring in its 
endlessness, for as we probe deeper it unfolds to our wondering eyes systems 
within systems, worlds within worlds. Sometimes, again, we are engaged in the 
reverse process : of building up fragments into what we like to think is a 
plausible whole. Not that we ever get at the real and complete whole * nor 
ever shall. Eor none of us has even a fraction of all the pieces, and each has 
his own way of putting together what little he has. 

To the onlooker, who alone holds the key, the seriousness with which we fvn 
about our little attempts must seem pitiable. Eor after all there can be onlv one 
real solution, one Truth. Some of us may boast that we have got at that one 
Truth; we only delude ourselves. None the less, curiosity lures us on, for therp 
aie few pursuits so absorbing as this study of fragments that we call Science 
liter ^ Science, the Science of the original scientists, the seekers 
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At times, in our search for the Truth, we come upon things we can make use 
of in a worldly way. And we know that some of these things we can use, as we 
like, for good or for evil. But if we are mere seekers after Truth, we care no more 
about them but turn them over to others ; and out of this comes much that is 
good and noble and beautiful. But sometimes, alas, aa we see to-day, Greed comes 
to conflict with Truth, and the passion to rule harnesses Science to* ignoble ends, 
Eor all that science may have done to civilise him. Man, it seems, can still be no 
less of a brute than he was. In the lurid light of happenings we see that civilisation 
is not the same thing as culture. 

But this is a sad digression which I had not intended for this occasion. My 
object this evening is to spend a brief hour with you in the contemplation of 
Nature. 

Less than sis months ago the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met under the presidentship of a renewed scientist. In his address at 
Dundee, Sir Albert Seward gave a vivid account of the way in which by a study 
of fragments, such as samples of rocks and of the remains of plants preserved in 
them as fossils, he was able to visualise a scene in the west of Scotland at the. 
dawn of the Tertiary era. As a pupil I feel tempted to follow his example, and 
to attempt a reconstruction of an Indian scene at about the same period of the 
earth’s history. 

But I would ask you to bear with me if I seem at times to be telling a fairy 
tale. For at this distance of time we can only see a dim outline of the world as 
it was, and the exact language of science is ill suited to the description of visions. 

Competent authorities place the dawn of the Tertiary era between sixty 
and seventy million years ago. It is the birth of a new era in a very real 
sense. Stupendous forces, surging in the womb of the earth, had already 
caused gigantic rifts in the crust, and these rifts are gaping out into oceans. 
From smaller fissures in the crust, molten rock is now pouring forth in 
repeated floods of lava which will cover millions of square miles of land and 
sea. Vast areas are being converted into desert by showers of volcanic ash. 
A new type of landscape develops, with high volcanic plateaus as a dominant 
feature. The face of the earth is rapidly changing. She puts on a more modern 
garb of vegetation ; the land, lakes and rivers become peopled by creatures more 
familiar to us. Still there is no sign of man. But the stage is being set for his 
arrival. For this critical period foreshadows the birth, out of the sea, of the 
mightiest mountains of the world, and the heaving bosom of the earth, somewhere 
to the north of India, which is to be the cradle of man, Such was the Eocene 
age : it was literally a Mawn of the new.” 

Early History of the Deccan 

To arrive at our early Tertiary scene in India we can either woik backwards 
from the present, or approach it from a still earlier past and try to a]^]ireciate the 
setting in which that scene was laid. I prefer the latter course, although for a 
few moments it will take us far behind the period with which we are specially 
concerned. For we shall have to go back to a time, at least three hundred million 
years ago, when neither the Atlantic not the Indian Ocean was yet born. 

Opinion is by no means agreed even upon the broad distribution of land and 
sea prior to the Tertiary era. But according to a theory now generally associated 
with the name of Professor IVegener, who died a hero’s death in Greenland a 
few years ago in the pursuit of Science, all the land areas of the globe were once 
directly united together into one world continent The two Americas lay much 
further to the east, while Europe and Africa lay further west, than at present. 
Greenland, Iceland and the British Isles were all much closer together and were 
wedged in between Canada and Scandinavia. South America fitted into the great 
angle in the west coast of the African continent. Australia and Antarctica lay 
close up against the south-eastern coast of Africa, with the southern tip of India 
in contact with Madagascar and wedged in between the African and Australian 
blocks. At this remote period the South Pole was somewhere in Cape Colony. 

At intervals during a period of several hundred millions of years disruptive 
forces of unthinkable magnitude have caused ever widening fissures in the crust. 
The Great Rift Valley of Africa is believed to be one of the youngest of these 
fissures, still in the making- The Red Sea rift has now be<‘ome two hundred 
miles wide ; tie Atlantic rift is already an ocean. And thus, like icebergs breaking 
off by the formation of crevasses from the snout of a glacier, or from the edge 
of an ice-sheet tibat has spread out to sea, the continental blocks are supposed 
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to have drifted a^ay into their present positions. But these continental movements 
have not been all movements of separation. They have also brought into contact 
with each other land blocks formerly sundered by the ocean. 

Here in Madras we stand at the eastern edge of one of these blocks which, 
according to ^Vegener, has drifted— and perhaps still drifting— north-eastwards 
from its former position in the southern hemisphere. To the north of it formerly 
lay the great Tetbys Sea which once separated it from the main Asiatic mass. 
The Asiatic block, in turn, has moved south-west, towards India. As the two 
great land masses approached each other narrowing down the width of the 
intervening sea, parts of the ocean floor were caught up as between the jaws 
of a gigantic vice, and they have been squeezed, crumpled and uplifted into the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

A Primeval Landscape 


By far the greater part of the Indian peninsula is made up of rocks that 
have solidified from a molten state. But the igneous activity which these rocks 
indicate took idace in distinct periods, separated from each other by a span of time 
of which no adequate estimate is yet possible. 

The eastern and southern portion of the peninsula (shown red in geological 
maj»B) forms one of the most ancient land surfaces of the globe. Parts of it are 
believed to belong to the primeval crust of our planet as it first cooled and 
condensed from a gaseous or liquid mass. 

From time to time other molten rocks from the interior have burst through 
this crust and solidified in the cracks, forming thick sheets or walls cutting 
across the older rocks. The early convulsions of the earth while she was young 

are still recorded in the complex folds into which these archaic rocks have been 

thrown. Over large areas the original rocks have been fractured by earth 

movements or so badly crushed and altered that we can no longer tell their 
mode of origin. 

This was the kind of primitive landscape on which, long afterwards, life 
first orifiinated (in water) and on which the stratified crust of the earth was laid 
down. With the passage ^ of time, the greater part of this crust has worn away, 
aud the old surface has again been laid bare. But portions of the strata still 
remain, protected in deep trongh-like hollows in the old river basins, the Mahanadi, 
the Godavari, and the Narbada, and in a string of outlying patches along the 

east coast, from Trichinopoly as far as Cuttack. These deposits were laid down 
chiefly in lakes and livers, but parlly also in shallow seas that flooded the land 
from the north and east. Hie wealth of evidence these strata contain tells of 
great changes of climate and of a long succession of floras and faunas that lived 
on the vast southern continent of which India once formed an integral part. 

Except for these temporary incursions of the sea, the plateau of the Dcccan has 
remained a land area, so far as we know, ever since the original crust was formed. 

have seen that the eastern and southern parts of the peninsula are 
composed mostly of rocks of^ great antiquity. Similar rocks, in fact, form the 
foundations of all the continental blocks, the eroded lops of tlie ancient mountains 
often projecting through rocks of more recent date. The Nilgiris and the Palni 
and Annamalai Hills are composed of large domelike masses of senii-mollen rock 
which, have heaved up the overlying crust and hpe later been exposed by the 
denuding action of rain and rivers. These ])iimeval hills usually have rounded, 
undulating outlines. Occasionally an isolated dome rises suddenly out of the 
alluvial plain, 'ihere it stands, like a petrified sentinel of the hoary past, with 
his face obliterated and his feet buried in the dust of ages. 

^ Ihrough untold aeons of Time, Nature has carved this ancient surface 

into fantastic shapes. Gieat masses of rock sometimes lie uneasily perched 
one on top of another in threatening piles, like dilaiddated towers. Vast areas 

are strewn with enormous weathered blocks lying in utter confusion, as if 

a great city, where only giants must have lived, had been laid in ruins. 
Occasionally a huge sphere of granite lies precariously poised on the rounded 

.V -a ^ P^^sh, send it hurtling down 

me mil -side. A later day has_ seen the handiwork of man superimposed upon 

Natures in sculptured epics like those at Mahabalipuram —unsurpassed in the 
gramteax of their conception or in the depth of devotion that inspired them. 

The Deccan Trap Country 


Yot is the landscape in the central and western parts of the Deccan 

efliouied gXGcn, by oonveation, m ail geological maps. This is much younger 
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ground, for as we step over from tlie red part of the map to the green, we traverse, 
at a single bound, a vast span of geological time : in most places the newer rocks 
rest directly upon the eroded surface of the old foundations. Abruptly we are 
transported into a new era of the earth’s history. In fact we have arrived at the 
dawn of the Tertiary. After a long period of quiescenf‘e the volcanic energy pent 
up in the interior of the earth is now bursting forth in floods of lava on a scale 
never witnessed before or since. 

Delegates to this Congress who have travelled here from the north by way of 
Bombay or Nagpur must have noticed the long, low, flat-topped hills ^ which 
dominate the ' scenery over the greater part of the country drained by the Narbada 
and Tapti and by the upper reaches of the Godavari and Krishna rivers. The same 
type of scenery extends into Kathiawar and Catch, and for at least two hundred 
miles north of the Nai*bada. Crossing the Western Ghals from Bombay to Poona 
the railway climbs up through gorges cut through a series of terraces at ditfcrent 
levels, like the remnants of a gigantic staircase. These terraces are the exposed 
surfaces of successive sheets of lava which were poured out at in.erval, during a 
period that must have extended through many thousands of years, and which on 
the west coast were piled up to a thickness of six to ten thousand feet, 

Dbc'CAN before Eruptive Period 

With the fragmentary data at hand let us ti 7 to picture the geography of the 
Deccau during the Cretaceous epoch which preceded this era of dre an^d devastation. 
The south-east coast is flooded by a shallow sea, teeming with life, from 
Trichinopoly as far as Pondicherry. The same sea stretches norrh-eastwards into 
what is now the province of Assam, for similar types of fossil shells have been 
found in the two regions. Near Utatur we may pick up fossil timber, riddled with 
holes made by exiiiict types of woodboring molluscs. The sholis of the creatures 
still lie in their burrows, petrifled within the wood: the logs must have drifted 
down an east-flowing river into an estuary or lagoon a hundred and fifty miles 
south of iladras. 

The northern sea has also overflowed the land, in the region of the lower 
Narbada. But the fauna here is very different, because the barrier of the plateau 
cuts it off from the southern sea. The northern fauna is more allied to the 
European— in fact the same ocean stretches on one side into Europe and on the 
other as far as Tibet and China. 

But of our western coast at this period there is no evidence: either India has 
not yet split away from Africa: or what seems more likely, it has brought away 
with it a large tract of land which lies to the west. By the sinking of this tract 
the gulf between India and Africa will widen out into the Arabian Sea, isolating 
our triangular island of the Deccan which, like a gigantic raft that has been cut 
adrift, will continue on its long journey to the north-east. 

Amongst the denizens of the land, dinosaurs abound in the forests of the 
Central Provinces. Alany of them belong to types peculiar to India but, strangely 
enough, they have their nearest relatives among the dinosaurs of Aladagascar 
and {South America: there must still be some land connection left that allowed these 
reptiles to intermigrate. But they are rapidly running out their race. The last of 
the Indian dinosaurs lie buried in the Lanieta beds near Jabalpur and at the village 
of Pisdura near Warora, to the south-east of Wardha, 

Dawn of Tertiary Era 

"We are now approaching the end of the Mesozoic era. Tlie old southern 
continent is breabiug up. The gulfs widen. The same sea that washes the northern 
shores of the Deccan receives the rivers that drain parts of Egypt, France, Belgium 
and England. It also laps the shores of Mexico in the far west. In tlie far east, 
it sweeps southwards, past Borneo. This is the equatorial ocean of the time, the 
birth place of the great mountain ranges of the world in the era that is to come. 

It is over such a scene as this that the Tertiai 7 era dawns, with the lurid 
light of volcanic outbursts. There are indeed no volcanoes in the familiar, Vesuvian, 
sense. The lava wells up quietly through fissures in the earth. But these fissures 
are hundreds of yards wide aud stretch for miles across the country, with crooked 
cracks branching off to right and left, all brimming with the fiery liquid. In the 
Rajpipla hills near Broach, in Gutch, Kathiawar and other parts of Western India, 
some pf these old fissures can still be recognised, with the lava solidified inside 
them in the form of walls or dykes. 
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The Deccan lavas, being rich in iron, are of a specially fluid kind that takes 
long to set They flow almost like water, filling up hollows in the land and 
spreading rapidly in horizontal sheets, covering miles of country before they harden 
into the basalt or “trap’* rock that is familiar to us. In its devastating march the 
“fiery deluge” bakes up the soil and consumes all surface vegetation. The very 
earth is on fire. 

Pools and tarns begin to seethe as the lava flows over them. Here and there 
a stream is dammed up and collects its waters in a temporary lake till it finds or 
makes a new channel, or the lake itself is covered up by another eruption. The 
bigger rivers, not so easily blocked, manage to keep their old coarse, gradually 
cutting their way through any lava flows that might cross their path. But the erup- 
tions continue from time to time, and from place to place over an enormous area, 
originally perhaps half a million square miles from Rajahm undry to Catch and from 
near Dharwar almost as far as Jiiansi, piling sheet upon sheen of molten rock and load- 
ing the old foundations under a plateau thousands of feet thick. Even after the conti- 
nuous erosion of millions of years the Deccan traps still cover an area of ^00,000 square 
miles, and you can travel all the way from Nagpur to Bombay, a distance of five 
hundred miles, without ever stepping off the volcanic rocks. Their abrupt ending 
along the west coast, where they are thickest and form the great scarp of the 
Western Ghats, leaves us no real measure of their original extension into the tract 
of land that foundered into the Arabian {Sea. 

It is difficult to tell where, in the enormous area of the Deccan traps, this igneous 
activity first began. The traps of the Nagpur-Chhindwara region were certainly 
among the earliest to be poured out and so far as we know at present, the highest 
flow of the series is to be seen on Slalabar Hill and at Woiii in Bombay. It appears 
the vulcanicity began in the eastern parts of the Deccan and gradually spread to 
the west. 

The lava flows vary in thickness from a few feet to as much as a hundred. 
As one flow overlaps another, it seals up the old fissures, and any later eruptions 
have to force their way up through the entire pile. There is a tremendous outburst 
A fresh crack has been rent open, or an old one has split wider. The yawning 
mouth of Hell roars with thunder, and hurls fire and smoke and ashes miles up 
into the sky, as if spitting curses on Heaven itself. ^ 

The ash comes down again, raining upon the lava still hot round the fissures 
perhaps arising a mound here and there ; or it extends the desolate waste by bury- 
ing under its weight any fresh vegetation farther afield. Beds of volcanic ash 
abound in many parts of Western India, specially round Poona and Mahabaleshwar. 
There must be an eruptive centre in the vicinity. 

If a lake or river happens to be near by," the ash settles down on the water 
forming a sort of volcanic sediment in which the creatures living there find a 
speedy grave. 

But it is an immortal grave. For, through a process that is still lar^^ely a 
mystery to us. the bodies of these plants and animals become imperishablv 
preserved. Particle for particle, cell for cell, the plant tissues are replaced by 
silica derived from the ash, or from a lava flow that may have overwhelmed the 
lake ; and in the end we are left with an exact replica of the original in hard 
indestructible silica. * 


This is not a mere cast or an impression of the external features of the plant 
but a petrifaction in the strict sense, which you may cut into thin sections and of 
which yon may examine under the microscope the minutest details of the anatomy 
The preserv^ation of the tissues is sometimes so perfect, and the resemblance with 
the tissues of modern plants is so complete, that while engrossed in their investi- 
gation in the laboratory we are apt to forget that we are dealing with forms of 
plant hfe that existed fifty or sixty million years ago, 

• tluroDgli the action of percolating 

minerals, the mtire bed of the lake becomes hardened into a rock that ruias under 
the hammer like a piece of steel. Embedded in the mud and stilt are also the 
remains of many land plants, or the bones of animals living on the banks that mav 
have been carried down by a strtam. Ohus we may have a whole flora ’and faZa 
of kTO ® deposits interbedded be- 

♦v deroriM in brief the life in the Deccan Trap period and 

^ Noith-easteri part of S 
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For deciding the question of the age of the Deccan trai-s, Prof. Sahni went 
on to sav, it is perhaps unfortunate that so many of the plants are new to science 
and confined to this country ; but. of course, they have an interest of theu own. 
For the rest, you will have noticed that from what we mow of the geological 
history of the stoueworts, the fungi, the waterferns and particularly of the palms, 
which formed such a vast proportion of the flora, everything seems to point to a 
Tertiary age. IVhat is more, the fishes and the crustaceans, too, seem to fall into 

line with the plants, ^t. ^ ^i. i. i * 

Concludini’-, Prof. Sahni said : Thus the chances are that the whole qi this 
imposing thickness of thousands of feet of igneous rock was pour^ out within the 
relatively short interval of the Eocene period. Quite probably this tpible drama 
of fire and thunder was only a brief episode of the very earlie^ part of the_ Eocene. 
The thickness of a stratum is by itself no measure of time. For after all it would 
not take long for a lava flow a hundred feet thick to be poured out like a flood 
from a fissure valcano. once it came to business. It is the deposition of the re- 
latively thin sedimentary beds daring the _ quiet intervals that must have taken 
up most of the time of the Deccan trap period. . . j « ii. 

The ooriclusion that the Deccan traps were poured out at the dawn of the 
Tertiary era and not at the close of the Mesozoic, brings them into line with other 
vast outpourings of Eocene lavas ; for example, those that now cover at least 
200,000 square miles of the north-westeru Uuited States a^ the equally widespread 
lavM of the old Thulean continent that once united the TTestern Isles of Scotland 
with Iceland, Greenland and other Artie lands. x xi rv 

Before t close I ought to say that this idea of the O^ertiary age of the DMcau 
traps is by no means a new one. Indeed, it is over a hundred years old, for it 
Us first mt forward, so far as I know, by Malcolmson in 18i7 ; and it was re- 
Uatedly expressed by Hislop and others m the middle of last century. In later 
years tL mestion has been discussed and rediscussed by so many, and from so 
many different angles, that we could hardl^ee the wood for the trees. But the 
SmLs were right, as they so often are. They worked with a clean state and, as 

we all know, a clean slate is a very useful thing. m j - 1 x 

But the pioneer veoloaists were right also for another reason. They did not 
despiM the mute but eloquent testimony of the plants that suffered the fiery ordeals 
of the dawn of the Tertiary, era. For. as the first flashes from the fissure volcanoes 
flared up on the eastern horizon, the stalwart Palm said to the little Azolla . 

This lurid light is not a sunset glow— 

It is the herald of a morn. . , x xi, u 

And the fact is that this was the dawn of a new era : for, look at the number 
of Eocene genera of plants and animals that survive to this day. 

We hUe now seen the contrast between the red part of the man and the 
green Between the two lies a vista of time stretching back through wellnigh two 
thnnoanrl millions of vears. But man, a recent creature of the earth, has united 
hemTn oU polm of duS to his Cr4tor : if the foundation rocks of the south 
KgTven us Mahabalipuram and the Seven Pagodas, the Deccan traps have given 
US Ajanta and Ellora, 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Fifth Annual Meeting— Madras— 2nd. Jannary 1940 
The PEESIOENTUIi Addkess 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the National Institute of B^eiraces of 
T rPo -mna Viplii pu the 2nd January 1940 in the North-Eastern Lecture Hall of &e 
mSLT Od tr Madras: ItS-Monel B. N. Chopra, President was m the 
K After^ the admission of Fellows to tho Institute under 
such admission. Prof. S. P. Agharkar, Secretary, presented the annual report 

TT^I^reMrt^^showed that at the end of the year there were 165 Ck^na^ 
FelloJ^ aSd^Sl Honorary Fellows Col. Sir Arthur Giver was ^ 

Ae National Institute at the Seveuth International Congress of 

53 
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Genetics to be held at Edinburgh. A. 
D. N. Wadia were appointed delegates 
Congress to be held in London in 1910, 


M. Heron, Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
to the 18th International Geological 


The President then delivered Ms address^ 

In the course of his address Bt-Col. Chopra reviewed the worh of the Institute 
during the past year. As a result of a symposium on ‘'Coal in India” organised by 
Dr. 0. S. Fox, at the last general meeting, he said, a resolution urging the necessity 
for the formation of a Fuel Research Board in India was passed and he hoped 
that the Government would take practical steps for tlie formation of a Board and 
the protection of the highly important coal industry of the country, A 
committee was appointed during the year to consider the replies received in 
connection with the questionnaire on Science and its social relations— a work 
which the Institute had undertaken to do on behalf of the Government of India. 

Continuing, Bt.-Col. Chopra pointed out^ that the grants given by the 
Government of India and the various Universities were not suilicient for the 
work which the Institute had to cari-y out. Unfortunately, it had not been 
possible to get any grants from any of the Provincial Governments so far 
and he would again appeal to all of them for generous financial support. 
The Institute was founded to fill an urgent need, keenly felt by scientific 
workers all over India, for a body which could co-ordinate the work of 
various scientific societies, institutions and Government scientific departments 
and services throughout the country. Since its foundation in 19:33, the Council 
of the Institute had left no stone unturned to further this programme. India, 
fortunately, was richly endowed by nature with all that any country could 
possibly need. While primarily an agricultural country, with extensive agri- 
cultural and forest lauds, it also had very rich resources of various minerals 
on which depended the highly industrialised life of the present day. Its 
resources in the way of coal and water power were also very extensive. 
These resources, agricultural, mineral and power, had not been developed for 
want of a systematic policy of industrialisation and naturally India stood very 
low in the list of industrialised countries of the world. 


Research Facilities Inadequate 

After referring to the effect of the present war on India, Bt.-CoL Chopra 
urged the necessity for the proper planning and organisation of scientific 
research in India. He also reviewed the progress of general and scientific 
education in the country and in xwticular referred to the research facilities 
provided in recent years by governmental and other agencies, With all these, 
he said the facilities for teaching and research in various sciences were still 
very limited and it was therefore a matter of real pride that in spite of 

these handicaps Indian students of science had during the short period of a 
little over a quarter of a century justified their capacity for original investi- 
gation. In the words of Lord Rutherford, they ought to enter on the third 
phase, namely, scientific research should now be applied for solving the 
industrial problems of the country. 

Bt.-Col. Chopra next gave a brief summary of how the British Govern- 
ment had contributed to the promotion and organisation of industrial and 
agricultural research after the last war in Britain, and said that very import- 
ant national organisations had been built up for the investigation and 

application of science to various problems connected with the daily life 

of the people and the nation’s industry as a whole. Lord Ruther- 
ford had, in his address last year, pointed out that in a large country like 
India, where the resources and needs of the different Proviuces were very 
varied, it was essential for efficiency that the organisation of research should 
be on national rather than on provincial lines. His plea was for the 

foundation of a National Research Council in India on the lines of the body 
which ever ^ since its constitution had been rendering such useful service in 
Grat Britain. Industry had rightly been styled as the basis of national 
prospenty and it was therefore necessary that every resource should be used to 
facilitate its progress. In this connection, research was of the utmost importance 
and he ^rrasrf toe hope that work of the National Planning Committee would 
prove vunable m laymg down the lines for the future development of the country. 

n- - xt xf CO-ORDIHATIOH 

Ginng the ooftoes of a si^me for developing an organization in India 
and Booidmate tesearoh so as to avoid Utage lotii of talSt S 
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funds, preclude duplication, employ the available scientific personnel to the 
best advantage, and, finally, to arrange for the training of a much larger 
number of research personnel to supply the needs of the developing industry, 
Bfe*-Ool. Chopra said : 

‘‘Starting from the top, I consider it absolutely essential that there should 
be a separate department of the Central Government corresponding to the 

Department of Industrial and Scientific Research in Great Britain. It should 
be staffed by scientists T 7 ifch administrative experience and not by civilian 

administrators. The Department should have an Advisory Council, the Isational 
Research Council, constituted on the lines of the Research Councils of other 
countries for planning and co-ordinating research, to promote and develop not 
only scientific but industrial research in the country, and finally for devising 
ways and means to make India independent, so far as possible, of foreign 
imports by a well-planned survey and development of iis economic resources. 
It is only then that it would be possible for this country to assume its 
right place among the industrially developed countries of the world. "vVith a 

view to harnessing Science in the service of Industry, the proposed Depart- 

ment and its Advisory Council will also have to explore ways and means for 
extending the existing machinery of scientific education in the^ country, from 
the school to the university stage, develop applied scientific training and 
research, and finally to see that research, whether in pure or api lied sciences, 
is undertaken with a definite end in view and not only as a means for self- 
glorification.” 

IKDIA AN Emporium of Drugs 

Dealing next with his work in connection with the medicinal and toxic 
properties of the different plants in India, Bt.-Col. Chopra said that this work 
should interest them from the scientific and economic point of view. Further, the 
significance of the large numbers and wide prevalence of plants toxic to man, 
livestock and insects had not so far been fully appreciated in this country and vast 
as the vegetable resources of this country were, they were not being properly 
exploited to the best advantage of the people. After a general survey of the 
climatic condition of India, the general features of Indian vegetation and the 
relationship of Indian flora to other floras, Bt.-Cal. Chopra said that there were 
more than 700 important fodder plants including about 260 species of valuable 
fodder grass. More than 2,000 plants, out of a total of about ll,0CO species found 
in India, were stated to have medicinal properties of some description or other and 
were enumerated in the literature of indigenous medicine, isearly threefourths of 
the drugs mentioned in the British and other Pharmacopoeias grew in a state of 
nature and others could be easily grown. Indeed, ^ this country was a veritable 
emporium of drugs. If these resources could be utilised and the finished products 
manufactured, treatment of many diseases could be brought within the means of the 
Indian masses whose economic condition was unfortunately of a very low order. 

Collectors of medicinal drugs growing in a state of nature, and the present and 
prospective cultivators, Bt,-Col. Chopra continued, should bear in mind certain 
factors to be considered in order to obtain the standard product. There was a good 
deal of variation in the active priuciples in the different parts of a plant and in 
different seasons in the same part of the plant Even the same part and at the same 
time of the year showed remarkable variations in the contents of its active 
principles. He had often observed in the course of his work that ^ plants collected 
at the proper time, when the active principles had reached maturity and were at 
their maximum, gave very effective resuka while the same plants when collected 
under other conditions were utterly useless. Conditions for the collection of drugs 
in the case of plants under cultivation were more favourable and strict control 
over various factors could be exercised with greater ease than was the case with 
plants growing in a state of nature. , , „ ^ , 

‘'Intimately connected with the study of medicinal plants,” continued Bt-Col. 
Chopra “is the problem of poisonous plants, but till recently little attention has 
been paid to this study in this country. They contain chemical constituents which, 
if introduced into the body of an pimal in relatively small quantities, act deleteri- 
ously and may cause serious impairment of bodily functions or even death, fihey 
injure the basic live principle, the protoplasm, of the cells of which the animal 
body is built up. They aie ordinarily called poisonous plants, and apart from the 
utilization of their potent properties in the treatment of disaises to alleviate the 
sufferings of man and animals, there appears to be no doubt that they are a source 
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of great menace in India through poisoning of livestock. It is a matter of regret 
that no systematic attempt has been made m India so far to investigate these 
plants on scientific lines with a view to devising means whereby this menace could 

'a to combating this menace, and as a natural corollary to the 
atndv of medicinal plants, the study of poisonous plants of India has been 
undertaken at the School of Tropical Medicine during recent years. This work 
has brouo'ht out some outstanding features of the problem which had not been 
hitherto '"appreciated in India. About 700 poisonous species belonging to over 90 
families of flowering plants are known. In the case of the majority of plants, 
■Doisonous properties are only suspected but have not been substantiated by chemical 
^alyses and pharmacological experimentation. This is now being done. A 
thorough and comprehensive study of all these plants, however, would mean 
sustained work for many years and perhaps for several generations. Another 
aspect of these plants which will repay study concerns those which have insecticidal 
and insect repellent properties. Losses inflicted upon India by insects are enormous 
and at a moderate estimate are calculated at 2, QUO million rupees annually and 
over a million and a half of human lives. The finding of cheap insecticides for 
the diverse needs of agriculture, destruction of housdiold pests, prevention of 
vectors of such diseases as malaria and many others borne by insects, commensurate 
with the limited means of great masses in India are important problems to which 
little attention has been paid till recently. Vegetable insecticides arc preferable 
to mineral ones, as these are less deleterious to man and other warm-blooded 
animals generally, and as they are also less harmful from the point of view of 
anieulture Lists of the possible insecticidal and insect repellent plants growing 
in India, and of reputed fish poisons some of which may also act as insecticides 
have been prepared ” , 

Proceeding, Bt.-Col. Chopra said : , 

“One of the chief difficulties in connection with our work on medicinal and 
poisonous plants has been the proper identification of the material to be investigated. 
The descriptions of plants given in the literature on indigenous medicine are 
mea<»re and vague and this has resulted in considerable confusion. Descriptions 
alone are not always sufficient for settling disputed questions and recourse to actual 
specimens is often absolutely necessary. With a view to combating this state 
of affairs it was considered desirable to collect authentic specimens of all the 
plants with alleged medicinal or toxic properties and after proper identification 
preserve them for the purpose of comparison. This work has progressed and it 
has been possible to collect 6,000 specimen sheets of about 1,600 species. About 
900 species have yet to be obtained to complete the collection of all the known 
medicinal and poisonous plants growing in India. 

CLASSIFICATIOlir OF PLANTS 


“With the advance of knowledge of the chemistry and pharmacology of 
plants, it appears to be certain that some correlation exists between the botanical 
classification of plants, their chemical constitution and physiological properties, 
and one is frequently struck with the remarkable resemblance exhibited by closely 
allied plants in this respect. An ideal classification of plants would be the one 
which in addition to satisfying botanical criteria broadly provides an index to the 
nature of their chemical constituents and physiological properties. With our 
existing knowledge this is not possible. The very fact that some of the families 
and genera, as at present understood, are quite homogeneous in this respect, 
however, reflects a ray of hope that after all the problem is not so difficult as it 
appears at first sight. I do hope that botanists, chemists and pharmacologists 
will collaborate in evolving a natural system of classification based on their 
combined efforts” 

After citing a few examples of some families and genera to show the marked 
resemblances between their botanical, chemical and pharmacological aspects, 
Bt.-Col. Chopra said that the brief review of the relationship which seems to 
exist between the botanical classification and the chemical and physiological 
characteristics of medicinal and poisonous plants should prove sufficient to show 
that in many of the families and genera these characteristics show a marked 
depee of correlation. He hoped that further work would produce increasing 
evidence of this relationship. The botanical characters, chemical constituents 
and propertieB exhibited by plants were all the results of organic evolution and 
K natoial clasmfication must embrace all these three aspects. There was, however 
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an element of disturbance in the case of plants. Climate, seasons, soil, cultivation, 
etc., had profoundly^ affected their chemical composition and hence their physiolofcical 
characteristics, and it was for this reason also that closely related plants differed 
in their pharmacological properties. 

“Collaboration between ^ botanists, chemists, pharmacologists and agriculturists 
in work of the type indicated ^ in a country such as India,” Bt.-Col. Chopra 
concluded, “is pregnant with possibilities which should not only be of very great 
scientific and academic interest, but also prove of great practical importance to 
the country from the economic point of view.” 


The Indian Political Science Conference 

Second Session—Lahore— 2nd. January 1940 
Governor's Opening Address 

The second session of the Indian Political Science Conference was held at 
Lahore on the 2nd. January 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Fromotho Nath 
Banerjea. Inaugurating the session, E, E. Sir Henry Craik, the Governor of the 
Punjab said 

^ “I should like to ask you what parallel you cau find in past history to the 
position which I hold to-day of a Provincial Governor under the new consutution.” 

His Excellency said, ‘‘The only parallel which I can find is drawn not from 
the field of politics, but of drama. For the Provincial Governor seems to me to 
resemble very closely that familiar figure of Greek tragedy, the Lena ex machina-- 
the god who, when the dramatist had allowed his characters to get themselves into 
an inextricable tangle from which no human agency could devise an issue, appeared 
suddenly on the stage with a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder, aud with a 
few peremptory commands brought order out of the chaos in which the plot had 
become involved. Similar, I fancy, is the role for which Provincial Governors were 
cast by the authois of the new Oonstitution, though fortunately in this province I 
have not yet been called upon to assume it, and I sincerely hope I never shall be.” 

His Excellency reminded the audience that those who, in modern times, have 
been acclaimed by various writers as the nearest approach to Plato’s pbilospher 
kings are first, the present rulers of Soviet lUissia aud secondly, ‘’the members of 
my own service. I leave it to you to judge which are the worse and which have 
contributed most to human happiness or unhappiness. But I am sure you would 
not wish to be in either company” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said, “Though we do not wish to see the devotees of 
political science invested with supreme political power and authority, we equally 
do not wish to see you withdraw from the world into a remote philosophic seclusion 
and washing your hands of practical affairs, devote yourselves entirely to pure 
theory.” He concluded, “I hoi e I am not wrong in thinking that the very fact that 
in the last two years you have started these annual political science conferences is 
itself proof that you have despaired of the practical world of the i^oUtician and still 
retain the desire to discover and propagate the right ideas for its betterment,” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of bis presidential address, Dr. Fromotho Hath Banerjea said: — 

One of the objects with which the Indian Political^ Science Association was 
started last year was to bring together students of political science and persons 
engaged in the active pursuit of politics. Our Association seeks to bridge the gulf 
between politicians and political theorists. But the application of this princifde of 
bridging gulfs may be extended to’ other spheres of thought and action. In India, 
the divergences are so many and so great that it may perhaps be found useful to 
consider to what extent this principle may be applied to the existing political 
situation of the country. Therefore, I take this topic as the subject of my brief 
discourse at this Conference. 

Functions of Government and Parties 

Coming to purely political issues we find that differences of opinion exist in 
India as in other countries in regard to the functions of government, though these 
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are of less vital importance here than elsewhere. The idea of an all-embracing, 
all-pervadino' State has never found favour in this country* On the other hand, 
the view that the functions of goverument should be restricted only to the mainteii' 
ance of external security and internal order is considered to be extiemely inadednate. 
The State will have to play a very important part_ in the development of mo politi- 
cal, economic, and social life of the people, but it will be desirable for it to adopt 
a policy of non-intervention in regard to questions like religion, culture, and 
la"Kuase. Such a policy is likely to promote harmony and goodwill among tlie 
Afferent sections of the population. While the State should be the supreme organi- 
sation, the autonomy of institutions created for special purposes ought not to be 
interfered wi th * 

Indian opinion is almost unanimous in respect of the desirablity of 
establishing responsible government at the Centre as weU as in the provinces. 
The manner in which the Congress Ministers have worked the limited measure of 
responsibility in the provincial field diiring the last two yeai;a aiul a half 
ample hope for its future success. But there is considerable diifcrence o opinion 
as to the composition of the Cabinet. A composite Cabinet is helpful to the growth 
of solidarity among the different sections of the people. It niust^ be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to form a coalition between representatives of parties 
which differ widely and fundamentally not only in outlook but also in respect of 
of the goal. But no great harm is likely to ensure if further expcriinenis are made 
in forming coalition Cabinets in the provinces. This brings me to the discussion 
of the existing party system in India. Some of the parties are founded on political 
principles, while others are based on racial, communal, or class considerations. The 
Congress does not represent the interests of any class or community but represents 
the political aspirations of the Indian nation. In that sense it is a national, and 
not a sectional, institution. The situation in respect of pariies in India is a very 
complex one, but it is not more complex than the party situation in most countries 
of continental Europe. The party system is a useful, if not an indispensable, ad- 
junct of democracy : but its demerits are as serious as its merits are undoubted. In 
a country like India, where the multiple-party system prevails, the demerits tend 
to outweigh the merits. 

Electorates and the Services 


The question of representation in the legislatures and the local bodies is 
a source of acute difference in India. The system which prevails at present is 
not the representation of the people but the representation of races, creeds, 
classes, sexes, and special interests. In some cases, differences have been 
deliberately fostered. The consequence of this system of^ separate communal 
rePTesentation has been an enormous growth of dissensions. Separation has 
leu to the demands for further separation, and antagonism has taken the 
place of harmony. This system of representation, therefore, must be regarded 
as an evil, and in the interests of the unity and peace of the country it 
should be removed at the earliest possible moment. Becruitment to the public 
services is a subject which has given rise to a great deal of controversy. 
Unfortunately, both at the Centre and in some of the provinces, certain 
percentages have for some time past been fixed for recruitment from the 
different communities, and in the case of some of these communities only 
the minimum qualifications have been demanded of the candidates. This has 
resulted in a considerable deterioration of administrative efficiency, and it is 
apprehended that a continuance of this policy will be a source ot greater harm 
in future. The true way of getting out o"f this difficulty, however, lies in 
affording adequate educational facilities to the less advanced communities and 
not in giving them unfair advantages. 

Coming to the question of the future constitution of India we find that 
differences of opinion which exist as to the goal of India’s political aspira- 
tions are not of a serious kind. It appears that lime has neen the most 
essential factor in the evolution of India's political goal. Politically-minded 
India, however, is not in a mood to accept Dominion Status as a goal to be 
reached in the distant future. If Dominion Btatus is granted immediately, it 
is likely to be acceptable to the country. The gulf between the goal and tlie 
immediate objective is not unbridgeable, and if the British Government is 
d>le to take the right step without delay, cordial relations of a permanent 
sbaracter may be esteblished between India and Britain. The existing system 
a government^ with democracy in the provinces and autocracy at 
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the Centre, is an anomaly, and the sooner it disappears the better for all 
concerned. 

The Wae and India 

The advent of the war in Europe has led to the suspension of activities 
connected with the inauguration of the Federation in view of the pre-ot,*<'npa- 
tion of the Government, but the scheme has not been abandoned* The war 
has indeed created a new situation fraught with immense posaibilitips for 
good or evil according to the manner in which it may be liandled. The 
present is the most opportune moment for Britain to recognise India’s right. 
It is not clear what special didicult.y there can be in applying the principles 
of democracy and self-determination to the case of India. 

The only satisfactory machinery for setting all differences as well as for 
consideiing the details of the future constitution of Irwlia is a Constituent 
Assembly. This body should be constituted on the basis of proportional 
representation, so ti.at all minorities and special interests may be represented 
on it. There sliouid be no communal representation. It will be one of the 
main duties of the Constituent Assembly to provide safeguards in the new 
constitution for the minorities in the shape of fundamental rights to be 
guaranteed by an appeal to the Federal Court or if necessary, to an interua- 
tioiial tribunal. 

The urgent need of the hour in India is harmony and goodwill. This 
can be secured by an enlightened sense of citizenship and a unity of purpose. 
We must all think of our country first and of everything else afterwards. 
As tor unity, let our motto be : “In things essential, imity ; in things non- 
esseniial, liberty ; in'all things, charity.” If we render not mere lip-service to 
this motto but" make it our rule of conduct in our daily relations with all 
individuals, and races, and communities, India’s cherished ideals will be realised 
at no distant date. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session— New Delhi— 1st January 1940 
The Welcome Address 

About five hundred delegates from the different provinces and 4,000 visitors 
were present at the fifth annual session of the All-India Students’ Federation 
Convention which commenced at New Delhi on the 1st* January 1940 under the 
presidentship of Mr. SuLhas Chandra Bose, 

]!ilr. Ji. Fiiruoqui, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, in his welcome address, 
referred to the tendency on the part of many of them to make the Students’ 
Federation an arena to'fijht out factional rivalries and deplored that time 
should be wasted in party bi.-kerin^s. He suggested a two-fold prograilfiie to 
strengthen the student movement, which was still in its infancy in India. Firstly, 
they must take up questions affecting the average student and agitate for the ful- 
filment of their demands through the Students’ Federation. It was also advisable 
to organise study circles in schools and colleges with a view to creating political 
consciousness among students. Secondly, they must engage themselves in the uplift 
of the masses. He suggested that the Federation should eonsti’ute a permanent 
committee to co-ordinate the work of adult literacy in progress in the different 
provinces. He advised the students to talk less of politics and take up seriously 
the work of strengthening their organisation. 

The Peesidential Address 

Mr. Sub^ias Chandra Bose, in his presidential address, urged that the 
Leftists should announce clearly in advance with what object and with what 
mental attitude they would enter a struggle, whether it was launched by the 
Eight or by the Left, “jitanding to-day in the midst of a complex situation,” 
he said, ^it is just possible that you may feel perplexed for a while. The 
vacillating, zig-zag policy of the Congress High Command increases one’s 
bewilderment. The menacing attitude of some communal organisations adds to 
one’s difficulties. The want of unity among the Leftists themselves well-nigh 
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unnerves an ordinary mortal. But though yon stand with your backs to the 
wall, do not for one moment lose courage or self-confidence. Kcmcmber, 
comrades, that the Left movement to-day is on its trial. Its future will 
depend on how you and I come out of this ordeal.” 

Mr. Bose said that a real Constituent Assembly was one which was con- 
vened by a National Government after the transference of power had taken 
place. An Assembly convened by and meeting under the aegis of an imperialist 
Government and elected on the basis of separate electorate would surely end 
in disaster to the Congress and to the Indian people. He, therefore, asked his 
audience to raise their voice in protest against it while there was time and 
warn their countrymen in advance of the coming danger in the event of this 
demand being fulfilled by the British Government. 

The problem before them, Mr. Bose added, was the launching of ‘.the 
national struggle and in case the Congress Working Committee held back, 
Leftists should march ahead with such strength and resources as they 
happened to possess. The struggle would be a national struggle, no matter who 
gave the call, It would be a ratal mistake to confuse the nature of the call 
with the nature of the struggle. The Congress was much stronger to-day than it 
was in 1921 or 1930 or 1932 and if they had fought thrice with less strength and 
resources, they should not quail before the present crisis. 

It might be argued, continued Mr. Bose, that the Congress Working Com- 
mittee had not been sitting idle since September. A long-winded resolution had 
been passed and Congress Ministries in eight provinces had been withdrawn. War 
Councils had been set uo in several provinces and there was talk of a volunteer 
camp and a volunteer organisation. “But what is all this talk of a three-month 
holiday indulged in by an es-Premier ? Why whispers on all sides that the Con^ 
gress Ministers will soon return to office ? The man in the street is naturally 
confused and does not know what to do. To make confusion worse confounded, 
War Councils have been ordered to spin. We are now expected to spin our way 
to Swaraj, but how can we be convinced of the efficacy of this magic mantra of 
Mahatma Gandhi when we know that a century ago when the Indian people knew 
nothing but khadi and hand-spinning, they fell a victim to foreign domination. It 
is time to call a spade a spade and to tell our people clearly that the idea of 
winning Swaraj through spinning is moonshine.” 

Resolutions— Second Day— New Delhi— 2nd. January 1940 
iNDEPEUnENCE DAY OeLEBEATION 

Heated discussion for over one hour took place tonight on a resolution 
advising students to celebrate Independence Day on Jan. 26 when the open 
session of the Federation met under the presidentship of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. An amendment to the resolution sponsored by the leftist 
group in the federation ‘while appreciating and welcoming the call given by 
the Congress working committee to observe this day’ noted with regret 
that ‘undue stress has been given upon charkha, khadi, spinning, etc., in the 
pledi^neglecting the very programme of action which our country badly requires 
at this critical moment and urged the working committee to insert such programme 
of nation-wide action in the pledge. 

During the discussion on the resolution and amendment speakers against the 
amendment emphasised the importance of the charkha in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress ever since Mahatma Gandhi assumed its leadership and 
the benefit it had conferred on rural population while those in favour of the 
amendment expressed the view that spinning alone could not bring them swaraj. 

The amendment, when finally put to vote, was declared lost by 167 to 151 
votes and the original resolution was carried. Mr. Bose, the president, ascertained 
the sense of delegates twice by show of hands before putting the amendment to 
vote and asking the delegates to divide themselves but the result revealed close 
voting. The proceedings were held up for about half an hour and excitement pre- 
vailed among the delegates till the result of voting on the amendment was 
announced. 


Geeetingb to World Students Bureau 

When thfl convmtipn resnmed Beasion this evening it was resolved to send 
m behalf of Indian students to the Bureau of the World Students’ 
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Message to British Students 

By another resolution the convention decided to send a message to the students 
in Britain stressing the necessity of a real understanding between students of 
all nations and thereby serving the cause of international student movement, the 
cause of peace, of freedom and cultural progress. 

Women Students 

The resolution on women students, passed by the convention, pointed out that 
most of the women students had kept aloof from the activities of the All-India 
Students' Federation during the last three years, and urged the necessity of organisino* 
them and suggested formation of girl students' committees to work in cooperation 
with provincial branches of the federation, 

PtEPUESSioN IN States 

The convention strongly criticised the policy of repression adopted by Eulers 
of certain States and decided to take effective steps lo draw the student movement 
in the States nearer to the students movement in British India. 

The resolution on civil liberties reiterated to safeguard their rights and liberties 
against any form of encroachment. 

Promotion op Communal Harmony 

With a view to ensuring that larger number of students belonging to the 
minority communities and Muslim students in particular join the federation, the 
convention decided that singing of Vande Mataram which had unfortunately been 
invested with communal significance should be avoided, the banner of All-India 
Students' Federation should’^be displayed at students' gatherings ; ic should be em- 
phasised that the federation was not connected with any politfcal party and strikes 
on communal issues should be discouraged. 

The National Struggle 

The convention appealed to all radical elements in the country to prepare 
themselves for the purpose of achieving their goal, expressed the opinion that a 
constituent assembly can really represmit the people when they are allowed to elect 
their representatives, and emphasised the need for students to take up literacy cam- 
paign as a part of constructive work of their organisation. An amendment to the 
resolution on national struggle which sought to criticise the present Congress leader- 
ship and ask students to put up their candidate for the purpose of contesting Con- 
gress presidential election was lost. 

Eesoluhon on War 

The resolution on war passed by the Students' Federation Convention 
declared that *the present war between rival imperialist Powers is directed 
towards a new partition of the world and is, therefore, against the interests of the 
people'. 

After pointing out that the Viceroy's recent declaration in India and subse- 
quent official statements in England and India, in reply to the Congress demand 
for a clarification of Britain's war aims in relation to India, do not meet the Indian 
demand, the resolution states that the Indian people cannot understand how free- 
dom can be denied to them if the war in Europe is really being fought to secure 
justice and freedom to oppressed nations* 

During the discussion on the resolution, Mr, Suhhas Bose, on a point of in- 
formation, told the gathering that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had 
twice sought permission from the Congress working committee to launch the satya- 
graha movement in Bengal but so far such permission had not been given. 
He added that Congressmen in that province were getting impatient and were 
not prepared to wait much no longer. 

The session concluded at 2 a.m. 
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The United Provinces Students’ Conference 

Third Session— Lucknow— 29lh. January 1940 
Presidential Address 

ITie aiird session of the United Provinces Provincial Students’ Conference 
vras held at Lucknow on the 29th, January 1940 under Ihe presidentshin 

(Bengal) who in the course of his address 

said:- No one was agam^ compromise but it was the terms of that 

compromise that mattered, He favoured a compromise wliich would result in a 
commonwealth of nations for which all countries in the world were thirstinj? and 
which would form the nucleus of a world state. 

Mr. Kabir urg^ the students to read and understand history aright and evolve 
an altogethCT new interpretation of history which, he felt sure, would go a long 
way in settling the communal problem. ^ ^ 

Committee, in his welcome address 

expressed the hope that students would organise a demonstration embracing the 
entire province with a view to focussing attention on the necessity for reduction in 
college and examination fees, ■' m 

Eesolutions 

■ ;i conference reiterated the students’ resolve to take part in the fight for 
independence and stressed that students should keep their organisations above party 

SSlatiots^®*^ ^ ^ movement into sectarian cu- gioup 

Federation was urgeil to intensify its social and cultural activities 
and work for the intellectual growth of the students by organising lectures sS 
groups, social circles and excursions. ^ h-oiuibb, siuuy 

The conference considered the industrialisation of the country as the solution 
for unemployment and poverty. It was pessimistic about the cliLk^solS S 


The Assam Educational Conference 

Tenth Session— Shillong— 28th. May 1940 
PfiESIDBNTIlL AddeESS 

day session at ShX^g ra*&e\8tt^fay”®9^40°^under”to^ 

“ly tl™ugh,the protsf’of^edSc^tio^.^^^^^ communities or 

and Soald °^m'’®S^1he^"grK?®?a^ S wddbiV’toSh controlled. 

Indians into one single hom^Meous nation Thf millions of 

primary, secondary and education, 

make its proper contribution 1o the building un of tL might 

Eeferring to the international sK2 t)? mSLS slid 
conviction that although dark clonda f'ATrorVia * J 

strifes hold their sway for the time being, the cause^S ™in Jb.'. disputes and 
must ultimately triumph”. ^ ® justice and righteousness 

Eesoexjtions 

adopted a resolutioa°req*estteg'ae°Goveraor^of^AsBa Muk^e^_ President, 
Government its whole-hSrted BUTOort ?n the war Majesty’s 

Government its readiness to renda ever? .sssunng the Imperial 

need to the Allied cause. ^ l»onr of supreme 

pwvinoe to do evetytiung in S powa to h5?f^nT* ^ *6 

j & u uueu po wer to na p m the prosecution of the war. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

GovEaaKOR’s Opissisg Speech 

The Convocation of Calcutta University for the year 1040 was held under a 
pandal in the grounds of the Science College in Upper Circular Eoad, Calcutta, 
on the 2nd. March 1940. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, as the Chancellor of the University, who 
for the first time presided over the function, declared the Convocation open. 

Addressing the graduates, His Excellency said “Many of you are about 
to leave the shelter of this great University and face the world with its 
joys and sorrows, with its unsolved problems and also with its great and 
far-reaching achievements. You will do so with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
To some of you the way may be difficult, to others easy. But I would "coun- 
sel all of you to keep in mind the inspiring advice you have heard to-day 
and to remember that although you belong to a select intellectual group yet, 
in the words of a wise observer of life, education is what remains to us when 
we have forgotten all our learning. 

“In the short time that I have been here new impressions have crowded 
upon me on every turn— both here in Calcutta and still more perhaps in the 
fields and bypaths of rural Bengal. I have become conscious of long-standing, 
difficult, and at the same time urgent problems awaiting solution by the organized 
genius of the Bengalee people. 

“I am at heart a country man and though I cannot speak to the man of 
the field in his own language as I would like to, I have done what I can to get 
into personal touch with him and intend to do more. For, like you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I realize how much the life of this province depends* on what you 
have called ‘the man behind the plough’ and how much we, in this great city 
and in this great university, owe to the product of his labour. And just as the 
good cultivator leaves his land the better for his tending so should we, in 
whatever walk of like we find ourselves, strive to leave our mark for good ” 

SiE Mieza Ismail’s Ookvocation Speech 

In delivering his address Sir Mirza Ismail recalled with pride the^ associa- 
tion of the late Rajtantra Pravina Sir Brajendra Nath Seal with the University 
of Mysore for nearly a decade and of Sir Ashiitosh Mukerji who delivered the 
first Convocation address of that University in 191S. 

He made appreciative reference to the achievements of the Post Graduate 
Departments of the Calcutta University and referring to specialization in Indian 
universities in general said : “Although it may be readily accepted that at the stage 
of the first degree, there should be provision for as many varied courses as possible, 
since it is difficult to expect that the universities in India should specialize at this 
Btage, I ask in all seriousness, if it is not desirable, nay even necessai*y, for Indian 
universities to take stock of their position and organize some distribution among 
themselves of the course of higher studies and the lines of research work. ITie 
outlay on equipment and staff in the higher and specialized branches of learning 13 
very large, and it is in the national interest that the ‘plant’ works to full capacity. 

“The time is come for our universities to take common counsel and distribute 
courses of a highly specialized and advanced character on a regional basis- This 
will also effect economy of resources in another way. ^ At present, a large number 
of our students go abroad and one reason for this is ^ to pursue studies of an 
advanced character at universities which have obtained a reputation under the 
guidance of a great teacher in one subject or another- 

“Specialization of the kind I have suggested ought to enable us to develop 
such centres in our own country, ana not only keep our students from going 
abroad but proWbly even attract students from abroad- _ Of course, there will 
always be a movement of students from one centre of learning to another, and I 
certainly do not desire that our students should desist from going abroad to s^k 
inspiration at the feet of a great master. But the necessity to go to foreign 
countries for want of facilities at home is not a matter for gratification. Not only 
should Indian universities themselves spedalize but they should join together in 
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supporting a certain number of all-India institutions where instruction of the most 
advanced kind and facilities fox research of the same standard as in foreign 
universities should be available freely for those who are qualified to take advantage 
of them. 

*T think, however, that always, but especially now, the first duty of a univer- 
sity is towards its rank and file, the ordinary! average thousands wno for a brief 
period submit themselves to its discipline and accept with outstretched arms, what- 
ever it is willing to give.” 

Speaking of the “under-graduates,” Sir. Mirza Ismail said that the one thing 
which to India mattered more than anything else was the uneducated masses of the 
people. ‘It is on them, mainly” he proceeded, “that the immediate and distant 
future depends. I am sure the authorities of the University and the peoi)lo in the 
colleges know well how beat to guide and infiuence these young beings entrusted 
to them.” 

Turning to ‘'the graduates and their future”, Sir Mirza Ismail wondered what 
was there for these graduates to do. “First”, he observed, “one thinks of the fact 
that in Bengal, as elsewhere, agriculture is at the very foundation of the life of 
the province. But that foundation has become perilously inadequate. There is too 
much pressure on land in Bengal. A peasant family of five people cannot expect 
to live much above the tevel of subsistence on a holding of two and a half acres. 
There is but one remedy, the increase and improvement of the yield by improving 
the old agricultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific 
agriculture can do, and must be persuaded with infinite sympathy and patience to 
adopt the modern ways. 

“What an opportunity is here for university men 1 Among a people whose 
history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia of centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained effort, of those who themselves 
enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. Such men should, of course, at the same 
time be specialists. In recent years, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread 
the knowledge of scientific agriculture. 

“Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly uneducated a 
yawning gulf is fixed. It is most important, even in the interests of the universities 
themselves, that this gulf should be, not bridged, which is condescension and 
danger, but filM in. I do hope that in the young men of this University, at least 
there is no feeling of superiority, and that they have the sense to realize that the 
horny-handed son of toil in the field is as yet a better man than they are. If the 
university man trained in agriculture is going to patronize the peasants he had 
better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed the very idea in his studying in a 
university is to liberalize him to give him that sympathetic common sense that can 
recognize genuine human values.” 

In this connexion Sir Mirza Ismail emphasized the value of rural service by 
university men and pointed out what was being done in Mysore in this respect. 
‘^Allthat has been done in Mysore,” he said, “is, in the first place, that students, 
while still in college, take particular villages under their care and, in the second 
place, a larger and more systematic plan, a centre on ‘settlement^ lines for the 
toning for university men in rural service has been started. Wider development, 
there or any-where will depend partly on the direct interest shown by governments 
and their snbstantial financial support but mainly on the driving enthusiasm of 
those of our pnng men who really care what sort of life is led by their fellow- 
countrymen in the villages. ^ 

“I profoundly hope that_ this enthusiasm may nowhere be lacking, that 
members ot to Indian universities, in ever-increasing numbers, will devote 
themselves to to social and economic problems of the countryside, and carefully fit 
themwlves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift of the rural people. 

All this little enough to solve the problem of unemployment. I do not 
possible solution except a deliberate policy of industrial expansion in our 
country, ^ 

“India has a great economic future. Her resources entitle her to first rank 
lead^p m aw field. But m order to fulfil that destiny, those who have mS 
juMt be prepar^to ^winter it and show some measure of confidence in each othm 
and, on fee other hand, the edneated sons and daughters of India must ceawto 
tepufi and shrmk from the work that one does with Sne’s hands? We must be 
pining now for ^ difficult times afterwards, and boa ae industrial and the 
•eaito worid have hi^e responsibUitieB to ae country in this connS 

-Biae w one fidd of employrnwit aat to my mind has not been adequately 
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explored by the nniversities. However much we may deplore wars and the growth 
of armaments, I presume we may take it that unless and until there is a change 
of heart, this evil incidental to social organization will continue. India will be 
compelled ^ to think of her national defence in more imperative terms than has been 
the case hitherto when we have complacently taken it for ganted that the British 
soldier_ and the British sailor will spare us all anxiety on the score of defence. 
Indianization of the army and the growth of an Indian navy cannot be delayed any 
longer with safety. India must also develop the new arm of warfare in the air. India 
has ample resources, too, for the production of munitions and armaments. 

‘‘I look forward to a large employment of university men in the great war 
industries and also in the army, the navy and the air force. Among the 
indirect beneficial effects of the present war will probably be found the 
greater readiness to admit Indians to commissioned ranks in the army and a 
greater utilization of India’s resources for the production of war materials. I 
cannot help thinking that with a wiser British policy in India, our resources 
(industrial and belligerent) might by this time nave been so developed, and 
would have been offered so gladly in alliance, that Britain thus supported 
would have been far more dreaded by her enemies. 

In conclusion, Sir Mirza Ismail impressed upon the graduates the value 
of ‘tolerance and unity’. “It is division and distrust,” he observed, -‘that 
weakens India and so many good causes in India, and everybody knows that 
this province of Bengal is itself rent with faction. Here is something worthy 
of your mettle, graduates. You, who have lived happily together in college, 
go forth now, armed with generosity and decency, and destroy the devil of 
disunion.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

The Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque^ in his address made 
a brief survey of the many and varied activities of the University. Referring 
to the new regulations under which the forthcoming Matriculation Examina- 
tion was going^ to be held, he said that there were some in the province who 
doubted the wisdom or utility of these changes. He would not argue with 
those who held that the introduction of the mother-tongue as the medium 
of expression in the Matriculation teaching and examination was a retrograde 
measure. It was said that the new syllabus was overloaded and there were 
too many subjects for the Matriculation, 

‘T am yet to be convinced” he said, ‘’that the subjects are too many 
or that the syllabus on any of these subjects is heavy, though I may frankly 
say that there is possibly room for a further consideration of the syllabus 
of elementary scientific knowledge. In any case, there is no doubt that the 
type of teaching must be on a different pattern from what has so long been 
followed if the requisite j\Iatriculation standard has to be achieved. The 
University fully realized this aspect. We have over 1.5C0 schools in our charge 
including those in Assam. The organization of better teaching in schools has 
therefore been the aim of this University for some years past. The payment 
of minimum salary to teachers with greater security of tenure, provision of 
Provident Fund and other conditions are being enforced in our schools. 
Eegnlations for the revised B. T, course have also been changed recently. 
Unfortunately there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal and the 
necessity of taking some special steps with a view to training a larger number 
of teachers has been felt for some years past. Special classes for teachers 
have therefore been started by the University and only last year about 1,000 
teachers were trained in the teaching of Geography, Elementary Science and 
other subjects. The number of teachers trained so far under this scheme 
within the last three years is over 2.500. It is hoped that in course of time 
every teacher will take advantage of the special training courses and that 
the teaching work in schools will achieve a higher standard than what it is 
to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in the standard of the Matricula- 
tion Examination was long overdue and we have introduced the new regulations 
only after mature deliberations and with our eyes fully open. Living in a 
world of competition to-day we cannot allow the best of our youths to spend ten 
years of early formative period in schools and m the end to make them a life- 
long victim of a mechanized system of education detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the individuality and the personality of the students. 

Proceeding, the Vice-Chancellor referred to the proposed changes in the 
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Regulations making Islamic History and Culture as a subject by itself for 
the M.A. Examination. The proposals have been accepted by the Senate and 
are awating Government approval. 

“May I ” the Khan Bahadur said, “Lake this legitimate pride in the fact 
that once again it is the iinicine triumph of this University that it is the first 
here or elsewhere to take measures for the systematic provision for the promo- 
tion of study and research in Islamic History and Culture and that this 

subject had never received the compliment of recognition as a regular subject 
of study in any seat of learning ? There is none in this great country or 
even outside who will not admit to-day that even though at the time when 
the department of Ancient Indian History and Culture was first organized 

there were innumerable difficulties to be surmounted, that there were very few 
test-books and that the materials for lectures and teaching had to be collected 
from a variety of sources, this department has succeeded in producing many 
eminent scholars whose contributions to every branch of Ancient India’s 
culture and civilization have won the recognition all over the worhl I look 
forward to the time when the department of Islamic History and Culture 
inspite of the many initial difficulties before us to-day, will attract many 
eminent scholars who will reveal to the world the rich contributions of 
Islam to the history of civilization. For the Moslem students this will open 
out an empire of knowledge vast in extent and variety suiting their special 

aptitude requiring years of devoted study and research and will also give 

them an opportunity to consecrate their intellectual attainments to the service 
of Islam by expounding the fascinating record of the culture of Islam to the 
world, thus giving them a deeper insight into the basic features of their 
faith and its philosophy. Living in a world to-day when mistrust, misunder- 
standing and doubt dominate all aspects of human relationship. I look for- 
ward to the growth of a generation under the fostering care of this University 
who by^ their studies of the culture of Ancient India and of Islam will succeed 
in ushering an era of mutual understanding and amity, where a Hindu will 
remain a Hindu in every sense of the term, deeply loyal to his own culture 
and traditions, and a Mussalman will remain a true Moslem with all his 
burning faith and his deep convictions and yet they will grow up each 
respectful and tolerant of the other thus creating an atmosphere of intellectual 
understanding in this land of diverse faiths, and leading up to the laving of 
the true foundations of our national life. ^ ^ 

Referring to the problem of Moslem education, the Vice-Chancellor drew 
the immediate attention of the Government and the public to the extreme 

r dty of Moslems iu the science classes. He hoped serious attention would 
given to this problem with a view to encouraging Moslem students to 
join the science classes in larger numbers. 

Turning to the graduates, the Khan Bahadur said : ‘-Be worthy of vour 
Degr^s and keep the map of this province and this country before von in 
your life and career ” ^ ^ 


The Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya Convocation 

Mr. Aney’s Convocation Address 

The foUowing is the text of the Convocation Address deHvered by 

Mr. Principal, Professors, Students, Ladies and Gentlemen 

I wish at ^e very outset to thank you sincerely for the ereat honour von 
^ve done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Gurukal Vishwa 

diatinguiBhed public men, educationists and 

extended to me7n your behalf b“y%'f3pTot 
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dedicated tlieir lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the preser- 
vation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy by 
the Eishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges is 
described as sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all the sins 
committed in the life. I believe that the association with the saintly persons has 
undoubtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and from the material to the spiritual planes. 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of Prof. India, and you find me here in 
your midst. 

Sir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest and 
moderate estimate if I say that not less than lOD learned scholars in the civilised 
world deal with the subject of education in some form or other in tlieir addresses 
every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not speak in the same 
language, therefore most of the speeches are unintelligible aud remain unnoticed by 
people not knowing the language. If all of them were to be read, by one individual, 
he will have to read not less than three speeches a day. There will be hardly 
time enough for that student to be attentive even to the physical needs and requi- 
rements ot his body. When such a problem is presented to *us in all seriousness, 
I am inclined to regard that when God is said to have confounded the tongues 
of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. If the whole world would have 
spoken the same language it would have been impossible even for the most advan- 
ced country to maintain an uptodate library anywhere. I very much doubt 
whether a common language throughout the world would have really" conduced to 
the general happiness of mankind and promotion of community of interests or 
woiked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue aiicl achieve. A purpose- 
less system of education will only turn out young men who are unable to play 
any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater, The system 
of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established in India is 
to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system leaves no 
imprint on the mind or the heart of the rec-ipient. His mind after having gone 
through a course of education over 15 or 16 years is like a clean slate on which 

anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated and brought 

under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how to wield his 
pen with facility and express himself in a fascinating style. He is not at all incli- 
ned to question the author and challenge his conclusions. But those who are 
brought up in the school of education which had never placed before the young 
boys any ideal of the purpose of human existence or human dignity and human 
responsibility, have really no menial, moral or spiritual convictions by which they 
should be able to judge the observations of the authors whom they happen to read. 
Most of their reading is for recreation and little if any for serious study. The 
result is that the Indian Educated Youth on the expiry of the period 
of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, unable" to know 

what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and what 
is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a 

man with no vision, no spirit of adventnre and no initiative. Like a baby he still 
stands in need of spoon-feeding. Some one mast provide him with the means of 
maintenance or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable 
picture. But that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of the 
purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Jara and Chaityana. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of cduca- 
cation should be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
flesh of the man for the purpose of education. The system must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
and the flesh a little more. The spirit in the individual human being is the 
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particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys the pheno- 
menal universe. Janmadyasa Jata is the definition f^iven by Badaryan in his Vedanta 
satra. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken in the individual the 
consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the unborn primary cause 
of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be consistent with this 
higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this part of the educatiou- 
arsystem as the most essential part of it. A proper conception of man’s relation 
to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for him to play his 
part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is paid to the fostering 
of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the humanity as a whole to make 
any real progress towards the goal of universal peace and universal brotherhood. 
Indifference to the real religious education so conspicuous in the educational systems 
has been the main reason of the numerous evils that make human existence miser- 
able, and human history a story of perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian 
Eishis have valued this aspect of human development as not merely most precious 
but essential and indispensable and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A 
careful study of our religious literature and the philosophical systems coupled with 
rigid attention to the observance of the rules laid down in the Bhastras for the 
observance of Brahraacharya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this si)iritual 
faculty. The period of training will certainly help the development of character 
emotions and other finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the 
spiritual man. That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise 
the bliss of being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought 
up in the Vedie Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves 
as a means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who 
have been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human civilisation 
and culture. The faith in God as the perennial fountain of all bliss and source 
of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their fellow-beings on the 
earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere dogma but a rule of life 
that has to be taught and made part of his very existence by the study of the 
Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal and devout observance of the rules 
of the Brahmacharya Ashram, if the three cardinal injunctions speak the truth, 
follow religion and study the Vedas and Sastras expounding vedic knowledge and 
vedic religion) be faithfully observed, the problem of the spiritual education 
of man can be satisfactorily solved. Sir, I went through the Niyamabali and Pathhidhi 
of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. I was greatly delighted to find that due 
emphasis is given there on this aspect of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the Chaitijana 
spirit the pei*manent within him, I must also make a few observation on the edu- 
cation of the fleeting element the flesh or Jara in him. The physical existence of a man 
in its widest sense is only an environment for the soul to live. Human body is 
described something in the nature of garments which a man may cast off or change 
in accordance with the changes in the environments under which he has to live. 
All that is comprised in the term study of Science. Literature and arts comes 
within the sphere of the subjects of the education of the flesh of the man. Here 
the educationist must carefully take note of the times and surroundings under 
which the human body has to grow and be useful. He has to study the problem 
of scientific education of his students with the same vigilance which the commander 
in chief in charge of a big national army generally gives in the formation of his 
army. He has to carefully note the changes that are coming over the methods of 
war-fare, the improvements in the machines and weapons designed to defeat and 
destroy the enemies, the size and formation of the regiments so as to make them 
mobile and so on. Greater attention has to be given to the development and ad- 
justment of details and less to the principles. The education of the flesh in man 
must serve to make him a proper and useful and efficient unit of a big organisation 
that has to play a part in peace and war continuously for its own progress in 
particular and that of the humanity in general. The educationist must therefore 
provide all facilities to the students to get the latest and up-to-date knowledge of 
the sciences and arts. The great economic and industrial progress of Europe and 
America is mainly due to the marvellous advance which the applied sciences have 
made wilh the help of ^ the research work carried on systematically and patiently 
by &e scholam and sci^tists in their laboratories in those countries. India is far 
mnnd the civOised nations of the world in this respect. During the last quarter 
m a-oeatory the attention of the Indian Beientists is being graduSly drawn to the 
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backwardness of the country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming 
over. Indian research has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has 
carved out a place for itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this pro- 
gress is still very slow. The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to 
provide the research scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient en- 
couragement forthcoming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally 
looks up for support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education 
that does not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and 
make adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collective- 
ly if it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all over 
the world. The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competition, 
sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it dis- 
sembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy aud missionary zeal. But all 
the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the weak, 
by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people for 
domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compatible 
with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submission by 
one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long without 
distinct demonstration and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation is 
that we are helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here to-day or to-morrow ? My_ blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of the India after their 
subjugation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career 
to her son. He is responsible lor killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. I am fully aware that a free _ India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their drfence. ^ I do 
not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure 
for all time to come against external oppression. Denial of the use of the requisite 
degree of violence either bv an individual or by a community of people claimmg to 
be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an impractical and 
suicidal proposition. Such a people can not survive for any length of 
Although the imperative importance of training the people m the art ot the 
defence of the countrv has been recognised by some of the leading Indian leaderB 
nianv years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esieemed friend and leader 
Dr. hloonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued it with his characteristic 
zeal and energy. There are people who styling themselves as followers of the great 
apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered Mahatma pandhi of &hegaon, not only 
minimise but even jeer at tbe establishment of the Bhosla Alilit^y bchool at 
But I have no doubt that a grateful p^terity will recognise the service render^ 
by him to the people of the country. The estabh^ment of the Bhosia Jlilit^ 
School la an epoch-making event in the history of Modem India and it has alre^y 
begun to hare favourable and desirable reactions on the course of educatioa in ^ 
country. At present we see a small beginning made here and there, but in a few 
years fee movement will gmn in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that that educationists m charge of Ais great Seminary of lea^o 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youfts in the V^e 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make them worthy successors of 

Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civiliMtion all over the world ate not 

oblivious to the need of military training of the boys. 

Let tbe youths have before them the ideal of gum Drona-Acharya 

Who is described in the above rouplet as casing ^ ae 

the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha and tie 

Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power to curse 

mUs^the Weaf wWch every Bra^maohan ^uW in ^ 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India _ the men 
the protectors of the Initian Nation ParoAtt equipp^ aa^owled^e 

of the sdence and ait of government bolh m its statical and dynamic from. 
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The Aiteya Brahman says— 

The nation which is led by the Rashlra Gopa pnrohit vcrflca alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour and 
the industrialiafcB and traders and the labouring people all of ono mind. Such 
naHnn will make an all round and harraonioas progress. 


Thackersay Women’s University Convocation 

Sir Sitaram’s Opening Speech 

The following is the text of the opening speech by Sir Silaram 8, Pafkar, 
Kt., B A., LL. B., the Chancellor of the Shreemati Nathibai Damoclher 
Thackersey Indian V7 omen’s University, Bombay on the occasion of the 
24th Convocation on the 29th of June 1940 : — 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the twenty-fourth convocation of the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodher Thackersey Indian Women^s University, I would like to make a few 
preliminary remarks before inviting Sir M. Viavesvaraya to deliver the couvocatiou 
address. 

This Convocation is held under the cloud of an Epic War. I hope the cloud 
will soon disappear and Great Britain will come out victoiioiis in the end. 

It is unnecessary on this occasion to dilate upon the inception of this 
University, its earlier struggles, and the several stages through which this University 
like many other novel experiments had necessarily to pass viz. ricliciilo, oi^posilion, 
appreciation and finally active support It is a matter of singular good fortune 
that this University started by Prof. D. TL. Karvo on the model of Japan’s 
Women’s University secured at a comparatively early stage the magnificent and 
princely donation of fifteen lacs of rupees from Bir Vilhaldas Thackersey. The 
University would not have reached its present position but for the annual grant 
of Es. 52,500/- interest on the amount of the donation of Bir Vithaldas Thackersey. 
Apart from the donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, the University has now 
been in a position to possess moveable^ property at Poona and Bombay to the 
extent of eight lace and a half. The University is making rapid and satisfactory 
progress in recent years and especially during the last five years. 

Since the centre of the University was transferred to Bombay on let January 
1936 in accordance with_ the wishes of the late Sir Vithaldas Uhackersey, the 
University has been attracting public support and and Government patronage in an 
increasing measure. The Government of Bombay during the regime of Lord 
Brabourne gave a grant-in-aid of rupees fifty thousand, and w^as iustrumeiital 
in secimpg a similar grant of a like amount from the Government of India for 
the acquisition of a plot of land with a building on Garuegy Eoad, Marine Lines, 
Bombay for about two lacs and a half. The college in Bombay was conducted in 
the Kanyashala building before the year 1935 in the morning classes. 
The number of students was very meagre. The number has now increased 
to ne^ly one hundred and is expected to increase this year. The University 
IS, therefore, faced with the problem of constructing a new building for the 
college and. eimer constructing an additional building or utilising the present 
bmlding as a Hostel for the college students. Owing mainly to the efforts 
oi^dy Thackersey who has ^ taken a very keen interest in the advancement 
and progress of tne University, a donation of one lac of rupees in Government 
Promiswry Notes has been secured from Seth Gordhaudas Khetsi Trust managed 
n rrw Mankermi for the erection of a building for the 

* c 5’ in Bombay, The University is indebted 
to ^th Chatoohu] Vallabhdas Mankermi for making a substantial donation in 
mtherance of the cause of ^ucahou of women. There is also a balance of rupees 

UjiUding Fund. It is hoped that the general 
University by providing additional funds for constructing a 
^ and a separate Assembly Hall, Science Laboratory and 

is under consideration of the University to acquire two adjacent 
temaa the Government of India, If the plots are acquired by strangers, it 
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would be impossible to secure any additional land even if the University feels the 
urgent necessity for expansion. If on the other hand the plots are secured by the 
University all prospective difficulties on this score are likely to disappear for all 
time to come. If the Senate approves of the proposal, it would be possible to 
secure the adjacent plots at reasonable rates and also suostantial grants-in-aid from 
the Government of India and the Bombay Government for the purpose as on the 
last occasion. 

A donation of rupees twenty thousand is promised as a nucleus of the fund 
for the construction of a building for the S. N. D. Tbackersey Kanyashala, 
Bombay, An additional amount of a lac of rupees will be required for the building. 
An attempt will be made to collect the funds for the purpose. Prof. D. K. Karve 
has kindly agreed to work in that direction. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the University will soon complete 
its twenty-five years of existence, and it would be an appropriate occasion to 
celebrate its silver jubilee after the lapse of one or two years. The University 
authorities trust that the public will give a generous response to the call of the 
University for the funds necessary for constructing additional buildings, acquiring 
the adjacent plots, extending the activities of the University and augmenting the 
permanent fund of the University. 

The University is indebted to the Government of Bombay for giving 
substantial grants to our High Schools. The Government of Bombay have been 
graciously pleased to award an annual recurring grant of rupees five thousand to 
our University. The University authorities are grateful to the Government of 
Bombay for this mark of appreciation of the work of the University, and the 
substantial help in reducing the annual deficit caused by the growing expenditure 
even after the exercise of stringent economy in various directions. The public 
support will, it is hoped, be forthcoming in a larger measure in the future in view 
of the fact that the cost incurred in meeting the bare wants of the University is 
growing every year and many other improvements are awaiting consideration on 
account of want of funds. 

After referring to the financial condition of the University, I will now refer to 
the progress made oy it in the field of educational efficiency. The number of students 
studying in the colleges is about 213, The number of students in the High fcichools 
conducted by and affiliated to the University is 5683, The number of students who 
graduated upto the last year was 397 and this year 53 students have passed the 
G. A. examination. 

Strenuous efforts are made by the University to raise the standard of education 
from time to time. An application was made on the 14th April 1938 to the 
Government of Bombay to grant statutory recognition to the University at an early 
date. Pending the result of the application for statutory recognition, the 
Government of Bombay on the 10th of December 1938, as an interim measure, 
recognized the degrees of the University for appointment to all Government and 
Semi-Government services and posts. Hon. Mr, B. G, Kher, the then Premier and 
Minister of Education, in his Convocation Address last year, observed : ‘T can well 
appreciate the anxiety of your governing body to obtain statutory recognition for 
your University from Government. I can only express the hope that all the 
difficulties in your way may soon be removed and that you may be able to obtain 
recognition in the near future. All that Government can do to help to bring about 
this end, we shall endeavour to do.** I hope that favourable circumstances will 
soon come into existence and bring about the consumation devoutly wished for, and 
that the Government of Bombay in due course by a Legislative Act will award 
statutory recognition to our University in the same manner as they have recognized 
the degrees of our University for Government and semi-Government services by an 
executive order. 

I am glad to inform you that the Bind Government have also recopized the 
degrees of our University by Government Eesolution No. 627 B/40 dated 30th April 
1940, a copy of which was recently received. 

Government of Bombay suggested on 4th April 1939 that a small 
Committee be appointed by the University to examine into and report to the 
University on the modifications necessary in the courses of study, and that it 
should consist of three members to be nominated by Government and three by the 
University, Accordingly a representative committee was appointed and the terms 
of reference to the committee were as follows :-‘*With a view to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency among its graduates, to add to or modify the courses of study 
to suit modern needs and at the same time make the University retain its 
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distinctive features as a Women’s University.” The report of the committee was 
received on the 14th June 1940. It will be placed for consideration before the 
Senate, and further steps will be taken in accordance with the final decision of the 
Senate, It is hoped that the report of the Committee will eventually secure a high 
standard of efficiency among the graduates, and a modification of the courses of 
study BO as to suit modern requirements and make the University retain its 
distinctive features as a Women’s University. I may slate that strenuous efforts 
were made by the University authorities to raise the standard of education from 
time totime. A Committee was appointed by the Senate to revise the courses of 
studies and curricula in order to bring the same upto modern requirements of an 
up-to-date Women’s University in India, and to settle the text books for the same. 
This^ Committee made recommendations after careful and mature and unhurried 
consideration. The recqramedations of the previously appointed Committee were 
placed before the Committee appointed by the University at the suggcBtion of the 
Bombay Government who have in their report acknowledged the considerable help 
received by them in their work from the labours of the previous Committee. The 
standard of education however high that may be eventually approved and sanctioned 
to increase the efficiency of the graduates of the University, The acid test of the 
worth and excellence of any educational institution is the efficiency, culture and 
character of its alumni. 

The University has already made provision for primary School teachers’ 
Diploma examination so as to provide a career as teachers in the case of students 
who may not have passed the Entrance examination of the University. A provision 
is also made for a diploma in teaching (D. T.) in case of students who have 
graduated^ and passed the G. A. examination. Proposal will be placed for 
consideration before the Senate this year for introducing an additional diploma in 
teaching examiaation at^ an intermediate stage in the case of students who have 
passed the Entrance examination of the University. The recent report of the 
educational experts Messrs. Abbott and Wood has dealt with the importance of 
employment of women teachers in connection with the education of young children 
especially ^ in its primary stage, and expressed an opinion that the practice in India 
in employing male teachers at the primary stage came to them as a shock, and 
that until a system of^ infant classes staffed by trained women is established in 
India, education will remain unsound at its very foundation. This University 
which gives education through the medium of Indian languages will provide 
efficient teachers. The report also expresses the opinion that “vernacular should be 
the medium of instruction throughout the higher secondary schools leaving English 
to take its extremely important place as a compnlsoiY first language”. The special 
feature of thm University of imparting education through the mother tongue which 
was ridiculed in its initial stage is now being slowly adopted by the older 
Universities and is recommended by educational experts. 

This University will not^ merely provide efficient teachers, but is likely 
to turn out graduates who will be able to come into intimate touch with the 
masses, and address the different sections of the public in their mother- ton "■ue. 
Some of the graduates of this University are managing or assist in manaSnu 
educational institutions in this Province. 


I may mention that a High School at Poona, a High School at Belgaum 
and a High School at Dadar have opened special classes in the higher 

standards with alternative courses of this University. The Heads of other liifj’h 
Schools for girls by opening Vi and VII standard classes with the alterna- 
courses or this University will not only be helping themselves but also 
the middle class public and the Indian Women’s University. 

It will be difiBcult to extend the activities of this University without 

agnate public support and Government aid. I have therefore to appeal to 

md_ the Government to extend their support and patronage to 
enable to Univereity to make further progress and to extend the nation- 

buildmg activities of the University. 

We have invi^ many eminent men and women to deliver 

fte convocation addras. This yew weave fortunate that Sir Mokshagundum 

Tisvesvaraya h® bndly consented to deliver the convocation address.^ Ha is 
Engine where engineering skill is required. His advice is 

»u^t m matters of irrigation and water works. He was the Dewan of the 

Mysom State seven ywrs and established his reputation as a brUIi^t 

astute politician whL political ques oSs 
lam to he thrashed out. His advice is sought by the 4tional Planning 
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Comniittee. He is a scholar and has the deg:ree of LL* D. conferred on him. 
He is an author of high reputation and has published several books on 
important subjects* He has extensively travelled in Europe, America and Japan 
and also round the ■world. In this connection it may be mentioned that he 
is a friend of the Thackeisey family and was a fellow traveller with Sir 
Vithaldas and ^ Lady Thackersey who are intimately connected with this 
University, He is a sound economist and his advice is sought after by several 
institutions for retrenching and_ improving their administration. His convocation 
address will, I am sure, be instructive and inspiring to the graduates and 
members of this University and the general public. 

I shall now request Sir M, Visvesvaraya to deliver his address. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya's Convocation Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by 
Sir if. Visvesvaraya, k.c.i.e., l.l.d. 

Mr, Chanc&llor^ Members of the Seriate, Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

I am deeply appreciative of the honour done to me by the invitation to 
deliver the usual address at this year’s Convocation. There are colleges in this 
country, as in other parts of the world, dedicated to the hi^iher education of 
women but a university meant exclusively for the education of girls and 
women is a rare phenomenon* Many young women in this Province have 
long been attending men's colleges. This is more in accord with democratic 
ideas which dominate a large circle of Indian leaders and politicians. As 
against this, however, the Indian social system is still largely inclined to 
segregation of sexes. This University has been brought into existence partly to 
meet this social ideal. It does not form part of the official educational 
system of the province but is the outcome of local phihanthropic effort. 

The University was started in Poona and has developed from small 
beginnings. It serves at present a threefold purpose : one is to impart higher 
education to women iu their own mother tongue, English being treated as a 
separate compulsory subject ; a second object is to give instruction in certain 

subjects particularly useful for the life career or a woman ; a third and 

perhaps the most distinctive service the University is doing is that it provides 
higher education of the University grade to girls whose parents or parents-in- 
law are opposed to co-education. 

Judging from the accounts that have come down to ns from legendary 
times, there were women in ancient India who were highly educate and 
who held positions of inhuence and trust in the domestic and social life of 
that period. They lost that position in the dark ages that followed. It was 

in the middle of the last century that men of liberal views came forward to 
encourage the establishment of schools for the education of girls and women. 
The general public of those days, however, were none too favourable to the 

movement. A Parsi Girls’ educational institution in Bombay has on record in 
its annals a statement that female education in the middle of the last century 
was ‘‘like a maid whom there were none to praise and very few to love.” 

The modern feminist movement had its origin in the democratic soil of 
America. In England women’s claim to equal political status with men was 
conceded after they proved their capacity to do successfully much of man’s 
work in the last great War, The concession was also largely due to the 
suffragette movement before and after the War. 

qhe growth of education aud the recent rise in the status of women in 
India is to a material extent due to corresponding developments in the 
Western world. For a great many years India has been sending young men and 
women to England and foreign countries for their education. Large numbers 
of Indians constantly travel abroad for business, h^'ilth or pleasure and the 
British administrators in India have set before Indians, in official functions, 
the British social standards and practices as the highest examples of their 
class. 

Women in this country have been given the power to vote in the 
elections for local bodies and for Legislative Assemblies. Several have distin- 
guished themselves as educationists, doctors, legislators, and some few also 
as public speakers and lawyers. More interesting still, quite a number of women 
have contributed scientific papers at recent sessions of the Indian Science 
Congress, In cities like Bombay, women move freely with men in society, in 
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public gatberiags,' in clubs, in field sports and even on the race course. This 
being a land of mass illiteracy, the proportion of educated women is small and 
it is, therefore, all the more creditable that so many have given a good 
account of themselves. They are ever active in associations ana conferences, 
in promoting mass education, pleading the cause of political freedom, and hasten- 
ing the pace of social reform. We have reason to be proud of the achievements 
of our sisters in the comparatively short period of a single generation. 

The facts about the origin of this University are well-known. The 
University was started by the enthusiasm and self-sacrificing labours of Professor 
D. K. Karve and it secured an enduring financial status by the munificent 
donation given by the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. Both these gentlemen 
derived their inspiration, which led to the establishment of this University, from 
the example of the Women’s University in Tokyo (Japan) which as far as my 
information goes is the only other Women’s University in the world. 

It was in the year 1919 immediately after the War that Sir Vithaldas and 
Lady Thackersey visited the Women’s University in Tokyo. I may add, incidentally, 
that I happened to be in Tokyo as a fellow traveller witli them at the time of 
their visit. I should like to recall with gratitude the signal help and courtesy 
we received on that occasion from the late Prince Okuma who was then the 
President of the Tokyo Women's University. 

After some vicissitudes, the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University has 
been reorganised and its headquarters transferred from Poona to Bombay City. 
This transfer has brought the institution more prominently to public notice and 
has materially helped to enlarge its circle of friends and supporters. Fairly 
substantial subscriptions are coming in, and very recently the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India have made generous contrikiiions towards 
the construction of a permanent University hall and lecture rooms. It is understood 


that the scheme of instruction is also undergoing revision by an authoritative 
committee with a view to raise the standard of examinations to a level acceptable 
to Government and thereby secure statutory recognition for its degrees. This 
being a unique local enterprise, it is hoped that some ])Ortion of the moneys, set 
apart in the coming years as gifts and charities by the rich citizens of Bombay, 
will become available for strengthening and expanding this most worthy inslitution, 

On an occasion like this, grateful reference is due to the services rendered 
by the successive Chancellors of the University from Dr. Sir E. 6. Blinndarkar 
and Sir Mahadeva B. Chaubal to Sir Chunilal V. Mehta and Sir Sitaram B. 
Pattar. In recent years I am informed Lady Premlila Thackersey has been 
working unobtrusively and tirelessly to secure sympathy and support for a cause 
to which her distinguished husband bequeathed the bulk of his fortune. 

^ In what follows I shall confine myself to a few observations on the present 
position of women in India and the manner in which both their education and 
status might be extended to enable them to take an effective share with their 
menfolk in the manifold activities which life in the twentieth century demands 
from every nation which wishes to keep abreast of the times. 

Ihe chief aim of the great majority of women in life is to secure an 
acceptable husband and settle down to a happy married life. Every position, if 
it is to be satisfactorily filled, requires preparation and training, In Japan, there 
is special preparation for a wile’s position known as “bridal training.” In that 
country, a girl has got to know sewing before she becomes eligible for marriage ; 
me has to know how to manage a home ; she should have at least an elementary 
kngwle^e of domestic economy and child psychology ; she should have learnt 
or should learn, to provide herself with some occupation for her leisure time. 
In the eyes of men of forethought and ambition, a woman trained on these 
lines to the profession of wifehood, is a far more desirable companion than an 
amateur wife. The training which a girl gets in her own home and under her 
own mother m Indian homra is admirable as far as it goes, but modern life has 
introduced many complexities to deal with for which a regular and systematic 
training is necessary. 

Should joiUM qualify herself to earn a living and share financial 
raponsibility for housekeeping with her husband, is another important question. 

iinderstood direction in respect to this question in Indian 
social lift Ihe middle class population dislike to see their womenfolk employed 
in .Bdaned posts or wage-earning occupations outside their homes. The vast 
Ba»oty M women of the peasant and labour population, attend to both outdoor 
irodi and hons^eeping. They have no education or training, their occupations 
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are unorganised and many of them get no fixed wages. The careers of these 
unfortunate women are still primitive, ill-regulated and miseia!)!©. 

I fear few persons among the public, save those specially associated with 
education or with the administration of educational institutions, are aware that 
in this country mass education of girls and women is afc a very low level. The 
proportion of literate female population according to the latest statistics available 
is 3.8 per 100 in the Province of Bombay and 2.4 per 103 for British India. Only 
one in four of the girls of school-going age are attending educational institutions 
in Bombay and one in six in the whole of British India. The rest of the female 
population is growing up illiterate. 

In the United States of America and Canada, the proportion of scholars, 
both male and female, under instruction to the total population of those countries 
is about 24 per cent in each case* In Japan the proportion is 19 per cent but in 
India it is less than 5 per cent. The comparison brought out by these figures 
shows what great value modern nations attach to the education of their womenfolk 
and how deplorably neglected the same duty is in this country. 

There are three grades or stages oi education for both the male and female 
school-going population, namely, elementary, secondary and university, besides 
vocational, professional and special courses corresponding to ea-h grade. The 
subjects or courses of study for girls and women will vary to a small extent 
from those for boys and men. 

It is understood that in primary education up to the age of about 11. the 
subjects taught will be the same for both boys and girls. Girls who end their 
education with the primary stage will need a supplementary practical course in 
housekeeping and domestic economy including cookery and sewing. 

In the secondary education stage there is first the academic or literary educa- 
cation which the majority of the girls usually undergo and there will also be a 
considerable choice of training for them of a practical character. 

In the University grade, many young women between the ages of 16 and 23 
are studying in the College classes of the regular Men’s Universities with a view 
to take a degree. The Univericy course may be in Arts or Science or in a profession 
like Medicine, Teaching, Law or Architecture. One girl in this province is attending 
the Engineering College to qualify herself for the profession of an Engineer. 

Till a couple of generations agp, men of culture and status everywhere except 
perhaps in America, held conservative views respecting ^ women’s education. It was 
about the year 1900, that women were admitted to University degrees in England. 
Japan was also conservative- I was informed that up to the year 1919 the National 
University of Tokyo (not the TVomen’s University already referred to) had produced 
only two women graduates. 

Indian women require education of the sort necessary to give them power of 
judgment and strength of purpose to feel their respojisibility for their future at an 
early age, lu my view all girls should receive eitizensliip training and a knowledge 
of elementary economics to make them useful citizens. 

Healthy social customs and practices are being slowly evolved in this country 
as a result of the example set by progressive communities living in our midst. 

In Western life a girl meets her future husband and marriage follows only 
when the couple are satisfied that they suit each. The flirtation in this period is a 
prologue to marriage. Among Indian families the case is different; the choice is 
generally made by the parents or friends. A distinguished Indian educationist once 
said to k English friend “You marry to woman you love, we love the woman 
we marry”. 

One of the most recent reforms is postponement of the marriageable age of 
girls by legislation. An evil practice amongst us is the very common one of marrying 
young men before they begin to earn a living. Another is the payment of a dowry 
whicfi makes the parents regard the birth of a daughter as a liability and a curse. 
Segregation of women was a serious handicap till a ^ couple of generations aj^o. A 
Eiuopean lady practitioner in Bombay complained, in a public speech, I believe in 
the eighties of the last century, that when a male European medical practitioner of 
those days went to see a high class Hindu lady patient, there were occasions when 
he had to diagnose the disease by examining the tongue put through a slit in the 
purdah, or a hand thrust through a door chink. To-day in many parts of the 
country the purdah is all but gone among the educated classes. 

The growth of education and economic independence is leading to the substi- 
tution of reason for autWity in the family. The breakdown of the joint family 
system, which is taking place, is a consequence. Since progressive foreign nations 
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are making good use of their women’s intelligence and working capacity, a similar 
use in this country cannot be postponed without detriment to our economic safety 
and national progress. . , i . ■, 

The freedom of women in every country has varied with their education and 
the degree of the country’s advance in civilisation. Wherever education has develop- 
ed, the emancipation of women has followed as a matter of course. 

As remarked before, the fight for woman’s freedom began in America. The 
American young woman is given liberty much earlier than in the rest of the world, 
although she does not mari’y until her understandings are exercised and ripened. 
She usually gets, early in life, a more complete knowledge of the struggles of life 
and of the world about her. Her ciders are far from hiding from her the corrup- 
tions and struggles of the world. They prefer that she should see them and train 
herself to shun them. A French writer, De Tocqueville, who visited the United 
States of America towards the middle of the last century has remarked : ‘Tf I were 
asW to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of the Americans ought 
to be attributed, 1 would reply, —to the superiority of their women]’. 

The middle dass women of England fought valiantly for their rights but after 
the rights were coifeded, they have shown no particular inclination to follow up their 
successes by further^demands. They have been content generally to withdraw to the 
comforts of home life, despite the subordinate position in which it holds them. But 
among the working classes, there is the same awakening as in Anierica, tlicre is a 
large and growing class of women who prefer to work in the inclnstrics and be wage- 
earners rather than home-minders. Japan seems to follow England and Europe 
in making profitable use of women’s labour as producers both in agriculture and 
industry. 

In Russia a great social revolution has taken place. Women have the same 
legal status as men and have begun to occupy important administrative posts. The 
social life of that country it not yet finally established, and we have^ to wait for the 
further working of the expeiiment before drawing any lessons from it. 

In India the Hindu Law requires revision so as to give the widow and the 
daughter a definite share in the property of a person dying intestate wliether the 
property is inherited or self-acquired. As the woman has no economic iudcpondence, 
the number of women voters enfranchised under the new Government of India Act 
is only 5 or 6 million as against about 30 million male voters. 

Women’s main problem has always been marriage. New view points of the 
women of the West on the marriage question are summarised with startling clearncBS 
in the following extract taken from a recent press cutting. I have been unable to 
identify the source of the cutting 

“■Now-a-days most girls follow some sort of a career, Men’s tastes also have 
become sophisticated, ^ien find, after they have become mature themselves, that the 
woman who has had time to read and study and think... . is a more fascinating 
companion than the girls who can only giggle and chatter.” 

‘^The immarried woman of to-day is jolly and cheerful and regards her 
married sisters more often with pity than with envy. She did not marry because 
the right man did not come along or because she prepared her job to a husband. 
And, anyway, she has found the world so full of a number of things besides hus- 
bands that she has been as happy as a queen.” 

Our problems in India ooucerning women differ in some respects from those 
Western countries and^ even Japan. The aspects of women’s life which ought to 
concern us on an occasion like this are mainly three, namely, women’s progress in 
education, the degree of problem conceded to them, and the contribution they are 
maMng to the country’s progress, as compared with their sisters in foreign lands. 

Women form half the population of the country and the bulk of that half is 
pr^tically uneducated and untrained. There is no effort or policy to see women 
g^fully employed. Our women are unable through lack of organisation and pre- 
vious preparation to do even a fraction of the work that women of organised 
industrial countries of the West are enabled to put in. 

. Gr^t changes are coming over the lives of the people of the West. This 
mng a democratic age, a democratic education is indispensable to protect women 
worn the dangers which surround them. The political equality of women in 
, IB going on at a fairly brisk pace ; neither Government nor the 

lorwam clasra Mem inclined to interfere with its growth. But their economic 
emancipatLon m still very weak. The social atmosphere is not favourable to women 
tatang up work, richer class women do little work of a productive nature. 
■DMee of the middle clasBea are willing to take up employment but their menfolk 
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have delicate notions of propriety about salaried occupations for their women. As 
u - 1 u classes, we have seen, they are uneducated and unorp:anized and 

their labour is inefficient. On the whole the women population of this country, 
though a large portion of them, work very hard, are unable, through lack of 
organization and thought-out policies, to contribute any appreciable direct share 
to the wealth producing activities of the country. 

Social enaneipation is also making fair progress. Adult marriages, inter-caste 
alliances, inter-dining and closer association between the castes, the abandonment 
of the purdah and many minor reforms are slowly making headway. These reforms 
would have proceeded much faster had elementary education been given the pro- 
minence that it receives in all progressive countries. 

The three great needs which have been clamouring for attention in this 
country for two or three generations past have been mass education, industries 
and defence, Elementary education among the masses will help social reform ; the 
practice of industries will give the people economic power ; and knowledge of 
defence will give them military strength to defend property and honour when 
attacked. In these three matters, affairs are in a mess. We have a poor heritage 
left to us by our ancestors and predecessors. Women should also take note of 
these dire national wants. 

Some six years ago. I had occasion to remark : the average woman in 

this country is enabled to do even two- thirds of the work of a man and if the 
work of both men and women is simultaneously regulated by local and national 
organizations, the capacity of the nation to build up prosperity will advance 
at a bound”. 


The numerous problems which affect our women require continuous study, 
research and investigation if adequate attention is to be paid to their future 
welfare. It should be possible to bring together a representative Committee of 
trusted and patriotic citizens to look to these problems in the near future. Such 
a Committee would be able to get the problems examined by experts and specialists, 
gather the views and opinions of both conservative countrymen and reformers, 
focus opinions, and give a reasonable lead to the country. 1 ecisions and views 
expressed by such a Committee at regular intervalB will keep the country moving 
on safe lines. At any rate there will be less drift than there is at present. 

Before I conclude, I wish both on behalf of the audience and myself to 
congratulate the young ladies present who have received degrees, and other marks 
of distinction, at the l^nds of the Chancellor this afternoon. I also desire to 
follow up the congratulations with a few words of advice in the customary manner. 

It has been well said : Life is a struggle, life is hard and painful, but we 
have within us strength to surmount our stumbling blocks. The University 
should supply you with adequate introduction to the coming new woidd and to 
the duties of citizenship likely to be demanded of you, but there is need for 
unceasing vigilance on your own part to prepare yourself for the struggle. You 
have to rely on yourself ; no one person can shape the life of another. 

Every young woman has need to accustom herself to some simple form 
of physical exercise in the open air. The simplest and best is walking. 

Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health 

Regular exercise will help you to keep fit always, but you should take 
particular care of yoiir health till you are marriw, because at that period of life, 
your face is to some extent your fortune. , , 

If you want a happy cheerful life, good health, tidiness and personal charm 
are indispensable. Neatness of dress, a face always lighted with sympathy, will 
be greatly appreciated by the man with whom you share your life. 

Men undertake adventures, they take risks, to win the esteem of the women 
they love. There are numerous instances of great men who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to women for the inspiration they received for many a notable 

achievement on their part. e i j 

To relations and friends in social life, a woman of real sympathy and 


charm is a spiritual tonic. . ,,,,1. j ^ mu x, ^ mu u • 

Some regular work or occupation should be found for the hand or the brain 
to give you employment during the vacant hours of which the average women 
will have many. In the case of women of talent, too much stress should not 
be laid on domestic duties. In the country’s larger interests, she should be free 
to take up any employment for which she may be best qualified. 

The qualities most appreciated in women, next to gentility and personal 
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charm, are discipline, devotion, self-restraint, tael, and a spirit of lisht thinking 
and right living. ^ 

Beauty in women is admired, talent is adored ; but a good name will always 
be the brightest jewel of their lives. 

I cannot close this address, at a time like this, without saying a word or 
two on a subject that is uppermost in the thoughts of all of us. Wo aio living 
through the second of the two most terrible wars that history knows anything 
about. The news of the carnage of fighting men and civilians and the destruction 
of 8hip8_ and stores and property, tliat is filtering into this country from hour 
to hour, is distressing in the extreme. Many of us have personal friends in 
England and our thoughts at this hour are constantly with them. Our foremost 
wish and prayer is that this country may be enabled to go to the help of tlio 
Allies, as quickly and effectively as circumstances permit at this hour of trial to 
take its part in bringing about a new and better world order, dominated by id^ls 
of brotherhood and love among nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 


Mr. Sargent’s Convoeation Address 

The following is the OonvocaMon Address by Mr. John Sarqont m a 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, on tho occasion 
of the Eighteenth Convocation of the University of Delhi hold on tho 
IBtti March, 1940 : — 

and Gentlemen2“^“^^”’ and members of the Court, Ladies 

to RtoSM L Ik, 

been unable to come and speak to you and I am oulv sonw that r ^ 5 

more time in which to prepare som^ethingmorTworM ^ 

My. official duty.as well as my personal interests XkTme “A to keen 
of what is happening m Indian education by reading, so far as Se* aBs 
the educational papers and the news about educatinn onn« S i 
pi®, It I. g,.a,ifg I, S* iS".? 

has any right td complain that W neXert^ «“ijcreity 

produce it. ^the mUlennium^ wmld^ airily ^be m°‘^BLhT%h^ 

U Jfim anAlt to lite to ™ 

be generous in all their manifestations in the widest sense (rf°that ^ 

the vita^Ah"! bfen 

it. would make it difficult /o?C?lSj t 

matterof such immediate interest Care some .reference to a 

of Education which, if his modesty had allnne^ s Tractate 

printed on the first page of his Memorandum have had 

the demonstration of what we should not do but sfrafo-^^* ^ detain you no longer in 
^.where I will point you on" SVaS of ® hill 

labonous mdeed at the first ascent but ffi s^o smmth ® education ; 

prospect and melodious soundA m eZ +?. 7 ?? of goodly 

more chai^g.” i shall only attempt to \ouch k Orpheus was not 
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the Capital city of India, the noimal degree course should be extended to three 
years. I am in Tvhole-hearted agreement with the Vice-Chancellor that a decision 
in favour of the extended course should have the effect of raising standards all 
round and making ^ a Delhi degree a more desirable thing. At the same time 
it IS clear that to give effect to this will be ‘laborious at the first ascent' 
and that a great deal of reorganisation will have to be done both inside 
and outside the University if the Vice-Chancellors aspiration is to be realised, for 
the_ institution of a three-year course in place of the present four-vear 
period which intei-venes between Matriculation and Graduation must affect 
not only the University itself but also all those schools from which 
students of the University are drawn. I recognise that the issue is a crucial 
one and may well ^ become a controversial one also, if it is not handled with the 
utmost tact, good-will and, if need be, self-sacrifice by the various interests concern- 
ed. This is a matter of particular interest to me because such study as I have 
been able to make of the eaucational problems of this vast country has "emphasised 
the need for reconsidering the whole function of the secondary or high school stage 
in any comprehensive system of national education. 

If the normal degree course is to become one of three years and the general 
standard is also to be raised, it means that the work now done in the first year 
Intermediate classes must be more than covered at the pre-university stage. If "the 
work is not done as well then as it is bring done now, the standard of university 
scholarship, so far from rising, must inevitably fall. This issue is by no means a 
new one. It has been debated up and down this country for years past by persons 
concerned not only with university education but also with the organisation of the 
secondary or high school system, VJ'e have to face a concensus of opinion among 
experts that the four year post-matriculation course should not be altered unless 
and until the secondary system of education is reorganised and put on an efficient 
basis. 

What are the advantages of and objections to such a reorganisation ? 

Let me say here that I am not one of those people who can find no good in 
the present Indian universities and would gladly see them all converted into 
technical institutions. For reasons which will I hope be clear before I have 
finished, I am a profound believer in the value of education at the university stage 
and I should view with the gravest concern any change which might adversely 
affect its cultural influence. Let me, however, look at the quesition first of all 
from the point of view of the secondary or high school. 

When I look back on the educational history of my own country during the 
present century, I think I can say without fear of contradiction that one of the 
greatest if not the greatest and most beneficial development which has taken place 
has been the provision by local education authorities of secondrry education for 
boys and girls of ability from all classes and not merely for those whose parents 
are able to pay for it. Since the Education Act of 11)20, places have been provided 
in secondary schools for over half a million boys and girls. In accordance^ with 
our English fashion these schools instead of stiking out a new line of_ their own 
looked round for models to copy. They found them in our so-called public schools, 
many of which as most of you will be aware have been in existence for hundreds of 
years. Whether they were wise to do this and whether in the process of imitation 
they lost more than they gained are questions into which I cannot enter to-day. 
They certainly failed to provide that variety in curriculum and general out-look 
which to my mind is an essential feature of any healthy system of higher 
education. Both before and since coming to this country 1 have lost no 
opportunity of pointing out the educational drawbacks of putting all^ one’s best 
eggs in the same basket. There can, however, be no possible doubt that _ in certain 
respects the new schools gained much from having these older institutions to look 
to : they took from them among other things a high standard of esprit de corps or 
public spirit and a lofty if somewhat narrow conception of scholarship. A large 
proportion of the boys in the public schools were in the habit of proceeding to 
universities but so far from leaving their schools and going on to the university 
immediately they had passed the Matriculation, it was the normal practice for them 
to remain at school at least one year and in most cases two years after 
matriculating. During this period they might or might not be preparing for the 
Higher School Certificate which in syllabus and^ standard approximates to the 
Intermediate Examination of a University. Following that example the new schools 
established since 1902 would not regard themselves as fulfilling the function for 
which they were created unless they were also able to develop a substantial amount 
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of advanced work beyond the Matrienlation or School Ocvtilicate sta^^e. In this 
way they afford a curious contrast to the average high school in India which seems 
to regard as the be-all and end-all of its functions the passing of pupils through 
the matriculation examination . 

The advantages of what I may call advanced work in the Secondary or High 
School seem to me so obvious that after allowing for all the clillerenco which my 
experience suggests between conditions in English Schools and those in India I 
must still regard it as a most desirable addition to the content of the Indian High 
School. In the first place provision for advanced work nec'cssitatcs the appointment 
of highly qualified teachers. Many of the teachers taking the top forms in 
English Secondary schools would have little dilliculty in obtaining university 
appointments. The reason why comparatively few of them attempt to do so is 
that they regard the work which they are doing as at least as interesting and 
important as anything a university could offer. Their presence tends not only to 
have a stimulating effect on the academic outlook of the staff generally but it also 
raises the standard of scholarship throughout the school. I remember that when 
I first went to my own secondary school I was greatly impressed by seeing big 
hoys who were popularly credited with, and pcrlia]>s deserved, the reimtation of 
such learning that they could read the classics ^yithoufc the lielp of a translation or 
a dictionary. They shared the hero worship which as a normal boy I should 
otherwise have lavished exclusively on members of the school football and cricket 
teams and certainly inspired me with the ambition to go and do likewise. 

A second argument in favour of having advanced work in the secondary school 
is the opportunity it gives to boys who are approaching the threshold of manhood 
to exercise responsibility and learn the elementary lessons of leadership, 
opportunities which could not possibly be given to them if instead of remaining at 
school they were absorbed in the crowd of first year men at a iiiiiversily. Even if 
one may easily exaggerate the character-forming effect of a brief aiUhority as 
monitor or prefect, yet it is the lessons derivcil from such experience which in my 
opinion are likely to prove of fundamental value to a generation which may 
suddenly find itself entrusted with the management of great affairs. 

The creation of such a system of advanced or post-matriculation studies in the 
high schools of India, in substitution for work being done at the university, is not 
going to be an easy matter. A number of vested interests will bo affected. I'lio 
existing High •Schools will know that all of them cannot be expected to develop 
advance work and consequently that while some will be promoted, others will be 
relegated to what on a superficial view may seem to be a less honourable function, 
furthermore, teachers at present engaged in teaching the first year Intermediate 
classes, who may envisage the prospect of their being transferred from the university 
sphere to an educational field which they regard as inferior in status, will not 
welcome the change, though perhaps the wiser of them will see in the new system 
large opportunities both of instilling the desire for scholarship in and of exercising 
a personal influence over their students. I appreciate the argument tLat students 
in the existing first year Intermediate classes have the opportunity of being taught 
by professors and lecturers who are also dealing with work of degree and even 
post-graduate standard, but I have no reason to suppose that there is not in this 
country a supply of competent scholars to supply both needs. Even if there is not 
one could still argue that students under the new system should get more 
concentrated attention from these outstanding scholars at a stage when thev mav hp 
better prepared to take full advantage of it. ^ ^ ® 

If the high schools can and will worthily sustain the responsibilities which 
this propose must inevitably place upon them and prove themselves capable of 
turning out boys and girls whose intellectual equipment is at least equal to that 
of present university students at the end of their first year, then the advantages to 
the university itself would seem to me to be not less impressive It is true that 
m ae banning at any rate it is probable the the numbers in the university and 
in the collies will be smaller and this will affect the finances of both. This is not 
an insoluble problem. Apart from this the university will start with fresh-men who will 
have already proceed^ some way on that specialisation which is the normal feature of 
a d^ee and particularly of an honours degree course and may have acquired as 
well that and sen^ of proportion which often results from the exercise of 
lesponsibility. They will be dealing with people who after having put the?r 
matoaUtwn ™nation b^^^ a year or two of comparative 

m w^eh m to picture^ue words of one of the gi^eater School-men *‘to 
taom la the pantnes of the Fathers”, and to practise themselveBT 
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mastery of the tools of_ knowledge, the acquisition of which is the fundamental 
purpose of the pre-maticulation course. They may even find some who have already 
acquired that love of learning for its own sake, which only comes to many when 
this mastery has been attained and which is the beginning of wisdom. Moreover, 
these young people will be in a better position to estimate examinations at their 
value ; they will be ceasing to regard them either as bogeys or nightmares searing 
the victim from the path of true learning or as unassailable criteria of mental 
and moral worth but simply as indicatious, admittedly incomplete, that another 
milestone in the life-long process of education has been reached and passed, 1 am 
not one of those who believe that we have yet reached and perhaps may ever reach 
the stage in educational development when we can discard examinations altogether 
but when I see them being made the fetish which they are commonly made in this 
country I always recall the words of the historian who looking back to the most 
enlightened people probably of all time remarked that “Socrates gave no diplomas 
or degrees and would have subjected any disciple, who demanded one, to a 
disconcerting catechism on the nature of true knowledge*’ 1 

But there is another _ consideration of a different kind which in my opinion 
deserves even greater weight. I have always had the utmost respect for 
university teachers even if as an undergarduate I did not always show it by 
regular attendance at their lectures. Consequently it is out of no disrespect to 
them that I express my conviction that the greatest gift which any university 
can bestow on its alumni is not to be sought in text-books or in the lev!ture 
room or in the examination hall but in the close and friendly contact of 
fresh, keen and generous minds. I wonder how often the students of this 
university sit up through the small hours arguing about politics and religion 
and the thousand and one problems which"" intrigue minds approaching 
maturity. How often have you here “tired the stars with talking and sent 
them down the sky” ? Perhaps the authorities for hygienic or economic reasons 
frown on such activities. I only hope they are too wise to do that. I remember 
being chased round an Oxford quad as the dawn was breaking by a fellow 
student and very dear friend who was so exasperated by my line of argument 
over some point of Greek prosody that his outraged feelings could only be 
relieved by physical violence. An hour later we were as good friends as ever, 
but now after thirty years I have still a clear recollection of what he said 
and what I said in that momentous arg.ument. I am afraid there is no 
lecture which I ever attended that has left so clear an impression on my 
mind. Indeed argument among equals is not only the salt of life ; it is also 
a very whetstone of truth. 

I am taking a long time in getting to my point but here it is. To get full 
benefit from this clash of wdts the combatants must be reasonably mature. 
They must have put away childish things and have had some first-hand 

experience of life ; otherwise the argument becomes as artificial as the average 
school boy’s eassy. From this point of view after making allowance for the 

fact, if it is a fact, that Indians mature earlier than Europeans, I still think 
that a large number of students are allowed and even^ encouraged to enter 

Indian universities at far too early an age ; for this reason alone any 
reorganisation which would postpone the average age of entrance would in my 
opinion be a most desirable thing. In this connection I also want to stress the great 
value of close personal contact not only between students but also between students 
and teachers. The contact of the lecture room, if it can be so described, is 
a most inadequate substitute for that more intimate and informal exchange 
of opinions which a real tutorial system is able to promote. It is a good thing 
that young peoifie who are coming face to face with the problems and 
perplexities of life should have ready access to counsel from riper minds. If 

there is one stage in education above others where it ought to be a personal 

affair and where mass production methods are out of place it is at the 
University. Borne one has pleasantly written that God gave us memory that 
we might have roses in December. Use your university days for planting these 
roses. 

*I have dwelt perhaps too long on what I may call the social _ aspect of 
University life, partly because I believe it to be an aspect which in Indian 
universities is often subordinated to less essential considerations and partly 
because this of all the Vice-Chancellor’s objectives is at once the most important 
and may be the most difficult to achieve. 
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Even the rather academic issue which I have been discnssing; may, as I 
have hinted, involve some expenditure of money. The other proposals of the 
Vice-Chancellor will require considerable financial support if cflcct is to be 
given to them. You have heard and the Pro-Chancellor will tell you more 
about the extent to which the Government of India are prepared to finance 
the development programme. I do not think that in the present diilicult 
circumstances their response can be regarded as illiberal and I think wc owe 
it not only to the Vice-Chancellor’s persuasive eloquence but also to the active 
and unfailing support of our Pro-Chancellor than Government’s reaction has 
been as favourable as it has been. 

But the eight lakhs which Government have promised towards the capital 
expenditure involved v^ill not cover the amount urgently required if the colleges 
are to be assisted to move to the University site and the University herself is 
to be provided with buildings and grounds worthy of the role for which she 
has now been cast. Moreover I do not think it is desirable that a Tuiivorsiiy, 
if it is to maintain its academic freedom, should be entirely dependent for its 
maintenance on Government funds. 

At the present moment the resources of tlio University arc negligible 
and some of the colleges are in an equally precarious financial position. 

If the Vice-Chancellor’s vision of a great national university is to be 
translated into reality, the grant from the Government of India must be 
largely supplemented by private munificence. I also cannot believe that the 
race of pious benefactors is extinct in India : in fact I know it is not. There 
may not be men here able to call upon^ the resources of a Rockefeller or a 
Nuffield but there are rich men _ in India who love their country and believe 
in sound learning. If the University of Delhi is to achieve in fact that ])lace 
which those of us who believe in her destiny intend that she shall, 3 can conceive 
no worthier object for public or private generosity. Some peoj^le may be willing 
and able _ to give sums large enough to found one of the chairs or erect one 
of me buildings, the need for which the Vice-Chancellor has so convincingly 
explained. By so doing they will deserve well of posterity atul establish for 
theinselves an abiding memorial. But there will be others unable to idFord so 
much or uncertain as to the way in which their help can Ik kI. be given. I 
commend to them almost the most important need of all and that is the creation 
of an endowment fund by small or large donations which will ultimately free the 
University from the always precarious and sometimes humiliating depciulencc on 
private or public subvention. Unlike so many of the issues about which this 
harassed generation is called upon to decide, there are so far as T can discover 
Denind this vision of an all-India University in the Capital city neither 
religious nor f^litical implications, neither parochial nor imperialiBtic designs, 
its^ sole aim is the service of All-India and through India of that international 
society upon the creation of which it is becoming daily niore evident that the 
pieMvation of our humanities must depend ; its finest contribution towards the 
achievement of this aim will be a steady output of graduates “enflamed with tlic 
study ot learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to 
ail ages * 


Sir Jagdish Prasad’s Address 

The following is the Address hy the hon’ble Kunwar Sir JagdWi 
^asad, K C.s.I,, C.I.E., O.B.E., Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Exeontive Council and Pro-Ohaneellor of the Delhi University 

University, Ladies & Gentlemen- 

M Q * IHf for tis illuminating Convocation 

a fresh mind to the consideration of the problems of 
^oubt that his close acqumntance with the system of 
oJtB ^ogland will be of the greatest value to us in India. I should also 

^u^lOT*ShMahriErr*v®°'^w - ^ distinguished Vice- 

j^uceuor, bir Maurice Gwyer. He is not only an eminent iurist and srhfklnT 

has combated mth much force a juevalent heresy that University ZSn nS 
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not be Ae vital concern of a modern State. He has pointed out how greatly this 
University has been handicapped in the past by the lack of funds. His powerful 
advocacy has had an immediate response from the Government of India, who have 
decided to make a non-recarring grant of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over a periotl of 5 
years, the maximum in any one financial year being limited to Es. 2 lakhs. Of the 
total siiin, about a half will be used to assist colleges to move to the University 
site, the intention being that all the colleges, except the Indraprastha Girls’ College, 
shall ultimately move to the University site. The Government of India grants for 
this purpose are conditional on the colleges themselves raising a substantial part 
of the total sum required. The Government of India have also decided to double 
the_ recurring grant to the University in the course of the nest four years. The 
main features of the Vice-Chancellor’s scheme are the development in the capital 
of a University with special characteristics of its own, the establishment of a num- 
ber of professorial chairs and readerships, the provision of scholarships and other 
facilities for post-graduate study and researcti, the transfer of the constituent 
colleges to the University area, the fixing of a period 'of three years as the length 
of the ordinary degree course, a review of the relations between the University and 
the colleges and of the principles in accordance with which maintenance grants 
are made to the colleges, some changes in the University library and increased 
provision of science laboratories and other buildings made necessary by the suggest- 
ed developments, and the establishment of a Faculty of Medicine. The Government 
of India have accepted the Vice-Chancellor’s scheme in principle, though the extent 
to which it can be* carried out must depend on the provision of the necessary funds, 

I wish you had been more fortunate in your Pro-Chancellor. I am quitting 
my academic office with a certain feeling of disappointment; at the little done and 
the much to do. But I have the great satisfaction of knowing that the interests 
of the University will now be in the keeping of competent hands. My successor 
in office is himself a distinguished graduate of the Universities of Allahabad and 
Oxford, completely familiar with educational problems and keenly alive to the needs 
of the Delhi University. 

There is always a touch of sadness in doing anything for the last time. This 
is the last occasion on which I shall have the honour of addressing the students 
of the Delhi University as their Pro-Chancellor. I hope they will bear with me 
for a few moments before I take leave of them. ^ 

Events of tremendous significance are shaking the world. For years to come 
the destinies of nations will be^ completely altered, and so will the life and thought 
of the age. But one lesson already stands out clear from the armed conflict that 
grips Europe. It is that a high level of intellectual capacity and marked eminence 
in science and mechanical invention are no guarantee against the perpetration of 
revolting horrors, are no bamer to the cruel persecution of large masses of innocent 
men and w^omen and to the destruction of human liberty._ The refined barbarism 
of some of the peoples who pride themselves on their superiority of race and culture 
seems to be infinitely more degrading than the sudden outbrust of fanaticism of the 
untutored barbarian. There has been a formidable increase in the power and effi- 
ciency of the instruments whereby it is possible for the rulers of men not only to 
destroy the body of a people but to distort their soul. And it is a sad reflection 
that many of you may go out of this university with a highly cultivated intellect 
and a distinguished academic record, and yet, if you have not been careful, you 
may have surrended what iu the ultimate analysis is more precious — the capacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood. The struggle 
between what may serve your own interest or that of your class ox group, as 
opposed to the common weal will ever be before you. In the measure that univer- 
sity education helps you to follow the path of upright conduct, in spite of all 
inducements to the contrary, in spite of every temptation that you may have so to 
reason yourself down as to make your selfish aims appear in the attractive garb of 
unselfish endeavour, in that measure will you have been worthy of the precepts of 
your professors and the teachings of your books. The debasement _ of the 
educated is of more serious import than the aberrations of the ignorant 
Your influence for good or ill extends far beyond your numbers. In this period 
of transition and rapid change in this country it is the young men who seem^ to 
set the pace of political objectives, because it is on your enthusiasm and your spirit 
of adventure that politital organisations base their strength, and they cannot afford 
to lead where you are not prepared to follow. You have, thereiore, immense res- 
ponsibilities in this country. Whether India can reach her goal without conflict or 
not will largely depend on the extent to which you young men can be wise beyond 





